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I. — ^Eminent  Living  Geologists.  No.  7. 

Professor  Thomas  Ruprbt  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S.,  etc. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

THE  oommencement  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  publication  of 
the  QboiiOGIOai*  Magazine  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  offer  a  sboTt  aooount  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  who  for  the  first 
tweWemonths  Edited,  with  Henry  Woodward,  this  Journal,  and  has, 
ever  since,  been  one  of  its  most  regular  contributors. 

Thomas  Rupert  Jones  was  bom  October  Ist,  1819,  at  Wood 
Street,  Cbeapside,  and  is  the  son  of  John  Jones,  Silk  Merchant  and 
Silk  Throwster,  of  London  and  Tauntx)n,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Powys  family  of  North  Wales,  and  Rhoda  Jones  (nSe  Burberry)  of 
Coventry.  He  was  educated  at  Foster*s,  at  Taunton,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Allen's,  at  Ilminster.  It  was  during  his  schooldays  at  Mr. 
Allen's  that  Bupert  Jones  was  first  attracted  to  a  love  for  geology, 
by  observing  the  Ammonites  scattered  plentifully  about  in  the 
quarries  of  the  Upper  Lias  at  Ilminster.  Curiously  enough  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Moore  was  also  led  to  become  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  geology  by  seeing  the  same  quarries  and  their  fossils,  as  a  school- 
boy, about  the  same  time.  Later  on,  when  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Norris,  Surgeon,  at  Taunton,  Somerset,  in  1835,  he  observed  thac 
the  walls  were  built  of  Lias  stone,  and  contained  fossils.  Here 
he  read  with  interest  "  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former 
World,"  which  appears  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  youthful  mind.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Norris  he  finished  his 
apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bunny,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  in  1842. 

After  some  years  of  medical  and  scientific  education  he  was,  in 
1850,  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
Iiondon ;  Lecturer  on  Geology  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst in  1858,  was  made  Professor  in  1862,  and  subsequently  also 
appointed  to  the  Staif  College. 

He  was  author  of  a  **  Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Entomostraca," 
in  1840  ;  and  of  "The  Tertiary  Entomostraca  of  England,"  in  1856; 
and  a  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Estherice,**  1862 ;  he  wrote  the  article 
"  Tmicata,"'  in  Todd's  '*  Cyclopaidia  of  Anatomy,"  1850  ;  and  articles 
inCassell's  "Natural  History,"  ''Science  for  All,"  and  the  "  Ency- 
clopagdic  Dictionary."  Prof.  T.  R.  Jones  is  also  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  memoirs  on  Geology,  Palaeontology,  and  Prehistoric 
Man,  and  especially  on  recent  and  fossil  Entomostraca  and  Fora- 
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2    Eminent  Living  Oeohgists — Prof,  T,  Rupert  Janes,  FJt.S. 

minifara,  in  tbe  Quarterly  Joamal  of  tha  Geological  Society,  the 
l^atnral  Histoiy  Review,  the  AnnaU  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
the  Geologist,  the  Geological  Magazine,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
GeologiMs' Association,  and  other  periodicals. 

He  is'jq<nt  author  of  the  ''Monograph  of  the  Arctic  and  North- 

Atrsmtic  Foraminifera,"  1865 ;   the  **  Furaniinifera  of  the  Abrohlos 

Bfluik,?  1888 ;  the  "  Foraminifera  of  the  Crag."  1866  ;  the  *•  Nomen- 

^fUtbre  of  the  Foraminifera,"  in  15  Parts,  1859-72 ;  of  the  **  Micro- 

-''iwiphic    Dictionary,"  1874  and   1882;   of  a    "Monograph  of  the 

'UarboniferouB    Cypridtnada,*^   1874  and    1884;  of  the  "Palaeozoic 

.  •  Phyllopoda,"  1888-92  ;  "  Geology,"  Part  I.  Heads  of  Lectures,  eta, 

1870 ;  and.  of  numerous  papers  on  Carboniferous  and  other  Entomo- 

Btraca.     Professor  Jones  was  the  editor  of  the  "Arctic  Manual," 

issued  by  the  Admiralty  in  1875  ;  and  the  editor  and  joint  author  of 

the  "KeliquisB  Aqnitanicae,"  in  17  parts,  4to.,  1865-76,  pp.  630, 

with  90  plates ;  and  of  tbe  second  edition  of  "  Dixon's  Geology  of 

Sussex,"  1878. 

He  was  formerly  Examiner  to  tbe  London  University,  tbe  Victoria 
(Manchester)  University,  and  the  New  Zealand  University ;  and  is 
now  Examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors;  Assistant-Examiner 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1872, 
and  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1852,  and  is  an  Honorary 
Member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  both  British  and  Foreign. 

In  presenting  the  Lyell  Medal  of  tbe  Geological  Society  to  Prof. 
Rupert  Jones,  February  21, 1890,  tbe  Presirlent,  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
said:  "There  is  unusual  pleasure  in  presenting  one  of  tbe  chief 
awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Council  to  a  geologist  who  has  been  so 
long  and  so  honourably  associated  with  the  Geological  Society  as 
yourself,  and  the  appropriateness  of  tbe  awanl  is  not  decreased  by 
the  circumstance  that  your  official  connection  with  the  Society 
commenced  when  the  great  geologist,  who  founded  this  medal,  was 
President  Since  that  time,  now  forty  years  ago,  you  have  written 
much  on  various  fossil  organisms,  but  especially  on  the  Entomostraca 
and  Foraminifera,  and  in  many  cases,  and  especially  amongst  the 
Bivalved  Crustaceans  of  tbe  older  rocks,  it  is  largely  to  your 
researches  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  these 
forms.  You  have  also  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  tbe 
Geology  of  South  Africa,  and  to  bringing  together  tbe  scatterecl 
information  that  we  possess  concerning  tbe  geology  of  that  interesting 
region.  I  think  that  the  Council  have  carried  out  tbe  intentions  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  that  they  are  justified  in  believing  that,  in  his 
words,  *  the  Medallist  has  deserved  well  of  tbe  science.* " 

Professor  Rupert  Jones  was  elected  President  of  tbe  (geologists* 
Association,  filling  that  office  from  7  February,  1879,  to  4  February, 
1881.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  Section  C  (Geology)  at  tbe 
Meeting  of  tbe  British  Association  at  Montreal,  August,  1884,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  tbe  Association  visited  one  of  our  Colonies ; 
be  acted  also  at  subsequent  annual  gatherings,  and  was  President  of 
tAe  Chol(^cf\l  Section  at  CardifT  in  August,  1891,    Tbe  list  of  bis 


Dr.  Henry  Hicks — Folds  and  Ftuj Its  iii  X.  Fhron  liorls,       :\ 

separate  pablished  papers  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  he  is  joint 
author  of  nearly  half  as  many  more  with  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Uoll, 
F.G.a,  Professor  W.  K,  Parker,  P.R.S.,  Dr.  H.  B.  Brady,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkby,  Dr.  H.  Woodward.  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Chas.  Davies 
Bherborn,  F.Q.S.,  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  V.P.G.S.,  and  others. 

From   1850  to  1865,  Prof.  Rupert  Jones  Edited  the  Quarterly 
Joamal  of  the  G^eologioal  Society,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
he  undertook  the  editing  of  the  latter  half  of  vol.  xlvi.  (1890),  left 
'^  I       unfinished  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Dallas. 

Whether  as  Lecturer,  Professor,  Author,  or  Reviewer,  Prof.  T. 
Bopert  Jones  has  always  aimed  at  the  advancement  of  geological 
Ksienoe,  and  although  never  enjoying  a  liberal  emolument  for  his 
professional  services,  he  has  never  lost  his  enthusiasm,  but  laboured 
on  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  is  still  full  of  energy  and  love 
for  that  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life.  He  has 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  although  the  pursuit  of  science  is  not 
BO  remunerative  as  other  professions  to  which  he  might  have  turned 
his  talents,  he  has  nevertheless  earned  the  warm  esteem  and  regard 
of  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends  and  fellow- workers  who  admire  his 
personal  character  and  respect  his  worth. 


XL— Some  Exa^mplvs  or  Folds  and  Faults  in  the  Devonian 
Hocks  at  and  near  Ilfbaoohbb,  Nokth  Devon. 

By  HjUiKT  H1CK8,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  SecG.S. 

Introduction. 

IN  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
on  November  26th,  1890,*  I  mentioned  that  I  had  obtiined 
evidence  during  a  recent  visit  to  North  Devon  which  had  led  me 
to  believe  that  far  too  little  importance  had  hitherto  been  assigned 
to  the  results  of  movements  in  the  earth's  crust  as  aflfeoting  the  siio- 
tiession  of  the  rocks  in  that  area.  I  mentioned  also  that  the  supposed 
oontinuous  upward  succession  from  the  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple,  in- 
cloding,  according  to  some  authors,  no  less  than  ten  distinct  groups, 
was  an  erroneous  interpretation ;  for  the  beds  are  greatly  plicated 
Mid  faulted  and  several  times  repeated.  Therefore  instead  of  being 
one  continuous  series  with  a  regular  dip  to  the  south,  the  beds  are 
much  folded  in  several  broken  troughs.  In  this  paper  I  purpose 
giving  some  examples  of  the  folds  and  faults  near  Ilfracombe  which 
will  enable  those  who  visit  that  neighbourhood  to  verify  the  state- 
ments which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  some  of  the  rocks  in  that 
area.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  have  been  constantly  inverted  and 
the  folds  broken,  so  that  older  beds  have  been  made  to  appear  to 
overlie  conformably  newer  beds.     The  movements  have  taken  place 

^  See  Abstract  in  Proceedings  Gcol.  Soc.  No.  562,  and  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  1890. 

'  The  Morte  Slates,  which  have  always  been  classed  as  newer  than  the  Ilfracombe 
W«,  I  stated  in  the  same  paper  to  bo  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  area,  and  they  arc 
BOW  proved  by  their  contained  I'oijsils  to  be  of  iSiluriau  ojje. 
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mainly  in  one  direotion,  and  the  rooks  near  the  fault-pl&nei  hare 
been  much  sheared. 

CoMBB  Martin  Bat. 
In  the  beds  along  the  P^nst  shore  of  Combe  Martin  Bay  from 
Ilnrt^nian  Point  to  Cumbe  Martin,  there  are  many  instractive  es- 
amiiles  of  folils  ami  fnults.  Fmm  Hangman  Point  to  Wild  Pear 
Itencli  there  is  a  BiicceH^ioii  of  thick  beds  of  grite  and  flaggy  sand- 
atmies  which,  at  anil  near  tbe  poiiit.  dip  generally  to  the  south  at  an 
un<;le  of  about  35°.  Nearer  Wild  Pear  Ueach  they  become  bent  into 
shar[>  folds,  and  at  the  ni>rth-fa8t  corner  they  are  cut  across  by  a  fault 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.    The  beds  nortli  of  the  fault  are  mainly  red. 


'MMi 


Fio.  1.— Clifl-fsce  N.E.  ehora  of  Wild  Pear  Send,  Combe  Uartin  Baj. 
purple,  and  grey  grits  and  sandsronea  with  some  intercalated  flaggy 
bods,  but  immediately  south  of  the  fault  flaggy  and  slaty  calcareous 
beds  are  met  with,  here  much  crushed.  In  the  point  which  sepaiatea 
Wild  Pear  Beach  from  Sandy  Bay  the  flaggy  sandstones  which,  in 
natural  order,  overlie  the  Hangman  grits,  and  which  separate  the 
Utter  from  the  calcareous  beds,  reappear  bent  into  acute  folds  wbicti 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  as  seen  iu  Fig.  2.    Between  here  and 


Fto.  2.— Cliff-face  K.G.  ihors  of  Sandy  Bsy,  Comba  Martin. 
Combe  Martin  the  beds  are  greatly  folded  and  frequently  broken, 
but  the  succession  is  easily  traceable. 

The  succession,  as  seen  in  the  cliffs  between  Hangman  Point  and 
Combe  Martin  Harbour,  indicates  such  an  order  of  depoaition  aa 
would  aocompany  a  gradual  depression  with  a  shore-line  not  far 
north  of  the  Hangman  Point.  Tbe  lowest  or  massive  grit  and 
sandstone  beds  are  olearly  followed  in  true  suooesstoa  by  the  finer 
flaggy  beds,  and  the  latter  by  slaty  and  caloareous  beds.  Certain 
fossil  zones  which  can  be  traced  often  offer  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  beds  are  inverted  when  the  folds  are  too  ronnb  broken  to  bft 
easily  followed.  Neat  the  crest  of  the  hill  north  of  Combe  Martin 
Church,  red  and  purple  grita  belonging  to  the  tower  or  Hangman 
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b«di  are  again  to  be  wen  under  the  flaggy  beJa,  henoe  it  'u  clear  that 
another  important  fanit  eeparateB  Ihese  beiis  from  those  ex [lo^ed  in 
the  low  gruuad  on  the  north  side,  viz.,  the  West  Chaliacorabe 
calcareous  beds.  The  auoo'asion  aa  traceable  in  a  aection  in  a  line 
■ODlh  from  Combe  Martin  shows  that  the  flaggy  anil  alaty  heda 
which  anderlie  the  calcareaua  beds  rise  up  higher  and  higher  in  tiie 
billg  Qntil  they  at  lust  abut  against  highly  cleaved  slntes  of  the 
Morte  series  type,  thereby  forming  a  main  trough  but  containing 
aereral  subsidiary  folds  with  the  calcareous  beds  occupying  the 
faigheet  Htratigrapbicol  position. 

In  following  the  ooaal>line  from  Comlw  Martin  towards  Water- 
mouth,  numerous  folds  in  the  flaggy  and  in  the  calcareous  beds  are 
lecognizable,  and  the  somewhat  complex  fold  (Fig.  3}  is  seen  in  a 


^^S. 


Fio.  3. — Fold?  in  limeslone  Qumrj,  road-side,  about  a  mile  W.  of  Combe  Mar 


liineBton©  quarry  on  the  roadside,  aliout  a  mite  west  of  Combe 
Martin.  It  will  be  notiued  that  the  larger  folds  of  the  liinestune 
bands,  in  themselves  fairly  iicute,  have  developed,  during  the 
pressure,  numerous  minor  lolda.  and  that  ilmse  have,  in  places, 
yielded  RO  fnr  to  the  preasure  that  the  limbs  of  the  folds  have  been 
almost  brought  together.  Tlie  movements  which  have  taken  place 
have  also  nearly  obliterated  all  traoea  of  stratification  in  the  asso- 
ciated argillaceous  beds  by  inducing  in  them  a  highly  cleaved  state. 
Had  this  fold  been  subjected  to  still  greater  pressure,  it  would  have 
assumed  the  conilitioti  frequently  witnesxed  in  aome  of  the  cliff 
sections,  where,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  arch  of  tiie  fold, 
band  after  biind  seem  to  lie  in  true  succession,  whilst  in  reality  they 
are  but  the  same  hand  several  times  repeated  in  an  inverted  stiite. 

At  the  Watermouth  Caves,  and  on  the  shurea  of  Watermoutb  Uny, 
several  folds  occur  in  the  sniidstone  and  flaggy  beds.  In  the  one  at 
the  Caves  the  arch  has  been  broken  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
Birike,  and  this  produced  the  line  of  weakness  which  subsei[Ui?nt!y 
caused  the  indentation  or  small  harbour  which  occurs  here.  Fractures 
liere  are  most  frequent  across  the  middle  limb  which  joins  the  arch 
wiib  the  trough  fold,  but  this  ia  a  good  example  of  the  eHect  of 
denuding  forces  acting  on  a  broken  arch  of  rather  rouyh  sediments 
affected  by  strong  cleavage. 
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Hble  Bay  and  Hillsbobotjqh. 

The  beds  on  the  east  side  of  Hele  Bay  from  Eillage  Point  to  He 
Village  are,  as  a  rule,  intensely  folded.  The  limestone  bands  ai 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  the  underlying  slates  and  flagg 
sandstone  beds  are  also  traceable  in  broken  folds  below  thai 
There  are  also  numerous  thrust  faults  which  aid  in  producing  tl 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  beds.  A  superficial  appearance,  owii 
to  the  strong  cleavage  planes,  leads  one  at  first  to  suppose  that  the: 
is  a  fairly  well-marked  succession  with  a  general  dip  to  the  soutl 
but  a  closer  examination  shows  how  entirely  deceptive  this  is.  Tl 
more  one  examines  the  beds  on  this  coast,  the  more  one  is  constant! 
reminded  of  the  intensely  complex  arrangements  which  have  bee 
produced  by  earth-movements.  The  results  in  inducing  cleava^ 
and  foldings  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  of  the  sediments  in  this  are 
have  been  already  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,*  and  by  Mr.  J.  1 
Marr,  F.R.S.,'  but  I  was  entirely  unprepared  to  find  here  evidence 
of  such  remarkably  deceptive  appearances  in  regard  to  the  genen 
succession  which  gradually  made  themselves  apparent  during  m 
researches. 

On  the  west  side  of  Hele  Bay  the  beds  are  bodily  thrown  forwai 
by  a  fault  which  crosses  the  beds  more  or  less  in  the  line  of  tb 
Valley.  The  section  on  this  side  passing  through  Hillsborough 
most  instructive  as  illustrating  mountain-making  by  a  series  < 
parallel  folds  aided  by  thrust  faults,  especially  as  the  beds  can  I 
examined  in  cliff  sections  in  Hele  Bay  on  the  one  side,  and  also  i 
the  precipitous  cli£fs  and  coves  on  the  Ilfracombe  side.  Extendin 
across  the  hill  from  the  point  between  Rapparee  Cove  and  Larkston 
Beach  are  fairly  gentle  folds  of  sandstone  beds,  but  between  hei 
and  Beacon  Point  the  folds  become  steeper  and  steeper,  and  at  lat 
are  so  much  crushed  and  broken  that  the  limestone  bands  in  th 
higher  beds  near  the  Point  are  so  cleaved  as  to  look,  at  a  littl 
distance,  like  slates. 

If  the  section  is  carried  in  a  line  south  from  Hillsborough  it  wil 
be  found  that  similar  beds  to  those  which  form  that  hill  are  repeate 
in  wider  folds  here  and  there  broken  across,  but  which  on  the  whol 
form  themselves  into  a  fairly  wide  trough  in  which  the  sandston 
beds  mark  the  boundary  on  the  south  at  a  fault  which  separates  th 
Ilfracombe  beds  from  the  Morte  series. 

Ilfbaoombb. 

Lantern  Hill  and  Capstone  Hill,  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  offer  illustra 
tions  of  fairly  gentle  folds  broken  on  the  north  or  seaward  side 
the  result  being  a  precipitous  face  on  the  over  fold  or  broken  sid 
and  an  easy  slope  on  the  side  of  the  arch  limb.  These  show  th( 
conditions  to  be  witnessed  in  the  majority  of  the  Torrs  which  are  » 
plentiful    in   the  neighbourhood,  especially   those  formed  of  th< 

*  Q.J.G.S.  Tol.  xxxy.  pt.  2,  p.  89. 

s  GsoL.  Mao.  1888,  Decade  ill.  Vol.  Y.  p.  218. 
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iwr-fr  luidttoiw  bsda,  which  of  neeenity 
ai«  of  a  ■omswhat  anjielding  ohuuter. 
TboM  folds  also  u«  ft«qaentlj  fraotnrad  in 
lisM  ndiating  ootmrda  mora  or  lew  (rom 
tho  oore  of  tba  fold,  which  ho  quite  iade- 
pMident  of  tbd  olMvagepUiics.  The  lateral 
pTCMcre  whidi  hai  been  aufSoient  to  prodaoe 
theee  efieota  on  the  harder  and  unyielding 


t>edB,  hM,  aa  haa  already  been  stated  in 
the  caw  of  the  beda  at  Hele  Bay,  affected 
the  softer  and  more  yielding  calcareona  beds 
in  a  far  more  marked  manner.  There  are 
many  exoellent  examples  of  folds  in  iho 
harder  b«d»  on  tb«  abore  at  J/fracombe 
which  may  be  eaailj  axaatiaed,  and  which 


I 
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cxbilnt  in  a  marked  auumer  tlie  infliiefioe  of  iBtense  pressure  on 
•andstooe  and  argil  laoe<>as  materiaL  There  are  tlMfe  alieadj  referred 
\fy  on  each  cide  of  the  Rapparee  CoTe.  in  the  Lantern  Hill  and  in 
tlie  Capstone  HilL  as  well  a>«  the  fold  i  Fig.  4»  between  the  Capstone 
and  Lantern  Hills,  and  an«jther  intere?4ing  example  on  the  shore 
nnder  the  Ilfraooml«e  HoteL  ail  of  which  cm  be  reached  with  ease. 
I'he  gloasj  appearance  of  these  rocks  rea*iilT  strikes  the  eje,  and  on 
ezaiiiination  it  will  be  fonnd  to  be  due  to  the  combined  effects  of 
shearing  and  of  sah^qaent  infiltrati'>ns  along  the  crash  lines.  At 
WildersmoQth  between  tlie  Capstone  Hill  and  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel 
a  faalt  croA»es  the  beiis.  which,  ahhoagh  n'>:  of  much  importance  in 
regard  to  the  qnestion  of  sue^es-sion.  is  yet  interesting  as  showing  the 
influences  produced  by  cn>ss  faults  on  the  physical  features  of  a 
district,  for  most  of  the  harbours  and  vallcTS  in  this  area  have  had 
tlieir  direction  determined  by  these  faults  as  being  the  lines  which 
offered  the  least  resistance  to  denuding  agencies. 

Fig.  7  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  general  succession  as  traceable 
in  the  cliffs  un<ler  the  Torrs  from  near  the  Ilfmcombe  Hotel  to  the 
ridge  beyond  the  last  of  the  Torrs.  At  the  north  end  of  the  section 
there  is  the  sharp  fold  in  the  sandstone  beds  broken  on  the  north 
side  and  much  seamed  with  quartz  veins  in  the  line  of  the  thrust 
fault.  This  is  best  seen,  as  already  statctl,  nmler  the  Hotel  grounds, 
but  it  is  equally  well  shown  at  the  Point  outside  the  ladies*  bathing 
place,  where  inverted  and  jagged-looking  be«l8  on  the  north  side  of 
the  fold  form  a  well-marked  ridge.  The  beds  at  this  horizon  are 
freely  covered  with  worm -tracks,  and  these  offer  an  easy  means  of 
finding  out  whether  the  beds  are  inverted  or  not  when  the  arch  has 
disappeared.  Overlying  these  beds  at  the  bathing-place  are  the  grit, 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  bands  which  were  described  by  Dr. 
8<irby  as  illustrating  the  development  of  slaty  cleavage,  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Marr,*  to  show  some  effects  of  pressure  on  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  lliese  beds  being  composed  of  softer  and  more  yielding 
materials  than  the  underlying  beds,  have  given  way  much  more 
readily  to  the  pressure,  and  tlie  result  lias  been  to  induce  a  strong 
cleavage  in  the  argillaceous  beds  which  has,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8,  nearly 


Fio.  8.— CleaTage  nearly  obliterating  bedding  in  slaty  beds,  quarry, 

Torr's  Park  Road. 

obliterated  all  evidence  of  stratification,  and  which  has  broken  the 
limestone  and  also  some  quartz  bands  into  lenticular  fragments 
having  their  long  axes  parallel  with  the  cleavage  planes. 

Heyond  this  point  the  calcareous  beds  rise  higher  and  higher  in 
the  cliff,  and  at  last  form  the  central  group  of  Torrs.     The  Torrs 

'  Gmol.  Mao.  IH^^^  Decade  III.  \o\.y.  p.  VA. 
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Mhm  acmth  mrm^  in  fhe  main,  oompoMd  of  sandBtonet  and  flaggy 
bidty  bot  with  aome  of  the  slaty  and  oaloareoiu  beds  alto  folded  in. 
The  Mi&datone  beds  may  be  easily  examined  on  the  Lee  (Cliff)  Boad 
at  the  janotion  of  the  Upper  Torr's  Walk  with  the  Lee  Boad,  and 
ibo  on  the  ooaat  below  the  last  two  Torrs.  In  the  oliff,  north  of 
Vlat  Point,  the  beds  are  muoh  orushed,  and  show  olearly  that  there 
b  an  important  fanlt  separating  the  beds  wbioh  oompose  the  Torrs 
ftwB  the  highly  deaved  slates  of  the  Morte  series,  which  form  the 
bigh  ridge  on  tiie  south  side  whioh  intervenes  between  here  and  Lee. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  interpretation  here  given  of  the  soooession 
along  the  Torrs.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ilfraeombe  district,  differs  in 
s  veiy  marked  manner  from  that  generally  adopted.  Instead  of 
interpreting  the  Torrs  as  formed  of  outcrops  in  a  succession  of  hard 
and  soft  beds  having  a  regular  dip 'to  ihe  sooth,  they  are  here 
ihown  to  be  dae  to  foldings  and  fractures  of  the  strata,  the  wider 
Torrs  with  even  slopes  on  the  south  side  being  formed  mainly  of 
bard  and  anyiekling  beds,  and  the  smaller  and  less  regular  ones  of 
aofker  argillaoeons  and  calcareous  rocks.  The  realisation  of  these 
&ots  will  necessitate,  in  future,  a  great  reduction  in  the  thickness 
hitherto  given  to  the  Ilfraeombe  series,  and  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  fossil  zones.  These  points  will  be  dealt  with  further  in  a 
fortbooming  paper,  whioh  will  include  also  the  description  of  the 
Morte  series  and  its  fauna.  The  Morte  slates  have  been  described 
as  entirely  barren  of  organic  remains.  My  researches  have  now 
proved  that  they  are  everywhere  fossiliferous,  and  that  they  contain 
a  fairly  rich  fauna. 

IlL — EsKDALB  Drift  and  its  Beabimg  on  Glacial  Gbologt. 

By  T.  Mbllard  Rbads,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

Part  L 

THE  extraordinary  abundance  and  almost  universal  distribution 
of  fragments  of  Eskdale  granite  through  the  Drift  of  the 
North- West  of  England  and  part  of  North  Wales  is  an  impressive 
fact  to  the  student  of  Glacial  Geology.  Mackintosh  was  the  first  to 
systematically  trace  this  rock  through  the  Drift  and  to  note  its 
origin.  Since  the  time  of  this  single-minded  and  patient  investigator 
many  other  geologists  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  and  extended 
His  observations,  and  all  must  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
facts. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  the  facts  of  Glacial 
Geology  which  I  have  personally  observed,  so  that  absence  of  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  others  must  not  be  construed  into  insensibility 
to  their  merits.  Indeed,  were  I  only  to  name  all  the  meritorious 
workers  even  in  this  area  of  Great  Britain  the  space  at  my  disposal 
would  prove  all  too  short. 

Distribvtion  of  the  Eskdale  Granite, 

In  almost  every  section  of  Drift  from  St.  Bees,  in  Cumberland,  to 
the  south  of  Shropshire,  and  from  Macclesfield  across  to  WaLea^  aad 
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thence  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Nevin,  in  Carnarvonshire,  a  more  or 
less  careful  search  will  yield  to  the  experienced  observer  some 
fragments  of  this  rock  either  as  minute  pebbles  or  good  sised' 
boulders.  It  is  usually  reailily  distinguished  from  the  Sootch 
granites  by  the  characteristic  prevalence  of  a  light  pink  felspar  and 
often  by  a  much  coarser  grain.  Hiere  is,  however,  a  second  varie^ 
of  granite  having  its  birth  in  Eskdale  which  is  of  a  blue-grey  oolour 
but  still  recognizably  different  to  the  grey  granites  of  Dalbeattie 
and  Cairnsmore  of  Fleet 

Pebbles  and  boulders  of  Eskdale  granite,  usually  considerably 
water  worn,  and  bearing  none  of  ^he  characteristic  marks  of  glaciation, 
are  found  in  the  Drift  at  all  levels  from  1400  feet  above  O.  D.  at 
Moel  Tryfaen  to  below  the  sea  level  in  estuaries  where  engineering 
w^orks  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  subaqueous  glacial  drift 
Therefore  it  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  hori2X)ntal,  bat  also  for- 
vertical  range. 

The  Parent  Bock. 

Tlie  area  and  distribution  of  the  Parent  rock  is  shown  upon  Sheets 
98  N.W.  and  99  N.E.  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  are  given  in 
outline  on  Fig.  1,  p.  1 7.  It  commences  at  Muncaster  Castle  in  Eskdale, 
and  extends  up  the  vale  as  far  as  Eskdale  Fell.  Miterdale,  parallel 
to  and  to  the  North  of  Eskdale.  is  also  excavated  in  this  granite,  and 
it  extends  over  to  the  fcK)t  of  Wast  Water. 

Hough ly  it  may  be  considered  a  tract  8  miles  long  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  by  an  average  width  of  4  miles,  and  an  area  of. 
about  32  miles.  Its  highest  part  is  just  south  of  Wast  Water,  about 
1400  feet  above  0.  D.,  and  it  is  found  at  nearly  sea-level  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Eskdale  and  Miterdale.  In  all  this  area  there  is  only 
one  Granite  quarry,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  in  the  bluish-grey 
variety,  which,  though  an  excellent  granite,  is  not  at  all  the 
distinguishing  rock  of  the  Yale.  It  is  at  Broad  Oak,  Waberthwaite, 
and  is  worked  for  monuments,  kerbs,  setts,  etc. 

Glacial  Drift  of  Eskdale, 

Basal  Granitic  Drift. — The  basal  drift  lying  upon  the  Granite  in 
Eskdale  is  composed  of  angular  and  subangular  fragments  and 
blocks  of  granite  mixed  with  a  smaller  number  of  boulders  from  the 
Volcanic  series  through  which  the  granite  was  extruded  and  which 
surrounds  it  on  all  except  the  seaward  side.  An  angular  unstratified 
granitic  sand  fills  up  the  interspaces  between  the  stones,  the  whole 
having  a  decidedly  reddish  hue.  I  have  searched  for  marks  of 
glaciation  on  the  granite  blocks  and  fragments  but  very  rarely 
found  any.  In  those  few  cases  where  glacial  markings  were  per- 
ceptible they  took  the  form  of  rubbed  slightly  channelled  surfaoes 
without  strias.  On  the  fine-grained  volcanics  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  worn  and  rounded  than  the  granite,  fine  stnations  were  often 
seen,  but  not  so  often  as  in  the  Low-level  Marine  Drift  of  the 
LanccMhire  plains.  Up  Eskdale  and  Miterdale  as  the  Volcanic  series 
are  approached  boulders  of  these  rooks  begin  to  preponderate. 
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»  High-Level  Glacial  Graveh. 

At  a  level  of  about  1600  feet  above  0.  D.  on  the  edge  of  the 
Screes  overlooking  Wast  Water  (see  Fig.  1,  p.  17)  is  a  deposit  of  sub- 
angular  gravel  so  far  as  I  oould  meike  out  entirely  composed  of  the 
rocks  of  the  volcanic  series.  It  is  about  8  feet  thick  where  I  first 
saw  it,  and  can  be  traced  along  the  summit  of  the  Screes  up  to 
nearly  2000  feet  above  0.  D.  Unlike  the  Drift  of  the  valleys 
already  described,  these  gravels  show  marks  of  glaciation  in  the 
shape  of  flattened  surfaces,  striae,  and  scorings,  at  all  angles. 

1  brought  quite  a  number  of  specimens  away  with  me.  Many  of 
them  have  been  very  much  weathered,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  exposed  situation,  but  still,  even  where  the  stone  is  much 
eaten  into  by  surface  decomposition,  the  characteristic  glacial  shape 
is  often  preserved.  These  gravels  show  on  the  north-west  edge  of 
the  Screes,  evidently  through  the  falling  of  the  clifif-rock  on  which 
they  repose,  exposing  from  time  to  time  fresh  surfaces.  The  raiu 
cashing  away  the  smaller  material  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
leaves  the  upper  surface  of  gravel  clean  and  conspicuous.  The 
largest  striated  stone  I  observed  was  7  inches  across,  and  flat  on 
opposed  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flat  surfaces  are  largely 
due  to  jointing,  and  it  is  on  these  plane  surfaces  that  the  stones 
have  been  pushed  along,  polished  and  striated.  The  smallest  gravel 
is  often  striated  all  over,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  original 
shape  of  the  stone  influences  considerably  its  mode  of  glaciation. 

At  Miterdale  Head  there  is  a  ravine  or  wash-out  in  the  Drift 
with  which  this  part  of  the  mountain  is  deeply  covered.  Its  level, 
where  I  examined  it,  is  from  1400  to  1500  feet  above  0.  D.  The 
Drift  is  here  of  a  very  similar  character  to  that  on  the  summit  of 
the  Screes,  but  hardly  so  much  glaciated.  On  digging  into  the 
deposit,  a  little  below  the  surface- wash,  it  appeared  to  be  a  grey  Till. 

I  think  that  the  Drift  on  the  Screes  is  probably  similar  in  nature. 
I  took  samples  of  the  loamy  matter  in  the  Screes  Drift,  as  also  in 
that  at  the  head  of  Miterdale.  A  mechanical  analysis  by  means  of 
sieves  yielded  the  following  results. 

Till  froic  thb  Screes,  Wast  Water,  1600  feet  abote  0.  D. 

Weight  before  washing  6  ounces. 

Percentages.  Ounces. 

•466     caught  in  ^  inch  mesh      2-792 

•069     „  qV  M  0'416 

•100    „        rh        >f  0604 

•208    passed       xiu         »>       (^^^  s^n^)  1'250 

•168     (clay)  0-938 


1-000  6  000 

Till  from  Ratine  near  Miterdale  Head,  1485  feet  above  0.  D. 

Weight  before  washing  6  ounces. 

Percentages.  Ounces. 

•662     caught  in  ^,7  inch  mesh      3'37o 

*065 ,,  -j^y  ,,  0-333 

XIL  ...  •..  ,,  "T~mT)  ft  ...  ...  \iUUvl 

•173     passed       tot>         >»       (fi"®  sand)      1-042 

•099     (clay)      0-684 

2  000  eooo 


/ 
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The  material  is  all  more  or  less  angular,  and  is  mainly,  eyen  to 
the  smallest  grains,  from  the  volcanic  series.  There  are  some 
quartz  grains,  but  none  that  I  could  see  were  rounded  or  polished. 

Marine  Botiider  and  other  Drift 

This  Drift  may  be  observed  in  many  gravel  pits  in  Eskdale  and 
Miterdale  and  between  Eskdale  Green  and  San  ton  Bridge.  A 
specially  ^ood  example  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a  large  gravel  pit 
between  Ravenglass  and  Muncaster  Bridge  about  270  feet  above 
0.  D.  (No.  1  on  Map,  Fig.  1,  p.  17). 

This  Drift  is  composed  to  the  largest  extent  of  angular,  sub- 
angular,  and  very  rounded  boulders  of  Eskdale  granite.  I  notioe<l 
one  very  large  boulder  of  grey  granite.  There  were  a  good  many 
very  rounded  pebbles  of  St.  Bi*es  sandstone,  and  I  noticed  one  flat 
angular  piece  measuring  eight  inches  across.  Two  small  flints  were 
found  here  also.  Glaciated  volcanic  boulders  and  pebbles  are  next 
in  frequency  to  the  granite.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
sand  which  accompanies  this  Drift  showH  that  it  is  partly  composed 
of  rounded  and  worn  grains  of  quartz  mixed  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  angular  and  subangular  grains  and  broken  crystals  of  quartz 
evidently  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  granite.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  decidedly  large  grained  sand. 

A  smaller  gravel  pit  at  How  Bank  between  Muncaster  Bridge  and 
Eskdale  Green,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Esk  (No.  2),  shows  a  section 
of  similar  gravels  and  boulders  in  this  case  current-bedded.  At 
Harrison's  Farm  (No.  3)  in  Miterdale,  at  about  250  feet  above  0.  D., 
there  are  laminated  sands  horizontally  bedded,  overlaid  with  current- 
bedded  gravels  of  the  same  series  disclosed  in  a  sand  and  gravel  pit. 

Between  Eskdale  Green  and  Santon  Bridge  several  pits  in  this 
series  can  be  seen,  noticeably  one  at  335  feet  above  0.  D.  (No.  4), 
in  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  laminated  gravel,  intercalated  in  a  turbulently 
bedded  stony  Drift.  The  stones  are  mostly  granite,  well  rounded 
and  showing  a  brilliant  colouring.  There  are  volcanics  intermixed, 
one  of  which  was  striated. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  in  descending  towards  Santon 
Bridge  an  interesting  section  occurs  in  a  considerable  gravel  pit 
having  a  level  of  about  320  feet  above  O.  D.  (No.  5).  ITie  base  is 
composed  of  a  hard  reddish  buff  Till,  upon  which  is  sand  and  fine 
gravel  current-bedded  and  irregular.  Above  this  is  a  coarser  gravel 
and  there  are  a  good  many  large  blocks  mostly  Volcanics ;  one  I 
measured  being  5  feet  x  4  feet  x  4  feet  and  well  striated.  Some 
are  of  ash  and  very  irregular  in  shape.  Towards  the  top  a  few  small 
pieces  of  St.  Bees  sandstone  occurred,  together  with  another  sand- 
stone. I  took  to  be  Carboniferous.  Granites  similar  to  Eskdale  are 
mixed  up  with  the  boulders,  and  are  mostly  rounded. 

There  is  a  considerable  development  of  the  Drift  on  the  Wasdale 
side  of  the  divide. 

Drift  of  the  Plain  from  Santon  Bridge  to  Calder  Bridge. 

From  Santon  Bridge  to  Oalder  Bridge  the  country  is  covered  with 
Drift  Sand  and  gravel,  whioh  extends  westwards  to  the  coast  and 
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ii  oonneoted  with  the  Drift  of  St  Beet.  Sections  of  thii  eand  oaa 
1»  leen  on  the  Biven  Irt  and  Gaidar  whioh  have  deeply  excavated 
mto  it.  It  vkomAr  lies  upon  the  Permian  Sandstone  bat  overlaps 
the  Yoloanios  inland  near  Gosforth  where  good  sections  maj  be 
observed  on  the  Blver  Bleng.  It  is  andoubtedly  marine,  llie  base 
on  which  this  drift  tests  maj  be  seen  in  a  qaarry  of  Permian  Sand- 
itone  above  the  Bridge  over  the  Bleng  at  Sourmire  (No.  6)  abont 
400  feet  above  O.  D.  It  consists  of  hard  foliated  red  sand  contain* 
mg  a  little  clay  with  angular  and  subangnlar  pieces  of  the  red  sandv 
•tone  embeddMl  in  it»  together  with  pebbles  of  the  Volcanic  series. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Bleng  nearly  opposite  the  qaarry  jast 
doscribed,  there  is  a  good  section  of  drift  aboat  25  feet  high  (No.  7). 
Here,  onriously  enoogh,  it  is  a  boff  clayey  hard  till,  fall  of  Yolcanici^ 
hot  Sandstones  seem  to  be  absent  It  lies  on  the  Volcanic  series  of 
rooks  and  there  is  a  large  bank  of  it  here.  Between  Hall  Boltom 
and  the  bridge  carrying  the  Ckwforth  road  over  the  Bleng,  la  a 
deposit  of  sand  like  that  on  the  Irt. 

Calder  Abbey  stands  npon  a  terrace  cat  oat  of  the  Drift  which, 
thcmgh  looking  so  recent,  is  evidently  a  very  old  feature  estimated 
by  years.  It  cannot  have  changed  appreciably  since  the  boilding 
of  the  Abbey  in  1180,  the  escarpment  bounding  the  platform  on 
whioh  it  stands  being  quite  sharp  and  unmodified. 

Beyond  Calder  Bridge  in  the  direction  of  Whitehaven  the  old 
river  scarp  comes  up  to  the  road  (No.  8).  This  bank  is  made  up  of 
loamy  red  sand  full  of  large  boulders  and  pebbles  of  St.  Bees 
Sandstone  exceedingly  well  rounded,  together  with  rounded  Volcanic 
pebbles.  Some  of  these  Sandstone-boulders  are  a  little  indented 
and  scratched.  I  observed  here  a  good  sized  boulder  of  Buttermere 
Oranophyre.     This  Drift  is  all  marine. 

Coast  SeeHons. 

From  Braystones  to  St  Bees  are  very  good  sections  of  this  sand 
and  gravel  Drift  whioh  I  have  described  in  part  in  my  paper  "  On 
the  Drift  Beds  of  the  North  West  of  England  and  North  Wales."  ^ 
Bouth  of  Nethertown  Station  there  is  a  good  section  of  sands  and 
gravels.  At  the  south  end  of  the  section  are  blocks  of  St  Bees 
sandstone  up  to  five  feet  aoross,  embedded  in  the  Drift.  Near  here 
my  son  Aleyn  found  an  indented  boulder  of  fine  soft  Tellow  sand- 
stone, probably  Carboniferous,  also  partly  covered  over  with  a  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime  cementing  the  gravel  thereto.  Goal  fiakes  in 
laminaB  occur  in  the  sands,  and  also  shell  gravels.  The  sand  grains 
are  large  and  well  rounded.  At  the  north  end  is  the  Faulted  Drift 
described  in  the  Groloqical  Magazine  for  November,  p.  490. 

Among  the  Drift  stones  are  a  good  many  rounded  pebbles  and 
some  boulders  of  Eskdale  granite,  and  these  are  found  all  along 
as  far  as  St.  Bees.  The  sections  of  Drift  at  St.  Bees  before  referred 
to  as  described  by  roe  in  1883  (but  seen  in  1872)  are  not  now  so 
clear,  being  covered  by  a  good  deal  of  talus- wash,  but  sufficient  is 
seen  to  show  that  the  beds  now  exposed  differ  considerably  from 

1  aJ.G.J.  rol  xxni.  (1^2).  pp.  108-111. 
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those  obseryed  in  1872,  though  the  prinoipal  charaoteristiot  remain 
the  same. 

Marine  Drifi  in  the  Valley  BoUom$, 

In  the  flat  bottom  land  between  and  conneoting  the  valleys  of 
Mitenlale  and  Eskdale.  between  Irton  Road  and  Eskdale  Green 
stations  on  the  narrow  gauge  railway,  is  a  deposit  of  sand,  grairel, 
and  boulders  (No.  9). 

The  boulders  and  gravel  lie  upon  fine  laminated  sand,  and  are 
of  well  rounde<i  Esk^lale  granite,  both  pink  and  grey,  together  with 
a  good  many  Volcanics.  Intermixed  with  them  was  a  large  per* 
oentage  of  extremely  well  rounded  pebbles  of  St.  Bees  sandstone  np 
to  four  inches  diameter.  The  level  is  alxmt  145  feet  above  0.  D., 
and  they  must  have  travelled  up  either  Miterdale  or  F^skdale, 
probably  Eskdale.  As  this  drift  lies  on  the  granite  and  the  Permian 
sandstone  is  at  the  nearest  point  in  Miterdale  between  two  and  three 
miles  to  the  westwards,  and  in  Eskdale  four  miles,  it  must  have 
travelled  at  least  the  minimum  distance  stated  up  one  of  the  valleys, 
but  probably  much  more. 

At  the  private  bridge  over  the  Esk,  near  Munoaster  Head  (No  10), 
there  is  a  section  of  this  sand-drift,  here  all  sand,  full  of  extremely 
rounded  and  very  small  pebbles  of  St  Bees  sandstone.  The  sand 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  Marine  sand,  consisting  prinoipal ly 
of  very  rounded  quartz  grains,  intermixed  with  angular  unworn 
grains,  evidently  the  debris  of  the  granite.  1  believe  that  the  worn 
grains  are  also  of  the  same  derivation,  as  they  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Permian  sandstone.  It  is  the  result  of  wave  and 
current  acticm.  There  is  evidently  a  bank  of  this  sand  lying  against 
the  foot  of  Muncaster  Fell,  which  has  been  scarped  by  the  river 
Esk.  The  general  form  can  be  well  seen  from  Eskdale  Green. 
Kabbit  burrows  show  that  this  sand,  with  Permian  sandstone  pebbles, 
extends  to  at  least  140  feet  above  0.  D.  Similar  sand  may  be  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  on  the  road  to  Munoaster  (No.  11). 

Perched  Blocks  and  Moraines. 

Scattered  over  the  mountains,  angular  perched  blocks  of  granite 
may  be  seen,  evidently  the  last  records  of  the  Glacial  period  in  this 
district.  In  ascending  the  footpath  from  Miterdale  to  Wasdale  at 
a  level  of  700  feet  above  0.  D.,  I  noticed  a  perched  block  of  granite 
balanced  in  a  remarkable  manner  on  its  thinnest  edge  on  granite 
in  situ.  It  measured  18  feet  high  by  10  feet  and  15  feet,  on  the 
sides.  It  was  evidently  kept  in  position  by  slightly  leaning  on  the 
lower  part  against  the  rubbish  of  the  mountain  side. 

Above  Boot,  by  the  bridge  over  the  Esk,  on  the  way  to  Hard« 
knott,  moraines  of  gravel  and  boulders  may  be  seen.  They  are 
well  developed  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  valley  above  the 
bridge,  and  have  been  scarped  in  several  places  by  the  river,  which 
has  evidently  effected  considerable  denudation  since  the  glaciers 
died  out.  Upon  these  moraines  are  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  large 
blooks  from  the  Voloanio  series.  One  of  two,  by  the  bridge,  measured 
8  feet  by  6  feet  by  6  feet,  and  lay  at  a  level  of  about  275  feet  above 
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0.  D.,  the  moraine  rising  20  feet  above  this.  On  the  opposite  side 
(left  bank)  there  is  a  well  developed  terminal  moraine  truncated  by 
the  river,  and  npon  it  at  a  level  of  345  feet  above  0.  D.  lay  another 
Volcanic  block  10  feet  by  8  feet  by  5  feet 

A  large  quantity  of  morainio  matter  lies  at  the  foot  of  Wast  Water, 
ftnd  may  be  well  seen  while  descending  the  footpath  from  Miterdale. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  terminal  moraine,  but  it  has  no  doubt  been  laid 
down  in  water,  as  a  section  in  a  gravel-pit  at  the  junction  of  the 
road  to  Strand  shows  a  laminated  book-leaf  clay  of  a  hematite- red 
oolonr,  intercalated  between  a  hard  clayey  bufif  Till  and  a  current* 
bedded  stony  Till.  The  basin  of  Wast  Water  seems  peculiarly  free 
from  Drift. 

Part  II. 

Early  Qlaeial  Conditions, 

The  Glacial  history  of  this  district  commences  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  snow,  which  increased  until  it  covered  the  whole  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Cumberland,  giving  birth  to  glaciers  of 
considerable  dimensions.  My  observations  in  other  pleu^es  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  land  at  this  time  stood  at  a  much  higher 
level  relatively  to  the  sea  than  at  present,  and  that  the  Irish  Sea 
was  non-existant.  Although  tlie  evidences  of  this  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  as  complete  as  are  the  records  of  later  phases  of  the  Glacial 
period,  they  are  important.  A  system  of  Pre-Glacial  valleys  ^  exists, 
and  can,  in  fact,  be  traced  in  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  north-west  of  England,  which  could  not  have  been 
excavated  under  present  conditions  of  level.  Again,  there  are  no 
signs  in  any  of  the  excavations  made  in  connexion  with  sea  works, 
docks,  and  rivers  of  the  existence  of  beds  holding  a  fauna  older  than 
that  of  the  Glacial  period.  It  is  not,  however,  of  this  period  I 
propose  to  treat,  as  I  do  not  consider  my  observations  in  Eskdale 
throw  any  new  light  upon  it. 

Dispersion  of  Eskdale  Oranite, 

To  any  one  like  myself  who  has  seen  boulders  and  pebbles  of 
Eskdale  granite  in  the  Drift  dispersed  over  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  country  far  away  from  its  origin  and  associated  with  evidences 
of  intense  glacial  action,  it  is  very  striking  to  notice  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  boulders  so  few  signs  of  glacial  action  on  the  rock  itself. 
It  is  true  that  rounded  contours  are  to  be  observed  on  many  of  the 
granite  bosfies,  but  as  a  rule  the  surface  of  the  granite  is  singularly 
jagged  even  under  the  Drift.  The  rock  appears  to  have  been  torn 
up  and  difilodged  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  jointing,  in  cubical 
masses,  which  have  not  been  pushed  along  in  tiie  till  upon  certain 
planes  but  have  rolled  over  and  constantly  changed  their  positions. 
The  rock  is  also  incapable  of  receiving  fine  striaa  and  indents.^ 

^  Buried  Valley  of  the  Mersey.     Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.  1872-73,  pp.  42-65. 
'  Griesbach  says  that  he  entirely  failed  to  discover  glacial  scratched  in  the  moraines 
at  the  end  of  the  Ilimulayan  Glaciers.     (Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of  India,  \ol.  i.x\\\.^ 
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It  is  very  instructire  to  oontraRt  the  effect  of  glaciation  On  &% 
fine-grained  rocks  of  the  Volcanio  aeries,  whieh  are  found  among 
the  granile  boulders  with  tbe  granite.  These  atones  are  often  fiat, 
alito  due  to  a  prevalent  system  of  joints,  and  these  plane  aurEioH 
have  been  polished  smooth  and  covered  with  fine  strife. 

The  shape  of  the-  stone  as  well  as  it«  nature  evidently  infliienow 
the  mode  of  glaciation.  Some  irregularly  shaped  stones  are  covered 
with  the  most  extraordinarily  oonfused  intenieoting  scratohes.  That 
the  granite  boulders  have  been  hroaght  down  the  valleys  by  glaoial 
ice  notwithstanding  the  facts  stated  admits  of  no  doubt;  bat  in 
what  way  they  have  been  dispersed  south,  west,  east,  and  even  Dortlt 
in  view  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the  new  school  of  gUcialists  is  • 
qnestion  worth  examining.  In  the  aocompaiiying  Map,  Fig.  3,  th« 
distribution  of  these  erratics  is  roughly  shown,  the  dotted  line* 
eshibiting  the  direct  oonrse  from  the  point  of  origin,  not  the  siotiul 
course  travelled,  which  cannot  be  known. 


r.  MtlUfdRndi.  dtl. 

Fis.  II. — Uap  ihoning  diipenioa  of  Eakdile  Gnait*. 
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Ha$  the  Carriage  been  by  Land-ice  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  of  travel  between  Carnarvonshire  and 
Macclesfield  diverge  at  an  angle  of  B6  degrees,  and  between  Maccles- 
field and  St.  Bees  they  sweep  through  as  much  as  180  degrees.   The 
question  arises  if  these  fragments  of  the  parent  rook  have  travelled 
to  their  several  localities  by  means  of  land-ice,  as  asserted  very 
positively  by  the  new  school  of  glacialists,  what  sort  of  internal 
flow  and  movement  of  the  ice  does  this  involve  ?     According  to  the 
well-known  axiom  of  geology  we  must  explain  geological  phenomena 
by  reference  to  natural  agencies  now  to  be  observed  in  action.     If 
this  cannot  be  done  by  exact  parallel  we  must  appeal  to  some  well 
known  principles  of  physics  to  help  us  out.     We  must  show  that 
the  conditions  differ  and  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 

The  only  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  nature  of  the  movement 
of  land-ice  is  that  in  the  form  of  glaciers  in  mountain  districts.  A 
glacier,  sucK  as  it  is  assumed  filled  the  Irish  Sea,  unless  we  oan 
point  out  good  grounds  to  the  contrary,  must  be  considered  to  march 
along  on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  glaciers  we  are 
acquainted  with  having  steeper  gradients.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
a  glacier,  or  the  photograph  of  a  glacier,  will  have  observed  that 
the  material  dropped  upon  its  surface  from  abutting  cliffs  and  also 
that  which  joins  it  from  tributaries  retains  as  definite  and  distinct 
an  existence  as  a  tramline  in  a  main  highway.  This  fact  may  be 
observed  in  every  Alpine  glacier,  and  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the 
admirable  photographs  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Central  Himalayas 
given  by  Griesbach^  to  tell  us  that  the  same  holds  good  in  Asia. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  consider  that  an  ice-sheet  made  up  of  con- 
fluent glaciers  acts  differently  and  disperses  throughout  its  mass, 
the  stones  taken  up  at  one  point  distributing  them  generally  and 
regularly  over  an  immense  area  instead  of  in  trains,  the  onus  of 
proof  lies  on  those  who  believe  such  to  be  possible.  Personally 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  mechanical  impossibility.  Glacial  ice  moves 
aloug  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  these  lines  within  certain  limits, 
and  under  common  conditions,  are  approximately  parallel.  A 
glacier  from  Eskdale,  joining  a  main  stream  of  ice  from  Scotland 
along  the  Irish  Sea,  would  have  its  burden  taken  in  train  aud 
deposited  on  a  definite  line,  not  distributed  through  the  moving 
river  of  ice.  We  should  find  the  probable  record  of  ita  line  of 
travel  in  the  Drift  itself. 

Phenomena  of  distribution  points  to  Water  Carriage, 

But  why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  displace  the  Irish 
Sea  with  land-ice  to  provide  transport  for  our  dispersed  blocks? 
The  evidence  that  the  bulk  of  the  Drift  of  the  plains,  and  much  of 
the  high-level  Drift,  is  sea-bottom,  whether  in  place  or  displaced, 
is  80  strong  that  no  one  attempts  to  gainsay  it  Water  carriage 
provides  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  to  explain  the  dispersal  of 
Eskdale  granite  boulders.     Unlike  the  movement  of  ice,  the  sea  is 

I  Mem.  Qeol.  Surrey  of  India,  yol.  xxiii. 
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sabjeot  to  flux  and  reflux  twioe  a  day  to  oonseqaent  change  of 
carreQt  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  Its  surface,  and  anything  floating 
thereon,  is  affected  by  winds,  changeable,  but  having  a  more  or  less 
preyalence  of  direction. 

All  the  conditions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  problem  of  l>oulder 
distribution  are  here,  if  we  a^ld  floating  ice ;  but  the  explanation  so 
close  at  hand,  and  so  complete,  is  thrown  aside,  ostensibly  because 
it  involyes  anbmergence  of  the  land  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

What  Marine  Drift  in  Eskdale  telh  us. 

As  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  Marine  Drift  is  found 
in  Eskdale  and  Miterdale  np  to  a  level  of  400  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  Drift  is  similar  to,  and  the  equivalent  of,  the  Marine  Drifts 
found  np  to  the  same  level  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales.  The 
supporters  of  the  Irish  Sea  glacier  hypothesis  contend  that  these 
sands,  gravels,  and  clays,  together  with  similar  Drift  at  higher 
levels  on  Moel  Tryfaen,  Halkin  Mountain,  between  Minera  and 
Llangollen,  and  on  Gloppa,  have  been  pushed  up  in  opposition  to 
the  local  Snowdonian  and  North  Wales  glaciers  by  the  hypothetical 
Irish  Sea  glacier  after  traversing  the  sea  bottom.  This  explanation 
will  not,  however,  account  for  the  presence  of  Marine  Drift  in 
Eskdale  and  Miterdale. 

The  Permian  sandstone-pebbles  found  up  to  a  level  of  320  feet 
above  O.  D.  could  not  have  been  pushed  up  by  land-ice  from  the 
Irish  Sea  against  the  general  flow  of  the  valley-ice.  The  ice-sheet 
bearing  down  from  Scotland  would  have  had  to  turn  sharp  round  at 
right  angles  and  flow  up  Eskdale  to  have  effected  this.  If  sucii  an 
extraordinary  thing  did  happen,  in  what  way,  we  may  ask,  have 
Like  District  rocks  got  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of  Man,*  or  how  have 
Eskdale  granite  boulders  and  pebbles  been  carried  north-westerly 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  hypothetical  ice-flow,  as  far  as  St.  Bees  ? 
Test  it  in  any  way  we  may  the  ice-sheet  explanation  breaks  down 
here. 

Extent  of  the  Submergence. 

Although  in  this  district  I  observed  no  evidence  of  submergence 
hicrher  than  400  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  that  was  its  maximum  limit.^  It  would  take  a  very  careful 
survey  of  a  much  larger  area  of  the  Lake  District  to  offer  an  opinion 
worth  having  as  to  the  extent  of  the  miximum  submergence.  The 
glaciated  gravels  at  the  top  of  Screes,  Wast  Water,  and  down  to  a 
level  of  1300  feet  above  the  sea  are  of  an  altogether  different  type 
to  the  marine  gravels  of  Eskdale,  and  appear  to  be  a  purely  glacial 

'  •*  There  is  abundant  evidence  too  of  a  strange  intermingling  of  foreign  rocks  in 
the  till,  irhirh  must  hare  travel  led  from  the  coaH  of  Cumberland  {t\\Q  italics  are  mine), 
the  South  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland"  (Sketch  of  the  Geology  oi  the 
Isle  of  Man  —  Home — Trans,  of  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  1874). 

*  Tue  lat*)  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  (Geology  of  the  Xorthern  Part  of  the  English  T^ake 
District,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  consider«:;d  there  were  evidences  ot  very  groat  sub- 
iner<:f'nce,  but  as  I  have  not  visited  the  localities  he  iiame^*?,  and  am  not  clear  as  to 
the  ^'rounds  ou  which  he  judged  the  Drifts  he  mentions  to  be  Marine,  I  cannot  use 
hLj  oDservaiions. 
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product,  and  considering  that  they  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  this 
great  scarp,  a  very  interesting  one  too. 

Conclusion, 

There  are  many  more  interesting  problems  connected  with  tbe 
extent  and  distribution  of  Eskdale  Drift,  such  as  the  vertical  amount 
of  denudation  which  the  granite  area  suffered  during  the  Glaoiil 
period,  the  length  of  this  period,  and  the  extent  of  time  which  baa 
elapsed  since  its  close.  To  all  these  questions  the  Glacial  geology 
of  Eskdale  and  Wastdale  miglit,  I  think,  be  made  to  yield  some 
more  or  less  certain  answers.  I  will  not,  however,  peril  the  simple 
object  of  this  paper  by  discussing  such  recondite  problems.  The 
object  of  my  investigation  was  to  test  the  bearings  of  the  Glacial 
phenomena  of  Eskdale  upon  the  current  theories  of  glaciation,  and 
this  done  I  must  for  the  present  couclude. 


IV. — The  Tbub  Hobizon  of  the  Mammoth. 

The  Foreign  Evidence  and  General  Gonclusiok. 
By  Sir  Hbnrt  H.  Howobth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

IN  previous  communications  to  the  Geolooical  Magazine  I  have 
subjected  the  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  Mammoth  in  the 
British  Islands  to  criticism,  and  I  ventured  to  conclude  that  wbere- 
ever  we  can  find  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  its  contempora- 
ries undisturbed  and  tn  sifri,  these  remains  are  found  under  and  not 
over  or  in  the  drift.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  case  in  every 
recorded  instance  where  the  Mammoth  beds  and  the  drift  have  been 
found  superimposed  upon  each  other.^  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Con* 
tinent  and  test  the  problem  there.  If  we  are  to  test  it  in  the  same 
way,  which  I  take  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  way,  namely,  by 
evidence  of  superposition,  we  must  naturally  limit  our  survey  to 
countries  where  the  drift  actually  occurs.  First,  let  us  turn  to 
Switzerland. 

Whenever  the  sequence  has  been  actually  ascertained,  that  is  to 
say,  ascertained  by  one  set  of  deposits  being  superimposed  on  the 
other,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  beds  with  quaternary  mammals,  in 
Switzerland,  always  underlie  the  erratic  beds.  Thus,  a  skull  of  the 
Mammoth  was  found,  in  1841,  four  kilometres  from  Kapperschwyly 
in  the  Canton  of  St  Gallon.  According  to  the  section  published  by 
Escher  von  der  Linth  and  C.  Martins,  the  beds  in  this  case  lay  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Black  and  angular  fragments  of  glacial  origin. 

2.  Bounded  pebbles  and  boulders,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  man's 

head,  like  those  in  the  Nagelfluh. 

3.  Bluish  and  yellowish  clays. 

4.  Bituminous  remains  of  wood  mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

5.  The  Mammoth's  skull  in  question. 

^  I  orerlooked  the  rerj  important  and  notable  case  at  SeUea,  where  the  Mammalian 
bed -is  orerlain  by  a  depotit  with  boolden  and  grey  wethers. 
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6.  Oreyish  clay  and  fine  sand,  containing  Planorbis,  Paludina,  and 

Cyclas. 

7.  Molasse  and  Nagelfluh  of  Tertiary  age.' 

This  is  a  very  good  example,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  conclusive. 

According  to  the  same  autliors,  bones  of  the  Mammoth  have  l>een 
foand  by  M.  MioUet,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  at  Neuchatel,  in  a 
thin  stratam  of  diluvium  gravel,  composed  of  Jurassic  and  Tertiary 
pehbles,  and  covered  by  glacial  debris,  consisting  entirely  of  Alpine 
rocks.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  famous  lignites  at  Diirnten  and  at  TJtznach, 
near  Zurich,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  It  has  been 
often  said,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Heer,  that  the  beds  in 
question  are  intercalated  between  beds  of  drift.  Heer,  however, 
writes  most  guardedly  on  this  subject.  "  In  Eastern  Switzerland," 
he  says,  **  until  recently  the  upper  erratic  formation  only  was  known 
which  overlies  the  stratified  pebble  beds.  At  Utznach,  in  a  section 
on  the  road  to  Gausen,  now  again  covered  up,  Prof.  A.  Escher  vou 
der  Linth  saw  quite  distinctly  the  direct  superposition  of  the  lignite 
formation  upon  the  Miocene  beds;  so  tliat  at  least,  at  this  point, 
there  were  no  traces  of  erratic  blocks  to  be  seen  between  the 
Miocene  beds  and  the  lignites.  At  Diirnten  also,  the  clays  under 
the  lignite  formation  only  contained  such  stones  as  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  conglomerates  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The 
hypothesis  of  two  Glacial  periods  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
supported  by  the  facts  observed  in  Eastern  Switzerland."  The  same 
vifWH  are  maintained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  visited  the  beds  at 
Utznach  in  company  with  M.  Escher  von  der  Linth,  and  those  at 
Diirnten  with  Professor  Heer  and  M.  Marcou.  "  The  beds  in  both 
places,*'  he  says,  "are  of  the  same  age.  At  Utznach  the  lignite 
Ms  rest  directly,  but  unconformably,  on  highly  inclined,  and  some- 
times vertical,  Miocene  molasse,  and  are  covered  with  gravels,  and 
these  again  with  erratic  blocks,*'  and  he  distinctly  says  that  the 
evidence  is  wanting  at  Utznach  to  establish  their  interglacial 
character. 

In  regard  to  the  deposits  at  Diirnten,  M.  Charles  Grad,  who 
examined  them  with  great  care,  found  the  underlying  beds  to  consist 
of  light-coloured  cla^-s  or  marls,  such  as  occur  in  freshwater  beds  in 
lakes  and  marshes.  These  marls  contain  numerous  rolled  pebbles, 
but  M.  Grad  sa^'s,  "  je  n*y  ai  pas  remarque  de  stries  glaciaires." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  beds  at  Diirnten  and 
Utznach  are  concerned,  the  evidence  is  ai^ainst  their  being  un<lerlaid 
by  aiiv  drift  deposits,  and  confirms  the  I'ritish  evidence.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  a  different  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  a 
similar  bed  occurring  at  Wetzikon,  near  Diirnten  (in  which  the 
plants  were  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Diirnten,  and  which  is 
doubtless  of  the  same  age),  and  that  there  Alpine  blocks  had 
been  found  underneath  the  lignite.  The  evidence  about,  it,  how- 
ever,  is   very  unsatisfactory.      In   the  first  place,   Heer  speaks   of 

*  See  Bull.  Soc.  Geol,  de  France,  2nd  ser.  vol.  vii.  1858,  p.  GO  I. 
»  Id.  602. 
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this  lignite  bed  as  of  small  extent  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  this  particular  and  most  important  section  should 
have  been  entirely  covered  up,  and  be  no  longer  available 
for  study.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  been  an 
artificial  and  not  a  natural  section.  Mortillet  has  pointed  out  that 
such  sections  made  by  workmen,  and  not  under  the  eye  of  Rcientific 
luen,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Speaking  ot  this  very  section,  he 
tells  us  how  easy  it  is  in  deep  pits  through  soft  strata,  to  have 
a  slipping  of  positions  of  the  beds.  M.  Charles  Grad,  again,  in 
diHcusbing  it,  says  that  it  was  much  disturbed.  He  had  himself 
noticed  a  streak  of  gravel  traversing  the  lignite ;  in  another  place 
tiie  same  lignite  was  penetrated  by  a  wedge  of  clay.  In  some 
places  it  rested  in  small  ]K>cket8  on  the  gravel  and  the  clay,  in 
others  it  was  standing  vertically,  and  merely  covered  by  vegetable 
soil.  "These  circumstances  point,"  he  says,  "to  slipping  or  crushing 
of  the  lignite  beds  after  they  were  formed."  This  description,  by 
one  who  examined  it,  and  the  conclusion  forced  upon  him,  surely 
destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  section  as  a  crucial  and  critical 
test,  and,  as  Mortillet  suggests,  it  points  to  the  supposed  subjacent 
Glacial  beds,  having  been  accidentally,  and  not  naturally,  so  placed. 

The  stratigraphical  evidence  of  the  lignites  we  have  described  is 
completely  at  one  with  that  of  the  animal  remains  found  in  them. 
These  do  not  consist  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros, 
but  of  the  E,  antiquuB  and  B.  lepiorhinus,  the  same  beasts  found  in 
the  Forest  Bed,  which  is  at  an  earlier  horizon  than  that  where  the 
Mammoth  occurs,  and  d  fortiori  one  more  unlikely  to  occur  among 
true  glacial  beds,  and  which  is  in  front  overlain  by  them.  Neumayr, 
in  his  <'  Erdgeschichte,"  says  that  similar  remains  occur  in  the 
beds  at  St.  Jacob,  on  the  Biros,  near  Basle ;  in  the  Algau,  near 
Somthofeu ;  at  Chambery  and  Sonnaz,  in  Savoy ;  and  at  LefTe  and 
Val  Gandino,  in  Upper  Italy  ;  in  none  of  which  places  is  the  bed 
in  which  they  occur  intercalated  between  glacial  beds. 

M.  Favre,  in  his  paper  on  the  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  says  distinctly  that  the  glacial  beds  with  their  erratics, 
which  are  greatly  developed  there,  are  superimposed  on  the  so-called 
"alluvion  ancienne,"  t.6.  the  stratum  in  which  the  Pleistocene  animals 
occur;  and  he  adds,  "Nous  n'avons  pu  decouvrir  dans  les  environs 
de  Geneve  aucune  preuve  de  Texistence  de  deux  epoques  glaciaires."  * 

At  Chambery  in  Savoy,  some  lignites  have  occurred  in  which 
although  no  Mammalian  remains  have  been  found,  plant  remains 
occur,  showing  them  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  lignites  of 
Durnten  and  Utznach.  Their  age,  says  Mortillet,  is  perfectly  estab- 
lished, they  are  anterior  to  the  great  extension  of  glaciers,  whose 
products,  clays,  striated  pebbles  and  erratic  blocks  overlie  them. 
Mortillet  continues  thus :  "  Le  lignite  de  Chambery  est  tout  k  fait 
analogue,  comme  constitution  et  aspect  physique,  h  celui  des  Cantons 
de  Zurich  et  de  St  Gall.  Le  gisement  est  semblable  et  tons  les  deux 
sont  pie- glaciaires." ' 

*  Boll.  Soe.  Geol.  de  France,  ser.  iiL  vol.  iii.  pp.  659-660. 

*  Le  Fr^historiqiie,  pp.  216,  217. 
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M.  Mortillet  disonsses  another  instance  of  which  much  has  beea 
Bade,  and  wUich  is  a  good  example  of  the  sli«^ht  basis  upon  which 
interglacial  theories  have  been  built,  lliis  is  an  alleged  intercalation 
of  Btratified  *'  ancienne  alluvion  "  between  two  glacial  beds,  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Dranoe,  near  Thonon  (Haute  Savoie).  M.  Mortillet  says 
the  Drance  there  cuts  through  some  almost  vertical  calcareous  beds ;  on 
tlie  nptomed  edges  of  these  beds  there  rest  layers  of  alluvion,  over 
which  lie  glacial  l>eds.  In  some  places  in  the  gorge  the  calcareous 
beds  have  been  denuded  of  their  covering,  and  form  a  cornice ;  on 
to  this  cornice  some  of  the  glacial  debris  has  slid  down  and  made  a 
kind  of  talus,  looking  at  first  sight  as  if  it  were  overlain  by  the 
alluvion.  The  fallacy  of  this  reading  was  tested  by  M.  Mortillet,  by 
making  excavations  on  the  spot,*  when  it  turned  out  that  there  was 
no  intercalation  whatever,  but  that  the  alluvion  lay  always  under- 
neath the  glacial  beds. 

If  we  turn  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Alps 
we  shall  find  precisely  the  same  evidence.  At  Oareguano,  at  Lanzo, 
near  Stura,  at  Giflenga  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cervo,  at  Boca,  at  Mag- 
giora  and  at  Leffe  (Gandtno),  there  are  certain  lignites  which  are 
distinctly  correlated  i>y  their  Mammnlian  remains  and  other  contents 
with  the  lignites  of  Utznach,  Wetzikon,  etc.  Now  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  as  Gastaldi  has  shown,  that  these  Italian  beds  rest  directly 
upon  Pliocene  deposits  and  in  no  case,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  do  they 
have  any  glacial  beds  below  them.  The  facts  here  quoted  about 
North  Italy  have  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  Prof.  James  Geikin, 
who  admits  them,  and  admits  that  there  are  no  traces  in  North 
Italy  of  former  oscillations  of  climate  (Gkol  Mag.  1872,  Vol.  IX. 
p.  2o6).  He  calls  in  that  modem  dens  ex  machina  denudaticm  to 
explain  it.  It  seems  to  me  very  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Switzerland  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  Mammalian  beds  do  not  overlie  the  Drift,  but  when  they 
occur  together  they  are  always  covered  by  them. 

Let  ns  now  turn  elsewhere.  In  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  above 
Innsbruck  at  a  place  called  Hotting,  there  is  a  breccia  composed  of 
stones  from  the  Upper  Triassic  dolomite,  of  pieces  of  red  sandstone, 
and  of  crystallized  rock.  This  breccia  contains  remains  of  plant. 
Penck  and  others  have  declared  this  breccia  to  be  underlaid  as  well 
as  overlaid  by  moraine  matter  of  glacial  a«;e,  and  the  particular  in- 
stance has  been  made  much  of  by  the  advocates  of  interglacial  mild 
j)eriodH.  Unger  and  8tur,  who  have  examined  the  plant  remains, 
have  found  among  them  leaves  of  fan  palms  and  other  evidences  of  a 
tmpical  climate,  proving  the  beds  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  and  therefore 
outhide  the  possibilities  of  being  interglacial.  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  other  cases  where  the  drift  has  been  snpposed  to  underlie  the 
PUistocene  land-surface  that  Tertiary  conglomerates  more  or  less 
disintesTrated  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  conclusion  for  which 
I  am  arguing  is  also  supported  by  the  evidence  from  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  Falsan,  a  most  competent  authority,  writes  as  follows: 
"Durant  nos  etudes  avec  M.  E.  Chantre  sur  le  terrain  erratique  du 

*  Le  Vrehistoriiinc,  p.  312. 
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basin  du  Rhone  dans  sa  partie  moyenne  nous  n'avons  pas  troave  de 
traoes  de  deux  ou  de  plusieurs  periodes  glaoiaires.  .  .  •  Nous  aTons 
6te  amene  aussi  k  accepter  qu'une  seule  periode  glaciaire  d'une  dur6e 
immense/'  and  after  granting  certain  oscillations  he  continues  :^ 
''Nous  repoussons  comme  peu  vraisemblable  la  theorie  des  recur* 
reuces  de  periodes  glaciaires  distinctes." 

In  regard  to  the  Cavern  of  Chaleux  on  the  Meuse,  M.  E.  Dupont 
writes  that  the  remains  of  man  were  deposited  before  the  deposition 
of  the  yellow  clay  with  angular  blocks  of  limestone  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Loess  (Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xxiii.  Translations  and  Notices,  3  and  4). 

If  we  turn  to  North  Germany  we  have  an  area  where  the  facts 
are,  as  Mr.  Geikie  says,  very  difficult  to  read,  from  the  very  mixed 
contents  of  the  beds,  from  the  absence  of  natural  sections,  and  from 
the  absence  also  of  true  Till  or  Boulder-clay.  The  great  mass  of 
the  drift  beds  consists  of  sand,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  sands  of  the  Brown  Coal-formation.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  in  every  case  the  Mammalian  bones  found  in 
them  are  not  rimaniL  In  regard  to  the  shells,  this  is  certainly  so, 
for  as  Prof.  Geikie  says,  they  are  not  only  much  broken  and  aliraided, 
but  they  are  sometimes  filled  with  a  material  entirely  different  from 
the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded,  showing  they  are  merely 
erratics,  like  the  glaciated  stones  among  which  they  occur. 

A  test  of  the  difficulty  of  correctly  reaching  these  North  German 
beds  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  some  distinguished  geologists, 
notably  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  National  Geological  Insti- 
tute of  Prussia,  have  quoted  certain  turf  deposits  in  Lauenburg  as 
evidence  of  an  interglacial  mild  period.  These  beds  were  asserted  by 
Keilback,  in  1884  to  be  interstratified  among  glacial  beds.  They 
have  recently  been  carefully  examined  by  Credner,  Gediuitz,  and 
Waanschaffe,  who  have  shown  that  the  bed  of  turf  in  question  is 
not  intercalated  as  was  supposed,  but  lies  on  the  glacial  beds.  Move- 
ments of  the  soil  and  slii)pings  have  misled  Keilback ;  for,  where 
the  section  can  be  examined  in  tact,  it  shows  a  layer  of  marine  sand 
containing  a  Cardium  which  previous  observers  have  treated  as  of 
diluvian  age,  but  which  really  belongs  to  the  Miocene  period,  above 
which  rests  a  calcareous  sand  which  is  truly  diluvian,  and  then  the 
glacial  marl.  Above  this  rests  the  turf,  containing  lines  of  sand, 
above  which  there  is  no  glacial  bed  whatever,  and  the  turf  with  its 
sandy  streaks  everywhere  overlies  the  glacial  bed.  The  plants  it 
contains  are  all  still  found  in  Lauenburg  and  the  bed  is  really 
post-Glacial. 

Turning  to  Scandinavia,  the  evidence  is  very  scanty  indeed.  I 
know  of  only  one  case  which  is  germane  to  our  discussion.  Peat, 
with  palaeolithic  implements,  and  bones  of  the  cave  bear,  is  described 
by  Nillsson  as  underlying  the  Jara  wall,  a  great  ridge  of  sea-gravel 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  from  Ystad  to  the  part 
between  Trelleborg  and  Falsterbo.  "  If  this  ridge  be  an  Ssar,"  says 
Mr.  Gbikie,  ''  as  from  the  description  may  be  inferred,  and  should  it 
prove  to  belong  to  the  great  &sar  series,  this  would  demonstrate 
that  man  bad  inhabited  .Sweden  before  the  last  great  submergence 
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and  period  of  floating  ioe"  (Geikie,  Gbol.  Mao.  1872,  Vol.  IX. 
pp.  259  and  260). 

In  regard  to  finssia,  Pander  detected  remains  of  Mammoth  and 
HhiDOceros  in  reddish  clay,  covered  by  erratic  blocks,  eight  versts 

to  the  south  of  Verchni  Volotchok In  one  spot,  300  versts 

south  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  twenty  versts  south  of  the  river 
Eolomenba,  M.  Pander  fui*ther  found  the  horns  of  a  Stag  in  gravel 
or  drift,  21  feet  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  fine  yellow  sand, 
which  is  snruiounted  by  clay  and  northern  erratic  blocks  (Kussia 
aud  the  Ural  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  651^,  postcript). 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  himself  has  recorded  the  discovery  of 
the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  and  Woolly  Rhinoceros,  near  Moscow, 
in  reddish  clay,  covered  witli  erratic  blocks,  on  the  plains  thirteen 
miles  distant  from  the  river  {Id.  650).  "  If  we  follow,"  says  Belt, 
"the  northern  drift  southwards  from  Moscow,  as  I  have  done,  we 
find  it  gradually  changes  from  clay  with  boulders  to  the  clay  with- 
out boulders  that  covers  the  southern  plains.  Around  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  cliifs  of  this  Glacial  clay,  100  feet  high,  can  be  followed 
coDtinuously  for  miles,  and  its  junction  below  with  the  older  beds  is 
sharply  defined.  It  rests  on  a  freshwater  deposit  containing  shells 
of  species  of  Unio,  Cyclan,  and  Paltidhia,  Aud  at  this  hurizon  fragments 
of  the  tusks  and  bones  of  the  Mammoth  are  abundant,  and  are 
always  undoubtedly  older  than  the  Glacial  clay.  In  a  simihir 
pobition  the  same  remains  have  been  found  at  Odessa  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  Kussia"  (Belt,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
Yol.  vi.  p.  290). 

This  survey  of  the  European  evidence  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  it  includes,  1  believe,  all  the  important  exan^plcs 
upon  which  the  theory  of  the  post-Glacial  or  inter-Glacial  existence 
of  the  Mammoth  has  been  based.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  theory, 
u  tested  by  the  European  evidence,  will  not  bear  criticism,  and 
that  when  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  gave  the  Mammoth  the  name  of 
bicydothe.riumy  he  was  postulating  for  it,  as  many  others  have  done 
since,  a  character  which  the  evidence  does  not  support. 

Let  us  now  shortly  turn  to  America.  In  America  the  evidence 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  contradictory.  The  great  deposits  of  bones 
contained  in  the  so-called  Salt-licks  are  outride  the  area  occupied  by 
the  drift.  Within  the  drift  area  most  of  the  remains  occur  as 
sporadic  bones,  and  they  must  be  treated  as  erratics  just  as  the  tree 
trunks  and  logs  which  h.ive  been  Irequently  found  there  imbedded 
in  tough  bouliler-clay.  When  we  c^me  to  test  the  problem,  how- 
ever, in  the  only  adequate  way,  namely,  by  an  actual  undisturbed 
land  surface  of  the  Mammoth  age  containing  bones,  the  evidence  is 
very  fragile  and  unsatisfactory.  That  the  so-called  dirt-beds  and 
Forest- beds  are  covered  by  Till  and  in  many  cases  by  an  enormous 
depth  of  Drift  deposits  is  universally  admitted.  That  so  far  as  we 
know,  they  never  occur  at  or  near  the  surface  except  either  outside 
the  Drift  area  or  where  it  has  thinned  itself  almost  out  is  also 
admitted.  That  above  the  true  dirt-bed  there  very  often  occur  logs 
and  detached    pieces   of  the   bed    which   have   been  deuvxd^vi  ^w^ 
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detached  from  it  and  which  are  fonnd  like  boulders  in  the  claji 
sometimes  such  portions  b^ing  several  yards  in  size,  is  also  true, 
but  I  have  failed  to  find  evidence  of  a  Drift-bed  underlying  a  dirt* 
bed  in  $itu. 

The  very  great  majority  of  cases  known,  depend  on  such  unsatis- 
factory evidence  as  well -sections.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  a  feud  among  the  American  geologists  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  facts.  The  Stat«  geologists  of  Indiana  recognize  only 
one  forest-bed,  and  declare  that  it  underlies  the  Drift. 

In  Illinois  the  evidence  is  most  unsatisfactory.  I  will  give  one 
of  the  most  typical  cases  relied  upon  by  Professor  Geikie  in  his 
defence  of  interglacial  beds.  "In  Perry  County,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Worthen  describes  a  be<l  of  blue  sand  with  leaves  and  sticks  as 
occurring  below  the  main  mass  of  Drift.  This  bed,  he  coiUiitnes, 
usuaUy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Drift  deposits,  hut  at  one  point  in 
Jackson  County  it  was  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  sand  two  or  three  feet 
in  thickness."  It  is  assuredly  a  brave  thing  to  postulate  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  bed  of  sand  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  dirt- bed 
being  underlaid  by  Drift.  In  Woodford  County  a  similar  accumula- 
tion of  peaty  matter  was  found  at  a  depth  of  about  65  feet  below 
50  feet  of  hard-pan.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  Charles  Whittlesea  tells  us  how 
he  had  examined  59  wells  in  1844,  of  which  only  six,  or  10  per  cent, 
showed  traces  of  dirt-beds,  leaves,  timl>er,  or  silt.  While  he  names 
several  instances  of  logs  of  wood  being  found  imbedded  in  the  till, 
I  cannot  find  any  case  where  dirt-beds  are  state<l  by  him  to  have 
been  underlain  by  Drift,  while  all  are  stated  to  have  been  covered 
by  deep  beds  of  Drift. 

Dr.  Wright,  **  who  has  written  so  admirably  on  the  glacial  age  in 
America,  says  a  thorough  study  of  the  condition  and  distribution  of 
the  buried  forests,  bears  strongly,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  against  the 
complete  separation  of  glacial  epochs  in  North  America." 

Mr.  C.  R.  Gilbert,  a  distinguished  American  geologist,  says:  "In 
Amenca,  where  there  is  great  activity  in  the  investigation  of  glacial 
phenomena  the  evidence  of  a  single  interglacial  period  is  cumulative 
and  overwhelming,  while  there  is  no  indicati(m  whatever  of  more 
than  one."  The  American  case  as  thus  summed  up  is  consequently 
completely  at  one  with  the  European  one ;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
I  think,  that  if  there  be  here  and  there  cases  which  appear  to  point 
to  a  different  conclusion  they  are  distinctly  sporadic  exceptions  to  a 
widespread  law,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  sifted  and  criticised  with 
the  greatest  care  and  completeness,  and  that  it  is  for  thoKe  who  still 
maintain  a  post-Glacial  or  inter-Glacial  existence  of  the  Mammoth 
to  prove  their  case. 

I  have  here  and  elsewhere  in  these  pa|)er8  used  the  words  post- 
Glacial  and  inter-Glacial  in  their  commonly  accepted  sense,  as 
meaning  that  the  Mammoth  lived  after  the  deposition  of  the  Drift 
or  lived  between  two  such  successive  depositions.  When  I  say  that 
the  facts  inevitably  point  to  the  Mammoth  beds  when  in  situ  always 
underlying  the  Drift,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Mammoth  preceded 
the  Bo*oalled  Glacial  age.  I  have  written  a  very  big  book  to  try  and 
sho^  ^^--^  -^  is  contrary  to  the  physical  qualities  of  ioe  to  suppose 
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that  it  can  move  except  tinder  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  that 
the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  Drift  deposits  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  level  country  by  ice  sheets  is  an  hypothesis  unsupported  by 
experiment  and  at  issue  with  the  laws  of  ice  movement  so  far  as 
they  are  known.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  great  sheets 
of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  and  the  erratics  connected  with  them 
were  distributed,  or  can  liave  been  distributee!  b>  ice.  I  believe 
with  the  Fathers  and  Grandfathers  ot  Geology,  my  Masters  Murohison 
and  Sedgwick,  Hopkins  and  Phillips  and  Conybeare,  Von  Buch  and 
D'Archiac,  that  the  Drift,  as  we  find  it,  was  very  largely  distributed 
by  water  and  not  by  ice;  and  when  we  find  the  Mammoth  beds 
overlain  by  Drift,  it  means  in  my  view  not  that  the  Mammoth  lived 
before  the  so-called  Glacial  age,  but  that  it  lived  before  the  diluvial 
movement  which  distributed  the  Drift,  and  which  I  think  I  have 
proved,  in  my  work  on  "ITie  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,"  exterminated 
that  beast  and  some  of  its  contemporaries. 

In  my  view  the  Glacial  age  was  not  an  age  of  ice  caps  and  ice 
domes  and  portentous  ice  sheets,  nor  of  any  other  transcendental 
nightmares,  but  an  age  ot  big  glaciers  occupying  the  mountain 
regions  of  half  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  perhaps  of  all  the 
Bouthem  one  in  the  temperate  zones.  Alongside  these  glaciers  there 
then  existed,  as  there  exist  still  in  New  Zealand,  stretches  of  fertile 
country  where  the  Mammoth  and  the  Rhinoceros  could  live,  where 
the  oak  and  the  fir  could  grow,  where  the  contrasts  of  climate  were 
not  caused  by  difference  of  latitude,  but  by  difference  of  elevation, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  Hysena  might  well  feed  upon  the  Keindeer, 
as  we  know  positively  it  did,  where  the  Musk  Sheep  and  the  Pika 
could  live  along  side  of  the  Tiger  and  the  gigantic  Ox,  as  we 
know  they  did,  and  the  polar  willow  could  live  upon  the  upper 
banks  of  a  river  whose  lower  one  were  occupied  by  the  fig  and  the 
Canary  laurel.  The  facts  to  be  explained  seem,  to  me,  to  inexorably 
demand  this. 

Professor  Geikie,  and  other  champions  of  extreme  Glacial  views, 

are  willing  to  allow  that  the  Mammoth  lived  in  Siberia  while  the 



ice  dominated  Europe  and  North-Eastern  America ;  I  believe  that 
it  not  only  lived  in  Siberia,  but  in  European  Russia,  in  Northern 
and  Central  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  South  Britain,  while  the 
Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon  occupied  very  much  the  same  country 
as  the  Buffalo  did  in  later  times  in  America.  At  the  same  time, 
Snowdon  and  the  Grampians,  the  Vosges  east  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
Lanrentian  uplands,  nourished  large  glaciers,  while  those  of  Norway 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  Cascade  mountains,  were  much  larger  than 
any  now  to  be  found  in  those  countries.  Then  came  a  great 
catastrophe,  caused  in  all  probability  by  the  upheaval  of  some  of  the 
greatest  mountain-chains  of  the  world,  of  which  I  have  published 
a  f^reat  deal  of  evidence  in  these  pages,  and  of  corresponding  sub- 
Bulences  elsewhere,  about  which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  write 
on  another  occasion,  and  the  direct  result  of  this  was  the  diluvial 
movement  I  have  mentioned. 

The  story  here  condensed  is,  I  believe,  a  logical  stOTj,  Wii  \\.  \a 
the  0J3}jr  one  which,  bo  far  as  I  know,  explains  the  facts. 
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V. — NoTK  ON  L  »iw  Bkitibh  spkoieb  of  CrcLua  raou  tbi  Coil- 

KicABDaica  or  B&oup,  Lahcashixi. 

By   Hbnh  Woodwud,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.O.B. 

SOME  jrears  oinoe,  Mr.  Mark  Stirrup,  F.G.S.,  of  High  Tbora, 
BowdoD,  Cheebire,  placed  iD  my  hands  a  Dew  form  of  CyefM 
for  examination.  I  had  a  drnwing  of  it  prepared,  and  mads 
a  note  of  it  for  future  reference,  but  proceeded  no  further.  That 
specimen  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Owens  CoHege,  Manchester, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hoyle,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Collections,  1  am  permitted  to  describe  it  in  the  Geolooioal  Maqazinb. 
The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Scott,  from  the 
"Gannister  seam"  of  the  Lower  Coal- mess uren.  Old  Clough  Colliery, 
Bacup,  Lancashire,  and  shows  the  dorsal  aspect  of  a  small  oiroular 
Crustacean  (?)  shield,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  a  figure  of  which 
is  subjoine<1.  (The  veutraL  aspect  adheres  firmly  to  the  matrix,  and 
cannot  be  described.) 
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A.  Dona]  upect  of  carapace  (nat,  mx). 

B.  A  portion  of  tbe  left  postenor  ttorder  magnified  to  ihow  ornameatation. 
Specific  de§eriplion — Shield,  or  carapace,  nearly  circular  in  outline, 

bilaterally  symmetrical  (25  millimetres  brood  by  20  mm.  long), 
hsving  a  well-marked  median  ridge  dividing  the  carapace  in  half 
for  8  mm,  from  the  posterior  border;  posti-rior  margin  slightly 
indented  or  notched  in  the  centre  ;  the  lateral  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  shield  encircled  by  a  smooth  raised  rim,  which  stops  short  at 
the  antero- lateral  margin  (which  is  slightly  compressed  where  the 
rim  terminates),  tbe  shield  being  truncated  for  a  breadth  of  12  mm. 
in  front  There  is  evidence  on  the  right  side  of  a  slight  extension 
of  tbe  smooth  margin  of  the  shield  extending  beyond  the  outer 
raised  rim.  Anteriorly  the  shield  is  ornamented  by  four,  nearly 
equal,  oval,  prominences,  each  being  about  5  mm.  long,  placed  two 
on  either  side  of  the  central  line,'  with  their  longer  axis  directed 
towards  the  front  of  tbe  shield ;  a  welt-marked,  smooth,  semi- 
circular ridge  occupies  the  centre  of  each  lateral  area,  and  uniies 
with  tbe  raised  median  ridge  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  shield. 
The  area  enclosed  between  the  outer  and  median  ridgea  becomes 
considerably  narrower  as  these  approach  the  centre,  near  the 
posterior  region  of  the  carapace.  The  median  ridge  ends  in  front 
close  to   the  outer  pair  of  oval  prominenoM ;  two  other  rather 
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Kinicircalar  Bmoc^tli  nised  ridges,  broader  and  ftliorter  tlian  the 
preoediDg  ridge  (by  ^vhich  indtHxl  they  are  encircled),  occupy  the 
inner  and  more  central  portion  of  the  shield,  the  outer  one  com- 
mencing near  to,  and  the  inner  one  on,  the  central  rid^e,  at  o  mm. 
distance  from  the  posterior  border,  and  curving  forwards  until  they 
tOQch  the  posterior  ends  of  the  two  pairs  of  oval  prominences  near 
the  front  of  the  carapace.  In  the  centre,  between  these  raised 
ri<]ge8  and  the  oval  bodies,  is  a  small  lozenge-nhaped  area,  which  is 
continued  back^wards  till  it  unites  with  the  me<Han  ridge  of  the  shield. 

The  surface  of  the  shield  (particularly  the  posterior  portion)  is 
very  finely  granulated  with  minute  circular  and  uval  puntules  (see 
woodcut,  fig.  B).  No  eye-spots  are  observable  (unless  a  |>air  of  the 
oval  promiuenoes  in  front  may  represent  eyes?  see  woodcut,  fig.  A), 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  appendages  to  be  discovered  on  the  matrix. 

Observations. —  Of  the  seven  species  of  Cyclut  already  described 
hy  me,  six  are  from  the  Carbon ifen>us  Limestone  of  Yorkshire 
and  Ireland  (see  Geol.  Mag.  1870,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  554-558,  Plate 
XXIII.)  and  one  from  the  Coal-Shales  of  Carluke,  Scotland  (see 
Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  1868,  p.  72,  pi.  ii.  tig.  1,  and  op,  eit.).  Several 
sjieciraens,  not  yet  de8cril)ed,  were  obtained,  many  years  since,  from 
the  i)enny stone  in^nstone,  over  the  thick  coal,  of  the  Staffordshire 
Coal-field,  at  Coseley,  near  Dudley,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
C.K.,  F.G.S.,  of  Dudley,  and  will  be  shortly  descrilied  by  me.* 

In  ;^eneral  outline  this  species  from  Bacup  resembles  most  nearly 
Cticlm  {  Haliryne?)  agnottis,  H.  von  Meyer,  sp.,  from  the  Muschelkalk 
of  Kottweil,  Germany  (see  Palaeontographica,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  2;H, 
pi.  19,  fig.  23),  but  it  differs  in  having  an  indentation  or  notch  in 
the  p<.»8terior  V>order,  whereas  the  German  specimen  has  a  small 
prominence.  The  arrangement  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  shield  is 
similar  but  still  very  distinct. 

I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  treating  this  as  a  new  species,  and 
bare  named  it  Cyclus  Scottiy  after  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Geo.  Scott,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  some  years  ago  to  the  Owens  College  Museum. 

\l. — On  the  Occuhrenck  of  a  Trilohite  in  tub  Skiddaw  Slates 

OF  TUE  Isle  of  Man. 

By  IIerhekt  Bolton, 
A-ssistant  Keeper,  Muncheater  Museum,  Owens  roll«»rre. 

THE  series  of  slates,  schists,  and  grits,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
are  re;;arded  as  identical  with  the  Skiddaw  Slates  of  the  Lake 
District,  have  hitherto  yielded  no  traces  of  fossils,  if  we  except  tlio 
rare  worm-like  markings  known  as  Paiioochorda.  The  writer 
<lurin;^  the  month  of  August  last,  took  the  opi)ortunity  of  a  visit  to 
the  island  (in  connection  with  the  geological  mapping  by  Professor 
Dawkins)  to  search  very  closely  the  least  altered  slates  of  the  series 
along  their  northern  outcrop. 

After  a  barren  search  of  several  days,  two  specimens  of  Palreo- 
cljorda  and  the  fragmentary  intaglio  cast  of  a  trilohite  were  found. 
The  specimens  of  Palaeochorda  call  for  no  special  mention,  hut  the 
*  I  re;rret  to  have  overlooknl  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach's  papiT  on  ('i/c/u.s  ttt^fmio,  Curhoiii- 
ferciu"!  fu.Ties,  Lun^holm.     (See  Trana.  Roy.  iSoc,  Ediub.  18bii,  vol.  xii.  xA..  ■x.TLNm. 
figs.  [)-0d,  p.  2-27.— H.  W. 
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trilobite  cast,  notwithstanding  its  fragmentary  condition,  is  of  great 
importance,  as  giving  a  possible  clue  to  the  stratigraphical  po«ititm 
of  the  slates  in  which  it  occurred,  and  also  as  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  organic  remains  in  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  an 
unfossiliferous  series. 

The  specimen  was  found  at  Ballast owel,  a  hill  crest  overlooking 
Ramsey  on  the  south-west,  and  lying  midway  between  the  familiar 
Albert  Tower  and  Elfin  Glen. 

The  Skiddaw  Slates  are  here  found  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^  to  the  north-west,  and  are  a  little  contorted.  They  consist  of  an 
alternation  of  schistose  slates,  dark  and  but  slightly  altered  slates 
and  dark  slates  chargeii  with  well  rounded  quartzite  pebbles. 

Quartz  veins  pass  in  all  directions  through  the  series. 

The  trilobite  cast  was  picked  up  from  the  scree  immediately  under 
the  schistose  slate  and  was  evidently  derived  from  that  rock. 

The  following  diagnosis  of  the  trilobite  has  been  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  a  wax  impression. 

Impression  of  Body  and  PvGrDruM. 

Thorax  of  six  rings ;  axis  convex  and  of  uniform  width  ;  body 
rings  narrow  and  well  markeil  off  from  one  another.  Pleur»  very 
broad,  twice  the  width  of  the  axis;  grooves  deep,  broadening  towards 
the  extremities,  and  disappearing  a  short  distance  from  the  axis; 
extremities  directed  backwards.  Pygidium  a  little  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  thorax ;  width  double  the  length ;  axis  flattened, 
convex,  and  ending  bluntly  in  the  middle  of  the  pygidium. 

Observations. — From  the  presence  of  six  thoracic  rings,  grooved 
pleursd,  and  semi-circular  smooth  pygidium  with  feeble  axis ;  the 
writer  was  inclined  to  class  the  specimen  as  an  JBglina,  but  Dr. 
Henry  Woodward  has  kindly  pointed  out  that  it  differs  from  MgWntL 
in  the  sides  of  the  axis  being  parallel  along  their  whole  length,  and 
in  being  convex,  whereas  in  the  former  the  axis  diminishes  in  breadth 
from  before  backwards,  and  is  flattened. 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  specimen  with  others  from  the 
Cambrian  of  North  Wales,  Dr.  Woodward  is  of  opinion  that  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  placed  in  the  genus  Aaaphw  as  ^(//I'/ia. 
Unfortunately  the  specimen  is  too  distorted  and  fragmentary  to  settle 
the  point.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  specimen  belongs  to  one  of 
the  two  genera,  and  since  both  are  markedly  Ordovician  or  Lower 
Silurian  forms,  we  may  take  it  as  evidence  that  the  Skiddaw  Slates 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ramsey,  are  of  Arenig  or  Llandeilo  age.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  two  specimens  of 
PaUsoehorda  (an  Arenig  form)  in  the  same  beds. 

The  relation  of  the  slates  near  Ramsey  to  the  general  series  are 
difficult  to  determine  until  the  mapping  of  the  Island,  now  in  hand 
by  Prof.  Dawkins,  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  is 
completed. 

A  traverse,  however,  made  from  Perth  Mooar,  the  commencement 
of  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Nicholson's  anticlinfd,^  to  Ballastowel,  a 

1  Harkneis  and  NicholBon,  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soo.  toI.  xxii.  1866. 
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diitanoe  of  three  miles,  showed  the  slates  dipping  to  the  north-west 
itahi^h  an^le  (aboat  45^),  so  that  a  considerable  thickness  of  slate 
most  underlie  those  whioh  yielded  the  trilobite.  The  thickness  also 
of  the  overlying  slates  must  be  considerable. 

The  finding  of  the  interesting  specimen  which  we  have  described, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  will,  we  trust, 
Btimnlate  research  and  lead  to  increased  attention  being  paid  to  these 


VII. — The  Glaoial  Succession. 
By  R.  M.  Deelbt,  F.G.S. 

ALL  students  of  British  Glacial  geology  must  feel  that  to  Prof. 
James  Geikie  we  owe  much  of  our  present  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  Pleistocene  succession  in  Europe ;  for  he  has  not  only 
been  a  zealous  worker  in  the  field,  but  has  placed  before  us  in  a 
clear  manner  the  valuable  investigations  of  Continental  geologists, 
with  a  view  to  showing  how  the  succession  that  has  been  made  out 
on  the  main  land  may  be  made  to  agree  with  that  of  our  islands. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  last  May, 
"On  the  Glacial  Succession  in  Europe,"  we  have  his  latest  important 
contribution  to  this  subject.  No  doubt  when  we  have  the  promised 
new  edition  of  the  '*  Great  Ice  Age  "  in  our  hands,  giving  in  detail 
the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  points  he  raises  in  this  paper.  Still  the 
Baccession  he  has  adopted  is  so  clearly  described,  that  in  the  absence 
of  his  more  complete  work,  and  even  though  he  has  not  referred 
specifically  to  English  deposits,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
compare  his  results  with  those  I  gave  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  in  1886. 

Manj'  geologists  even  now  seem  to  be  far  from  having  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  whether  there  really  was  any  considerable  alternation 
of  warm  and  cold  epochs  during  the  Pleistocene  period,  nor  can  it 
be  said  that  there  is  more  than  a  general  agreement  in  many  cases 
between  the  successions  made  out  by  workers  in  diflFerent  districts. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  content  at  present  to  state  the  opinions  at 
which  we  have  individually  arrived,  and  by  comparing  the  results 
80  obtaiuerl  strive  to  construct  a  true  history  of  the  Pleistocene 
period.  Tliat  this  can  be  accomplished  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever ;  but  whether  it  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  facts  now  at  our  disposal,  or  whether  it  will  result  from 
future  discoveries,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  deal  with 
Professor  Geikie's  conclusions  in  a  captious  spirit,  or  that  I  wish 
to  adversely  criticise  his  conclusions  ;  my  object  is  really  to  place 
on  record  what  I  regard  as  a  possibly  correct  correlation  of  the 
succession  be  has  adopted  with  the  one  made  out  by  myself,  and 
also  to  refer  to  certain  physical  changes  which  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  and  formation  of  certain  high- 
level  bheliy  gravels. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  misunderatooA  Pto^^«»?»ox 
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Geikie's  oorrelation  of  tHe  Scottish  deposits  with  those  of  England 
and  Wales,  for  it  was  not  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  give  us  any 
facts,  other  than  such  as  relate  to  the  distribution  of  the  Boulder- 
clays,  so  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide  as  to  which  English 
deposits  he  is  sometimes  referring.  Still,  from  the  localities  be 
mentions,  I  judge  that  the  "lower  or  oldest"  Boulder-clay  which 
**  has  the  widest  extension  southwards,  for  it  has  heen  traced  as  far 
as  the  valley  of  the  Thames,"  must  be  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay — 
that  is  one  of  my  Middle  Pleistocene  deposits.  This  view  is 
supported  by  his  statement  that  **  The  Upper  Boulder-clay,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  extend  south  of  the  Midlands  of  England." 
He  here  seems  to  refer  to  the  Purple  Boulder-clay,  which  is  possibly 
of  Newer  Pleistocene  age. 

On  p.  146  of  his  paper  Prof.  Geikie  summarises  in  the  form  of  an 
excellent  table  the  succession  he  has  adopt^id  for  Europe.  This 
table  I  have  somewhat  abridged  and  placed  alongside  my  own  classi- 
fication in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement. 

In  this  table  he  groups  all  the  English  Boulder-clays  older  than, 
and  I  suppose  including,  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  in  his  third  group, 
or  epoch  of  maximum  glaciation.  But  there  is  yet  an  older  glacial 
group  mentioned,  of  the  age  of  the  Weybourn  Crag,  during  which  the 
ground  moraine  of  the  great  Baltic  glacier,  underlying  the  "  Lower 
diluvium  "  of  Germany,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  Can 
this  epoch  be  the  equivalent  of  my  Older  Pleistocene  epoch  ?  Un- 
fortunately the  Boulder-clays  and  sands  of  this  epoch  occurring  in  the 
Trent  Basin  have  not  been  traced  into  East  Anglia.  Their  relation- 
ships with  the  Contorted  Drift,  White  Sand,  and  Cromer  Tills  of 
Norfolk  are  therefore  unknown,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  Early  and  Middle  Pennine  Boulder-clays,  and 
the  Quartzose  Sand  are  any  of  them  as  old  as  the  Weybourn  Crag, 
but  what  evidence  there  is  seems  entirely  against  such  a  supposition. 
We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  deposits  of  Prof.  Geikie's  third 
group  as  belonging  partly  to  my  Middle  Pleistocene  and  partly  to 
my  Older  Pleistocene  epoch,  and  regard  such  an  early  deposit  as  the 
Weybourn  Crag  as  not  being  represented  in  the  Trent  Basin,  but 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Older  Pleistocene  epoch. 

From  Professor  Geikie's  table  it  seems  that  he  regards  climatic 
changes  as  furnishing  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  classiOcation 
of  Pleistocene  deposits  ;  physical  changes,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  not  being  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose.  In  fact  the  succession  simply  changes  alternately  from 
Glacial  to  Interglacial.  Possibly  this  method  of  classifying  the 
deposits  may  prove  to  be  the  best  in  the  long  run,  although  it  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  that  adopted  for  the  older  rocks.  However 
this  may  be,  in  studying  the  deposits  of  the  Trent  Basin,  it  was 
found  most  convenient  to  base  the  divisions  chiefly  upon  physical 
considerations,  such  as  the  abnormal  condition  of  ice-flow  which 
obtained  at  one  time  in  the  Midlands  of  England  ;  an  ice-flow  which 
brought  into  the  Trent  Basin  an  assemblage  of  rock  fragments  quite 
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unlike  those  'whicb  had  heen  laid  down  hy  the  earlier  glaciers.     I 

refer  to  the  apreading  of  easterly  and  southerly  rocks,  suoh  as  clialk, 

fliDts,  and  Lias  limestone  and  fossils  over  the  older  fonnHtions  to 

the  west  and  uorth-west»  hy  an  ice-flow  which  moved  in  a  direction 

oontrary  to  or  across  that  of  previous  or  suhsequent  ice  movements. 

In  the  Midlands  of  England  the  Older  Pleistocene  series  consists 

of  two  thick  deposits  of  tough  Boulder-clay,  separated  from  each 

other  hy  a  thick,  false-hedded  bed  of  sand  or  gravel.    These  deposits 

are  not  local,  but  on  the  contrary  hnve  been  found  retaining  their 

lithological  charaoteristics  at  such  widely  separated  points  as  Gelston 

near  Grantham,    Leicester,   Nottingham,    Burton,   and   Ashbourne. 

The  boulders  are  mainly  of  Pennine  origin,  but  there  are  a  few 

more  distant  erratics.     Flint  and  chalk  are  quite  absent,  although 

the  deposits  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cretaceous  escarpment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  thene  Older  Pleistocene  deposits  were 

formed  when  the  local  glaciers  entered  the  lowlands,  and  that  the 

easterly  rocks  were  thrust  over  them  by  the  brushing  aside  of  the 

lt»cal  ice  by  the  pressure  of  a  great  Scandinavian  ice-flow.     But 

the  deposits  themselves  when  examined   in  detail  do  not  seem  to 

support  this  view,  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  is 

quite  sharp,  and  when  the  succession  is  anything  like  complete  the 

Early  and  Middle  Pleistocene  Boulder-clays  are  separated  by  sands 

which  clearly  indicate  open  water.    It  only  seems  possible  to  account 

for  this  absence  of  local  glaciers  when  the  Scandinavian  ice  advunced 

over  this  country,  on  the  assumption  that  it  occurred  during  a  period 

of  submergence.      It  must  be  admitted  that  the  opposition,  just  now, 

to  such  a  view  is  very  strong ;  an  opposition,  I  think,  based  on  very 

inadequate  grounds. 

During  Older  Pleistocene  times  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain 
f^tood  well  out  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  climate  became  more  and  more 
severe  the  glaciers  radiated  from  the  hills,  spread  over  the  partially 
submerged  low-lands,  and  deposit»*d  the  great  beds  of  non-flinty, 
silty,  Boulder-clays,  tills,  and  sands.  In  these  silty  clays,  deposited 
long  distances  from  the  hills,  the  proportion  of  well  8triate<l  stones 
is  very  large,  indeed  much  larger  than  in  the  moraines  formed  in 
the  mountain  valleys.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  by  the  timo 
the  ice  had  reached  the  Midlands  the  glaciers  in  the  hills  had  become 
80  thick  that  very  few  cliffs  were  siiflficiently  high  to  shed  stones  on 
their  upper  surfaces  ;  the  transported  rocks  being  mainly  derived 
fnun  the  bed  of  the  ice.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  British  ice 
passed  into  the  German  Ocean  and  became  continent  with  the 
Sc^iudinavian  ice  at  this  particular  epoch  ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Continental  ice  was  unable  to  override 
wliat  is  now  the  Trent  Basin. 

At  the  close  of  the  Older  Pleistocene  epoch  the  climate  again 
became  warmer,  but  in  the  succeeding  Middle  Pleistocene  epoch 
cold  CDuditioTis  again  Knpervene<l,  but  this  time  accompanied  by  a 
Rulmiergence.  Din*ing  this  epoch  it  is  possible  the  Moeltryfaen, 
Macclesfield,  Gloppa,  and  Wicklow  high-level  shell  gravels  were 
formed.     Owing  to  this  submergence  there  seems  to  \\avo  be^u  vi\i 
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absence  of  great  glaciers  in  the  British  Tsles,  and  the  Scandinavian 
glacier  passed  unchecked  up  the  easterly  valleys  of  England  towards 
the  central  watershed  ;  for  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  becomes  a  mere 
silt  with  an  occasional  flint  in  such  sheltered  places  as  Market  Bos- 
worth  and  Abbots  Bromley.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when 
the  mountains  of  the  British  Islands  were  well  out  of  the  water  and 
nourished  great  glaciers,  the  moisture  laden  south-westerly  winds 
would  be  precipitated  in  some  measure  before  they  reached  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  whereas  when  these  islands  were  partly 
submerged  the  precipitation  would  be  on  the  continental  uplands, 
and  the  Scandinavian  glaciers  would  reach  their  greatest  develop- 
ment The  chalky  gravel  which  rests  upon  the  chalky  clay  and 
encumbers  all,  or  almost  all,  the  southerly  and  westerly  watershed 
of  the  Trent  does  not  contain  molluscan  remains,  although  the  ice- 
sheet  of  that  date  presumably  passed  over  the  floor  of  the  German 
Ocean,  yet  to  the  west  of  the  watershed,  and  in  such  straits  as  those 
of  Silverdale  and  Biddulph,  shell  fragments  are  very  numerous. 
Why,  if  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Cumbrian  ice-sheet  was  able  to  form 
shell  gravels  at  a  height  of  1360  feet  in  Wales,  1200  feet  in  Wick- 
low,  and  1150  feet  at  Macclesfield,  was  it  unable  to  form  them  in 
the  centra],  south-eastern,  and  northern  portions  of  the  Trent  Basin  ? 
And  why  was  the  Scandinavian  glacier  unable  to  form  shell  gravels 
in  East  Leicestershire  ?  I'he  gravels  and  sands  are  there  in  force, 
but  not  the  shells.  Rather  the  high  level  gravels  of  Wales  are  truly 
marine  deposits,  and  the  flints  they  conbiin  were  carried  from  the 
east  by  bergs  carved  from  the  Great  Scandinavian  Glacier  which 
occupied  the  easterly  valleys  of  England  and  not  from  Antrim. 
According  to  this  view  the  gravels  were  formed  partly  during  mild 
and  partly  during  cold  conditions  of  climate.  One  explanation  of 
the  absence  of  molluscan  remains  in  the  gravels  to  the  east  of  the 
central  watershed  is  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  not  very  wide, 
and  that  the  northern  part  of  the  German  Ocean  was  blocked  by  ice, 
leaving  the  enclosed  area  too  brackish  for  mollusca  to  flourish  in, 
and  also  that  in  interglacial  times  the  German  Ocean  was  dry  land. 

Professor  Geikie's  third  epoch,  a  glacial  one,  would  therefore  seera 
to  require  further  sul)divi8ion  into  five  distinct  epochs  marked  by  a 
possibly  continuous  but  varying  depth  of  submergence.  There  is 
no  proof,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  widespread  nature  of 
both  the  sands  and  Boulder-clays,  and  their  marked  lithologicul 
peculiarities,  that  these  epochs  indicate  great  climatic  changes,  but 
the  evidence  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition.  From 
the  table  showing  '*  The  Glacial  Succession "  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  means  seven  distinct  cold  epochs. 

On  the  advent  of  warmer  conditions,  at  the  close  of  Middle 
Pleistocene  times,  Britain  was  again  elevated,  and  the  Trent  began 
to  deposit  its  high-level  gravels,  and  clear  out  the  Boulder-clays 
from  its  valley.  Some  of  these  gravels  are  between  70  and  80  feet 
above  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  present  valley,  and  all  terraces 
above  about  30  feet  show  signs  of  great  surface  disturbance.  From 
the  trend  of  the  ridges  and   furrows  of  these  surface  deposits 


the  glaciera  would  appear  to  bftvb  oomc  down  the  VftUej  from  tlio 
weat  rather  than  whully  Troin  the  VAlleja  of  the  Derwent  ud  DoTOb 
There  b  no  evidence  to  sbow  tturt  there  mi^t  not  have  been  leTenL 
glaciers  ID  Newer  Pennine  tuoee.  On  thu  point  I  remarted, 
■ix  years  ago,  "  I  have  only  l>eeB  able  to  shovr  the  existenoe  of  one 
period  of  glocintion  during  tbU  Opooh,  bot  there  might  have  been 
two  or  evea  more,  !!Pjiiii-iite<l  by  oonsiderable  intarraU  of  time." 
Aoootdn^  to  Profenor  Qeikie  ^re  were  three— hia  fifth,  Beventh, 
and  ninth  epoohs.  In  theee  Lnter  Pleirtooane  timea  the  diteotion 
of  tb»  ioB*A}w  wa^  aa  the  inrfaoB  diatarbanoea  riiow,  again  In 
■Doordaoee  with  tiie  preaent  looal  featnreB  of  the  ooantry,  the 
diraotioQ  of  the  io»-flow  whiA  fbnned  tbe  Qient  Ohalkjr  fiooldar* 
dnj  hnvlng  been  quite  an  abnormal  one. 

Tei  Ottmu,  fiTFODMooir. 


^  9    Sari;  FMowu  B.C. 
£     Qwmaw  Stai. 

^      Middle  Penning  B.C. 
»  S     Melton  Sand. 
(X  g     OitM  CtiRlkj  B.C, 
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By  T.  HiLLAKD  RiADi,  C.E.,  F.Q.S.,  F.E.I.B.A. 

The  New. 

THE  new  gcbool  of  gladal  geology  has  found  a  champion  in  Mr. 
Percy  Kendall,  wbo,  in  ten  pages  of  this  Maoazihe  (November, 
1892,  pp.  491-500),  attempta  a  reply  to  some  of  my  criticisms.' 
Since  then  Dr.  G-.  F.  Wright's  work,  entitled  "  Man  and  the  Olacial 
Period,"  has  made  its  appearance,  and  in  this  Mr.  Kendall  is  allowed 
41  pages  to  explain  his  views  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Mr.   Kendall  asks  for  "a  clear  exposition"  of  my  views  under 

no  less  than  seven  heads,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  it  would  take 

two  years'  issue  of  this  Maqazihe,  with  no  end  of  double  nombers, 

•  Qluial  Oeologj:  OU  ud  JVeir,  Osoi..  Had.  Jul;,  lfi92,  ^.  SV(l-ai\. 
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to  deal  with  them  properly.  Jadging  bj  the  length  of  his  replj 
and  the  ground  ooTered  bj  it,  the  estimate  is  no  doabt  a  moderate 
one.  I  shall  therefore,  to  save  time  and  space,  refer  Mr.  Kendall 
to  the  numerous  papers  of  mine  on  glacial  geology  which,  at  his 
request,  I  some  time  since  presented  him  with. 

Mr.  Kendall's  reply  deals  only  with  two  sections  of  the  subject^ 
Tiz.,  the  Distribution  of  Ermtics  and  the  MoUuscan  remains.  I 
presume  they  have  been  c«lected  as  his  strongest  points,  and  I  was 
in  hopes  to  have  gained  some  important  information  in  the  way 
of  facts  that  would  be  helpful  in  any  honest  attempt  to  interpret 
the  phenomena.  Instead  of  this  I  find  that  information  well  known 
to  glacial  geologists,  through  the  labours  of  Mackintosh  and  others, 
including  myself,  trotted  out  as  if  it  were  new.  These  facts  of 
distribution  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  frequently  explained,  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  Irish  Sea  Glacier  hypothesis.  Mr.  Kendall 
seems  to  think  that  if  he  can  show  any  grouping  of  boulders  in  the 
Boulder-clay,  or  indeed  anywhere  on  the  drift  area,  he  has  a 
sufficient  answer  to  my  criticisms ;  and  in  proof  of  this  grouping 
he  quotes  as  authorities  the  observations  of  geologists  whose  ex- 
periences are  much  newer  even  than  the  new  geology.  Although 
not  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Kendall's  ipse  dixit  on  the  points  either 
of  grouping  or  proportionate  distribution  of  erratics,  1  have  not  the 
slightest  indisposition,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  granting  him  all 
he  states.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  sign  of  generosity  on  my  part,  tor 
the  reason  that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  alter  the  bearing  of  the 
evidence  at  all. 

It  is  admitted  that  Lake  District  rocks,  together  with  Scotch  rocks, 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  proportion  all  the  way  from  Macclesfield 
to  Moel  Tryfaen.  It  has  never  been  explained  on  the  Irish  Sea  glacier 
hyi>othesis  how  they  oome  to  be  distributed  and  intermixed  over 
buch  a  wide  area,  and  this  is  the  information  I  have  in  vain  been 
seeking.  In  Dr.  Wright's  book  it  is  very  clearly  shown  (pp.  58-60) 
how  the  Alpine  boulders  found  on  the  Jura  were  proved  by  Guyot 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  their  positions  by  a  glacier.  The  proof 
was  simple  and  convincing.  All  the  boulders  derived  from  the  right 
side  of  the  Rhone  clung  to  that  side,  while  all  the  boulders  derived 
from  the  left  side  clung  to  the  left  side,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  crossed  over.  If  all  the  Lake  District  rocks  were  found  in  a 
trail  from  Cumberland  to  Macclesfield,  and  the  Scotch  rocks  in 
a  trail  from  Wigtown  or  Dumfries  to  Carnarvonshire  and  none  crossed 
over,  the  Irish  Sea  glacier  would  **  score."  This  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
rocks  occur  over  the  whole  area  even  according  to  the  new  glaoialists 
and  are  inextricably  intermingled  at  all  horizons  according  to  my 
obnervations. 

Until  information  is  given  which  will  harmonise  these  observa- 
tions with  the  work  of  the  Irish  Sea  glacier  as  conceived  by  its 
latest  supporters,*  it  seems  a  waste  of  paper  and  printing  ink  to 

^  In  this  connection  the  communication  from  Mr.  Deeley  (Gbol.  Mao.  p.  573-4), 
is  well  worth  studying. 
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(liseius  any  otber  points,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the  two  years' 
lease  of  tbts  Journal  we  are  assured  will  be  required  for  a  full 
ooQsideration  of  glacial  phenomena. 

Before,  bo^wever,  leaving  the  subject  it  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  tbe  map  of  the  British  Isles  in  Dr.  Wright's  book,  on 
which  the  lines  of  the  Irish  Sea  glacier  are  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Kendall — not  in  black  and  white,  btit  in  red.  We  have  been 
prepared  from  time  to  time  for  the  evolution  this  glacier  has  under- 
gone to  fit  it  to  the  new  facts  of  glacial  history  as  they  arose,  but 
I  confess  to  feeling  staggered  at  the  *'  evolutions  *'  it  is  put  through, 
when  I  read  tbe  graphic  description  of  what  is  euphoniously  called 
the  "  Existing "  of  the  Irish  Sea  glacier,  and  the  production  of  the 
Sol  way  glacier,  by  a  cleavage  which  took  place  at  Ravenglass  by 
the  pressure  which  forced  it  against  the  Cumbrian  coast.  "The 
'Easting*  motion  carried  it  up  the  Sol  way  Frith,  its  right  flank 
spreading  over  tbe  low  plain  of  northern  Cumberland,  which  it 
strewed  with  boulders  of  the  well-known  •  Syenite  *  (granophyre)  of 
Biittermere."  ....''  Under  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  head  of 
ice  this  stream  rose  from  sea-level,  turned  back  or  incorporated  the 
native  Cumbrian  glacier  which  stood  in  its  path,  and  having  arrived 
almost  at  the  %vater8hed  between  the  northern  and  southern  drainage, 
it  swept  round  to  the  eastward  and  crossed  over  the  Pennine  water- 
shed, not,  however,  by  the  lowest  pass,  which  is  only  some  1400 
feet  above  sea- level,  but  by  the  higher  pass  of  Stainmoor,  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  1800  to  2000  feet"  ....  **This  Stainmoor  glacier 
passed  directly  over  the  Pennine  Chain  past  the  mouths  of  several 
valleys,  and  into  Teesdale,  which  it  descended  and  spread  out  in  the 
low  grounds  beyond."  ....  "The  other  branch  of  the  Sol  way 
glacier  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Trthing  and  over  into  the  Tyne, 
and  out  at  sea  at  Tynemouth.  It  canied  Scotch  granites  with 
it,"  etc. 

These  be  "  fairy  tales  of  science,"  indeed,  and  we  naturally  ask 
ourselves  on  what  is  all  this  large  superstructure  of  theory  built? 
I  confess  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer — it  is  beyond  me,  and 
Mr.  Kendall  does  not  help  us.  Grant  whatever  conditions  may  be 
asked  for,  especially  such  as  no  one  has  had  experience  of,  and 
grant  them  in  any  required  magnitude,  and  it  is  wonderful  what 
enpneering  feati?  (in  the  imagination)  may  be  performed. 

For  my  own  part  1  have  been  used  to  sober  reality,  and  prefer 
the  old  fashioned  careful  weighing  of  evidence.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  invent  imaginary  conditions  to  do  imaginary  work 
instead  of  rigorously  reasoning  out  the  probabilities  of  geological 
Jacts — all  too  few  in  many  cases — I  shall  leave  the  seemingly 
congenial  occupation  to  the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  science,  and 
Confess  myself  entirely  unfitted  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
iu  vest  igat  ion. 
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I.  —  A  Catalogue  of  British  Jurassic  Gasteropoda.  By  W. 
H.  HuDLESTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.G.S.,  and  Edward  Wilson, 
F.G.S,  8vo.  pp.  xxxiii.  and  147.  (London :  Printed  for  and 
Published  by  the  Authors,  and  Dulau  &  Co.,  1892.)     Price  Is,  6(1. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  mass  of  Geological  literature  shows 
every  year  the  greater  need,  not  merely  of  indexing  our 
knowledge  but  of  tabulating  the  facts  that  have  been  accumulated. 
Tlie  mere  catalogue  of  publications  is  valuable  in  its  way  to  scientific 
workers,  if  brought  out  at  regular  intervals ;  but  far  more  valuable 
Hre  those  works  which,  like  the  present  one,  summarize  our 
knowledge  on  particular  subjects. 

The  labour  of  cataloguing  our  British  Fossils  was  for  long 
in  abeyance,  until  happily  a  start  was  made  in  the  excellent 
Catalogue  of  British  Fossil  Vertebrata,  by  Messrs.  Smith  Woodward 
and  Sherborn.  We  have  much  pleasure  now  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  another  work  that  enumerates  one  group  of  British 
fossils — the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Jurassic  rocks.  This  work,  like  the 
one  before  mentioned,  is  not  a  simple  list  of  the  known  species,  but 
a  careful  record  of  the  well-established  species,  with  full  references 
to  the  original  figuras  and  authorities,  and  to  the  geological  forma- 
tions and  principal  localities.  The  nomenclature  has  been  subject 
to  critical  revision,  and  all  synonyms,  as  well  as  names  of  rejected 
and  doubtful  species,  are  noted  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Such  a 
work  can  only  be  adequately  done  by  those  having  special  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the  work  has  been  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  the  highest  authorities.  Thus  Mr.  Hudleston 
has  for  many  years  made  a  particular  study  of  the  Gasteropoda  of 
the  Oolitic  rocks,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  have  been  published 
partly  in  this  Magazine,  and  partly  in  the  volumes  of  the  Palasonto- 
graphical  Society ;  while  Mr.  Wilson  has  devoted  himself  more 
especially  to  the  Liassic  Gasteropoda,  and  his  contributions  on  the 
subject  are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Geoloqioal  Magazine. 

In  their  present  work,  the  authors  enumerate,  in  one  list,  all 
species  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Portland  Beds;  and  they  give 
a  separate  list  of  the  Rh»tic  species,  which  "  though  not  strictly 
Jurassic,"  are  included,  so  as  to  indicate  the  scanty  beginnings  of 
the  Jurassic  Gasteropod  fauna.  These  are  supplemented  by  lists  of 
Foreign  species  of  doubtful  occurrence  in  British  strata,  and  of 
''species"  not  accepted.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Purbeck 
Gasteropods  are  omitted,  and  we  judge  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  at  present  the  species  have  not  been  fully  worked  out.  More- 
over the  authors  remark  that,  "  The  identification  in  British  Jurassic 
rocks  (below  the  Purbecks)  of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  Gasteropoda 
in  beds  associated  with  marine  bivalve  and  other  fossils,  cannot  be 
unre8erve<lly  accepted  without  some  strong  confirmatory  evidence." 
The'  species  of  Helix,  Hydrobia,  Planorbis,  etc.,  that  have  been 
described  are  inserted  with  a  query. 
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In  glanoing  over  the  pages  of  this  work,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
oomparatively  few  ohangea  in  uomenclature  are  introduced.  We 
kave  been  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jiirassio  Phasianella — 
the  species  are  now  included  under  Bourguelia ;  and  also  for  the 
abandonmeifft  of  Eueyelua  in  favour  of  Amberleya,  Chemnitzia  (so 
far  as  Jurassic  species  are  concerned)  remains  almost  wholly  a  Liassic 
genus;  one  species  is  retained  for  a  Corallian  form,  but  the  Great 
Oolite  species  are  queried,  and  others  are  mostly  assigned  to 
Pseudomelania.  Monodouta  lavigata  becomes  an  Ataphrus.  Eulima, 
PUrocera,  Scalaria  and  some  other  genera  are  no  longer  recognized 
as  Jurassic.  Where  subgenera  have,  for  biological  purposes,  been 
introduced,  they  are  placed  in  a  subordinate  position ;  as  with 
Pt^gtuatis  and  Nerinella,  which  are  arranged  under  the  genus 
NerituBo.  Euspira  likewise  is  included  under  Natica.  This  plan 
is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  geologist. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  zones  in  which  species  occur, 
and  this  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  except  in  the  cases  of 
certain  species  obtained  and  described  by  the  authors  themselves,  or 
enamerated  by  other  authorities  in  recent  years.  Attention  was  not 
paid  in  old  times  to  'minute  horizons,  and  even  now-a-days  the  col- 
lector will  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  situ  specimens  that  would 
satisfy  the  quite  legitimate  demands  of  the  palaeontologist.  Sowerby 
described  some  of  his  species  from  Drift  specimens  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  authors,  in  assigning  a  locality  to  each  species,  have, 
BO  far  as  possible,  given  the  first  place  to  the  type  locality,  or  to 
the  locality  where  a  foreign  species  has  first  been  noted  in  Britain. 
In  future  works  of  the  kind  it  would  be  useful  if  the  type  locality 
were  printed  in  italics. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  dates  and  priority  the  authors  remark, 
"A  person  might  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  hunting  up 
such  evidence  as  would  be  required  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  upon 
these  points,  which  ought  to  be  relegated  to  an  international  com- 
mittee whose  decision  should  be  final." 

The  census  given  by  the  authors  curiously  enough  records  exactly 
lOOO  species  of  Gasteropods  from  the  Lias  and  Oolites,  to  which  15 
may  be  added  for  the  KhsBtic  species.  About  150  doubtful  forms 
are  rejected. 

The  volume,  printed  as  it  is  on  thick  paper,  almost  equals  in  bulk 
that  of  Morris*  Catalogue,  of  which  the  second  edition  was  published 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  Hence  it  may  be  judged  that  a  complete 
Catalogue  of  British  Fossils  will  now  occupy  many  volumes.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  present  work  is  brought  out 
uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  the  Catalogue  of  British  Fossil 
Vertebrata. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  others  may  now  be  stirred  up  to  continue 
the  good  work  which  has  been  commenced,  and  so  far  carried  out 
with  such  excellent  results.  Great  labour,  an<l  a  certain  amount  of 
<^rudgery,  must  always  be  incurred  in  preparing  catalogues  of  this 
description.  These  however  are  not  the  most  serious  obstacle^  to 
the  continuance  of  ihe  work,    l^ot  every  working  pa\»ou\AAo^\^\., 
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who  might  be  ready  to  assist,  wonld  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  publication.  Authors  may  do  their  work  as  a 
labour  of  love ;  but  publishers  are  usually  animated  by  other  motives. 
We  must  however  state,  that  the  issue  of  the  Catalogue  of  Vertebrata, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  owes  much  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.  We  fear  that  their  laudable  efforts 
have  been  attended  by  loss.  In  the  present  instance  we  believe  the 
authors  have  undertaken  the  entire  0(>st  of  publication.  Geologists 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  even  if  they  are  not  specially  interested 
in  Vertebrata  and  Jurassic  Gasteropoda,  they  should  cheerfully  and 
readily  support  the  undertaking,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  the  great 
work  of  cataloguing  our  British  Fossils  be  successfully  accomplished. 

II. — Ths  Jubassio  Eooks  of  the  Neighbourhood  ov  Cambridge. 
By  the  late  Thomas  Roberts,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  96. 
(Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press.  London :  C.  J.  Clay  and 
Sons,  1892.)     Price  3«.  6d. 

THIS  work,  which  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Woods, 
serves  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  labotirs  of  its  author  among 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  eastern-midland  counties.  It  formed  the 
subject  of  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay  for  1886,  and  has  since  been 
to  some  extent  amplified ;  but  the  author,  who  had  hoped  still 
further  to  extend  its  scope,  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  see  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task. 

The  strata  to  which  attention  was  directed  are  those  from  the 
Oxford  Clay  to  the  Eimeridge  Clay,  inclusive;  and  the  main 
questions  to  be  worked  out  related  to  the  limits  of  the  intervening 
Corallian  division.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  many  years  ago, 
by  Prof.  Seeley,  and  further  information  was  gathered  by  Prof. 
Blake,  Mr.  Hudleston,  and  others ;  to  whose  labours  and  to  those  of 
other  geologists  due  credit  is  given.  Much  remained  to  be  done  in 
working  out  the  palseontologioal  horizons  or  zones  in  this  essentially 
argillaceous  series  of  strata,  for  rock-beds  are  only  occasionally 
developed,  as  at  Upware,  Elsworth,  and  St.  Ives.  To  this  work 
Mr.  Roberts  devoted  especial  attention,  and  most  valuable  results 
have  followed. 

In  the  Oxford  Clay  of  the  district  he  recognizes  three  well-marked 
zones,  in  aseettding  order,  as  follows  (the  figures  should  have  been 
reversed) : — 

8.  Ammonites  Dtmcam  and  A,  Jason  (the  Omati  group  of  Am- 
monites) of  St.  Neot's. 

2.   Wnldheimia  imprestia,  at  the  base  of  the  St.  Ives  clay-pit. 

1.  Ammonites  perarmafus.  A,  erenatus  and  A.  oculatns,  and  the 
Cordati  group  of  Ammonites,  of  the  St.  Ives  clay-pit. 

No  beds  so  old  as  the  Eellaways  division  of  Wiltshire  (zone  of 
Ammonites  caUoviensis)^  are  anywhere  exposed.  The  fossils  of  the 
higher  beds  accord  well  with  those  known  in  other  areas,  but  we 
question  whether  the  zone  of  WaJdheimia  impressa  can  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  local  sub-zone.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Ammonites 
Lamberti,  which  occurs  at  this  horizon  elsewhere,  and  is  Bometimes 
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taken  as  a  zonal  iodez,  ia  not  recorded  by  Mr.  Roberto.  He  refers 
later  on  (p.  77)  to  the  grouping  adopted  by  Prof.  Phillips,  and 
remarks  that  the  Oxford  olassification  would  apply  equally  well  for 
the  Cambridgeshire  difltrict.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Roberto  intended  simply  to  indicate  the  local  zones,  without  implying 
that  they  would  be  of  general  application. 

Turning  to  the  Goralliau  Rocks,  a  careful  study  of  the  fossils 
shows  that  the  Elsworth  and  St.  Ives  Rocks  are  approximately  of 
the  same  age,  and  that  they  represent,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit  of  other  areaH ;  a  conclusion  that  bears  out 
the  views  expressed  (with  less  confidence)  by  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hadleston. 

Overlj'ing  the  Elsworth  rock  is  the  clay  denominated  Ampthill 
Clay,  by  Prof.  Seeley,  and  this  formation  and  its  fossils  are  very 
folly  described,  so  far  as  the  area  near  Cambridge  is  concerned, 
llie  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  mass  this  Clay  represents  the 
Upware  Limestone,  thus  including  both  Coralline  Oolite  and  Coral 
Bag.  The  general  assemblage  of  fossils  agrees  in  this  view,  which 
would  include  these  beds  in  the  zone  of  Ammonites  plicattlis.  The 
occurence  together  of  Osirea  deltoidea  and  Gryphoea  dilntaia  in  the 
Ampthill  Clay,  serve  also  to  connect  it  with  the  Corallian  Rocks, 
for  both  species  occur  in  those  strata  in  Dorsetshire.  Prof.  Seeley 
had  placed  the  Upware  Limestone  above  the  Ampthill  Clay. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  Mr.  Roberts'  work»  is  the  fixing  of 
a  plane  of  division  between  the  Ampthill  Clay  and  the  Kimeridcre 
Clay.  Phosphatic  nodules  had  previously  been  noticed  in  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  but  it  had  not  l)een  seen  that  they  occur  in  a  fairly 
coTiJstant  manner  at  the  base  of  it.  The  Lower  Kimeridge  Clay  is 
Well  developed  in  the  district,  but  the  author  has  been  unable  to 
detect  any  Upper  Kimeridge,  unless  it  be  in  the  u[)perino8t  part  of 
the  section  at  Roslyn  Hill.  The  occurrence  of  Ammonites  biplex, 
Lueina  mintiscula,  Discina  latisHtma,  and  other  species,  would  seem 
to  justify  a  more  confident  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Upper 
Kimeridge ;  as  is  indeed  held  by  Prof.  Blake. 

Concluding  portions  of  this  work  deal  with  the  Correlation  of  the 
strata  with  other  English  deposits,  and  witli  those  in  the  Paris 
Basin,  the  Jura,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover.  The  very  full 
lists  of  species,  all  so  carefully  verified,  from  many  localities  and 
horizons  in  these  Upper  Jurassic  Rocks,  will  render  the  work  most 
valuable  to  all  workers  on  the  suhject. 


III. — Extinct  Monsters  :  A  Popular  Account  of  some  of  the 
LARGER  forms  OF  Ancient  Animal  LiFE.  By  tho  Rev.  II.  X. 
Hutchinson,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  with  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit  and 
Others.  London:  Chapman  nnd  Hall,  1892.  8vo.  with  24  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  38  Illustrations  in  the  text;  pp.  xx  and 
254.     (Price  128.) 

MAN  is  distinguished  from  other  animals  by  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  bis  mental  faculties,  and  one  of  the  earliest  lines  along 
which  his  thoughts  have  ever  deliirhed  to  travel,  be^'ond  V\i^  m^x^ 
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pursuits  of  his  daily  life,  and  beyond  his  capacities  for  loving 
and  hating,  is  that  of  the  embodiment  of  the  wonderful  and  the 
mysterious.  Nature  in  all  her  varied  forms  and  moodH  speaks  to 
the  mind  of  man,  as  the  nurt^  or  parent  speaks  to  the  little  child, 
and  all  her  tales  are  full  of  strange  and  weird  pictures. 

The  myths  and  traditions  of  all  nations  teem  with  marvellous 
accounts  of  monsters,  grotesque  or  terrible,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
those  peoples  who  inhabited  sea-coasts,  or  went  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  as  the  old  Vikings  and  Norsemen  used  to  do,  or  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  more  modern  Chinese,  always  had  the  largest  assortment 
of  bogies  of  all  sorts  in  stock.  A  glance  at  the  deities  of  Egypt  and 
of  Ind,  or  at  the  pictured  dragons  ot  Japan,  at  the  Centaurs,  Harpies, 
Hydras,  Chimsems,  and  Tritons  of  the  Greeks,  will  show  how  the 
human  mind  has  always  delighted  to  revel  in  imaginary  monsters, 
many  of  which  were  doubtleKS  discovered  by  the  priests  of  their 
various  religions  to  be  extremely  useful  to  overawe  and  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  Huperstitious  masses. 

It  seems  strange  that  whilst  the  active  imagination  of  man  in  past 
ages  was  busy  everywhere  in  inventing  all  kinds  of  marvellous  and 
uncanny  creatures,  and  often  laboured  hard  to  depict  them  graphic- 
ally enough  in  stone,  or  bronze,  or  terra-cotta,  there  should  have 
existed,  tens  of  thousands  of  years  before,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  no  doubt  in  Asia  also,  beasts  more  strange  than  ever 
the  mind  of  man  hud  conceived  in  his  wildest  moments  of  delirium 
or  poetic  fancy. 

Of  some  of  these  once-living  monsters  the  author  of  the  present 
little  work  has  ventured  to  give  us  a  pictorial  notion,  assisted  by  his 
artist  Mr.  J.  Sinit  and  others ;  nor  has  his  effort  been  wanting  in 
success,  and  even  if,  in  some  cases  the  author  and  artist  seem  to 
have  been  less  happy  in  making  the  dry  bones  live  again,  we  must 
make  due  allowance  for  the  many  difficulties  by  which  their  self- 
imposed  task  has  been  surrounded.  Imagine  the  dismay  of  a 
fashionable  West-end  tailor  who  should  be  ordered  to  outfit  a 
Hottentot  in  elegant  evening  dress ;  or  still  more,  to  cut  out  garments 
for  a  gorilla  I  VVhat  wonder  then  if  the  combined  efforts  of  author 
and  artist  have,  in  some  instances,  failed  to  make  the  artificial  hides 
they  have  constructed  fit  gracefully  on  such  incongruous  beasts  as 
Triceratops  or  Stegosaurus,  or  to  induce  Brontosaurus  gracefully  to 
tread  the  earth  once  more. 

The  pictures  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book, — which  by  the  way  do 
not  include  anything  like  all  the  monsters  which  we  know  almost 
completely  at  the  present  day, — have  impressed  upon  us,  more  than 
any  other  work,  the  enormous  advances  which  paladontological  and 
geological  discoveries  have  made  in  the  past  35  years. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  the  six  crowded  galleries  of  the  old 
British  Museum  at  Bloomsbury,  into  which  were  compressed  not 
only  all  the  then  known  fossil  remains  in  the  largest  collection  in 
this  country  both  of  Vertebrata  and  Invertebrata,  but  also  the  finest 
Mineralogical  collection  in  the  world,  with  the  largest  series  of 
Meteorites  preserved  in  any  one  Museum. 
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We  remember  the  Ichthjosauni  and  Plesiosaiira,  the  many  odd 
bones  of  extioot  reptiles,  some  of  whose  uncouth  shapes  Professor 
Ovrea  had  endeavoured  to  reoonstruot,  out  of  his  inner  consciousness, 
as  the  Qerman  Professor  is  said  to  have  reoonstructed  the  Camel.  We 
recall  the  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  Deer,  the  elephant- footed 
"Moa"  from  New  Zealand,  the  Megatherium  americanum,  and  the 
Hanio^n ;  the  skull  of  the  Sivaiherium  and  the  Carapaces  of  the 
Qlyptodon  and  the  Colossochelys, 

Tarn  now  to  the  new  galleries  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Koad,  they  are  not  overcrowded,  although  full ;  the 
Mioeralogical  Collection  has  a  gallery  260  feet  in  length  hy  50  feet 
in  width,  entirely  devoted  to  the  display  of  this  fine  collection,  whilst 
Geology  is  provided  for  in  eight  spacious  galleries,  far  larger  than 
any  ot  those  in  the  Old  Museum.  In  the  Geological  galleries  the 
gigantic  Sloth  from  South  America  is  seen  climbing  its  tree,  and 
near  it  a  fine  and  perfect  skeleton  of  the  allied  Mylodon  gracilis,  and  a 
carapace  of  the  Olypiodon  with  head,  feet,  and  tail  added.  Instead  of 
OQe  "  Moa  *'  there  are  now  six  skeletons  of  these  great  extinct  wing- 
less birds.  There  is  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  Steller's  Sea-cow 
(Rhytina  gigns)y  the  largest  of  the  Sireuia,  and,  alas  I  now  quite 
exterminated  since  the  year  1780.  There  is  a  complete  restoration 
of  Tiuoceras  ingens  presented  by  Professor  Marsh,  from  Wyoming 
Territory,  with  six  horns  on  its  skull;  there  are  two  skulls  of 
Brontopa  ;  there  are  three  skeletons  of  Gigantic  Irish  Deer ;  there 
is  the  ArchiBopteryx,  the  long-tailed  fossil  bird  from  the  Oolite ;  there 
are  also  the  Dimorphodoa  and  the  Bhamphorhynchns,  both  long-tailed 
forms  of  Pterodactyles,  as  well  as  many  short- tailed  forms.  There 
is  the  original  of  the  Scelidosaurus  Harrisoni,  a  dinosaur  from  the 
Lias  of  Dorset,  and  the  complete  skeleton  of  Pariasaurus  Baini  from 
the  Trias  of  South  Africa;  and,  though  we  have  only  parts  of  many 
great  Dinosaurs,  yet,  thanks  to  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  America,  and  to 
M.  Dollo  in  Brussels,  we  know  what  Iguanodon  and  many  of  the 
American  Dinosaurs  were  like,  and  now  we  see  them  clothed  in 
flesh  by  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  and  we  say  advisedly, 
"  there  were  monsters  in  those  days''  without  a  doubt. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  book  here.  The  author  indulges 
in  no  rodomontade,  but  gives  a  careful  and  readable  account  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  which  modern  geological  research  in  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  brought  to 
li^j^lit.  The  twenty-four  full-page  illustrations  are  admirably  exe- 
cJited,  and  there  are  thirty  eight  others  in  the  text.  There  is  a 
freshness  about  the  whole  thing  which  suggests  **  Alice  in  Wonder- 
larnl."  The  book  is  a  safe  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
ami  cannot  fail  to  interest  geologists  of  all  ages.  It  will  make  an 
admirable  and  attractive  New  Year's  book,  which  every  one  should 
buy  and  read  for  themselves. 
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I— November  23rd,  1892.— W.  H.  Hudleston.  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Cliair. — The  following  communications  were  read : 

1.  **  Outline  of  the  Geological  Features  of  Arabia  Petrsda  and 
Palestine."     By  Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.U.S..  F.G.S. 

The  region  may  be  considered  as  physically  divisible  into  five 
sections,  viz. : — (i)  The  mountainous  part  of  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula; 
(ii)  the  table-land  of  Badiet-el-Tih  and  Central  Palestine ;  (iii)  the 
Jordan-Arabah  valley ;  (iv)  the  table-land  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Yoloanio  district  of  Jaul^n  and  Haur&n;  and  (v)  the  maritime  plain 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

The  most  ancient  rocks  (of  Archaean  age)  are  found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  region ;  they  consist  of  gneissose  and  schistose  masses 
penetrated  by  numerous  intrusive  igneous  rocks.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
Moabite  table-land,  consisting  of  bluish  limestone  with  fossils,  which 
have  their  counterparts  chiefly  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Belgium,  and  of  a  purple  and  reddish  sandstone  (called  by  the 
author  "  the  Desert  Sandstone,"  to  distinguish  it  fn)m  the  Nubian 
Sandstone  of  Cretaceous  age),  lying  below  the  limestone.  The 
Nubian  Sandstone,  separated  from  the  Carboniferous  by  an  enormous 
hiatus  in  the  succession  of  the  formations,  is  probably  of  Neocomian 
or  Cenomanian  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  white  and  grey  marls,  and 
limestones  with  flint,  with  fossils  of  Turunian  and  Senonian  ages. 
The  Middle  Eocene  (Nummulitic  Limestone)  beds  appear  to  follow 
on  those  of  Cretaceous  age  without  a  discordance ;  but  there  is  a  real 
hiatus  notwithstanding  the  apparent  conformity,  as  shown  by  the 
complete  change  of  fauna.  In  Philistia  a  calcareous  sandstone  in 
which  no  fossils  have  been  observed  is  referred  to  the  Upper  Eocene ; 
for  the  Miocene  period  was  a  continental  one,  when  faulting  and 
flexuring  was  taking  place,  and  the  main  physical  features  were 
developed — e.g.^  the  formation  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression  is 
referable  to  this  period. 

In  Pliocene  times  a  general  depression  of  land  took  place  to  about 
200-300  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  and  littoral  deposits  were 
formed  on  the  ooasts  and  in  the  valleys.  To  this  period  belong  the 
higher  terraces  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  valley.  The  Pliocene  deposits 
consist  of  shelly  gravels.  Later  terraces  were  formed  at  the  epoch 
of  the  glaciation  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  when  the  rainfall  was 
excessive  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Jaul&n,  Haur&n,  and  Arabian  Desert  are 
considered  to  have  been  in  active  operation  during  the  Miocene, 
Pliocene,  and  Pluvial  periods ;  but  the  date  of  their  final  extinction 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

2.  '*  The  Base  of  the  Eeuper  Formation  in  Devon."  By  the  Bev. 
A.  Irving,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  volume  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  for  the  current  year,  the  author  definitely 
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iccepted  the  breocia  which  is  clearly  marked  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Sid  at  SidiDOUth  as  the  base  of  the  Keuper,  but  he  hatl  not  then 
Mtisfactory  data  for  determining  a  similar  basement-line  in  the 
oonntry  betinreen  the  valleys  of  the  Sid  and  Otter,  where  the  Ken|)er 
is  repeated  by  the  izpreat  Chit-rook  Fault.  Since  then  he  has  received 
information  from  che  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon  of  Aylesbeare,  mentioning  the 
occarrenoe  of  breccia  at  several  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  Otter, 
and  has  subsequently  visited  the  district,  and  with  Dr.  Dixon  traced 
tbe  breccia  (the  true  base  of  the  Eenper)  along  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Otter,  which  for  many  miles  seems  to  mark  the  western  limit  of  the 
Keuper  in  Devonshire. 

As  results,  (i)  the  palaeontological  difficulty  which  the  occurrence 
of  Eyperodapedon  east  of  Ottermouth  presented  is  now  removed ; 
(ii)  the  statement  made  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  71  of  the 
author's  paper  in  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
needs  some  modification;  (iii)  the  geological  maps  of  the  Devon 
area  require  considerable  revision;  (iv)  data  are  furnished  which 
enable  uh  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  Upper  Bunter  at  not  more 
than  about  100  feet;  and  (v)  points  of  interest  in  the  physiography 
of  tbe  cr>untry  are  indicated. 

3.  *'The  Marls  and  Clays  of  the  Maltese  Islands."  By  John  II. 
Co(»ke.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  deposits  (in  ascending  order)  occur  in  the  Maltese 
Islands: — I.  Limefitone ;  II.  Glohiyeriua-Vimostowe ;  111.  (.'lays; 
IV.  Greensands ;  V.  Upper  Coralline  Limestone.  The  Marls  and 
Clays  forming  the  subject  of  this  communication  are  No.  III.  of 
thiji  list  They  lie  conformably  upon  the  (j/o/>ij/ertw a- limestone,  and 
BO  obscure  is  the  lino  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  and  sohtriking 
tbe  similarity  of  their  fossils,  that  the  clay  may  be  considered  as  an 
argillaceous  divisi(m  of  the  formation  upon  which  it  rests.  The 
upper  part  of  the  G/o6i^erina-limestone  is  referred  to  the  Horner- 
scbichten  of  the  Vienna  basin,  and  the  Clay  to  the  Schlier.  The 
separation  between  the  clay  and  greensan<ls  is  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  complete,  and  occasionally  the  greensands  are  absent, 
and  the  coralline  limestone  rests  directly  on  the  clay.  The  thickness 
assigned  to  the  clay  by  Dr.  IMurray  (20  feet)  is  probably  not  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  A  description  of  the  litholo«j;ical  characters  of  the 
deposits  of  the  clay  division,  based  on  micro8c<»pic  evidence,  is  ^'•iven. 
Tbey  consist  largely  of  tests  of  foraminifera  and  minute  iVa;^nients 
of  rninerals,  and  contain  nodules  of  ochreous  clay.  A  list  of  tossils 
of  the  clays  is  appended,  includin;:;  an  adilition  of  31  species  of 
Foraminifera  to  the  122  contained  in  Dr.  Murray's  list. 


II.— December  7th,  1892.— W.  H.  Uudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Presiilcnt,  in  tbe  Chair. 

The  I*resid«"nt  armounced  that  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
will  celehrat*^  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  atiniversary  of  its  fnnnda- 
tioii  at  Philadelphia,  from  May  22nd  to  May  26th,  inO-'l  Fallows 
of  the  Geological  Society  who  propose  to  be  in  Phila<lt'lphia  <lijring 
that  week,  and  who  may  wish  to  participate  in  the  ceVviV>TaUoti  ^'a 
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representatives  of  the  Society,  are  requested  to  oommiiniGate  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Burlington  House,  W. 
The  following  com municat ions  were  read  : — 

1.  **  Note  on  the  Nufenen-stock  (Lepontine  Alps).**  By  Prof.  T. 
G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

In  .1889  the  author  was  obliged  to  leave  some  work  incomplete  in 
this  rather  out-of-the-way  portion  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  In  the 
summer  of  1891  he  returned  thither  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Eccles, 
F.G.S.,  and  the  present  note  is  supplementary  to  the  former  paper. 
l^he  Nufenen-stock  was  traversed  from  north  to  south,  and  a  return 
section  made  roughly  along  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Gries  Glacier. 
Gneiss  abounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nufenen  Pass,  followed  by 
rauchwacke  and  some  Jurassic  rock.  On  the  flank  of  the  mountain 
are  small  outcrops  of  rauchwacke  and  of  the  so-called  **  Disthene* 
schists  "  (both  badly  exposed),  followed  by  much  Dark-mica  schist, 
often  containing  black  garnets.  Higher  up  is  a  considerable  mass 
of  Jurassic  rock  with  the  "  knots  **  and  "  prisms  "  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  garnets  and  staurolites,  but  Dark-mica  schists  set  in 
again  before  the  summit  is  reached.  They  continue  down  the 
southern  flank  of  the  peak  ;  but  rather  north  of  the  lowest  part  of  the 
water-shed,  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  "  Disthene-schist '* 
is  again  found,  followed  by  a  fair-sized  mass  of  rauchwacke. 

The  return  section  gave  a  similar  association  in  reverse  order ;  and 
both  con  Armed  the  conclusions  expressed  by  the  author  in  1890  as 
to  the  absence  of  garnets  and  staurolites  from  Jurassic  rocks  (with 
belemnites,  etc.),  and  the  great  break  between  these  or  the  under« 
lying  rauchwacke  (where  it  occurs)  and  the  crystalline  schists,  in 
which  garnets  often  abound,  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  The  crystal- 
line  schists  and  the  Mesozoic  rocks  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  very 
sharp  folds,  which,  locally,  presents  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of 
interstrati  fication. 

2.  ''On  some  Schistose  'Greenstones*  and  allied  Homblendic 
Schists  from  the  Pennine  Alps,  as  illustrative  of  the  Effects  of 
Pressure- Metamorphism."  By  Prof.  T,  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

The  author  describes  the  results  of  study  in  the  field  and  with 
the  microscope  of  (a)  some  thin  dykes  in  the  calc-schist  group,  much 
modified  by  pressure ;  (6)  some  larger  masses  of  green  schist  which 
appear  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  dykes ;  (c)  some  other 
pressure-modified  greenstone  dykes  of  greater  thickness  than  the 
first  The  specimens  were  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  either  near 
Saas  Fee  or  in  the  Binnenthal. 

These  results,  in  his  opinion,  justified  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  basic  intrusive  rocks,  presumably  once  dolerites  or 
basalts,  can  be  converted  into  foliated,  possibly  even  slightly  banded, 
schists,  in  which  no  recognizable  trace  of  the  original  structure 
remains. 

(2)  That  in  an  early  (possibly  the  first)  stage  of  the  process  the 
primary  constituents  of  the  rock-mass  are  crushed  or  sheared,  and 
thus  their  fragments  frequently  assume  a  somewhat  "streaky  *'  order; 
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ikatis  to  say,  the  rook  paases  more  or  less  into  the  "  mylonilio " 

comlltum. 

(3)  That  next  (probably  owin^  to  the  action  of  water  under  great 
preware)  certain  of  the  oonstitnents  are  decompoBed  or  dissolved. 

(4)  That  in  conBeqneno  eof  this,  when  the  pressare  is  sufficiently 
diminished,  a  newr  group  of  minerals  is  formed  (though  in  bome 
eases  ori<^nal  fraf^ments  may  serve  as  nuclei). 

(5)  That  of  the  more  important  oonstituents  bomhiende  is  the 
fint  to  form,  closely  followed,  if  not  aocorapanie<l,  by  epidote ;  next 
comes  biotite  (the  growth  of  which  often  suggests  that  by  this  time 
the  pressure  is  ceasing  to  be  de6nite  in  direction),  and  lastly  a  water- 
clear  mineral,  probably  a  felspar,  perhaps  sometimes  quartz. 

(6)  That  in  all  these  cases  the  hornblende  occurs  either  in  very 
elongated  prisms  or  in  actual  needles. 

The  author  brings  forward  a  number  of  other  instances  to  show 
that  this  form  of  hornblende  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of 
dynamometamorphism ;  so  that  rocks  where  that  mineral  is  more 
granular  in  shape  (oases  where  actinolite  or  tremolite  appears  as 
a  mere  fringe  being  excepted)  have  not  been  subjected  to  this 
process. 

3.  **  On  a  Secondary  Development  of  Biotite  and  of  Hornblende 
in  Crystalline  Schists  from  the  Binnenthal."  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bouney, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Y.P.G.S. 

Both  the  rocks  described  in  this  communication  come  from  the 
Binnenthal,  and  were  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  P]ccles,  F.G.S.,  in  tlie 
summer  of  1801.  They  belong  to  the  Dark-mica  schists  described 
by  the  author  in  former  papers,  and  have  been  greatly  affected  by 
pressure.  In  each  a  mineral  above  the  usual  size  has  been  subse- 
quently develoi>e(l.  In  the  rock  from  near  Binn  this  mineral  is 
a  biotite ;  the  dimensions  of  one  crystal,  irregular  in  outline  and 
having  its  basal  cleavage  roughly  perpendicular  to  the  lines  indi- 
cative of  pressure  are  about  •17o"x'03".  The  other  mineral,  from 
the  Peak  of  the  Hohsandhorn.  is  a  rather  irregularly  formed  horn- 
blende, the  crystals  (which  lie  in  various  directions)  being  sometimes 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  The  exterior  often  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  little  flakes  of  biotite.  The  author  discusses  the  bearing 
of  this  fact,  and  the  circumstances  which  may  have  favoured  the 
formation  of  minerals,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  of  an  exceptional 
size. 

Some  remarks  also  are  made  on  the  relation  of  these  structures 
developed  in  the  Alpine  schists  to  the  various  movements  by  which 
these  rocks  have  been  affected,  and  on  the  general  question  of 
pressure  as  an  agent  of  metamorphism. 

4.  "Geological  Notes  on  the  Bridgewater  District  in  Eastern 
Ontario.''      P>y  J.  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  plateau  of  the  Bridgewater  district  consists  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  mica-schist,  with  snbordinate  beds  of  white  marble,  quartz- 
conglomerate  and  quartzite,  and  some  veins  of  *' giant-granite."  The 
gcni-ral  dip  of  the  gneissose  series  is  eastward. 

The  autlior  notes  the  effect  of  frost  in  splitting  off  flakes  of  the 
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gneisBose  rooks  and  oonglomerates,  especially  on  the  bare  glaciated 
surfaces,  and  suggests  that  many  of  the  smaller  and  shallower 
lakelets  may  have  originated  by  this  process. 

The  conglomerates  are  described  as  gneisses  and  mica-schists,  with 
subonlinate  pebble-beds. 

ITie  occurrence  of  gold  in  quartz-veins  near  Flinders,  and  at 
Madoc,  is  noted ;  and  amongst  other  economic  products  are  the  micas 
of  the  granites,  asbestiform  actinolite,  and  marble.  The  author  dis- 
cusses the  mode  of  origin  of  the  granite,  marble,  and  actinolite-rock. 

SELENOLOGY. 

Sir, — Pressure  of  other  work  has  caused  me  to  overlook  until 
now  Mr.  Peal's  short  but  suggestive  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Gkologioal  Magazine  (Nov.  1892,  pp.  600-602).  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  now  too  late  to  call  Mr.  Peal's  attention  to  certain  queries 
and  suggestions  published  by  myself  in  1889  (App.  ii.  Note  O,  to 
my  little  work  on  "  Metamorphism  of  Kocks  '*).  I  venture  to  think 
that  some  of  these,  suggested  by  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  chemico-geological  standpoint,  have  hardly  occurred  to 
Mr.  Peal.  I  will  only  note  now  two  points:  (1)  that  other  tides 
than  oceanic  aqueous  tides  have  to  be  allowed  for ;  (2)  that  volcanic 
action  is  not  under  all  circumstances  dependent  on  water  as  an  ^ent 

Wellington  Collbgb,  Berks,  26th  Kov.,  1892.  A.  Irvino. 


Sir, — The  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt's  letter  (p.  573)  is 
the  most  ingenious  instance  of  misrepresentation  by  selective  quota- 
tion that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Against  such  an  antagonist 
I  cannot  contend.  So  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  illusion  that  particular 
difficulties  are  best  solved  by  general  ignorance  (see  paragraph  three 
of  his  letter),  and  to  metamorphose  not  only  the  rocks  of  Devon, 
but  also  my  papers  to  his  heart's  content. 

December  9th,  1892.  T.  G.  BoNNBT. 

Cambridge  University. — Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S, 
Professor  of  Geology  in.  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  just  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  an  old  student  and  a  former  Senior  Fellow. 


Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. — We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  etc.,  which  took  place  at  Sheen  Lodge,  Richmond  Park, 
at  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  December  18th, 
1892,  in  his  89th  year.  We  hope  to  give  a  record  of  his  life 
and  work  next  month. 
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(With  a  Portrait.) 

IN  reoording  the  regret  which  the  world  of  science  feeU  at  the 
loss  of  Sir  Biobard  Owen,  we  seem  to  stand  in  a  more  intimate 
and  personal  relation  to  him  than  many  others,  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  not  only  one  of  the  early  and  frequent  contributors  to  the 
Geological  Maoazime,  but  also  was  the  official  colleague  of  the 
writer  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Born  at  Lancaster  on  the  20th  July,  1804,  Owen  was  destined 
for  the  Medical  profession,  and  passed  from  school  to  college  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  matriculated  in  1824,  passing  his  medical 
examinations  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sur^ons  in  1827. 

About  this  time,  his  love  of  science  was  stimulated  by  a  short 
residence  in  Paris,  during  which  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness.  After  a 
brief  period  of  private  practice,  he  gladly  accepted  the  position 
of  Assistant-Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Collections  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  conferred  upon  him  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Abemethy.  Here  he  revelled  in  the  examination 
of  the  uncatalogued  preparations  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  most 
distinguished  surgeon  of  the  last  century.^  He  undertook  the  pre- 
paration of  a  series  of  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the 
specimens  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  and  later  on, 
those  of  Natural  History,  Osteology,  and  Fossil  Organic  Kemains 
proserved  in  the  College  Museum  (1833-40).  In  1834  Owen  was 
electetl  to  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  8t.  Bartholomew's, 
carrying  the  title  of  "  Professor  ;  "  and  in  1835  married  the  daughter 
(►f  Mr.  William  Clift,  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  his  old 
chief  oflicur.  In  the  following  year  he  gained  the  fellowship 
of  the  l^)yal  Society  and  the  post  of  Hunterian  Professor  in  the 
Koval  College  of  Surgeons,  which  he  held  until  his  appointment 
to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Departments  of  Natural  History  in  the 
British  Museum  in  1856. 

Whilst  engaged  upon  the  large  series  of  Catalogues  for  the  College 
of  Surgeons'   Museum,  Owen  obtained  permission   to  dissect  such 

'  In  this  task  be  was  assisted  by  his  life-long  friend  Mr.  (now  Sir  James'^  Pa^et. 

LBCADB    III- ^^^  X.—yO.   II.  K. 
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animals  as  the  Zoological  Society's  menagerie  oould  from  time 
time  supply,  and  this  enabled  him  to  contribute  a  long  succession 
most  Taluable  papers  to  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Society's  Joum 
and  elsewhere. 

Valuable  as  are  these  memoirs,  we  naturally  turn  to  Owet 
palsBontoIogical  labours  as  affording  the  matter  of  greatest  interc 
to  geologists. 

Most  interesting  of  these  is  his  Monograph  on  the  Fossil  Mamma 
of  the  Mesozoio  Formations  (1871),  which,  although  late  in  dal 
embodies  much  of  his  earlier  work,  and  contains  thirty  species  fro 
British  localities,  such  as  Frome,  Stonesfield,  and  Purbeck.  Thi 
together  with  his  memoirs  on  the  Eed  Crag  Cetacea  (1869) ;  tl 
Reptilia  of  the  London  Clay  (1848-66.  and  1880) ;  of  the  Cretaceo 
Formations  (1851-64)  ;  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  (1871-79 
of  the  Eimmeridge  Clay  (1859-69)  ;  of  the  Mesozoio  Formation 
(1873-77) ;  forming  a  large  series  of  Monographs,  have  all  appears 
in  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Paleeontographical  Society,  embracii 
descriptions  of  139  species  of  reptilia  and  nine  species  of  cetacea. 

Of  his  contributions  to  scientific  societies  it  would  be  quite  beyoi 
the  scope  of  this  brief  notice  to  give  a  detailed  account.^  H 
Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus  appeared  as  early  as  1832 ;  h 
paper  on  a  Belemnite  from  the  Oxford  Clay  in  1844;  his  '*  Histoi 
of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  in  1846 ;  his  *'  History  > 
Bntish  Fossil  Reptiles,"  1849^1 ;  his  Paleeontology  in  1860,  ax 
2nd  Edition  (1861).  Among  his  Memoirs  on  foreign  fossils  may  1 
mentioned  that  on  the  gigantic  extinct  sloth  Mylodon  (1842) ;  on  tl 
Megatherium  (in  1860)  ;  his  series  of  Memoirs  on  the  '*  extin 
Marsupialia  of  Australia  ; " '  the  *'  extinct  Birds  of  New  Zealand ; ' 
his  memoirs  on  the  Arehmopteryx*^  and  the  Dodo,*  and  on  the  fosG 
reptilia  of  South  Africa,*  are  the  most  important.  Of  the  tweni 
papers  in  this  Magazine  the  first  appeared  in  1865,  and  the  la 
in  1883 ;  the  series  form  good  examples  of  his  short  papers  c 
palsBontological  subjects;  and  nearly  every  one  is  the  descriptic 
of  some  good  fossil  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice. 

In  1866,  the  question  of  the  severance  of  the  Natural  Histoi 
Departments  of  the  British  Museum  was  before  Parliament,  ai 
after  a  prolonged  discussion,  Mr.  Panizzi  (aided,  no  doubt,  by  Loi 
Palmerston)  held  his  position  of  Principal  Librarian  and  chl 
Executive  Officer  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  Owen  wi 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments,  bi 
without  a  separate  administration.  This  enabled  him  to  escape  froi 
all  official  routine,  save  one  annual  report,  and  signing  the  Keeper 
monthly  reports,  and  with  now  and  then  a  special  word  of  recon 
mendation.  He  also  gave  a  oonrse  of  12  lectures  annually  in  tl 
Lecture-Theatre  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum ;  but  only  for  a  fe^ 

^  The  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  papers  puts  the  number  at  36( 
which  does  not  include  his  works  published  separately. 

'  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc  '  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  London. 

*  Ibid,  »  Ibid. 

*  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
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jMn.   This  will  explaiB  why  «t  this  period  of  Oifon'i  oueor,  from 
UG6  to  1880,  fa*  was  ao  prolifio  in  pafMn  and  memoin. 

Thoovwit  of  the  Ghwfc  Exhibition  brought  Owen  (as  thePreiidant 
if  QM  of  the  Jariee)  uder  the  notioe  of  the  Prinoe  Consort,  and 
kipeedilj  beeenae  m  veoognised  faToorite  with  the  Queen,  and  was 
fa^MDlly  Teqoerted  to  deliver  leotoies  on  Natnral  History  before 
Hsr  Migealy  end  the  Boyal  &niily.  By  the  Qaeen's  favour  he 
noeited  a  reeideiioe^  Sheen  Lodge*  Bidbmond  Park,  and  a  Civil 
Lvtpensiiiii,  both  of  which  he  enjoyed  nntil  the  time  of  his  death. 
H«  wss  Preaiden.t  of  the  British  Assooiation  at  Leeds,  in  1858 ;  and 
iMsneeeedod  by  the  Prinoe  Consort  at  Aberdeen,  in  1869. 

Althongh  (awny  fran  Monte  Carlo)  every  one  is  too  well-educated 
tD  believe  in  "  being  bom  under  a  luoky  star,'*  nevertheless,  we  may 
MMy  alBrm  tliet  Owen  was  bom  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  and  in  a 
•Htmry  mailcod  by  the  greatest  progress  in  sdenoe,  oommeroe,  and 
Bteralnie  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Owen  lived  on  into  the  new  era  of  steam-looomotion,  of  telegraphs, . 
•f  sheep  printing,  of  good  illustrations,  of  higher  education ;  indeed, 
it  is  n  t  too  mnoh  to  sssert,  that  Owen  like  his  oontemporaries,. 
Hsmohell,  Faraday,  Lyell,  and  Darwin  (together  with  many  others), 
kelped  to  bring  on  this  great  advance  in  civilization. 

But  for  the  vast  amount  of  solid  anatomical  and  paleBontoIogioal 
work  which  Owen  had  accomplished,  much  of  Lyeirs  work  could 
not  have  been  effected^  and  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  and  the 
Origin  of  Speoiea  could  not  have  appeared  so  soon.  Indeed,  when 
in  the  end  of  1859,  Darwin's  first  edition  of  the  '*  Origin  of  Species  " 
wpeared,  Owen  claimed  to  have  enunciated  similar  views  long  before, 
Kevertheless,  when  Darwin  begged  to  be  permitted  to  quote  Owen 
as  a  supporter  of  his  views,  or  as  favourable  to  them,  he  declined  to 
•eoept  them,  and  classed  them  as  a  new  phase  of  Lamarck  ianism 
vhich  we  should  most  of  us  live  to  see  die  a  natural  death.  Tliis 
ins  not  generous,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  Lyell,  who  having 
lield  to  the  old  uniformitarian  views  for  many  years,  and  to  the 
fixity  of  species,  abandoned  his  old  views,  and  accepted  the  new 
doctrines  with  an  open  mind. 

The  real  seoret,  perhaps,  lay  in  some  anxiety  felt  by  Owen  lest  be 
ihould  lose  popularity  and  give  offence  to  the  higher  clergy,  and  to 
my  lords,  and  (as  the  Catechism  expresses  it)  "  to  those  who  are 
put  in  authority  over  us  I  " 

The  suooess  that  attended  him  in  his  long  life  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  Everyone  will  readily  admit  the 
fact  of  Professor  Owen's  extraordinary  genius,  his  sagacity  in  in- 
terpretation, and  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  lecturer;  but  behind 
tbeee  he  owed  very  much  to  his  indomitable  energy  and  power  of 
BMtained  work  ;  to  his  marvellous  flow  of  language,  to  his  vigorous 
bodily  health,  and,  in  controversy,  not  a  little  to  his  cleverness  both 
in  defence  and  attack.  His  courteous  manners,  when  dealing  with, 
the  general  public,  were  proverbial,  and  also  the  marked  attentioU^ 
^hich  he  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  individuaL  .  ^ . 
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He  was  fortunate  in  belonging  so  early  in  the  oentorj  to  the 
ratHlical  profession,  then  standing  almost  alone  as  a  body  of  most 
intelligent  and  able  men  of  science  (for  the  eminent  chemists  and 
engineers  have  arisen  since).  They  could  not  spare  time  to  criticize 
( >wen*s  work,  but  they  were  as  a  body  most  generous  and  appre- 
rintive,  and  but  few  ever  opposed  him.  He  was  happy  in  being 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Hnnterian  Collections,  for  so  many 
vearH  kept  back  from  publication  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  who 
had  promised  to  edit  the  Hunterian  MSS.  also,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
Add  to  this  his  special  opportunities  and  facilities  for  comparative 
Hiuitoiui»il  studies,  afforded  by  the  Zoological  Society ;  but  most 
of  all,  to  his  choice  of  palaeontology,  then  a  virgin  field  of  research, 
(»ver  which  he  was  free  to  travel  far  and  wide,  and  to  reap  for 
years  golden  harvests  almost  unchallenged  by  other  workers.  So 
niiUMed  was  ho  to  rivalry  in  his  special  lines  of  research  that  when 
younger  men,  like  Falconer,  Busk,  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  Huxley,  and 
others,  took  the  field,  he  became  most  keen  to  watch  the  "quarry," 
and  wiien  espied,  even  from  afar,  Owen  eagle-like,  would  pounce 
upon  and  carry  off  the  coveted  spoil;  indeed  his  whole  nature 
HiH*fiiod  traTiHformed  in  the  presence  of  a  new  and  undescribed 
foHHil,  so  eager  was  he  to  take  the  field  and  describe  it,  or  (as 
fre<|Uently  happened)  if  the  new  discovery  arrived  at  an  unpro- 
pitious  moment,  lie  was  equally  eager  to  conceal  his  treasure  from 
the  (MiriouH  and  inquiring  eyes  of  youthful  aspirants. 

ll  is  pleanant  to  turn  from  the  small  struggles  and  weaknesses, 
w)ii(;h  ^reat  men  are  apt,  like  lesser  ones,  to  betray,  and  remember 
the  solid  advantages  which  Owen  gained  for  us  by  long  years  of 
<!ontinuoUM  and  earnest  work ;  even  his  very  love  of  high  and 
exulted  personages  has  resulted  in  solid  gain  to  science  in  the 
ac(|uiHition  for  the  nation,  through  his  persistent  advocacy  for 
twf^iity  years,  of  the  magnificent  building  in  Cromwell  Road,  in 
which  are  now  preserved  the  entire  series  of  Natural  History 
(yol  lections,  formerly  overcrowded  and  inadequately  housed  in  tlie 
(ill!  MuHcum  Buildings  in  Great  Russell  Street. 

'i'his  notice  would  be  still  further  incomplete  were  we  to  omit 
to  remomlNjr  the  fact  that  Owen  was  able  to  shake  ofif  his  scientific 
fiHpect  and  become,  at  Sheen  Lodge,  the  amiable  host  and  the 
ficc.omplished  guide  to  the  beauties  of  his  own  wilderness  garden 
fit  the  ba(;k  of  Sheen  Lodge,  or  to  the  wider  and  more  extensive 
oharms  of  Richmond  Park.  As  a  raconteur  Professor  Owen  was 
inimitable.  He  had  delightful  stories  to  tell  of  Thackeray,  of  the 
Kmporor  of  Brazil  (who  came  out  from  London  to  visit  him  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning),  of  the  gracious  visits  paid  him  by  the 
J^)yal  family ;  of  his  winters  spent  in  Egypt ;  one  winter  in 
the  company  of  H.  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
He  would  tell  of  his  visit  to  Italy  to  attend  the  Scientific  Congress 
at  Bologna,  his  trip  to  Vesuvius,  and  his  visit  to  H.M.  Bomba, 
king  of  Naples  (now  happily  dethroned  and  gone)  :  or  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yicomte  de  Lastio,   to  secure  for  the  Museum  the  grand 
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collection  of  ^weapons,  and  baman  and  animal  remains  from  the 
cavern  of  Bruniqnel  in  the  Valley  of  the  Aveyron.* 

He  loTed  to  recall  the  series  of  Lectures  given  befoi*e  the  Qneen 
in  the  "  White  Drawing  Boom  "  at  Windsor,  when  he  astonished 
the  Venerable  Dean  of  Windsor  with  the  information  that  '*  tadi>oles  " 
turned  into  toads  and  frogs. 

There  too  w^ere  pleasant  meetings  (not  for  the  promotion  of 
Bcience  but  of  harmony),  both  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  at  Sheen 
Lodge,  and  also  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Farre,  and  Sir  James  Paget, 
when  quartette  pai-ties  met  to  discuss  sweet  music;  when  Owen  and 
Waterhouse  played  on  the  violoncello  and  the  violin.  Mrs.  Waterhouse 
and  her  daughter  on  the  piano,  whilst  Paget,  Farre,  and  others 
joined  in.  Alas  I  they  are  nearly  all  gone  over  to  the  great  majority : 
into  the  land  of  the  great  departed,  into  the  silent  land — ^yet  nut 
silent  are  the  memories  of  their  survivors  who  can  recall  some  of 
those  pleasant  meetings  long  ago. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  office  H.M.  the  Queen  graciously  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  Sir  Kichard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  but  in  our 
memories  he  will  still  remain  "  Professor  Owen." 

With  gradual  decrease  of  his  bodily  powers,  he  passed  away  on  the 
18th  Dec,  1892. 

We  stood  by  Sir  Richard  Owen's  grave  on  December  22nd,  in  the 
quiet  churchyard  of  the  little  village  of  Ham,  where  he  was  laid  to 
rest,  by  his  own  desire,  beside  his  loving  and  faithful  wife. 

To-day  (January  2l8t)  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive gatherings  of  men  of  science  at  the  Royal  Society  which  has 
been  seen  for  years.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  occupied  the 
chair,  supported  by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
Lord  Playfair;  Sir  James  Paget;  Sir  A.  Clark;  Sir  Frederick 
Leigh  ton  ;  Prof.  Huxley ;  Sir  A.  Geikie ;  Sir  John  Evans ;  Prof. 
Stewart ;  Sir  William  Flower,  Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen,  Dr.  Giinther, 
Mr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Prof.  F.  J.  Bell,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Sir  H.  Acland,  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  P.  L. 
Sclater,  Mr.  T.  Bryant,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Prof. 
T.  R.  Jones,  and  more  than  200  others  were  present,  to  consider  tlio 
desirability  of  commemorating,  by  some  suitable  memorial,  the 
eminent  services  of  Sir  Richard  Owen  in  the  advancement  of  our 
kaowledge  of  the  sciences  of  Anatomy,  Zoology,  and  Pals&ontology. 
The  first  proposition,  that  there  be  a  memorial,  was  moved  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  Pres.R.S,,  and  seconded  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  11.  Huxley, 
F.R.S.  The  second,  that  the  memorial  be  in  the  form  of  a  marble 
statue,  to  be  offered  to  the  Trustees,  to  be  placed  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  which  Owen  did  so  much  to  establish,  was  moved  by 
H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  seconded  by  Sir  W^iliiam  Flower.  Mr. 
P.  Lutlev  Sclater  moved  that  a  Catalogue  of  Owen's  works  be  also 
prepared  and  printed  and  given  to  each  subscriber.  Sir  James  Paget 
nominated  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  President  of  the  Royal 
CoIle<''e  of  Surgeons,  seconded  the  motion.  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  nominated  the  Executive 

*  For  which   see  the  Phil.   Trana,  Roy,  Soc.  for  June,    1864,   and   X\i%\,itiLc\., 
Geol.  Mao.,  l^^^'  PP-  1^^7-138. 
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Committee,  and  Sir  John  Evans,  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Playfair 
also  spoke.  Sir  Henry  Acland  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  U.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  graciously  taking  the  chair  and  consenting 
to  preside  over  the  Executive  Committee.  Prof.  Michael  Foster 
seconded  the  the  motion. 

The  speeches  were  all  kindly,  generous,  and  eulogistic,  and 
admirably  delivered.  The  Prince  spoke  in  the  kindest  manner  of  Sir 
Kichard  Owen  as  a  personal  and  valued  friend,  llie  subscription  list 
is  already  making  excellent  progress,  and  everything  promises  success 
to  the  Owen  Memorial.  Sir  James  Paget  is  Chairman,  Sir  William 
Flower,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  Professor  Owen's  contributions  to 

the  Geolooioal  Magazine,  1865-1886  : 

Descriptions  of  some  remains  of   an  Air-breathine  Vertebrate  (AnthrakerpeUm 

erassotteumf  Owen)  from  the  Coal-shale  of  GlamorganBhire.      (Gbol.  Mao. 

1865,  Vol.  II.  pp.  6-8,  Plates  I.  and  II.) 
Descriptions  of  portions  of  Jaws  of  a  large  extinct  Fish  [Stereodtu  Melitetuis,  Ow.), 

probably  a  *  Cycloid,'  with  *  Sauroid  Dentition,'  fn>m  the  *  Middle  Beds  of  the 

Maltese  Miocene.'     {Ibid.  1865,  Vol.  II  pp.  145-147.^ 
On  a  New  Grenus  {Miohphus)  a  Mammal  from  the  London  Clay.     {Ibid,  1865^ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  339-341,  Plate  X.) 
Review  of  P.  J.  Van  Beneden's  "  Recherches  sur  les  Squalodons,'*     {Ibid,  1865, 

Vol.  II.  pp.  405-411.) 
On  MaerauehtHia  Pntaehoniea,     [Ibid,  1866,  Vol.  II.  pp.  620-523.) 
On  a  Genus  and  Species  ot  Sauroid  Fish  {Thlattodut  »uckoide»,  Ow.)  from  the 

Kirameridge  Clajr  of  Norfolk.     (Ibid.  1866,  Vol.  III.  pp.  56-57,  Plate  III.) 
On  a  Genus  and  Species  of  Sauroid  Fish  [Ditaxiodun  impar^  Ow.)  from  the  Eimme- 

ridge    Clay  of   Culham,  Oxfonishire.     {Ibid,    1866,  Vol.  III.  pp.  107-109, 

Plates  IV.  and  V.) 
Description  of  part  of  the  Lower  Jaw  and  Teeth  of  a  small  Oolitic  Mammal 

i^ty/odon  pusiilua,  Ow.).     {Ibtd,  1866,  Vol.  III.  pp.  199-201,  Plate  XJ 
On  the  Mandible  and  Mandibular  Teeth  of   Cochliodonts.    {Ibid.  1867,  Vol.  IV. 

pp.  59-63,  Pis.  III.  and  IV.) 
Letter  from  Professor  Owen.     {Ibid,  1867,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  424-426.) 
On  the  Distinction  between  Castor  and  Tro^oniherium,    {Ibid,   1869,   Vol.  VL 

pp.  49-56,  PI.  III.) 
Description  of  a  Great  Part  of  a  Jaw  with  the  Teeth  of  StophoduM  mediut^  Ow., 

from  the  Oolite  of  Caen  in  Normandy.    {lb.  1869,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  193-196,  PL  VII.) 
Supplementary  Note  to  the  above.     {Ibtd.  pp.  235-236.) 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Remains  of  the  Elk  {Ale$e  palmatut)  in  British  Post- 
Tertiary  Deposits.    {Ibid.  1869.  Vol.  VI.  p.  389.) 
Notes    on    two    Ichthyodorulites    hitherto    undescribed.     {Ibid.   1869,  Vol.   VI. 

pp.  481-483.) 
Notice  of  some  Saurian  Fossils  discoTered  by  J.  H.  C.  Hood,  Esq  ,  at  Waipara, 

Middle  Island,  New  Zealand.    {Ibid,  1870,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  49-53,  PI.  III.) 
Letter  from  Prof.  Owen.     (/Airf.  1873,  Vol.  X.  p.  478.) 
On  an  Outiine  of  the  Skull,  Basal  View,  of  Thylacoleo,    (Ibid,  1883,  Vol.  X.  p.  289, 

PI.  VII.) 
Leti»rfrom  Prof.  Owen.     {Ibid.  1884,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  286.) 
Letter  from  Prof.  Owen.    {Ibid.  1886,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  140).  H.W. 

11. — On  a  New  Pauboniscid  Fish,  Mtriolepis  HiBSRyicus,  bp.  nov. 
FROM  THE  Coal-measures,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

(PLATE  III.) 
By  R.  H.  Traquaib,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  F.6.S. 

OF  the  fossil  fish  now  desoribed  I  know  only  two  specimens,  of 
which  one  is  in  the  Manchester  Museum,  Owen's  College,  the 
oilier  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  London. 
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Both  «i8  from  Um  Ootl-mairarM,  Janow  CbUierjr  Co. 
Inland. 

Hie  Hanohester  qMoimen  (PI.  III.)  it  imperfeot,  being  broken  off 
abont  balf  an  inch  behind  the  anal  fin ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  also  defioient ; 
but  its  positioa  is  indioated  by  the  snlgaoent  fin-supports.  The 
pectoral,  Tentnl  and  ana]  fins  are  present. 

The  measarements  are  as  follows  :— 


Entire  Ingih  of  Hm  ipedmeii,  ao  tu  ai  jveHrvsd  ...  7}  inohw. 

FroiB  t^  of  moat  to  origin  of  paetonl  iU      2  ,, 

yy  99  9|  YMIktiW     QU  4  yy 

y,     b^guminy  of  pectoral  to  beynnlag  of  watrsL..  8|  »» 

„  9,  vmtral  to  begimung  of  anal     ...  1}  ,, 

Depth  of  body  it  origin  of  Yentnl  fln     S  ,, 

Leogtb  of  head  to  poeterior  margin  of  gill  eorer    •••  2^  ,, 


The  bead  sbows  soaroely  any  detail,  though  it  is  at  onoe  apparent 
that  its  structure  was  typically  Palnonisooid,  with  anteriorily  plaoed 
orbit,  oblique  suspensorinm,  and  wide  gape.  Its  length  is  oontained 
t\  times  in  the  total  up  to  the  tail  pediole,  where  the  specimen  is 
broken  offl 

The  rather  deeply  fusiform  body  is  shown  to  have  been  covered 
with  rhombic  scales  which  were  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fish,  those  in  the  front  of  the  flank  measuring  only 
V)r  inch  in  height  and  breadth ;  only  feeble  traces  of  a  striated 
ornament  are  observable  on  them.  Some  large  median  scales  are 
Men  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

The  scales  must  also  have  been  very  thin,  as  they  have  allowed 
the  contour  of  the  bones  of  the  internal  skeleton  to  be  tolerably 
distinctly  indicated  through  them — these  indications  being  in  the 
form  of  impressions  of  vertebral  arches  and  spines,  and  of  inter- 
spinous  bones  or  fin-supports.  The  skeleton  as  thus  exhibited  is 
typically  palaaoniscoid. 

The  fins  which  are  preserved  are  of  moderate  size,  even  small 
for  the  size  of  the  fish,  llie  pectoral  is  not  completely  shown, 
though  enough  is  preserved  to  show  that  it  consisted  of  numerous, 
fine,  closely  set  rays  which  were  also  closely  articulated,  the  principal 
lays  being  also  jointed  up  to  their  origins.  The  ventral  fin  is  small 
and  narrow,  with  fine  rays  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
pectoral.  The  anal  is  triangular-acuminate,  its  hinder  margin  some- 
what conoavely  excavated,  and  oousists  likewise  of  numerous  fine, 
dosely-set  rays,  whose  transverse  articulations  are  extremely  close. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  not  preserved,  but  judging  from  the  position  of  its 
sapporting  ossicles,  it  most  have  occupied  a  position  nearly  opposite 
the  interval  between  the  ventral  and  anal. 

The  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Jermyn  Street,  London,  represents 
a  slightly  larger  specimen,  the  length  from  the  front  of  the  head  to 
the  pOKterior  termination  of  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  being  8^  inches. 
Here  the  specimen  is  broken  off,  nearly  at  the  very  place  where  the 
lame  has  happened  to  the  specimen  at  Owen's  College.  However, 
the  dorsal  fin  is  preHsrved  and  shows  a  contour  and  structure  similar 
to  those  of  the  anal  iu  both  apeoimena. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fish  is  new  to  science  as  a  species, 
the  only  question  remaining  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  should  be  referred.  The  Carboniferous  genera  to  which 
it  seems  most  closely  allied  are  Elonichthys  and  Acrolepis ;  but  it  is 
excluded  from  both  by  the  very  small  size  and  thinness  of  the  scaleSv 
and  more  especially  from  Acrolepis  by  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fin 
being  articulated  to  their  origins. 

So  far  as  the  smallness  of  the  scales  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
fins  is  concerned,  there  is  a  very  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  present  fish  and  the  early  Mesozoic  genus  Myriolepis,  as  described 
originally  b}'  the  late  Sir  Philip  Eg^rton,*  and  more  recently  by  Mr. 
A.  Smith  Woodward.*  But  the  condition,  as  to  articulation,  of  the 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  Myrwtepis  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  known, 
and  should  its  principal  rays  turn  out  not  to  be  articulated  up  to  their 
origins  as  in  the  present  fish,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  new  genus 
must  be  constituted  for  the  reception  of  the  latter. 

Though  it  does  strike  one  as  slightly  improbable  that  the  same 
genus  of  PalaeoniscidsB  should  persist  fnim  Carboniferous  to  Triassio 
times,  I  feel  the  setting  up  of  new  genera  in  this  already  most 
extensive  family  without  absolute  demonstration  of  ita  necessity 
becoming  more  and  more  distasteful.  I  therefore  refer  this  interesting 
Irish  Carboniferous  palaeoniscid  to  the  genus  MyriolepiSy  under  the 
name  of  M.  Hihernieii8y  though  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  reference  is  only  provisional  and  awaiting  confirmation,  or  the 
reverse,  by  the  further  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  type 
species  of  the  genus. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Hoyle  for 
the  opportunity  of  examining  and  describing  the  specimen  of  this 
very  interesting  Carboniferous  fish,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Owen's  College,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  for  permission 
to  examine  that  at  Jermyn  Street. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  III. 
Myriolepii  ffibemieu*^  Traqoair,  Coal -measures,  Kilkenny,  reduced  one-fifth. 


III. — On  Pal^osaccus  Da  wsoni,  Hinde,  a  New  Genus  and  Spkoiks 
OF  Hexaotinrllid  Sponge  from  the  Quebeo  Gboup  (Obdo- 
yician)  at  Little  Metis,  Quebec,  Canada. 

By  Georob  J.  Hinde,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  IV.) 

IN  1887  and  1888,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  discovered  in  dark  carbona- 
ceous shales  of  the  Quebec  group,  exposed  at  Little  Metis,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  some  thin  bands  of  rock 
largely  filled  with  the  remains  of  siliceous  sponges,  and  similar 
fossils  were  found  to  be  sparsely  scattered  in  adjacent  beds  through 
a  vertical  thickness  of  forty  feet.  This  discovery  of  an  abundant 
sponge  fauna  at  so  low  an  horizon,  in  rocks  previously  considered 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1864,  toI.  xx.  p.  2. 

<  '*  Tlie  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Uawkesbury  Beds  at  Gosfort*'  (New  South  Wales), 
pp,  7-11. 
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to  be  tmfossilliferons,  proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
Bhowing  the  character  of  these  organisms  which  flourished  at  this 
early  epoch,  and  though  the  condition  of  the  specimens  was  far 
from  perfect,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  was  enabled  from  the  materials 
obtained  to  describe  eleven  new  species,  which  were  placed  in 
the  genera  Protonpangia,  CyathoBpongia,  Aeanthodictya,  HyalonteHa, 
LasiotkriXy  and  Halichondriies  (Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  vii. 
section  iv.  1889,  pp.  31-55,  pi.  iii.).  With  the  exception  of  the 
species  referred  to  the  three  last-named  genera,  of  which  the 
relationships  are  at  present  doubtful,  these  sponges  belong  to  the 
group  of  Lyssaktne  Hexactinellids,  of  which  the  earliest  traces  are 
found  in  the  Cambrian  strata  of  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Since  1888,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  improved  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  passing  the  summer  vacation  in  Little  Metis  in  energetically  work- 
ing at  fresh  excavations  in  the  beach  and  cliff"  sections  at  that  place, 
with  the  result  of  obtaining  many  fresh  specimens,  which  confirm 
the  characters  of  the  forms  already  described.  This  last  summer 
his  search  was  further  rewarded  by  fi ndiug  a  specimen  of  a  new  and 
very  distinct  form,  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  entrust  to 
me  for  description.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  sponges 
preserved  in  these  black  shales,  this  specimen  is  now  in  a  flattened 
or  compressed  condition  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  piece  of  coarse  open  network.  Unfortunately 
the  entire  specimen  could  not  be  secured,  and  the  portion  on  the  slab, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  which  has  been  reduced  to 
about  f  the  diameter  of  the  original,  probably  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  form.  The  original  siliceous  structure  of  the 
skeleton  has  now  been  replaced  by  pyrites,  so  that  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  spicules  are  but  imperfectly  shown.  The  same 
mineral  change  has  affected  all  the  other  sponges  in  these  beds,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  of  very  general  occurrence  wherever  siliceous  sponges 
are  embedded  in  similar  black  carbonaceous  shales.  The  specimen 
evidently  belongs  to  a  new  genus,  which  is  proposed  below. 

Paueosaccds,*  gen.  nov. 

Cylindrical  or  sack-like  sponges,  with  thin  walls  of  rhombic 
meshes.  The  strands  of  the  mesh -work  consist  of  fascicles  of  slender 
rods,  cruciform,  and,  perhaps,  five-rayed  spicules;  the  interspaces 
are  either  open  or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  irregularly  disi)08ed 
rods  and  cruciform  spicules.  No  anchoring  spicules  have  been  found 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  sponge,  but  there  are  in  the  same 
beds  elongated  anchoring  spicules  with  ornamented  spiral  ridges 
which  may  perhaps  belong  to  it. 

From  C 1/ a thophycus J  V^alcott  (=:Cyatho8pongtay  Dawson,  non  Hall), 
which  appears  to  be  nearest  allied,  this  genus  is  distinguished  by 
the  rhombic  character  and  large  size  of  the  mesh- work ;  the  generally 
sirnil.'ir  structure  both  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  strands  of 
the  mesh,  and   the  greater  development  of  rod-like  spicules.     The 


1 


roAfluoi)  ancient;  troucKos,  coarse  cloth,  sack,  strainei. 
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same  features  likewise  diflferentiate  it  from  Pleeioderma,  Hinde,  and 
Phornu>$eUa,  Hiude. 

Pal2bosaoous  Dawsoni,  sp.  nov.  (PL  IV.). 

Sponge  of  large  size,  apparently  cylindrical  in  its  complete  form ; 
the  part  preserved  consists  of  a  flattened  portion  of  the  wall-surface 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  both  the  upper  and  the  basal  portions 
of  the  sponge  are  wanting.  The  rhombic  meshes  of  the  wall  vary 
from  14  to  20  mm.  in  width,  the  average  width  is  nearly  17  mm. 
The  strands  of  the  mesh  mostly  consist  of  very  slender  rod-like 
threads  apparently  simple,  which  are  loosely  arranged,  generally 
parallel  with  each  other.  At  the  angles  of  the  mesh  there  are,  very 
frequently,  if  not  in  all  cases,  stouter  cruciform,  or  perhaps  five- 
rayed  spicules,  and  slender  cruciform  spicules  are  likewise  inter* 
mingled  with  the  rods  in  the  strands.  In  the  interstices  of  the 
mesh-work,  and  apparently  exterior  to  it,  there  is,  in  some  portions 
of  the  sponge,  a  thin  open  layer,  composed  of  slender  rods  and 
cruciform  spicules,  overlapping  each  other  without  definite  airange- 
ment.  It  is  possible  that  this  layer  may  have  formed  the  outer 
surface  of  the  sponge,  for  the  spicules  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  strands  of  the  mesh,  but  on  this  point  there  is  some 
uncertainty,  for  the  interstices  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  are  now 
quite  open,  and  without  this  spicular  layer. 

Some  uncertainty  also  arises  respecting  the  anchoring  appendages 
of  the  sponge,  since  the  basal  portion  is  wanting,  and  no  anchoring 
spicules  are  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  specimen,  but  on 
the  surface  of  the  same  rock-bed  in  which  it  occurs,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  ornamented  spiral  rods  which  may  belong  to  this  species. 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  given  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  one 
of  these  spicules  (op.  cit,  p.  49,  fig.  20)  which  appears  as  if  it  con- 
sisted of  several  very  minute  filaments  spirally  twisted  together,  like 
the  strands  of  a  rope.  Each  filament  has  a  row  of  projecting  tul)er- 
cles  which  in  the  rod  are  definitely  arranged  in  quincunx,  so  that 
the  general  ornamentation  is  very  striking.  At  the  distal  end  the 
rods  are  slightly  curved,  and  the  raised  lines  are  straight  instead  of 
spiral.  As  with  the  other  spicules,  these  anchoring  forms  are  now 
of  pyrites,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  they  result  from  the 
amalgamation  of  slender  strands  or  whether  the  spiral  tuberculated 
ridges  are  merely  the  surface  ornaments  of  a  single  rod-like  spicule. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  as  yet  state  positively  that  these  peculiar 
anchoring  spicules  really  belong  to  the  present  species. 

So  far  as  can  be  at  present  determined  this  sponge  appears  to  have 
consisted  simply  of  a  delicate  thin  sack  or  cylinder  of  spicular  strands 
forming  a  rhombic  mesh,  with  possibly  a  thin  outer  spicular  layer. 
I'here  is  no  evidence  that  the  sack  inclosed  an  inner  spicular  tissue, 
and  probably  this  thin  wall  represents  its  entire  skeleton.  A  similar 
condition  seems  to  have  been  present  in  Protospongia,  Cyathophycus 
and  probably  also  in  Diciyophylon  and  the  genera  allied  to  it,  but  in 
none  of  these  do  we  find  the  structure  on  such  a  large  scale  as  in 
the  present  form. 
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I  have  mnob  pleaaure  in  ansociating  the  name  of  ibis  remarkable 
sponge  with  ita  iHaooverer,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  F.K.S. 

Distribution. — Shales  of  the  Quebec  Group,  probably  near  the  base 

of  the  Levis  Division,  at  Little  Metis,  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  Province 

Quebec 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

iWtfMtf^etM  JknesoHtf  Hinde;  a  portion  of  the  mesh -work  of  the  sponfjre-wall 
exp<Med  on  the  nirftoe  of  a  Blab  of  black  shale.  Keduced  to  f  the  diameter, 
from  the  Quebec  Group  (Ordovician)  at  Little  Metis,  Canada. 


IV. —  On  the  So-oallsd  Spilitss  of  Jersey. 

By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
and  Miss  Cathkuinb  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc. 

ABOUT  one  quarter  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  is  occupied  by 
argillites  or  fine  grits,  often  of  a  greenish  grey  colour  referred 
by  French  geologists  to  the  *•  Phyllades  de  St.  Lo."  They  are, 
therefore,  if  not  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  beds  of  Britain, 
slightly  more  ancient.^  In  close  eissociation  witli  these,  but  accord- 
ing to  Prof,  de  Lapparent,  belonging  rather  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
group,  occur  certain  more  or  less  porphyritic  rocks,  as  to  tlie  origin 
of  which  diflferent  opinicms  have  been  entertained.  M.  Noury  in  his 
useful  "  Geologic  de  Jersey "  describes  them  under  the  nniiie  of 
"spilites."  While  admitting  that  in  many  respects  they  exhibit  the 
characters  of  an  eruptive  rock,  he  concludes,  after  an  elaborate 
discussion,  that  they  are  metamorphosed  argil  lite,  the  change 
being  primarily  due  to  the  **  porphyres  j^trosiliceux;  **  the  felspar 
crystals,  however,  he  thinks,  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
diorite.*  Prof,  de  Lapparent,  in  a  paper  published  in  1884,  briefly 
refers  to  these  '*  spilites  *' as  amygduloidal  melaphyres;  and  agaiu, 
in  1891,  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  are  igneous  rocks  (tuffs, 
breccias,  etc.),  calling  them  porphyrites.^  But  as  the  point  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  the  notes  and  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
the  summer  of  1888,  by  one  of  the  writers,  may  be  worth  placing 
on  record. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain  the  delay  and  the  joint 
authorship  of  this  paper.  Prof.  Bonney  in  1888  had  the  advantage 
of  spending  a  week  in  Jersey  in  company  with  the  Rev.  E.  Hill, 
who  has  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Channel  Isles.* 
They   examined   with   some    care  the    mass   of  *'8pilite"   at   Mont 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Gcol.  de  France,  vol.  xvi.  p.  412,  A.  Bi^ot ;  and  Bull,  du  Lab.  de 
Geol.  de  la  Faculte  des  Sciences  de  Caen.,  A.  Hijjot,  December,  1890,  p.  11. 

*  Geologic  de  Jersey,  1886,  M.  Xoury,  pp.  59,  61,  63. 

>  Bull.  Soc.  Geol  de  France,  18S4,  tome  xii.  p.  288  ;  Q.J.G.S.,  1891,  vol.  xlvii. 
p.  36;  Coraptes  Keudus,  1890,  vol.  Ill,  p.  543.  After  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  of  this  paper,  we  nceived  a  copy  from  Prof,  de  Lapparent  of  his  newly 
published  **Note  sur  les  Roches  Eruptivis  de  Tile  de  Jersey"  (Ann.  de  la  Soc. 
bcientif.  de  Bruxellea,  tome  xvi.  2«  partie)  in  which  these  "spilites"  are  described. 
Bat  as  he  refers  chiefly  to  other  quarries  and  enters  on  the  whole  into  tewer 
details  than  we  have  done,  the  results  of  our  work  may  bo  still  of  some  little 
interest,  at  any  rate  to  English  readers. 

*  Q.J.G.S-  1884  vol.  xl.  p.  404  ;  Q.J.G.S.  1887  vol.  xliii.  p.  322  ;  Q.J.G.S.  1889 
Tol.  xlv.  p.  380  ;  Q.J.G.S.  1892  voJ.  xJviii.  p.  122. 
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de  rOuest,^  close  to  St.  Heliers,  for  they  felt  doubts  as  to  the 
oorrectness  of  M.  Noury's  view  of  its  origin,  and  were  struck  by 
its  occasional  resemblance  to  some  of  the  rock  at  Bardon  Hill, 
Leicestershire,  on  the  study  of  which  they  were  then  engaged.  In 
hopes  that  it  might  throw  light  on  some  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  that  rock,  specimens  were  collected,  slides  from  which  were 
examined  by  Prof.  Bonney  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  immediate  purpose  the  result  was  disappointing, 
for  the  resemblances  proved  to  be  comparatively  superficial  and  the 
structures  presented  few  difficulties.  He  was,  however,  convinced 
that  M.  Noury's  interpretation  was  erroneous.  A  brief  notice  would 
have  been  published  almost  immediately,  but  more  pressing  work 
has  again  and  again  obliged  him  to  leave  the  slides  untouched  in 
his  cabinet,  for  want  of  time  to  search  through  the  literature  of  the 
subject  and  to  study  the  more  minute  microscopic  details.  So  they 
would  be  still  lying,  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  Miss  C.  A. 
Baisin,  who  has  undertaken  that,  the  more  laborious  part  of  the 
work. 

In  the  walls  of  gardens  on  the  northern  out^skirts  of  St.  Heliers 
blocks  of  "  spilite  "  are  common,  one  being  a  conspicuously  porpliy  ritic 
variety.  In  this,  crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar,  leather  tabular  in 
shape,  sometimes  about  f "  in  length,  occur  in  a  dark  purplish  matrix. 
Prof.  Bonney  was  informed  that  this  variety  was  obtained  from  a 
quarry  situated,  as  nearly  as  he  can  place  it,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
valley  to  the  south-east  of  the  Town  Mills  Boad,  which  is  now 
enclosed  and  converted  into  a  very  pretty  shrubbery  to  the  grounds 
of  a  villa.  He  was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen,  but  the  rock 
appeared  only  to  differ  from  some  of  that  about  to  be  described 
in  the  rather  greater  size  of  the  felspar  crystals. 

The  **  spilite  "  is  quarried  in  more  than  one  part  of  Mont  de  I'Ouest, 
a  rather  conspicuous  eminence  overlooking  the  sea  on  the  north- 
western side  of  St  Heliers.  The  principal  pit  is  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  part  which  is  called  the  People's 
Park.  It  is  an  oblong  excavation  with  the  longer  side  facing 
roughly  east.  The  northern  side  consists  of  a  breccia,  the  fragments 
being  a  purplish  ''spilite,"  rarely  amygdaloidal,  separated  by  a 
compact  green  material.  This  rook  much  resembles  one  of  the 
brecciated  rocks  which  occur  at  Bardon  Hill.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  western  side  is  a  solid  purplish  **  spilite,"  without  amygdaloids. 
The  cliff  is  then  cut  by  a  dyke  a  few  feet  thick,  resembling  a  fine- 
grained diorite.  After  it  comes  "  spilite "  containing  apparently 
many  fragments,  up  to  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  distinguished  by 
a  pale  green  speckling  due  to  abundant  epidote.  This  rock  on  the 
whole  suggested  flow-brecciatiou.  Then  follows  a  slightly  amygda- 
loidal "  spilite."  The  southern  wall  is  formed  by  a  purplish  "  spilite" 
with  rather  numerous  porphy ritic  felspars  up  to  about  ^"  long 
and  amygdules.  Some  of  the  latter  are  approximately  spherical ; 
these  also  seldom  exceed  ^"  in  diameter.  Others  are  elongated  and 
irregular  in  outline,  but  they  are  occasionally  as  much  as  an  inch  long. 

'  or  '*  Gallows  Hill,*'  as  it  is  named  on  some  maps. 
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In  the  field  it  was  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  precise  boandaries  of 
the  above  Tarieties  of  "  spilite,"  or  to  determine  their  dip,  so  that 
the  order  of  sacoession  is  doubtful. 

Small  quarries  have  been  opened  to  the  north  of  the  pit  just 
described.  lu  most  of  them  little  could  be  seen,  but  one,  some  50 
yards  to  northward  of  the  last-named,  gave  the  section  as  figured 
and  showed  the  "spilites"  to  be  the  result  of  oontemperaneous 
Tolcanic  action. 


(1)  **Spilite,"  somewhat  porphjrritic. 

(2)  "Spilite,"  rather  amygdaloidal. 

(3)  Well  banded  g^een  argillite  and  fine  grit,  dipping  roughly  at  about  45°  to 

W.S.W.  and  passing  down  into. 

(4)  A  breccia,   the  fragments  b(;ing  a  compact   purplish   **  spilite,**   sometimes 

amygdaloidal,  rarely  porphyritic,  the  matrix  rather  rotten.     The  breccia  is 
expo.'^ed  for  about  five  feet  vertical. 

A  comparison  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  these  openings  made  it 
probable  that  (4)  is  underlain  by  another  mass  of  "spilite,"  i.e.  that 
two  lava  flows  are  parted  by  a  breccia  and  a  little  banded  gritty 

argillite. 

Slides  have  been  examined  of  three  typical  specimens  obtained 
from  the  large  quarry.  In  all  of  them  the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  the  compact  ground  mass  is  felspar  in  small  crystals, 
generally  laih-shaped,  with  a  small  extinction  angle,  apparently 
oligoclase.  These  microliths  are  separated  by  an  aggregate  material 
which  appears  in  some  cases  to  result  from  the  alteration  of  the 
angite  in  a  microcry stall ine  or  micro-ophitic  ground-mass.  In  no 
ilide  can  the  remains  of  original  glass  be  identified  with  certainty, 
but  a  flow  structure  is  not  infrequently  exhibited  by  the  matrix  in 
an  orientation  of  the  felspar  microliths.  In  one  slide  some  of  the 
large  broad  porphyritic  felspars  (completely  replaced)  have  a  form 
rather  like  that  of  orthoclase,  and  in  another  slide  a  few  examples 
resemble  sanidine.  But  in  the  best  preserved  crystals  the  twinning 
is  generally  on  the  albite  plan,  the  form  is  sometimes  elongate,  and 
the  extinction  often  is  at  a  low  angle.  Thus  it  seems  that  the 
majority  are  j)lagiocla8e.  Other  crystals  are  completely  replaced, 
generally  by  viridite  or  chlorite,  but  have  retained  a  definite  form 
and  aj)pearto  represent  a  ferro-magnesian  silicate.  Iron  oxide  is  also 
present  sometiuies  in  the  form  of  ilmenite.  Amygdules.  especially  in 
one  rock,  are  fairly  large  and  numerous.  The  minerals  of  secondary 
origin  in  the  slides  include  viridite,  a  chlorite  (sometimes  a^^^iiX^iiNX'j 
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penninite  of  L^^y),  epidote,  a  carbonate  (isometimea  replacing 
felspar),  aseolite,  iron  oxides,  kaolin,  and  possibly  angite  grannies. 

I'he  brecciated  "spilite*'  from  tbe  northern  side  of  the  quarry 
contains  angular  or  sub-rounded  fragments  with  a  slightly  blackened 
or  iron-stained  edge.  In  these  fragments  the  fresh-looking  microliths 
of  oligoclase  indicate  a  flow  structure.  The  intervening  aggregate 
exhibits  extremely  minute  crystalline  specks,  but,  owing  to  the 
disseminated  ferrite,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  can  be 
resolved  completely  into  individualized  minerals,  or  may  possibly 
include  some  remains  of  original  glass.  Some  of  the  porphyritic 
felspars  are  plagioclase ;  others  (clearer  crystals)  resemble  the  tabu- 
lar Carlsbad  twins  of  sanidine ;  these  sometimes  form  a  diverging 
group.  Kather  irregular,  often  elongated  patches  of  chlorite  have 
apparently  filled  original  vesicles  microscopic  in  size.  The  matrix 
in  which  the  fragments  are  imbedded  consists  of  broken  felspar, 
possibly  of  some  quartz,  and  of  dusty  materials,  probably  containing 
minute  granules  of  epidote  or  perhaps  augite.  This  matrix,  which 
is  not  very  different  from  the  ground-mass  in  the  fragments,  is 
somewhat  banded.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  rock  is  a  volcanic 
agglomerate. 

The  solid  purple  '*  sptlite,"  from  the  northern  end  of  the  western 
face  in  the  quarry,  consists  mainly  of  crowded  felspar  microliths  and 
of  interstitial  material,  which  is  either  a  clear  viridite  or  a  decomposed 
and  cleaved  mineral,  and  probably  represents  the  pyroxene  of  a  micro- 
ophitic  ground-mass.  Much  opacite  and  small  flakes  of  haematite 
are  associated.  One  porphyritic  crystal  seems  very  probably  to  have 
been  an  augite  (now  largely  replaced),  and  other  more  irregulat 
patches  of  secondary  minerals  may  have  had  a  like  origin.  The 
porphyritic  felspars  are  much  decomposed.  Some,  however,  exhibit 
twinning  on  the  Carlsbad  type,  with  which  in  certain  cases 
oscillatory  twinning  is  combined.  This  also  occurs  by  itself.  ITie 
usual  long  lath-like  microliths  are  less  frequent  in  the  matrix  of 
this  than  of  other  varieties,  the  crystallites  sometimes  having  a 
rather  stumpy  or  more  irregular  step-like  outline. 

In  the  amygdaloidal "  spilite  "  from  the  southern  face  of  the  quarry 
the  giound- mass  was  probably  originally  micro-crystalline;  the  small 
lath-shaped  felspars  are  well-preserved,  but  the  augite  is  replaced 
by  granular  aggregates,  which  sometimes  occupy  long  prismatie 
spaces.  Epidote  is  abundant  in  some  parts,  especially  around  the 
amygdules.  The  porphyritic  felspars  are  large  and  fairly  clear,  but 
they  include  scattered  kaolin  and  epidote  which  in  some  cases  may 
result  from  the  alteration  of  included  magma.  One  crystal  exhibits 
two  arms  which  might  belong  to  a  Baveno  grouping  of  a  plagioclase 
series.  I'he  green  pseudomorphs  of  porphyritic  crystals  which  were 
probably  augitic  are  fairly  abundant  The  numerous  and  large 
amygdules  contain  viridite,  epidote  (often  intercrystallized  with  a 
small  amount  of  a  water-clear  mineral,  evidently  later  than  the 
epidote  and  resembling  quartz),  calcite,  or  an  allied  carbonate. 
Sometimes  these  secondary  minerals  form  successive  zones  within 
a  vesicle ;  and  they  also  occur  in  the  ground-mass,  in  veins,  and 
witbiD  porpbjritio  crystals. 
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At  tbe  base  of  the  south  face  of  Mont  do  rOnest,  by  the  road  to 
St  Aabyn,  is  another  quarry.^  Tbe  rock  here  is  a  compact  spilite,' 
sometimes  very  difficnlt  to  distiDguish  from  a  flinty  argillite.  As  it 
differs  considerably  from  those  already  deHcribed,  it  may  be  well  to 
ftdd  a  short  scoount  of  the  microscopic  structure. 

This  shows  a  fairly  uniform  ground-mass  in  which  we  cannot 
recognize  any  unaltered  glass,  although  the  chlorite  and  grains  of 
iron  oxide  (probably  in  part  ilmenite)  which  formed  from  the  inter- 
Btitial  substance  are  very  minute.  The  most  distinct  constituents 
are  the  felspar  microliths  which  are  much  crowded  and  exhibit  some 
approach  to  a  fluidal  arrangement.  Occasional  small  patches  where 
the  iron  oxide  is  in  more  minute  and  closer  grains  represent  apparently 
a  slight  heterogeneity  of  the  magma.  With  a  high  power  the  chlorite 
is  seen  to  consist  of  very  minute  imperfectly  rhomboidal  flakes ; 
it  occurs  in  the  ground-mass,  in  an  occasional  amygdule  or  crack 
ansociated  with  epidote,  and  also  replacing  rare  microporphyritio 
crystals.  Certain  of  these  have  the  shape  of  augite ;  but  two 
▼arieties  may  be  present,  since  some  are  imperfect  or  skeleton  forms 
oonsiHting  of  iron  oxide  with  viridite  included.  Minute  well-defined 
crystals  of  a  brownish  mineral  are  possibly  pyroxenic.  They  exhibit 
dichroism  from  brown  to  a  very  pale  tint,  are  zoned,  have  a  marked 
longitudinal  cleavage,  and  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  extinction.* 
The  mineral  may  have  been  a  hornblende,  but  as  it  occurs  in  short 
Btout  prisms,  terminated  by  low-angled  domes,  giving  transverse 
hexagonal  sections,  and  contains  brownish  inclusions  along  parallel 
lines,  hypersthene  or  possibly  amblystegite  is  suggested.  It  is 
as8ociate<l  not  infrequently  with  clustered  granules  of  iron  oxide 
or  of  chlorite.  One  crystal  is  long  and  narrow  ;  this,  however, 
might  be  a  section  along  an  edge;  the  dull  polarization  tints,  and 
perhaps  the  diminished  dichroism,  might  be  the  result  of  subsequent 
alteration.  Except  for  the  green  pseudoniorphs,  which  are  neither 
large  nor  numerous,  the  rock  is  scarcely  to  be  called  porphyritic. 
It  is  locally  cracked,  indicating  slight  brecciation  without  material 
disturbance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  purple  "  spilite  "  is  2-78,  that  of 
the  compact  '*  spilite"  by  the  athletic  club  building  is  2-75.  These 
results  and  the  microscopic  structures  show  that  Prof,  de  Lapparent 
has  rightly  referred  the  rocks  to  the  porphyrites.  Probably  they 
may  be  ranked  with  the  more  basic  rather  than  with  the  more  acid 
members  of  the  group. 

The  *'  Phyllades  de  St.  Lo"  were  examined  at  several  places.  So 
far  as  was  seen,  they  are  a  greenish  grey  argillite,  similar  to  rocks 
found  near  Granville  (Normandy).*  Two  specimens  obtained  on  the 
shore  west  of  St.  Aubin,  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  the  "granulite" 
are  interesting  as  showing  under  the  microscope  slight  contact  altera- 

*  In  it  at  the  time  of  our  yisit,  in  1888,  stood  the  building  of  an  athletic  club. 
— T.Cf.B.  ^  It  is  cut  by  two  or  three  **  greenstone  "  dykes. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  definite  results. 

*  Many  of  the  rocks  here  are  greenish  to  purplish  argilUteS)  Bometimea  i«AAi€t 
fliatj,  w^ch  recall  certain  parts  oi  the  LoDgmynd  group. 
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tion.  Microscopioally  tbey  are  oompaot  very  hard  argillitoi  mnoli 
jointed,  with  a  flinty  fracture.  The  more  northern  of  the  two 
masses  exhibits  the  more  distinct  signs  of  bedding.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  ground-mass  appears  dull,  greenish,  or  greenish-brown, 
enclosing  dearer  generally  crystal-shaped  areas,  which  apparently 
indicate  an  incipient  formation  of  andalosite.  Very  minute  high- 
polarizing  microliths  of  a  fibrous  character  are  scattered  through  the 
slide.  Occasionally  definite  grains  of  quartz  or  felspar  are  preserved, 
which  were  doubtless  constituents  of  the  original  sediment.  In 
the  southern  specimen  they  are  more  numerous  in  one  part,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  very  slightly  coarser  in  texture.  The  two 
specimens  do  not  exhibit  any  important  differences,  but  in  the  more 
northern  the  incipient  crystals  perhaps  contrast  more  sharply  with 
the  ground-mass.  This  consists  of  granules  or  quartz  possibly  felspar, 
with  opacite,  and  abundant  minute  flakes  of  a  brownish  to  a  greenish 
mineral.  The  former  variety  (which  dominates  in  the  more  northern 
outcrop)  is  almost  certainly  biotite ;  the  latter  (which  characterizes 
the  other  rock)  is  more  like  a  chlorite,  but  it  may  be  only  a  hydrous 
form  of  the  same  mineral. 

The  "  chloritoschiste "  of  M.  Noury  at  Petit  Part  was  also  ex- 
amined.^ He  describes  it  as  <*d'une  schistosite  encore  marquee 
malgre  le  contact  des  porpbyres  petrosiliceux/*  but  this  structure 
did  not  appear  to  Professor  Bonney  remarkable,  so  far  as  he  saw 
the  rock.  M.  Noury  also  speaks  of  it  as  the  last  member  of  the 
'^terrain  primitif '*  of  the  globe,  so  a  specimen  was  brought  away  for 
examination.  In  the  field  it  had  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  rather 
basic  igneous  rock.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  idiomorphio 
felspars  much  altered,  some  certainly  plagioclase,  some  perhaps  more 
nearly  resembling  orthoclase,  with  other  porphyritic  crystals  which 
are  very  possibly  pyroxeoic,  and  are  replaced  by  a  carbonate  such 
as  ankerite  or  dolomite,  sometimes  with  associated  pyrite.  The 
matrix  consists  of  felspar  much  kaolinised,  of  viridite,  of  a  carbonate 
which  may  have  formed  as  a  pseudomorph  in  felspar,  and  of  crowded 
specks  of  pyrite.  The  specific  gravity  is  2-74.  The  rock  is  therefore 
a  rather  basic  porpbyrite. 

V. — WOODWARDIAN   MuSEUM   NoTES. 

By  F.  R.  CowPER  Reed,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

T  N  the  Burrow  Collection  of  fossils  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
\  stone  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Settle  I  have  recently  found 
a  form  of  the  genus  Oyclus  which  seems  to  deserve  notice.  From  a 
careful  comparison  with  the  figures  and  description  of  C.  Harknessi 
(Woodw.)  in  Dr.  Woodward's  Monograph  on  Fossil  Crustacea,  to 
which  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  genus,  I 
should  consider  it  to  be  a  new  form  allied  to  that  species. 

It  may  be  described  as  follows  (using  Dr.  Woodward's  terminology) : 
buckler  oval;  length  4^  lines;  breadth  3^  lines;  greatest  height 
2|  lines ;  surface  granulated.    In  profile  the  buckler  appears  hemi- 

^  Glologie  de  Jenej,  pp.  53, 126. 
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■pherioal,  bat  the  posterior  end  is  slightly  more  elevated  and  elopes 
moTB  rapidly  and  steeply  tliaa  the  suterior,  in  this  respect  agreeing 
with  C  HarlmesB*. 

The  laised  "donal  line"  starts  from  the  hinder  border  of  th« 
buckler  aod  runs  up  the  centre  of  the  posterior  surface  as  a  narrow, 
lomewhftt  indiutinot  ridge.  Its  upper  extremity  is  much  thickened 
and  rises  sharply  into  a  pointed  tubercular  eminence  forming  the 
highest  part  of  a  crpst  elongated  in  an  antero-poeterior  direction 
which  rests  upon  and  like  a  half  ring  encircIeH  (at  a  dixtancs  of  abont 
two  lines  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  buckler)  tbe  point  of  origin 
of  the  arms  of  a  large  fork-abaped  ridge.  This  conspicuous  ridge  has 
the  shape  of  a  U  :  its  arms  diverging  strongly  at  first  and  then 
becoming  sub-parallel.  The  length  of  the  fork  is  a  little  over  one  line 
and  the  tips  of  the  arms  are  tbe  same  distance  apart.  Tbe  ridge 
lias  a  rounded  granulated  surfaoe,  and  appears  to  be  homologous 
with  tbe  upper  row  of  tubercles  which  are  separated  from  the  ribs 
by  tbe  upper  furrow,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Woodward's  description  and 
figure  of  C.  Harknetii;  and  this  U-ebaped  ridge  may  therefore 
probably  be  considered  to  be  tbe  result  of  the  fusion  of  these 
tubercles.  I  term  it  here  for  convenience  "  the  outer  fork."  Two 
faintly  indicated  ridges,  arising  from  the  anterior  end  of  tbe 
tubercular  eminence  above  described,  run  up  the  inside  of  the 
■tout  arms  of  this  outer  fork  of  fuHed  tubercles ;  at  tbeir  free 
eitremities  these  faint  ridges  curve  outwards  so  as  to  end  in  the 
inner  and  posterior  pair  of  cervical  lobes.  This  pair  of  faint  ridges 
evidently  corresponds  to  tbe  Y-abaped  "  cervical  ridge  "  described 
by  Br.  Woodward  in  C.  Barknessi,  but  will  be  termed  here  to  avoid 
canfasioD  the  "  inner  fork," 


# 


C'jtiat,  sp.  noT.  ?  (ei  Woodwiirdmn  Miisenm)  Caibnniferoiia  Limestone,  Settle, 
Yurkshire.     Miigiiilicd  {  nat.  t,\7.e. 

On  tbe  outer  side  of  the  arms  of  the  large  outer  fork  is  a  shallow 
groove  almost  as  wide  as  the  arms  of  this  fork,  and  it  is  bordered  on 
its  outer  side  by  a  row  of  small  tubercles  which  are  more  or  lesH 
fased  into  a  continuous  ridge  over  the  two  anterior  p'drs  of  riha, 
but  are  separate  and  diatinot  over  tbe  following  four  pairs ;  tlicre  is 
no  tubercle  visible  over  tbe  last  and  7th  piiir  of  ribs.  In  tbe  figure 
of  C.  Harkneati  all  tbe  tubercles  are  distinct.  This  broad  npptr 
grnoi^e  would  correspond  with  ttie  upper  furrow  in  C.  ffiirfcitedm, 
but  its  greater  widtli  and  more  pronounced  character  are  noticeable. 

Below  tbis  row  of  small,  partly-fused  tubercles,  and  parallel  to  it, 
is  a  much  shallower  and  narrower  depreasioD,  from  w\iic\i  V\ife  B6\ft^ 
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pairs  of  ribs  arise  and  desoend  the  steep  sides  in  an  oblique  forward 
direction  as  rounded  coarsely  granulated  ridges,  almost  as  far  as  the 
lower  margin,  before  reaching  which  they  suddenly  die  out,  leaving 
a  somewhat  broad  granulated  area,  which  occupies  the  lower  edge  of 
the  buckler  and  is  bent  outwards  to  form  an  encircling  rim  as  in 
C.  Harkneisi,  It  cannot  be  seen  in  this  specimen  whether  the  rim 
is  continued  round  the  anterior  border  or  not,  but  presumably  it 
is  BO,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Woodward's  restoration  of  the  profile  of 
C,  Harkneasi  (see  woodcut,  Brit.  Foss.  Crust,  p.  252).^ 

The  first  or  most  anterior  rib  is  nearly  double  the  breadth  of  the 
other  lateral  ribs,  and  is  also  more  protuberant  In  front  of  the 
outer  fork  is  a  group  of  large  prominences  or  **  lobes,"  which  cover 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  buckler.  The  innermost  and  central 
*' cardiac"  lobe  is  apparently  oval  in  shape  with  a  longer  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  is  situated  on  a  line  joining  the  free  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms  of  the  outer  fork. 

Lying  in  front  and  outside  of  this  lobe  is  a  pair  of  smaller 
lobes  with  polygoncd  borders;  in  them  the  arms  of  the  inner  fork 
(?  =  "cervical  ridge"  of  Woodward)  terminate.  In  front  of  and 
between  them  in  a  very  slightly  elevated  area,  which  hardly  merits 
the  name  of  "lobe,"  but  which  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the 
anterior  one  in  the  diamond- pattern  of  these  four  lobes  in  C, 
HarknessL 

Around  this  inner  group  are  placed  five  more  well-defined  lobes ; 
one  of  these  is  median  and  anterior,  the  other  four  being  paired  and 
lateral.  Along  the  outer  margin  is  another  row  of  lobes,  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  so  largely  developed,  and  are  not  well 
exposed  in  this  specimen.  They  probably  correspond  to  those  i^ 
a  similar  position  in  C,  JSarhnessu 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  this  specimen 
bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  C,  Sarknesai  (Woodw.),  but 
in  some  details  shows  differences.  That  these,  however,  are  not 
improbably  due  to  a  different  stage  of  development  of  C,  Harknessi 
appears  likely,  (1)  by  the  possibility  of  deriving  the  "outer  fork" 
from  a  fusion  of  the  upper  row  of  tubercles  of  C,  HarknesBx; 
(2)  because  the  two  lateral  grooves  cutting  the  upper  portions  of 
the  ribs  can  be  derived  from  a  broadening  of  the  furrows  described 
in  C,  JSdrknesBi;  (3)  from  the  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  tubercles 
in  the  row  separating  the  two  furrows  in  this  new  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  these  characters  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  constitute  varietal  or  even  specific  modifica- 
tions of  C.  Harhnessi,  Hence  the  interest  of  this  specimen.  Whether 
it  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  a  new  species,  a  variety,  or  to  be 
due  only  to  difference  of  age,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  an 
easy  reference  to  this  form  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  any 
yet  described,  and  I  would  therefore  propose  for  it  the  name  of 
C.  Woodwardi,  after  the  author  who  has  contributed  most  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  organisms. 

^  See  also  "  Contribatioiu  to  British  Fossil  Crustacea,'*  in  Gbol.  Mao.  1870, 
Tol.  VII.  pp.  664-5G0,  PL  XXIII. 
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TI.— On  ths    Oooubhsnob  of  U/tsus  fbroz  in   the  Pleistocene 

OF  Malta. 

Bj  JoHW  H.  GooKB,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

THE  labouTB  of  the  late  Admiral  Spratt,  B.N.,  and  of  the  late 
Professor  Leith  Adams,  F.K.S.,  in  the  cavern  deposits  of  the 
Maltese  Islands   "were  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  a  unique  and  in- 
teresting land   fauna,  among  which  were  Elephants,  Hippopotami, 
Land-tortoises,  gig^ntio  Dormioe,  and  aquatic  Birds,  the  presence  of 
which  in  so  limited  an  area  was  incompatible   with   the   preHent 
existing  physical  conditions  of  the  Islands.     While  carrying  on  his 
work  of  investigation  in  a  cave  in  the  Zebbug  Gorge,  Uied  el  Kbir, 
in  1859,  Spratt  noticed  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Elephants  that 
were  exhumed  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  fiercely 
gnawed,^  and  later  on  when  Adams  was  excavating  the  Mnaidra  gap 
it  was  observed   that  many  of  the  elephantine  remains  were  in  a 
similar  oondition. 

From  the  situations  in  which  the  remains  were  found,  and  their 
condition,  these  gentlemen  inferred  that  carnivora  had  lived  in  the 
district  contemporaneously  with  the  hippopotami ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  diligent  research  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  the  only  tangible  evidences  in  support  of  their  inferences 
were  these  gnawed  bones.* 

During  the  Spring  of  the  present  year  I  was  engaged  in  carrying 
out,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society,  some  exca- 
vations in  the  Har  Dalam  cavern,  a  subterraneous  gallery  situated 
in  a  gorge  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Malta, 
and  after  having  excavated  six  large  trenches  and  obtained  some 
hundreds  of  bones  of  Hippopotamus  pentlandi,  Elephas  mnnidriensisj 
Cervus  barbarus,  and  numerous  other  animals,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  discovering  an  entire  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  Hear,  with  its 
canine  and  molars  in  situ,  as  well  as  five  other  canines  belonging  to 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

The  trench  in  which  the  jaw  and  teeth  were  found  is  situated  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  cavern,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
entrance.  The  floor  was  strewn  to  a  considerable  depth  with  large 
boulders,  which  in  some  places  were  heaped  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  cavern  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  Havin<;  cleared 
a  space  of  about  thirty  scjuare  yards,  I  commenced  operations  on  a 
friable  marly  loam,  which  in  this  part  of  the  cavern  takes  the  place, 
as  the  surface  layer,  of  the  red  soil  that  is  found  farther  within. 

The  first  e violence  of  the  presence  of  tlie  carnivorre  was  a  large 
canine,  the  fang  of  which  was  unfortunately  broken  by  a  blow  from 
the  pick  of  one  of  the  workmen,  before  the  tooth  was  noticed.  This 
discovery  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a  complete  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw,  with  its  molan?,  and  canine  teeth  in  situ.  The  })ecnliar 
nature  of  tho  matrix  in  which  it  was  embedded  unfortunately  pre- 

'  Proc.  Geo!.  Soc.  vol.  x\iii.  p.  288. 

'  In  a  rollection  of  fosgih  sent  by  ('apt  Spratt  to  Dr.  Falconer,  a  small  caniuc  of 
a  caruivoruus  auimal  of  the  size  of  a  tux  was  puBeut. 
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vented  me  from  getting  it  out  entire.  The  articular  processes  broke 
off,  but  a  few  fragments  were  recovered  and  pieced  together. 

Four  other  canines  were  afterwards  discovered,  each  of  which 
was  in  a  fairly  perfect  state  of  preservation.*  Associated  with  these 
remains  were  tound  several  vertebrse  and  fragments  of  limb-bones 
of  hippopotamus,  and  vertebrse  and  portions  of  horns  of  stags ;  but 
none  of  them  presented  any  evidences  of  having  been  gnawed. 

The  excavation  which,  when  finished,  measured  12  feet,  by  10 
feet,  by  G  feet,  exiiibited  in  section  the  following  sequence  of  deposits: 


/ 


/    // 


//^-  ////// /  /  /  / 


Sbction  of  Hab  Dalam  Cats,  at  Trench  No.  YI.,  showing  Succession 

OF  Deposits. 

A.  A  layer  of  rounded  boulders  that  lay  scattered  orer  the  floor  to  a  depth  of 

two  feet. 

B.  Cave-floor  consisting  of  a  friable  marly  loam,  about  nine  inches  thick,  containing 

numerous  land-shells,  roots  of  plants,  limpet  shells,  a  shell  of  a  OriMtMm, 
and  the  yertebrse  of  a  small  fish.     These  latter  had  evidently  been  introduced. 

C.  A  stratified  layer  of  rounded  boulders,  intermixed  with  a  grey  marly  loam  con- 

taining an  abundance  of  land-shells. 

D.  A  friable  marly  loam  with  a  few  pebbles.    Entire  antlers,  jaws,  and  limb-bones 

of  Cert>u8  barbarus,  together  with  fragments  of  very  old  pottery,  occurred  in 
abundance. 

E.  A  layer  of  indurated,  light-grey  loam  containing  a  few  antlers,  teeth,  and  bones 

of  C.  barbarus,  and  a  jaw  and  five  canines  of  Uraus  ferox,  and  remains 
of  H.  pentlandi. 

F.  A  layer  of  about  1  foot  6  inches  in  thickness,  similar  in  composition  to  £,  but 

more  indurated.  Lying  at  the  base  of  this  layer,  and  on  the  original  rock- 
floor  of  the  cave,  were  numerous  molars,  portions  of  tusks,  and  limb-bones 
of  Hippopotamus. 

All  of  the  layers  in  this  section  presented  distinct  evidences  of 
stratification;  but  in  the  lower  ones  the  thickness  of  the  deposits 
and  their  comparative  homogeneity  contrast  strongly  with  the 
numerous  thin  layers  of  which  the  upper  beds  are  composed,  and 
with  the  assortment  of  boulders,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains  of 
which  they  are  made  up. 

From  the  evidences  thus  afforded  its  seems  that  the  deposits  owe 

1  One  of  these  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  F.6.S.,  has  determined  as  belonging  to  the 
left  fflde  of  the  mandible  of  a  species  of  Cants,  equalling  a  wolf  in  size. 
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their  origin  to  periodical  floodings  of  the  cavern,  dnring  which  the 
remaina  that  lay  aoattered  over  the  cavern  floor,  near  the  mouth, 
were  washed  further  within  and  were  buried  in  the  muddy  sediments 
of  the  water. 

The  state  of  mineralization  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Hippo** 
potamnSy  the  Stag,  and  the  Bear  are,  indicates  that  these  animiils 
ooonpied  the  Maltese  area  contemporaneously. 

Further  researches  will,  I  have  no  doubt-,  lead  to  otuer  disooveriesy 
and  it  will  therefore  suffice  for  the  present  to  simply  place  on  record 
these,  the  first  tangible  evidences  of  the  former  occurreuce  of 
camivora  in  the  Maltese  area. 


Dr.  C.  L  Fobstth-Majob — On  thk  FossiL-RBiiAnis  from  Saxos. 
C.   L   FoRSTTH    Ma  JOB,    Lb    oisbmbnt    ossif^bk    db    MrrvLiNi. 

EXTBAIT    DE    SaMOB,     EtUDB    Gf:0L0aiQUB,    PAL^ONTOLOGIQUB   KT 

botahiqub.     Par  C.  De  Strfani,  C.  I.  Fobsttb  Majob,  et  W. 
Babbrt.     (Lausanne,  Bridel,  1892.) 

SEVERAL  ancient  authors,  as  iElianns,  Heraclides,  Ponticus,  and 
others,  speak  of  the  former  existence  of  monsters  on  the  Isle 
of  Samos,  and  mention  expressly  that  their  bones — which  are 
claimed  by  Plutarch  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Amazons  slain  by 
Bacchus — are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island. 

This  induced  the  author,  when  visiting  Samos  for  other  scientific 
purposes,  to  search  for  fossil  bones ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  rich  deposit  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Mitylini, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  imbedded  in  a  volcanic  tufa,  alter- 
nating with  strata  of  sandy  marls  and  gravels.  These  same  deposits 
had  been  seen  and  described  almost  fifty  years  ago  by  Admiral  (then 
Lieutenant)  Spratt,  who  failed,  however,  to  discover  fossils  in  them. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Vertebrate  fauna  of  Samos, 
compared  with  other  deposits  in  which  a  certain  number  of  species 
have  been  found  agreeing  with  those  of  Samos. 

From  the  following  comparison  it  may  be  seen,  that  of  the  43 
Mammalian  species  from  Samos,  25  at  least  are  represented  equally 
at  Pikermi  (Greece),  13  at  Maragha  (Persia),  7  at  Baltavar 
(Hungary),  7  at  Mont  Leberon  (France),  so  that  the  contem- 
poraneity of  all  these  deposits,  and  many  others  less  well  known,  is 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

Whilst  the  majority  of  Palaeontologists  assign  all  these  deposits  to 
the  older  Pliocene,  the  author  adduces  reasons  for  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Professors  Boyd  Dawkins,  Deperet, 
Gaudry,  and  others,  he  holds  them  to  be  Upper  Miocene.  He 
points  out  that  the  other  view  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Dr.  Theodor 
Fuchs,  who  regarded  a  very  recent  deposit  of  fossil  shells  near  the 
sea-shore  at  Raphina,  four  miles  distant  from  Pikermi,  as  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Pikermi  beds.  If  this  view  were  correct,  the 
Pikermi  beds  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  uppermost  Pliocene^ 
or  even  to  the  Pleistocene,  so  that  Dr.  Theodor  FucVia  tauftlVifti'^^ 
been  led  into  an  error  of  observation. 
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Th»  almoat  universal  view  that  the  faima  of  th«  Upper  Siwaliks 
ii  the  eastern  oootinuance  of  the  Pikermi  fauna,  must  tikewise  be 
ibaniloned.  The  two  have  not  one  species  in  comninn.  Tlie  former 
ii  diiubtleee  more  recent  thnn  the  latter,  in  wliich  the  number  of 
still  living  frenera  is  much  less.  In  the  fauna  of  Pikermi  ami  Samoa 
there  are  wanting  such  living  genera  as  Anlhropopilheeiit,  Mafaciit, 
Semnopilhteiie  ;  CVini'*,  Urtus,  ilellieora,  Lutra  ;  Elephnt ;  Aqnui ; 
Hippopotamne ;  Cnmelut,  Tragntus;  Rhizoniyt,  Lepiit.  cbarnct eristic 
of  the  Siwaliks  on  the  one  hnnil,  and  jiartly  of  the  Upper  rito<«ne 
of  Enrope  on  the  other.  Neither  can  any  of  the  Antelopes  of 
Pikemii  and  Samos,  although  showing  relations  to  living  African 
forms,  be  identified  with  living  genera  (with  the  single  exception 
perhaps  of  Gaxella  }ireviro»lri».  Gaud.),  whilst  among  the  Siwnlik 
Antelopes  ve  find  no  less  than  five  living  genera  at  least,  viz. 
£ote  apkas,  Sippotragui,  Qazella,  TelraceroB,  Medofhvt. 
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Short  cbaracieristics  are  given  of  several  particalarly  interesting 
members  of  the  Samos  fauna.  The  author  adduces  reasons  for  oon- 
sidering  Chalicotherium  (Aneylotherium)  to  be  neither  an  Edentate 
nor  a  Perissodactyle,  but  forming  a  separate  order. 

Amongst  the  Euminantia  chiefly  worthy  of  mention  is  a  member 
of  the  Giraffidae,  the  Samotherium  Boiasieri,  a  complete  skull  of 
ivhich  has  recently  been  added  to  the  British  Museum.  The  male 
possessed  horn-cores  implanted  directly  on  the  roof  of  the  orbits; 
the  females  were  hornless.  A  near  relative  of  the  Samotherium  was 
the  PalcBotragus  Roueni  (Pikermi,  Samos),  which  hitherto  has  been 
considered  as  an  Antelope. 

The  Criotherium  argalioid^s,  chiefly  represented  by  four  nearly 
complete  crania  in  the  British  Museum*  is  a  most  curious  form  of 
Euminant,  showing  some  affinities  to  the  AntelopidsB  and  Ovidse, 
though  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  families.  In  the 
form  of  the  horn-cores  it  resembles  the  Budorcas  of  Assam  and  Thibet. 

The  new  genera  Proioryx  and  Prostrepsiceros  are  considered  to 
be  the  forerunners  respectively  of  Hippotragus  and  Strepsieeros, 
both  living  African  Antelopes. 

A  species  of  Oryeteropus,  the  first  true  Edentate  found  fossil  in 
the  Old  World,  has  been  already  recorded  in  this  Magazine  on 
a  former  occasion  (See  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  1889,  p.  431). 

Amongst  the  scanty  Avian  remains  deserves  mention  a  Struthio, 
represented  by  a  femur  and  part  of  the  pelvis,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  African  Ostrich. 

The  principal  collection  of  the  Samos  fossils  has  been  presented  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  William  Barbey,  to  the  College  Gaillard  at  Lausanne. 
A  second  collection,  important  chiefly  for  its  complete  specimens  of 
Buminants,  is  actually  in  the  British  Museum.  Smaller  collec- 
tions of  duplicates  have  been  presented  to  the  museums  of  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  the  Pythagoras  Gymnasium  at  Vathy  (Samos).  Lastly 
a  smaller  collection  brought  from  Samos  by  Dr.  G.  von  Bukowski, 
of  the  Geologische  Reichsanstalt  of  Vienna,  is  deposited  in  the 
Geological  and  Palaeontological  Museums  of  the  Vienna  University. 


la  E  ^V"  I  E  ^W  S. 

L — The  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  British  Coal  Measures. 

"On  the  Fossil  Fish-remains  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the 
British  Islands.  Part  I.  Plkuracanthida."  By  James 
W.  Davis,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.  Sci.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  [2] 
vol.  iv.  pp.  703-748,  pis.  Ixv.-lxxiii.     1892. 

11HE  British  Coal  Measures  have  probably  yielded  more  remains 
of  fishes  than  the  corresponding  horizon  in  any  other  country, 
and  the  collections  of  these  fossils  are  now  very  extensive.  At  the 
time  when  Agassiz  was  preparing  his  "  Poissons  Fossiles,"  they 
were  almost  the  only  Upper  Carboniferous  fish-remains  accessible 
to  him,  and  they  thus  comprise  many  of  the  types  of  his  species ; 
but  sinoe  those  early  researches,  most  of  the  publications  on  the 
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inbject  have  been  brief,  scattered,  and  desultory,  and  our  knowledge 

of  the  fishes  of  the  British  Coal  Measures  has  in  some  respecU^ 

tbongh  not   in   all — lagged  behind   that  of  certain   corresponding 

foreign    strata.      About   fifteen    years  ago  the    Palaeontographicol 

Society  published  the  first  part  of  two  memoirs  proposing  to  include 

a  large  portion  of  the  subject ;  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard 

of  these,    and  there  seems  to  be   no  immediate   prospect  of  their 

continuation.     It  is,    therefore,    with   considerable   satisfaction   we 

are  able  to  announce,  that  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  has  decided 

to  publish    a   series   of  descriptions  and  figures   of  all   the   more 

important  fish-remains   from   the   British   Coal   Measures  that  are 

available    for   the   purpose.     The   work   has   been    undertaken   by 

Mr.  James  W.  Davis,  who,  by  his  monograph  of  1883,  has  already 

given  a  definite  meaning  to  the  long  series  of  manuscript  names 

applied  by  Agassiz  to  the  fragmentary  ichthyolites  from  the  Lower 

Carboniferous,  and   who  has  himself  made  many  contributions   to 

oar  knowletlge  of  the  fish- fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,     llie 

memoir  will  appear  in  annual  instalments,  and  the  first  part  has 

now  reached  us. 

This  opening  part  deals  with  the  Elasmobranch  family  of 
Pleuracantbida?,  of  which  numerous  fragmentary  remains  occur 
in  all  Coalfields,  and  of  which  so  many  tolerably  complete  skeletons 
have  been  discovered  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  France.  Hitherto, 
the  British  material  has  not  been  examined  in  detail  with  reference 
to  these  discoveries  on  the  European  Continent,  or  in  comparison  with 
certain  discoveries  of  Pleuracanth  skulls  in  Texas ;  and  Mr.  Davis' 
survey  is  thus  in  great  part  new,  especially  as  regards  the  associated 
groups  of  teeth  and  remains  of  the  endoskeletal  cartilage.  Nine 
beautiful  plates,  by  Mr.  Crowther,  serve  to  illustrate  the  text,  and 
will  form  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  permanent  value,  however 
much  future  discoveries  of  skeletons  may  cause  modifications  in  the 
taxonomy  and  interpretations  adopted.  One  can  only  regret  that 
the  known  British  fossils  should  as  yet  remain  comparatively 
fragmentary. 

ITio  PleuracanthidsB  are  placed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  order 
Ichthyotomi,  and  the  genus  Flearacanthns  is  retained  in  the  wide 
sense  in  which  he  and  Egerton  proposed  to  regard  it  ^^ears  ago. 
It  is  pointed  out  still  more  clearly  than  before  that  there  exists 
ever}'  possible  gradation  between  the  spines  named  Pleuracauthns 
and  those  named  Orthacanihns  ;  and  one  specimen  is  described  (p.  720, 
pi.  Ixvi.)  in  which  it  is  proved  that  there  occur  in  a  single  njoutli 
teeth  of  all  the  three  forms  determined  bv  Fritsch  ns  characteristic 
of  Pleuracanihns,  OrihacanthuSy  and  Xenacanthus  respectively.  It  is 
also  shown  that  teeth  with  round  cusps,  and  others  with  compressed 
keeled  cusps,  occur  in  one  and  the  same  jaw,  thus  confirming  an 
observation  already  made  by  Koken  in  the  Permian  Pleuracanths 
of  Germany.  The  teeth,  indeed,  prove  to  be  of  liltlo  or  no  value 
for  the  diH^nosis  of  species ;  and  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  fossils  Air.  Davis  relies  upon  the  characters  of  the  spines. 
One  foBsil  from  the  Yorkshire  Coal  Measures  is  inlcvY)r©ted  «ii^  «k 
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pectoral  fin,  and  a  few  neural  or  biBinal  arches  and  fin-snpporta  are 
referred  to ;  but  the  only  skeletal  elements  of  importance  are  por- 
tions of  cartilage.  There  are  some  beautiful  figures  of  the  more  or 
less  fragmentary  jaws;  and  many  other  pieces  of  calcified  cartilage  of 
varying  shape  are  both  described  and  figured.  Mr.  Davis's  main 
contention  is,  that  many  of  the  cartilages  show  a  distinct  segmenta- 
tion— a  feature  observed  by  Cope  in  the  Pleuracanth  skulls  from 
Texas;  and  certainly,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  of  the  fossils 
present  appearances  rather  suggestive  in  this  connection.  More 
satisfactory  specimens,  however,  are  still  required  before  any  definite 
result  can  be  arrived  at ;  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  Dinning's  fossil, 
for  example  (pi.  Ixvii.  fig.  2),  be  the  cranial  roof  of  a  Pleuracanth, 
the  restored  sketch  {ibid,  ^g,  2a.)  appears  to  us  to  be  unjustifiable 
imagination  totally  at  variance  with  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  Elasmobranch  anatomy.  We  aie  disposed  to  criticise,  too,  when 
clavicular  elements  are  ascribed  to  the  shoulder-girdle  (p.  711) ;  and 
there  is  a  distinct  contradiction  in  regard  to  shagreen,  this  being 
said  to  be  absent  in  Pleuracanthns  on  p.  705,  while  **  masses  of 
shagreen"  are  described  as  iound  with  remains  of  this  genus  on 
p.  714.  Some  of  the  species  must  have  attained  a  very  large  size, 
one  slab  of  jaws  from  Newsham  probably  indicating  a  fish  between 
3  and  4  metres  in  length. 

The   systematic  portion  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  relates 
chiefly  to  spines,  and  the  following  species  are  recognized : — 


Flettracanthus  larissimuSf  Ag. 
robustw,  Davis. 

Wardi,  Davis. 

undulattis,  sp.  nov. 

tenuis,  Davis. 

dentieulatuty  Davis. 

— —  Howsei,  sp.  nov. 
— ^—  alatuSf  Davis. 

■  erectuSy  Davis. 

korriduluSf  Traquair. 

cylindricus  (Ag.)  Davis. 

Thomsoni,  sp.  nov. 


Pleuracanthns  obtususj  nom.  nov. 
( =  Phrieocanthus  hiserialis,  Davis). 

serratus,  sp.  nov. 

Woodwardiy  sp.  nov. 

{Lophacanthtts)  Tayloriy  Stock. 

[Cotnpsacanthus)  triangtUaris, 

Davis. 
{Diplodtts)  equilateraliSf  Ward. 

[A  tootn.] 
Afwdontaeanthus  acutus^  Davis. 
obtusuSf  Davis. 


All  these  spines  are  described  in  detail,  with  their  ascertained 
distribution,  and  each  description  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
fine  figures.  The  specific  characters  are  chiefly  found  in  the  shape 
of  the  transverse  section,  and  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  denti- 
cles. Only  a  very  small  amount  of  variation  is  allowed  in  each  case, 
while  several  new  forms  of  spine  are  named  ;  and  it  must  remain 
for  future  discoveries  of  complete  fishes  to  determine  how  far  these 
observed  differer  ces  are  of  specific  value.  "We  would  only  remark 
that  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  identify  two  Lower  Carboniferous 
spines  (as  the  author  does)  with  species  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Carboniferous ;  arid  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
differences  in  denticnlation  will  prove  to  be  due  entirely  to 
chemical  erosion  durng  fossilisation. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  fossils  described  admits  of  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  many  determinations,  that  it  scarcely  seems 
profitable  without  farther  evidence  to  discuss  the  various  points. 
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Mr.  Davis  has  done  good  Aervioe  in  amassing  the  series  of  faots, 
which  will  remain  long  after  the  personal  equation  has  vanished  in 
faller  knowledge ;  and  we  feel  that  at  last  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
British  Upper  Carboniferous  fishes  being  speedily  described  and 
figured  as  they  deserve  to  be.  A.  S.  W. 

IL — Catalooub  Illustr^  dbs  Coquillbs  Fossilbs  de  l*£oc^vi! 
DBS  Environs  de  Paris.  Par  M.  Cossmann.  Annales  de  la 
Societe  Boyale  Malaooiogique  de  Belgique.  Bruxelies,  1886 — 
1892. 

THE  appearance  of  the  fifth  and  last  fascicule  of  M.  Cossmann's 
important  "Catalogue"  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  whole  work.  Fasciculi  I.  and  II.  are  devoted  to  the 
Pelecypoda ;  III.  and  IV.  to  the  Scaphopoda  and  Gasteropoda ;  and 
V.  to  the  Pteropoda,  Cephalopoda,  Brachiopoda  and  a  general  supple- 
ment. The  work  is  much  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
moUusca  occurring  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Paris  Basin  ;  it  con- 
tains diagnoses  of  the  majority  of  the  genera  and  species,  the  range 
in  time  of  the  latter,  and  new  localities ;  whilst  a  large  number  of 
new  genera  and  species  are  described.  Each  fascicule  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  carefully  executed  plates. 

M.  Cossmann's  **  Catalogue  "  really  supplements  the  well-known 
works  of  M.  Deshayes,  and  brings  the  whole  up  to  date.  The 
extent  of  the  revision  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  the  critical 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  author  in  regard  to  living  mollusca, 
and  to  bibliography,  and  the  infinite  pains  he  must  have  bestowed 
upon  the  work,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  who 
institute  careful  comparisons  between  the  old  work  and  the  new. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  originality  of  the  **  Catalogue," 
and  the  systematic  and  convenient  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
marshalled  his  facts,  places  his  work  in  the  front  rank  of  malacological 
literature.  It  will  always  form  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  students 
of  Tertiary  mollusca.  In  many  respects  it  has  modified  the  classi- 
fication of  genera,  and  species  of  doubtful  affinity  have  found 
convenient  resting-places.  Some  genera  which  have  hitherto  com- 
prised the  most  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  species,  have  been 
fihorn  of  all  save  those  having  scmie  legitimate  affinity  with  the 
generic  type.  These  changes,  together  with  those  brought  about  in 
enforcing  the  rules  of  nomenclature,  have  clothed  certain  of  the 
Commoner  forms  of  Eocene  mollusca  with  strange  designations. 
The  changing  of  names  is  always  to  be  regretted,  but  if  consistence 
and  uniformity  in  nomt^nclature  are  ever  to  be  attained  the  alteration 
in  most  instances  is  imperative  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Catalogue 
before  us  the  alterations  of  generic  denominations,  frequent  as  they 
are,  are  due  to  the  careful  zoological  revision  to  which  the  s])ecies 
have  been  subjected,  rather  than  to  mere  caprice  on  the  author's 
part,  in  his    interpretation  of  the  so-called  **  laws  of  nomenclature." 

In  view  of  the  opinions  held  by  an  influential  section  of  continental 
nialacologists,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  author  for  adopting  '*  ])re- 
Linnean  "  names,  though  from  an  English  standpoint  t\i\a  ^toc^^Oatl^ 
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is  a  reprehensible  one ;  it  is  satisfaotory,  however,  to  note  that  the 
ohanges  due  to  this  are  exceedingly  few  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  the  work  under  review.  The  greater  number  of  genera 
have  been  divided  into  sections,  or  sub-genera,  llie  value  of  such 
a  classification  is  very  manifest  to  workers  in  those  groups  containing 
large  numbers  of  species,  and  is  certainly  a  more  convenient  method 
than  by  elevating  the  sub-genera  into  genera,  whereby  the  original 
generic  name  is  not  infrequently  lost  sight  of. 

In  fascicule  I.  we  note  that  a  new  genus  Fahagella  is  proposed  for 
the  original  Corhula  faha  of  Deshayes,  who  in  his  "  Supplement " 
had  referred  it  to  the  genus  Poromya^  which  M.  Cossmann  states  is 
not  found  in  the  Paris  Basin.  He  elevates  Arcopagia,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  authors  to  be  merely  a  sub-genus  of  Tellina,  into 
a  genus,  principally  because  of  the  special  charactei*s  exhibited  by 
the  sinus  and  general  shape  of  the  shell.  Venus  conformist  Desh., 
forms  the  type  of  the  new  genus  Atopodonta,  being  separated  from 
Venus  properly  so-called,  on  account  of  the  particular  disposition  of 
the  hinge,  and  absence  of  a  sinus.  Following  other  authors,  M. 
Cossmann  substitutes  the  name  Meretrix  for  Cyiherea  by  reason  of 
the  priority  of  the  former;  similarly,  Spharium  takes  the  place  of 
Cyclas ;  and  Trapezium  that  of  Cypricardia.  Of  all  the  species 
of  Cardium  found  in  the  Paris  Basin,  only  one,  Cardium  Bcusinif  is 
referred  to  the  typical  form  of  the  genus. 

Fascicule  II.  continues  the  description  of  the  Pelecypoda.  We 
notice  that  Fimbria  is  replaced  by  Corbis,  the  former  designation 
having  been  used  by  Bohadsch  in  1761  for  a  nudibranch,  but  as 
the  date  mentioned  is  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  12th  edition 
of  the  "Systema  Naturae,"  we  should  prefer  to  retain  Fimbria  of 
Megerle,  and  cite  Corbis  in  the  synonymy.  Cyclas^  Klein,  1753 
(Stoliczka,  1870),  is  retained  by  M.  Cossmann  as  a  section  of  Lnrtna, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  Cyclas,  Brug.  1792  (used  for  a  very 
different  Pelecypod)  falls  in  synonymy  under  Spharium;  the  genus 
having  been  used  by  Brugui^re  and  others.  Stoliczka  was  not 
justified,  from  our  point  of  view,  in  bringing  on  the  Cyclas  of  Klein, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  Divaricella,  proposed  by  von  Martens 
in  1880  for  this  genus.  The  resuscitation  of  pre-Linnean  authors' 
works  also  leads  our  author  to  displace  the  well-known  Lima,  Brug., 
by  Radula,  Uhumphius,  1711;  Klein,  1753.  J.  Sowerby's  Axinus, 
1821,  is  adopted,  but  the  name  having  been  used  by  Kirby  in  1817 
it  cannot  be  retained,  and  moreover  is  synonymous  with  Thyasira, 
Leach  (fide,  Lam.  1818) ;  in  case  the  last-mentioned  should  be 
considered  as  identical  with  Thyaiira,  Hiibner,  1816  (as  by  M. 
Cossmann),  Axinus  should  apparently  be  replaced  by  Crypiodon, 
Turton,  1822,  or  by  (?)  Ptychina,  Phil.,  1836.  Our  author  does  not 
accept  Monterosato*s  genus  Neolepion,  1884,  but  includes  it  in  Lepton ; 
he  does  not  agree  that  the  oblique  shells  striated  concentrically,  on 
which  the  former  genus  was  founded,  can  be  generically  differentiated 
from  Lepton.  The  diagnosis  of  Erycina  is  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  typical  species ;  this  had  been  rendered  necessary  on  the 
jfemoval  of  certain  forms  which  were  shown  not  to  belong  to  the  genus. 
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The  diagnosis  noyrr  established  is  based  upon  E,  pellucida  and  its  allies; 

in  tbns  limiting  the  characters  of  the  genus,  it  becomes  evident  that 

Bnfdna  does  not  exist  in  modem  seas;  the  so-called  E,  Geoffroyi, 

living  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  reality  a  Kellyia,     Venericardia  is 

regarded  as  a  section  of  Cardita,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present 

state  of  our  know^ledge  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other ;  the  hinge 

in  both  yaries  by  the  inclination  of  the  teeth,  following  the  elongation 

of  the  shell,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  was  accompanied  by 

any  material  modification  in  the  structure  of  the  animal.    The  author 

agrees  with  the  alteration  of  Fecttmcidus  into  AxincBa ;  but  for  some 

unexplained  reason  the  former  name  is  retained  in  bis  subsequent 

work,  "K^vision  sommaire  de  la  faune  du  Terrain  Oligocene  Marin 

anx  Environs  d'£tampes/'  1891,  p.  40.   By  the  adoption  of  Fischer's 

views  in  regard  to  Pecten,  that  genus  is  said  not  to  occur  in  the 

Paris  Basin,  the  majority  of  the  species  hitherto  included  therein 

being  now  termed  Chlamys, 

Fascicule  III.  devoted  to  the  Scaphopoda,  and  the  non-pulmonate 
holostome  Gasteropoda  is  prefaced  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  classifi- 
tion  and  method  of  description  adopted  in  the  work.  The  author, 
like  bis  confreres,  in  illustrating  the  Gasteropoda,  prefers  to  draw 
them  upside  down  {i.e,  with  the  mouth  directed  upwards  and  apex 
downwards),  as  he  believes  this  position  places  the  more  interesting 
phenon-ena,  from  a  generic  point  of  view,  in  clearer  light  In 
regard  to  the  description  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  whorls  of 
the  shell,  he  truly  remarks  that  the  terms  "  transverse "  and 
*'  longitudinal  "  are  often  misapplied  and  mistaken  one  for  the 
other ;  he  therefore  proposes  to  use  the  term  "  axial "  for  all 
ornamentation  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  direction  of  the  axis, 
i.e.  that  usually  formed  along  the  lines  of  growth  of  the  shell ;  and 
the  word  "  spiral  "  for  all  ornament  parallel  to  the  line  of  super- 
position of  the  whorls  of  the  spire.  Special  reservations  are,  of 
course,  made  for  such  genera  as  Fatellay  Fisnurella,  and  Hipponyx. 

The  interesting  genus  Pleurotomaria  is  represented  in  the  Paris 
Basin  by  one  species,  P.  concava,  Desh.,  but  it  is  rare.  The  name 
Calliomphalus  is  proposed  for  those  species  having  close  affinity  with 
the  so-called  Turbo  sqnamnlosns  of  Lamarck.  The  classification 
adopted  for  the  Trochidse  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Fischer ;  and 
Watson's  genus  Basilissa  is  represented  by  five  species.  The 
Scalidse  are  arranged  mainly  on  the  lines  proposed  by  M.  do  Boury, 
hnt  the  non-publication  by  that  autliority  on  this  family,  of  figures 
illustrating  several  of  his  MSS.  species,  has  led  M.  Gossniann  to 
supply  the  want,  and  to  give  a  particularly  useful  illustrated  account 
of  the  whole.  He  proposes  a  new  genus,  Canaliscalay  which  is 
characterized  by  tlie  possession  of  a  short  canal,  and  of  which 
Scalaria  heieromorphd  of  Deshayes  is  the  type.  The  author  does  not 
replace  Palndina  by  Viviparay  though  he  cites  the  latter  in  synonymy. 
Fascicule  JV.  is  devoted  to  the  siphonostome  and  ])ulmouate 
Gasteropoda,  and  there  can  bo  no  question  that  the  author's  study  of 
this  section — especially  the  first  division — has  been  very  thorough. 
Tbo  Cerithidae  of  the  Paris  Basin  were  in  a  state  of  chaoa  \ieiox^ 
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the  publication  of  M.  Cossmann's  "Catalogae";  ia  round  nambers 
250  species  occur  which  had  to  be  worked  oat  and  placed  in  their 
proper  genera  in  this  family,  and  it  was  found  desirable  to  propose 
several  new  genera  and  sub-genera  in  accomplishing  the  work.  The 
author  must  have  considerable  courage  in  attempting  to  distinguish 
Potamides  from  Cerithium  in  the  fossil  state,  and  the  division  is 
necessarily  an  arbitrary  one.  In  regard  to  Lovenella,  Sars,  1878, 
the  author  remarks  that  Monterosato  has  said  that  the  name  is 
pre-occupied,  but  this  is  disregarded  on  the  grounds  that  the  latter 
did  not  give  either  author  or  date  of  pre-occupation.  We  may 
therefore  recall  tlie  fact  that  Hincks,  in  1868,  had  used  the  term 
Lovenella  for  a  Coelenterate  (Hist.  British  Hyd.  Zoophytes,  1868, 
vol.  i.  p.  177),  as  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton  has  pointed  out.  The  last- 
mentioned  author  replaces  the  molluscan  genus  Lovenella  by 
Cerithiella,  Yerrill,  1882,  which  M.  Cossraann  considers,  from  etymo- 
logical grounds,  is  pre-occupied  by  Ceritella,  Morris  and  Lycett, 
which  term,  however,  we  think  is  sufficiently  distinctive.  In  con- 
sequence of  our  author  adopting  pre-Linnean  works,  the  well- 
known  RosteUaria,  Lam.,  1799,  is  replaced  by  Gladim,  Klein,  1753. 
Amongst  the  Fasciolariidsa  we  find  a  new  genus,  Streptochetus, 
proposed  for  several  species  having  considerable  affinities  with 
Latirus;  M.  Bayle,  in  classifying  the  collection  in  the  £cole  des 
Mines,  Paris,  believed  that  these  peculiar  forms  should  be  included 
in  a  new  genus,  Kelletia,  of  which  Fusua  Kelleti,  Forbes,  is  the 
type,  and  which  Dr.  Fischer  considers  is  a  sub-genus  of  SiphonaHa. 
M.  Cossmann,  however,  shows  that  the  Paris  Tertiary  species  differ 
from  the  type  of  Kelletia^  and  they  cannot  be  included  under 
Siphonalia  on  account,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  characters  of 
their  embryo,  by  the  length  and  twisting  of  their  canal,  and  by 
their  columella,  which  is  sometimes  plicated.  In  spite  of  the 
exhaustive  work  of  M.  Jousseaume  on  Cancellaria,  our  author  is 
able  to  add  two  new  sub-genera  thereto.  The  Oonidse  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  revision,  and  M.  Cossmann*s  original 
work  amongst  Pleurotoma  might  fittingly  be  paralleled  with  that  of 
Bellardi  on  the  same  genus.  The  Order  Nucleobranchiata  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Paris  area  by  one  species  only — the  ancient  Cyclostoma 
spiruloides  of  Lamarck,  which  forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
Eoatlania,  Amongst  the  Pulmonata  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
genus  Acroria,  which  is  placed  doubtfully  in  the  Gadiniidas,  and 
four  new  subdivisions,  two  of  which  are  sections  of  the  already 
overburdened  Helix, 

Fascicule  V.  shows  that  only  two  genera  of  Pteropoda  are  present 
in  the  Paris  Banin  Eocene — Spinalis  and  Vahatina.  The  Vaginella 
Parisiensis  of  Watelet,  said  to  liave  come  from  the  Sables  de  Cuise, 
at  Mercin,  is  eliminated,  as  M.  Cossmann  believes  that  it  is  really  a 
F.  depressa  from  the  Bordeaux  district,  with  which  we  entirely 
concur.  Euchilotheca  succinctaf  Defrance,  is  mentioned  by  some  as 
a  Pteropod,  but  our  author  has  placed  it  amongst  the  CsecidsB.  The 
Cephalopoda  are  represented  by  the  genera  Sepia,  Belosepia,  Belopteraf 
Nautilus,  and  Aturia ;  whilst  five  genera  of  Bracbiopoda  occur,  viz. : 
Crania,  Terebratulina,  TerebrattUa,  Kingena,  and  Cistella, 
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In  the  Sopplement,  which  is  a  lengthy  one,  the  author  describes 
several  new^  species,  and  adds  some  new  localities.  The  Catalogue 
was  such  a  long  time  passing  through  the  Press  that  many  alterations 
in  nomenclature  were  in  the  meanwhile  proposed.  A  large  number 
of  these  were  made  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Burrows  in  their  work 
on  the  "  fiooene  and  Oligoceue  Beds  of  the  Paris  Basin "  (Geol. 
Assoa  separate  publication)  1891 ;  and  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Newton  in  his 
"Systematic  List  of  the  F.  E.  Edwards' Colleotioii,"  etc.  (British 
Museum,  Nat.  Hist.)  1891,  and  are  duly  acknowledged  by  the  author 
of  the  work  under  review. 

The  following  abridged  Table  may  be  useful  as  giving  some  idea 
of  tlie  number  and  distribution  of  the  species  found  in  the  Paris 
Basin  Eoceue  : — 


Number  of 

Speoie* 
Catulogoed. 

Stratigraphioal  Diatribation. 

Pari*  Baoin. 
Species  occurring  in 

Lowest      Lower 
Eocene.     Eocene. 

Mid. 
Eocene. 

Upper 
Eocene. 

;  Belgium. 

1 

England. 

Pelecypoda. 

Gaflteropi>da. 

IHerupoda. 

Cephalopoda. 

brachiopmla. 

1076       1'     161 
2080       I      291 

*       II       - 
14                 1 

20                1 

295 

487 

1 

6 

529 

1104 

3 

10 
18 

388 

737  ; 

1 

1 

1       136 
96 

6 

2 

144 
207 

7 

Totals. 

3193 

454 

788 

,  1664 

1128 

1 

240 

1 

358 

Upper  Eocene  includes  the  **  Sables  Moyeus,"  and  the  Saint-Ouen 
limentone. 

Middle  Eocene  refers  to  the  three  horizons  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier. 

Lower  Eocene  applies  to  the  sand.s  of  Aizy  and  Guise. 

Lowest  Eocene  comprises  the  "  Sables  de  Braoheux,"  Rilly  lime- 
stone and  Lii^nites. 

The  number  of  species  said  to  be  common  to  the  Paris  and 
English  beds  will  doubtless  be  materially  augmented  when  the 
mollusca  from  the  latter  have  been  more  fully  described. 

The '*  Supplement "  concludes  with  an  exhaustive  index  of  genera, 
sections  and  species. 

Reviewing  the  whole  work,  we  think  that  the  author  lias  had  a 
tendency  to  create  rather  too  many  sections  in  certain  genera.  We 
have  heard  influential  French  paUeontolo«;i8ts  make  disparaging 
remarks  anent  the  large  number  of  species  described  by  Bellurdi, 
many  of  which  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  frequently  indistinguish- 
able from  each  other ;  in  other  words,  they  accMised  the  lamented 
Italian  malacologist  of  being  a  "hair-splitter."  So  far  as  Nassay  and 
a  few  other  genera  are  concerned,  we  entirely  agree  with  them,  and 
the  method  at  present  being  resorted  to  by  Bellardi^s  successor,  of 
inakin<»-  innumerable  "  vars.,"  is  certainly  to  be  deplored.  But  those 
"who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,"  and  our  French 
contemporaries  would  do  well  to  revise  the  large  number  of  so-called 
species  included  in  the  Naticida3,  Cerithidae,  and  Turritellidee  of  tUa 
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Paris  Basin  in  such  a  manner  that  with  the  type  specimens,  or  good 
figures  and  descriptions  before  us,  we  should  stand  a  reasonable 
chance  of  correctly  determining  a  species. 

The  Koyal  Malacological  Society  of  Belgium  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  publishing  such  an  extensive  and  important  work ;  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  however,  to  mention  that  the  author  has  been  put  to 
considerable  expense  in  the  matter,  and  the  "Catalogue'*  is  now 
sold  in  separate  form. 

The  value  of  M.  Cossmann*s  book  lies  in  the  critical  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  more  or  less  fragmentary  work  of  his 
predecessors,  and  in  the  careful  and  erudite  manner  in  which  he 
has  modernized  his  subject.  That  some  alterations  will  become 
necessary  in  overhauling  new  material  is  only  to  be  expected,  and 
new  species  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  added  to  the  fauna,  whilst 
the  systematic  positions  of  certain  genera  and  species  are  yet  capable 
of  revision.  As  the  author  truly  says,  **  L'histoire  paleontologique 
d'une  r^on  est,  en  eflfet,  com  me  un  livre  toujours  ouvert,  sur  les 
pages  duquel  on  ne  peut  jamais  inscrire  le  mot^n."  G.  F.  H. 


III. — A  Monograph  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Pkrmo-Carboni- 

FKROUS  InVKRTKBRATA  OF  NkW  SoUTH  WaLKS.     Part  II.     ECHINO- 

DERMATA,  Annelida  AND  Crustacba.  By  R.  Etheridgb,  juuior. 
Mem.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  Palaeontology  No.  §• 
Sydney,  1892.  4to.  pp.  i.-ix.  and  65-132.  Plates  xii.-xxii. 
ri)HE  earlier  finds  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Australia  appeared 
JL  to  show  the  existence  of  a  fauna  very  different  from  that 
co-existing  in  Europe.  De  Koninck,  in  his  "  Recherches  sur  les 
fossiles  paleoziques  de  la  Nouvelle  Galles  du  Sud,"  combated  that 
view,  and  went  a  little  too  far  in  assuming  specific  identity  between 
Australian  forms  and  similar  ones  either  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  The  general  facies  is  indeed  much  the  same,  but  the 
more  accurate  researches  now  being  carried  out  by  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  work  before  us  show  a  parallelism  rather  than  an 
identity  of  development  One  fact,  however,  on  which  De  Koninck 
laid  stress,  is  still  prominent,  and  that  is  the  large  size  of  many  of 
these  Australian  forms  as  compared  with  that  of  their  allies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world :  the  star-fish  and  sea-urchins,  now  first  made 
known  to  us  from  Australia,  are  indeed  prize  specimens ;  among 
the  crinoids,  the  genera  Tribrachiocrinus  and  Phialocrinus  are  no 
less  remarkable  for  magnitude  than  for  structural  peculiarities ; 
while  a  pygidium,  on  which  the  new  species  Phillipsia  grandis  is 
founded,  **  must  represent  a  Trilobite  nearly  three  inches  in  length, 
an  exceedingly  large  size  for  a  Carboniferous  form."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  conditions  of  sea-bottom  that  permitted  such 
magnificent  growth  were  not  equally  successful  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fossils,  which  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  the 
impressions  and  cavities  left  after  the  disappearance  of  all  calcareous 
matter,  a  state  in  which  accurate  study  is  extremely  difficult. 

Of  the  animal-groups  treated  of  in  the  present  section  of  the 
Monograph,   the  most  interesting   are   the  Echinodermata.      The 
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species  are  fe^.  Schinoidea  being  represented  by  two,  Asteroidea 
by  three,  and  Grinoidea  by  at  most  fifteen ;  while  individuals  are 
also  rare,  'witb  the  unprofitable  exception  of  crinoid  stcm-oRHicles, 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  form  large  beds  of  Entrochal  Marble. 

The  chief  £chinoid  specimen  has  been  much  damaged  by  fire,  but 
enoQgh  remains  to  show  a  feature  of  some  interest.  **  The  rows  of 
plates  in  each  inter-am bulacral  area  are  certainly  four,  but  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  three  best  preserved  areas,  between  the  two 
contiguous  rows  of  tubercle-bearing  plates,  are  smaller  pieces  devoid 
of  tubercles."  This  species  seems  to  connect  ArchfBocidans,  which 
it  otherwise  resembles,  with  those  allied  genera  that  have  more  than 
four  rows  of  interambulacrals :  and  when  better  specimens  are 
known,  it  will  probably  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  At  present  it 
is  called  Archtsocidarit  ?  Selwj/m,  This  and  an  undetermined  species 
of  Archaocidaris  come  from  the  Upper  Marine  Series  of  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous. 

Australian  starfish  of  the  periods  in  question  were  formerly 
represented  only  by  Palaaster  Clarkei,  De  Kon.  To  this  are  now 
ftilded  two  new  species,  P.  Stutchburii  and  P,  giganteus.  In  all 
these  species,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actinal  surface  of  each 
ray  is  taken  up  by  the  ambulacral  and  ad-am  bulacral  plates,  while 
the  marginal  plates  are  small  and  sub-dorHul,  not  actinal  as  in  the 
true  Paleeaster.  Mr.  Etheridge,  therefore,  tlistiiiguiHhes  these  species 
by  the  new  sub-generic  name  of  Monaster.  Paleozoic  starfish  are, 
however,  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  he  would  be  bold  who 
should  predict  whether  or  no  this  name  will  meet  with  final  accept- 
ance. These  Asteroidea  all  occur  in  the  Lower  Marine  Series,  an«l 
P.  Clarkei  also  in  the  Upper  Marine  Series,  of  the  Permo-Carboni- 
ferous. 

Among  the  Grinoidea  are  recorded  numerous  very  doubtful  frag- 
ments, such  as  plates  of  a  species  referred  })y  De  Koninck  to 
Aetinocrinns  poIydaciyhiSy  which  are  probably  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
an  internal  cast  supposed  by  Mr.  Etheridge  to  l)elong  to  Periecho' 
crinfis,  and  actually  named  P.  indicator  as  denoting  the  presence  of 
that  genus  in  Australia,  a  name  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  will 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  Incns  a  nan  lucendo  type ;  some  plates  doubt- 
fully referred  to  Vlatijcrinnn ;  some  plates  j)rovisionally  referred  by 
De  Koninck  to  Potp.riocrinns  tennist  Miller,  ami  Poteriocrinm  radiatua, 
Austin,  species  which  have  since  been  relegated  to  Scytnlecrimis  and 
Far\»ocrinns  respectively,  and  cannot,  therefon*,  indicate  the  presence 
of  Poteriocrinns  as  Mr.  Etheridge  seems  to  think  ;  and  finally  several 
stern-fragments,  which  the  author  is  kind  enough  to  leave  unnamed. 
Mr.  Etheridge  has  met  with  no  specimen  of  the  interesting 
Symbathocrinus  oglvalia  described  by  Do  Koninck,  nor  is  any 
other  instance  of  the  genus  recorded  from  Australia.  We  may, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  dorsal  cup 
of  an  allied  species,  from  the  Irwin  River,  W.  Australia,  has  been 
sent  home  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Woodward,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
described  in  this  Magazine. 
Some  plates  referred  to  Platycrinus  are  said  to  be  "  on\^TC\^w\.^\ 
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with  radiating  lines  of  Tory  peeoliar  wart-like  tubercles,  ooncsTO  at 
their  apices."  It  seems  to  us  Terj  probable  that  these  tabercl<« 
once  bore  spines  like  those  of  Hyftricrimms,  which  is  a  DsTonian 
form  closely  allied  to  Plntyerimms^  occarring  in  North  America. 

The  remarkable  genus  TribraekiocriumB  is  described  afresh  from 
the  evidence  of  foar  species,  of  which  two — T.  armahu  and  7. 
granulatuM — are  new.  The  dorsal  cap  in  this  genus  is  composed 
of  three  circlets  of  plates,  viz.,  infraliasals,  which  are  three,  owing 
to  the  fusion  of  two  pair;  five  basals,  of  large  size  and  irregular 
shape ;  and  fire  radials.  In  the  posterior  interradius  are  three  plates, 
namely,  the  radianal,  the  anal  x,  and  a  plate  between  x  and  the  right 
posterior  radial  resting  on  the  radianal.  Thus  far  the  crinoid  closely 
resembles  Eupaehyerinns  and  Cramyocrinu$  from  the  Carboniferous 
of  America  and  Europe ;  but,  turning  to  the  arms,  we  find  great 
peculiarities.  In  the  anterior  and  in  the  left  and  right  posterior 
rayfi,  the  radial  has  a  wide  articular  facet  (as  in  the  genera  just 
mentioned),  on  which  works  a  wide  brachial,  nsually  narrowing 
above ;  this  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  T.  oma/tcs,  which 
alone  presents  traces  of  arm-branches,  by  three  more  primary 
brachials  the  last  of  which  supports  two  arm-branches ;  whether 
tbei«e  latter  branched  again  is  uncertain,  llie  left  and  right  anterior 
radialSy  however,  had  no  wide  articular  facet,  but  seem  to  have 
become  fused  with  one  or  more  of  the  primary  brachials,  ami  to 
have  borne  no  regular  arms.  This  view,  to  which  Mr.  Etheridge 
gives  his  support,  resembles  that  of  the  earlier  writers  in  that  it 
ascribes  only  three  main  arms  to  the  genus,  and  differs  from 
that  of  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  (which  is  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Etheridge).  To  such  a  view  there  is  no  a  priori  objection,  for 
much  the  same  state  of  things  is  found  in  Barocrintu  Ungemi;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  bard  to  reconcile  it  with  the  figure  of  T.  omatus 
(plate  xix.),  which  appears  to  show  not  six  but  at  least  ten  series 
of  distichals. 

With  reference  to  the  tegminal  plates  of  T.  corntgatus,  which 
Ratte  described  as  vault-plates,  but  which  Wachsmuth  and  Springer 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  disk,  both  parties  were  correct;  for  there  is 
no  difference  between  vault  and  disk. 

As  to  the  systematic  position  of  TrihraehiocrintUy  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Poteriocrinidao  of  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  included 
genera  which,  though  they  had  arrived  at  a  similar  stage  of  evolution 
as  regarded  the  anal  area,  seemed  nevertheless  to  have  sprung  from 
two  distinct  stocks,  one  characterized  by  repeatedly  dichotomous 
arms,  as  in  PoteriocrinuSf  the  other  with  arms  in  two  main  branches 
only,  as  in  Decadocrinus.  To  these  latter  genera  the  name  Decado- 
crinidse  has  been  applied,  and  among  them  there  is  at  present  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  must  reckon  Eupachycrinus,  Cromyocrinus  and 
Agnssizocrinus,  three  forms  that  agree  in  the  possession  of  a  globose 
dorsal  cup,  large  basals,  a  large  radianal  and  a  wide  articular  facet 
to  the  radial,  characters,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  also  con- 
spicuous in  the  cup  of  Trihraehioerinus  but  not  in  that  of  Poterifh 
erinuB.  We  regret  therefore  that  Mr.  Etheridge  should  prefer  to 
»^tiua  the  two  latter  genera  in  close  aBsooiation* 
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Pkialoer%nu9  is  a  naroe  which  Mr.  Etheridf^e  revives  for  the 
CyaikoerinuB  Kotiincki  of  De  Eoiiinck  and  three  new  species,  P.  prin- 
apB,  P.  nodosus,  and  P.  Slephenst.  The  genus  PhialocrintiB,  as  Mr. 
Etheridge  understands  it,  has  a  cup  composed  of  five  infrabasals. 
five  basals,  and  five  radials,  with  a  pentagonal  axal  x  truncating  the 
posterior  basal,  in  a  line  with  the  radials,  and  supporting  two  plates 
of  the  anal  tube ;  its  radials  have  a  wide  facet  supporting  two  or 
three  wide  primary  brachials,  which  bear  in  each  ray  two  main  arras. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  point  out  that  the  arms,  beyond  the 
earlier  distichals,  are  unknown  in  all  the  Australian  species,  and 
that  the  anal  area  also  is  unknown  in  P.  princepa ;  it  is  therefore 
doabtfnl  how  far  they  agree  with  P.  patens^  Trtl.,  which  is  taken 
as  type  of  the  genus.  They  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Seaphioerinua 
simpiex.  Hall,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  congeneric.  T\\.i 
whole  question,  however,  involving  as  it  does  difficult  points  both 
of  nomenclature  and  taxonomy,  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  review,  and 
since  we  purpose  describing  a  specimen  allied  to  P.  JSjonincki,  we 
gladly  defer  till  that  occasion  discussion  of  these  and  other  interesting 
matters  alluded  to  in  the  present  Monograph. 

Among  Annelida  there  is  only  described  one  specimen,  namely, 
a  Serpula,  to  which  is  regrettably  assigned  a  new  name,  apparently 
because  it  "is  the  first  yet  noted  from  the  Permo-Carboniferoua 
Series  of  New  South  Wales." 

Taming  to  Ostracoda  we  find  a  rather  doubtful  new  species 
described  as  Carhonia  ausiraliSy  and  the  description  of  Entomis 
Joneni,  \)e  Kon.  corrected ;  while  the  little  bodies  referred  by  De 
Koninck  to  Polycope  are  now  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  a  species  of 
Aphania  or  Aviculopect^n. 

The  Trilobites  of  New  South  Wales  do  not  extend  above  the 
Carboniferous.  Griffiihides  dubius,  Eth.,  senior,  is  now  redescribed 
from  older  and  better  examples,  and  referred  to  Phillipsia  ;  its  axis 
has  a  peculiarly  angular  arch.  There  are  also  described  P.  grandis, 
n.  sp.,  and  some  undeterminable  fragments  of  both  Phillipsia  and 
Griffiihidps. 

The  clifliculties  of  preparing  such  a  book  as  this  Monograph  in 
a  go-ahead  country,  far  from  libraries  and  fellow- workers,  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  European  students.  Future  parts  would 
be  improved  if  the  author  could  dispense  with  a  few  misprints, 
Biich  as  **analagou8,"  with  the  evidences  of  haste  that  occur  in  his 
quotations,  and  with  such  remarkable  sentences  as  the  following: 
"Waagen  has  described  a  species  as  C.  goliathns.  which,  from  hi.s 
remnrks,  in  comparing  his  detached  plates  with  P.  Konincki.  cortaitil}' 
appear  to  j)lace  C.  goliathus  in  congeneric  relation  with  the  Australian 
Orinoid.**  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  plate-figures  an» 
reversed  ;  on  ])late  xvi.  numbers  2  and  3  are  interchanged,  wluK- 
we  have  wasted  many  weary  minutes  in  discovering  the  orientation 
of  fi«^ures  o  to  9.  Having  eased  our  feelings  with  regard  to  thest 
easily  avoidable  defects,  we  may  conclude  by  offering  to  Mr. 
Etheridge  our  thanks  for,  and  felicitations  on,  the  success  that  hr 
ias  atta7ned.  T.  X.  Bi^-v:^^^. 
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iiilh-rGretii  iJriilv  M.\:'.s.  -.'vv.  .-'iiTe'v  ovcr'.vi:;:  the  Red  Marls  of 

the  Upper  Keiij»er  in  \VAr«ioks:.irt\*'     l\v  the  IJov.  P.  B.  Brodie, 

MiA-,  r.G.S. 

tt  The  vertebrate  remains  ivor.r  in  a  very  thin  band  of  marly  friable 

■^■ditone  lyini;  betwtvn  tw.t  )).^ds  of  creen  marl,  thongh  in  Foine 

fhow  the  same   btsl   L.is   itself  no  .^iduuxiuro  of  sandy  materiaL 
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Bones  and  teetb  are  so  numerons  tbat  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
bone-bed.  It  does  not  exceed  three  inches  in  thickness.  It  contaios 
ichthyodorulttes  of  Cestraciont  fishes,  abundant  palatal  teeth  of 
Acrodus  kenperinus,  ganoid  fish-scales,  and  abundant  broken  bone8, 
some  of  which  may  belong  to  fishes,  others  to  labyrinthodonts,  and 
amongst  the  latter  a  fragment  of  a  cranial  bone. 

3.  '*  CalamoBtachys  Binneyana,  Schimp."  By  Thomas  Hick,  Esq., 
B.A-,  B.Sc.     Communicated  by  J.  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

A  number  of  preparations  lately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Author  by  Mr.  W.  Cash,  of  Halifax,  give  much  additional  inform- 
ation  on  many  important  points  of  detail  connected  with  the  structure 
and  characters  of  the  sporiferous  spike  known  as  Calamostachyft 
Binneyana,  and  also  throw  considerable  light  on  the  questiim  of 
its  afiBnities.  The  Author  fully  describes  the  structure  of  the  fossil, 
and  discusses  its  systematic  position.  His  description  shows  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  structure  of  this  spike  and  that  of 
Equinetum  ;  and  it  is  noted  that  Carruthers,  in  1867,  did  not  hesitate 
to  describe  Calamostachys  Binneyana  as  the  fruit  of  Calami  ten,  and 
tbat  Binney,  when  making  it  the  fruit  of  Calamodendron  commune, 
was  in  practical  agreement  with  Carruthers.  Williamson,  however, 
realizing  the  diflSculty  of  reconciling  the  supposed  vascular  central 
part  of  the  axis  of  the  spike  with  a  Calamitean  affinity,  suggested 
that  the  relationship  lies  rather  with  the  LycopoJiacece.  Now  the 
establishment  in  the  present  paper  of  the  existence  of  parenchymatous 
pith  in  the  axis  of  the  spike  removes  the  chief  ground  for  Williamson's 
suggestion  ;  and  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  primary 
vascular  bundles  with  carinal  canals  affords  positive  proof  of  the 
closeness  of  its  relationship  with  the  Calamitaa.  The  Author  gives 
reasons  for  concluding  that  there  is  much  probability  that  the  fossil 
described  in  the  paper  is  a  spike  of  a  Calamites  of  the  type  of 
Arihropiiys. 

4.  "  Notes  on  some  Pennsylvanian  Calamites."  By  W.  S.  Gresley, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  Author  believes  that  a  group  of  specimens  from  the  Pottsville 
conglomerate  series  demonstrates  that  the  so-called  Calamite-oasts 
in  sandstone  are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  casts  of  pith-cavity 
only,  but  are  often  casts  of  the  vascular  cylinder  as  well ;  also  that 
these  specimens  show  that  some  Calamites,  at  all  events,  possessed 
furrowed  exteriors  or  barks.  A  specimen  from  the  Pittston  bed  of 
anthracite  in  the  Wyoming  basin  also  seems  to  suggest  that  the  true 
bark  had  not  always  a  smooth  exterior. 

A  specimen  from  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  last  specimen, 
and  from  a  neighbouring  locality,  indicates  a  Calamite  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Another  specimen,  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  is  remark- 
able as  showing  two  branch-scars  not  on,  but  below  the  nodes  of 
the  Calamite. 

o.  "  Scandinavian  Boulders  at  Cromer."  By  Herr  Victor 
Madsen,  of  the  Danish  Geological  Survey.  Communicated  by 
J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.U  S.,  For.Sec.G.S. 

Daring   a   visit  to  Cromer  in   1891  the   Author  dovol^^  mxiOci 
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i"tv.-\  -a  ?,'  %  #iMrch  for  ScAndinavian  bonlilers,  and  obtained  tbree 
.■w\-::L;tB* .  .lie  i:i  vii'let  f.-l>]wr-iMir]ili_vry)  was  from  the  shnre,  and 
..!■  .vL«  :»o  were  fnim  ti.e  iMlWiimi  of  .Mr.  Savin.  Ilie  first  wa» 
.■■iwilfTVii  to  come  frgm  ^.K,  Sorway,  anil  indeod  Mr.  K.  0. 
y.'  'i^kk«.  [o  whom  it  wna  submitUiJ,  refers  it  to  the  envirung  of 

\   l.Ii^liU1ll. 

llie  Aothor  cunsidereil  tli.it  tlie  two  epecimena  presented  to  liim 
I>y  Mr.  Sitvin,  wliu  liud  taken  them  out  of  Boulder  Clav  butweea 
Criimer  and  Overatrnnd,  wt>re  from  Dalootrlia ;  and  these  were 
^ulimitted  to  Mr.  E.  Sve<imirk.  who  compared  one  of  them  (a  brown 
•eUpar-Lomblende-piiriihyry)  with  the  Griinklitt  jjorphyry  in  the 
>  irisb  of  Ortui.  and  declared  that  the  other  (a  blackish  felsite- 
[.•qdivrj)  might  also  be  fmni  Dalitarlia. 

lI.-.T«nuary  IHh.  ISO;!.— W.  H.  Iludleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
K.-e*!'lfnt.  in  the  Chair. — The  followinj;  com tnnnicat ions  were  rend  : 

\.  ••  Variolite  of  the  Lleyn,  and  associated  Volcanic  Rooks,"  By 
t''»-hi'rine  A.  Itaisin,  Il.So.  Coninimiicated  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
■;.,>^...  Lr,.D..  F.K.S..  V.r.GS. 

r.ie  district  in  which  these  rocks  occnr  is  the  south-western  purt 
;,'  ;ht<  Lleyn  peninsula,  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  map  as 
■iH-;amoq>ho8e<l  Canibiian.' 

<,'nu^  of  the  hohiurystalline  rocks  are  probably  later  intruaiona, 
'■■I..'  ijjneona  rocks,  which  are  dMcribi-d  in  detail  in  the  present  pa))er, 
..■\'ii^  to  the  class  of  rather  basic  andesites  or  not  very  basic  basalts ; 
ti,>v  show  two  extreme  types,  which  were  probably  formed  by 
i.ilVrt'i illation  from  an  originally  liomoguneoiis  mnguia.  Corre- 
^r—iidinf;  to  tlie  two  tyjies  of  nwk  are  two  forms  of  variolite. 
t  'u-M>  are  fully  described,  and  their  ino<le  of  development  is  dis- 

fU.'  variolites  occur  near  Aberdaron  and  at  places  along  the  coast. 
'Ii.ir  spherulitic  stnictnre  often  is  developed  towards  Iho  exterior 
,1.  ivn I  racl ion- spheroids,  and  in  this  and  in  other  particulars  they 
.■■iivmiond  with  those  of  the  Fichleigebirge  and  of  the  Durance, 
t'liii  vidi'anic  rocks  include  lava-flows  and  fiagmcntal  masses,  Imth 
liito  ash  and  coarse  agi;1omerate.  They  are  associated  with  linie- 
kiouiii,  qimrtiose,  and  olher  rocks,  which  are  [mssibly  sedimentary, 
k.it  whinh  iriv«  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  varioliies. 
h  Petrography  of  the  Island  of  Cipraja."  By  Hamilton 
Comninnioateil   by  Sir  Archibald   Geiliie,  LL.D., 

«:b.s. 

EtucVa  of  Oapmja  oonsist  generally  of  andesilio  outflows  resting 

Miilio  brMoias  si'd  conglomerales.     Tlie  southern  end  seems 

«  (iinnfii  a  distinct  centre  «f  volcanic  sctiviry,  whose  products 

niijfitr  in  »K»  and  nioiw  l>»8io  in  character  than  the  rocks  of  the 

J  ilin  inlnrtd.  «nJ  nwy  be  toniieti  '  ananiesites.'      'I'ho  lavas 

Ho  h-tw  JwirtHl  fmnio  V(>nt  at  some  distance  from  the  cone 

rubal>b'   iHVtirivii   lipro  and  gave  out  highly  scoriaceous 

In  \\»  i»lhor  lKin»  of  ihe  island  andesite  ia  ahnost 

I  HwM*^)  wil)*  |>«(ohM  of  tbfl  undarlying  brecoias  here 
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tad  there  in  the  valley  bottomi.  The  chief  oeotre  of  acfciTity  prob- 
ably lay  west  of  the  oentre  of  the  island. 

^  Petrographical  details  of  the  andesites  and  anamesites,  desorip* 
tbiu  of  groandmayss  and  incladed  minerals  of  each,  and  ohemioal 
•Dtlyses  are  given.  As  regards  the  age  of  the  oonstituents,  the 
Author  arranges  them  in  the  following  order,  oommenoing  with  the 
<>Ufltt : — magnetite^  olivine,  aagite,  mioa,  felspar,  nepheline. 


THE  ST.  BEES  SANDSTONE. 

8nt, — ^In  the  short  notioe  in  the  last  namber  of  the  Gsolooioal 
HiaAziNB,  of  Mr.  Gk)odchild*8  paper  on  the  above,  read  before  the 
BritiBh  Association  at  Edinburgh,  I  read  that  he  considers  the  St. 
Bees  Sandstone  equivalent  to  the  Bunter.  I  entirely  disagree  with 
bim  in  this  view.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  Banter  Sandstone  formation  that  it  consists  of  the  Upper 
Soft  Red  and  Mottled  Sandstone.  The  Pebble  and  Conglomerate 
be(i8  and  the  Lower  Soft  Bed  and  Mottled  Sandstone,  only  the  two 
lower  divisions  occurring  in  the  North  of  England.  These  are  well 
marked  divisions,  with  beds  totally  unlike  the  St.  Bees  Sandstone. 

1  believe  it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  the  St.  Bees  Sandstone 

is  a  large  development  of  the  Red  Marls,  Sandstones,  and  Gypsum 

beds  that  lie  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Magne3ian  LimeHtone 

in  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  known  as  the  "  Permian 

Middle  Marls  and  Sandstones."     There  is  a  break  between  these 

Sandstones  and  Marls  and  the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  quite  as 

large  as  between  the  St.  Bees  Sandstone  and  the  Magnesian  Lime- 

Btoiie  and  Penrith  Sandstone.     But  breaks  between  two  formations 

are  often  only  local,  caused  by  thinning  away  of  beds,  and  there  is 

really  no  great  nnoonfomiity  between  the  Bunter  Sandstone  and  the 

Magnesian  Limestone  series  (now  called  Permian)  of  Yorkshire,  and 

1  should   not  be   surprised   thai  in   some  locality    it  was   found 

tliat  the  one  passed  up  into  the  other.     I  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr. 

Goodchild  for  calling  these  lower  formations  "Lower  New   Red 

Sandstone"  (the  old  term)  though  I  do  not  like  it,  for  in  Yorkshire 

these  beds  are  chiefly  limestone,  but  I  must  protest  against  the  St. 

Bees  Sandstone  being  called  Bunter,  a  formation,  I  consider,  on  a 

kigber  horizon.  W.  Talbot  Avelinb. 

Oatlands,  Wrinotoic,  Soxbrsbt, 
December  6th,  1892. 

OX  THE  SUPPOSED  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS. 

Sir, — The  late  Dr.  James  Croll,  wbile  contending  that  tbere  was 
Ample  proof  from  geology  that  conditions  suitable  for  life  on  the 
£arth  must  have  existed  "  far  more  than  twice  20  millions  of  years 
ago"'  (the  narrow  time  limit  of  20  million  years  only  being  sup- 
ported by  some  physicists):— nevertheless  Dr.  CroU  could  not  solve 
the  following  diflficulty. 

'  Or.  Groll'tf  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sciencei  July,  1S77,  p.  ^U. 
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If  tbe  eftrth  (completely  cnisfed  over)  have  exutod  "  far  more  than 
twice  '20  million  years,"  d  forliori  then  must  the  sun  have  beea 
preiHint  longer  tbua  this  period ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  hahiiuble 
(;1ol>o  coiilil  not  survive  without  the  Bun.  But  it  is  certain  that  if 
tlie  Huu  have  endured  anything  like  this  time,  the  contaiaed  store  of 
liaat  must  have  been  sudi — as  Dr.  (Jroll  points  out — that  the  Bolai 
iiuhulik  at  that  primitive  age  "would  have  extended  beyond  our 
Kiirth's  presrnt  orbit,  and  of  course  our  Earth  could  not  at  that  lime 
linvo  (■:iisted  as  a  separate  planet "  (Dr.  Croll's  paper  in  (he  Philo- 
M>jdiicftl  Magazine,  May,  ltiG8.  p.  372).  To  infer  the  degree  of 
exjiiiiieion  of  the  sun  at  that  remote  epixih,  we  have  merely  to  deduce 
(an  eany  process)  what  the  sun's  temperature  then  was  at  his  present 
»iite  of  cooling. 

Dr.  Crull  does  not  attenipt  to  solve  the  difficulty  he  lays  stress  on; 
hut  is  it  not  obvious,  in  view  especially  of  the  recent  ideas  as  to 
i>]iaiH>  hein);'  comparable  somewhat  to  a  "meteoric  pleuum,"  not  to 
iiiiiDlion  the  continued  other  friction  opposed  to  tbe  flying  globe — 
tlint  tli«  Karth's  present  orbit  could  not  have  been  its  original  orbit? 
Hut  the  Karth  must  have  cotne  in  an  eooriDiius  distance  towards  the 
nun  in  liver  twice  20  milliou  years,  wliioh  is  the  lowest  limit  for 
<bt>  )K>riiid  which  geology  demands  for  the  Earth's  past  existence, 
uitnU'ding  to  Iho  evidence  afforded  by  the  known  rate  of  deposition 
III'  M'llinieutary  iilritlH.  etc.  lliis  kind  of  evidenco  is  not  vague,  but 
inirlu^nrntiniliy  ctuivineing.  Dr.  Croll  remaiks,  viz.  "  We  have  not 
hiiiUi'ii-nt  data  to  detenuine  how  many  yeara  have  elapsed  since  life 
Iwgim  im  the  globe,  for  we  do  not  know  the  total  amount  of  rook 
removed  liy  denudation;  but  we  have  data  perfectly  sufficient  to 
slmw  (liat  it  b«^an  far  more  than  twice  20  million  years  ago" 
(tjuurt^rly  Journal  of  Science.  July,  1877,  p.  317). 

Hit  then  we  have  the  Hpjmrent  fitness  that  then  the  sun  was  hotter 
than  at  present,  the  planels  were  further  off.  As  the  sun  cools 
down,  the  planets  appriMch  him,  this  fact  equalizing  the  conditions 
for  life  on  the  Earth  over  a  far  longer  time-epoch  than  would  other- 
wise l>e  posMhle.  lliia  consideration  affords  apparently  plenty  of 
margin  for  past  geological  time,  without  coming  into  any  conflict 
with  physics. 

The  idea  of  a  20  million  years'  margin  for  the  age  of  the  ann's 
heat,  enunciated  by  LonI  Kelvin,  depends  on  the  assumption  (in 
niipect  arbitrary?)  that  the  sun  was  formed  by  the  gravitational 
n))]iroach  of  widely  difTiiseil  matter  iu  a  primitive  state  of  rest,  for 
which  "state  of  rest"  we  have  surely  no  evidenoe.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  analogy  (all  wo  observe  in  the  skies  now)  goes  to  indicate 
■■^'t  the  matter  whose  collision  formed  tbe  sun,  was  originnlly  in 
tiiio.  If  iliis  primordial  motion  naturally  contributed  to  the  heat 
u  dovoloped  lit  the  oonoussion  of  such  moving  matter,  whose  encounter 

Hisraled  the  iolar  heat :  then  any  store  of  heat  that  geological  time 
~y  n^uire,  oould  have  been  irrefragibly  produced  at  the  sun'a 
nation. 
Mm  in  " Nature,"  March  S8,  187(1,  p.  248,  on  "The  Age  of  the  Snnlt 

.  _(  in  roUticn  to  Ototogical  £*idence,"  aa  analogoiu  aolntioD  to  the  abore 

■Mitrv  iTM  uUoIsd  bj  the  prawot  writer. 
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The  neoeesity  for  the  narrow  20  millioQ  years'  margin,  which 
dashes  with  geology,  is  seen  then  apparently  not  to  have  the  slightest 
foundation.  It  rests  on  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  that  the  sun's  heat 
was  derived  solely  from  gravitation,  entailing  an  approach  of  matter 
in  a  primitive  state  of  repose.  Tlie  quantity  of  heat  generated  under 
these  premises  was  calculated  originally  by  Helmholtz  to  suffice  for 
20  million  years  of  solar  radiation. 

Moreover,  the  sun  is  not  yet  cooled  down  :  so  that  a  notable  part 
of  the  20  million  years  period,  which  is  the  inexorable  limit  of  the 
above  hypothesis,  must  be  spread  over  future  time.  How  much  is 
left  for  past  duration  of  the  solar  system  and  for  geological  history 
of  our  globe  then  ?  Neptune  and  Jupiter  were  certainly  shed  from 
the  revolving-contracting  solar  nebula  some  millions  of  years  before 
the  Earth,  i.e.  before  the  Earth  had  a  separate  existence.  Some 
millions  of  years  must  be  then  inevitably  lopped  ofif  the  other  end 
of  our  already  contracted  time-margin.  What  is  left  over  for  the 
Earth's  past  existence  then  :  so  that  on  the  (exclusive)  gravitational 
hj{K>the8is  of  the  source  of  the  sun's  heat,  no  geological  eiK)ch 
worthy  of  that  name  would  remain.  S.  Tolver  Pkeston. 

Hamburg,  Bee.  14,  1892. 

THE  MOMMOTH  AND   THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

Sir, — I  wish  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  had  devoted  a  little  more  of  his 
last  letter  to  Geology  and  a  little  less  to  offensive  personalities.  To 
these  latter  I  do  not  propose  to  reply.  \Vhat  is  alone  interesting  to 
your  readers  in  this  correspondence  is  to  fix  the  exact  age  of  the 
Mammoth,  a  matter  of  importance  not  only  to  the  geologist  but  more 
especially  to  those  devoted  to  the  early  hist(>ry  of  man.  To  tlie 
settlement  of  this  problem  Mr.  Jukes-Browne's  last  letter  adds 
nothing.  He  reverts  to  two  cases  he  had  already  quote<l,  one  of  theiu 
the  well-known  case  at  Hoxne,  where,  as  I  sliowed,  therein  not  only 
DO  positive  evidence  forthcoming  but  which  was  riddled  through 
and  through  by  Mr.  Flower.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
judging  by  the  published  evidence  the  case  of  Hoxne  breaks  down. 
ITiere  is  some  evidence  that  at  that  place  the  drift  beds  overlie  the 
Mammoth  bed.  There  is  none  that  will  bear  criticism  that  they 
underlie  it. 

The  second  case  from  Burgh,  where  it  was  not  the  Mammoth  but 
the  Elephas  aniiquua  that  was  found,  I  have  already  criticized , 

I  must  correct  a  curious  delusion  of  Mr.  Jukes- Browne,  that  on 
this  question  I  have  set  myself  against  the  best  authorities.  The 
hest  Knirlish  authorities  on  the  a<::e  of  the  Mammoth  known  to  nie 
are  Professor  Dawkins,  Professor  Geikie  and  Dr.  llicks,^  all  of  whom 
virtual  I  v  agree  with  me,  or  rather,  I  with  them.  The  Freneh 
geologists  are  almost  without  exce])tion  on  the  same  8i«le,  while 
among  the  geological  surveyors,  to  whom  perhaps  Mr.  Jukes- l»rowne 
limits  "authority,"  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  Mr.  8kertchly  have  been 
liberally  quoted  by  myself,  but  as  a  mattor  of  fact  authority  has  and 
ought   to    have  very  little  place  in  geology  any  more  than  in  any 

*  See  Dr.  Hicks* s  letter. — Edit.  Geol.  Maq. 
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other  Bcienoe.  Well  attested  facts  and  sound  logic,  combined  if 
possible  with  literary  courtesy,  these  are  what,  I  am  sure,  your 
readers  wish,  and  whoever  brings  them  to  your  mill  and  helps  to 
establish  truth  or  sweep  away  error  will  be  welcomed. 

I  trust  I  have  avoided  saying  anythiugof  which  Mr.  Jukes-Browne 
can  complain,  for  I  have  profited  a  good  deal  from  what  he  has 
written  elsewhere.     1  have  no  wish  to  exchange  sharp  words. 

Aklby  House,  Lytham,  neak  Preston.  Hknrt.  H.  Howobth. 

December  lOth,  1892. » 

THE  MAMMOTH  AND  THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

Sir, — The  tone  which  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  thought  it  advisable 
to  adopt  iu  his  attacks  on  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  in  recent  Numbers  of 
the  Geological  Magazine,  does  not,  I  hope,  commend  itself  generally 
even  to  the  official  mind,  still  less  will  it  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
believe  that  it  always  has  been  and  will  still  be  to  the  advantage  of 
geological  science  that  it  should  be  cultivated  by  others  than  those 
who  have  been  made  geologists  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  who  have 
adopted  it  as  a  profession. 

Pending  the  appearance  of  the  "  man  who  has  acquired  an  insight 
into  the  subject  by  long  experience  and  by  approved  practical  work 
in  the  field,"  (he  does  not  8ay  by  whom  or  by  what  authority  the  work 
is  to  be  apj.roved)  who  will  some  day  settle  the  question  "beyond 
dispute."  1  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  by  what  rule  of 
evidence  could  he  expect  Sir  Henry  Howorth  to  accept  "  as  final "  the 
imaginary  case  he  cites,  viz.  **  Gravels  with  Mammoth  bones  resting 
on  Boulder-clay."  Surely  in  the  first  place  he  should  \H)\nt  out  a 
typical  case,  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  critically 
examining  the  evidence.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  he  could  point 
out  such  a  case,  how  is  it  to  be  proved  that  the  remains,  which  are 
those  of  land  animals,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  contemporaneous 
age  with  the  gravels,  and  not  as  having  been  derived  either  from  an 
earlier  deposit,  or  directly  from  an  older  land  surface?  The  only 
evidence  that  could  be  conclusive  would  be  the  finding  of  Mammoth 
remains,  in  an  undisturbed  states  on  an  old  land  surface  with  undoubted 
glacial  deposits  below  it :  such  a  surface  as  that  on  which  the  Endsleigh 
Street  remains  were  found,  but  not  having,  as  there,  only  pre-glacial 
beds  below  but  some  typical  glacial  deposits  instead. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Mammoth  remains  were  found  by 
me  in  caverns  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  under  undoubted  glacial  deposits. 
I  have  this  year  obtained  a  fragment  of  a  tibia  of  a  Mammoth  from 
the  Lower  Glacial  Gravel  at  Finchley  in  a  section  where  a  great 
thickness  of  Chalky  Boulder-clay,  containing  the  well-known  derived 
fossils,  reposed  on  the  gravel.  The  Endsleigh  Street  evidence,  in 
my  opini(m,  is  equally  couclusive  in  showing  that  the  Mammoth 
lived  there  early  in  the  Glacial  period.  The  foregoing  and  similar 
caHcs  which  have  been  recorded  can  only  prove  that  the  Mammoth 
lived  in  this  oountiy,  or  in  the  districts  in  which  the  remains  were 
found,  during  a  part  of  or  before  the  Glacial  period. 

Hbndon,  Dee,  8,  1892.1  Henry  Hioks. 

'  JPttbUeatioa  ddayed  by  special  reqaest  of  CorrespondentB.— Edit.  Gbol.  Mao. 
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GRANITE. 

Sib, — ^I  oan  only  express  amazement  tbat  such  a  paper  as  that  of 
Mr.T.  R.  Strutbers  od  Granite  (Gkol.  Mao.  1892,  p.  661-4)  should 
have  been  written  in  the  year  of  grace  1892. 

Mr.  Strutbers  begins  by  attributing  to  geologists  the  absurd  theory 
that  the  supposed  granitic  foundation  of  the  Earth's  crust  was 
formed  after  the  overlying  crust  itself.  A  perusal  of  pages  86  to  88 
of  Rosenbasch's  paper  "Zur  Aufifassung  des  Grundgebirges "  *  would 
have  shown  the  groundless  nature  of  this  statement. 

Then  follows  a  delicious  example  of  a  non  sequitur  in  the  observa- 
tion "that  erupted  rocks,  whether  volcanic  or  trappean,'  have 
apparently  been  derived  from  granite,  for  in  common  with  them 
it  consists  mainly  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron."  Why  granite,  to  the  exclusion  of  syenite,  diorite,  gabbro, 
peridotite,  etc.,  is  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  honour  of  being  the  mother 
of  all  erupted  rocks  is  not  even  supposed  to  require  explanation. 

Then  we  have  a  quotation  of  a  most  unfortunate  remark  of  Beete 
Jakes  (no  page  or  reference  given  ;  I  find  it  in  the  2nd  edition  of 
his  Manual  of  Geology,  1862,  omitted  apparently  in  the  3rd  edition, 
.1872),  from  which  Mr.  Struthers  evidently  concludes  that  any  lava 
stream,  of  no  matter  what  chemical  composition,  could  be  traced 
within  the  earth  to  granite.  Let  the  petrologist  imagine  tracing 
a  limburgite  lava  stream  to  a  granite  magma. 

Mr.  Struthers  states  that  '*  the  hydrothermal  conditions  under 
which  granite  was  formed  .  .  .  were  peculiar  to  a  particular  period 
of  the  world's  history,  when  a  sea  of  high  temperature  overspread 
its  entire  surface  before  any  dry  land  had  appeared."  Anything 
more  contrary  to  known  facts  than  this  statement  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  Dartmoor  granite  and  the  Brocken  granite  alter 
rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Does  Mr.  Struthers  suppose  that 
no  dry  land  had  appeared  at  that  period  or  that  the  fish  of  those 
days  swam  about  in  boiling  water? 

He  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  (apparently  only  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Lyell's  figure  (Elements,  1874,  p.  552)  that  the  granite  of 
Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall  **  is  a  fine  example  of  bedded  granite  originally 
discharged  in  successive  submarine  sheets." 

Unfortunately  Lyell  does  not  state  the  scale  of  his  drawing,  other- 
wise Mr.  Struthers  would  probably  see  the  untenable  nature  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  well  known  mural  weathering  of  granite.  An 
examination  of  the  rock  of  the  apparent  pile  in  question  would  pro- 
bably show  under  the  microscope  complete  continuity  in  the  un- 
weathered  portions  between  the  seemingly  separate  len tides.  If 
Mr.  Struther's  interpretation  of  mural  weathering  were  correct  the 
lenticles  should  be  of  immense  size,  whereas  every  one  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  that  they  thin  out  or  are  discon- 
tinuous usually  in  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Bkunard  Hobson. 

Owens  College,   Manchester,  Bee.  19M,  1892. 

^  Xeues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral,  1889,  Bd.  ii. 

'  Mr.  .Struthers  still  classifies  rocks  into,  among  other  groups,  ♦•  trappean  "  and 
^tuaily  calls  syenite  a  trappean  rock. 
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8000  FEET  OF  QUATERNARY  AND    P  TERTIARY  DEPOSITS  IN 

TEXAS,    U.S.A. 

Sir, — At  Galveston,  Texas,  a  well  has  recently  been  bored  (in 
search  of  water  for  a  city  supply)  in  which  the  following  formations 
are  reported  (in  the  New  York  "Engineering  and  Mining  Journal") 
to  occur.  This  well  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
United  States. 

From  surface  to  46  feet  Grey  sand. 

Theuco  to  a  depth  of     64  ,,  .,r^,.  Red  clay  and  shells. 

„  100  „  Blue  clay,  sea  shells,  and  rotten  wood. 

„  315  ,,  Sands  and  sea  shells. 

,,  815  ,,  Sand  and  clay. 

,,  12S8  ,,  Sand,  clay,  sea  shells,  and  decayed  wood. 

„  3070  ,,  Varying  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  large  logs. 

At  very  bottom  of  hole  a  bed  of  Sea  shells  was  struck. 
The  diameter  of  the  hole  varied  from  15  to  6  inches. 
No  water  and  no  rock  were  encountered. 

Perhaps  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  someone  who  can  supply  more 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  this  interesting  section,  and  say 
something   as   to   the   nature  of  the   sea  shells,  fossil  wood,  etc., 

brought  up.  Geeslbt 

Erie,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  6M  December,  1892.  ^'  ^*  ^»«8''»Y- 


"  THE  MALVERN  CRYSTALLINES.'* 

Sib, — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  brief  remarks  on 
the  criticism  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Calloway,  in  this  month's  number 
of  the  Gkol.  Mao. 

"While  attaching  a  very  high  value  to  his  work,  I  still  fancy  I 
have  broken  new  ground  to  some  extent  by  presenting  the  case  of 
the  Malvern  Crystallines  as  a  physical  problem  to  be  attacked,  first 
of  all  in  the  light  of  the  field-evidence,  for  observing  and  collecting 
which  I  had  exceptional  opportunities  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
I  may  say  that  his  general  omission  from  consideration  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  factors  of  such  a  problem  takes  the  sting  out 
of  many  of  Dr.  Calloway's  criticisms.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
valid  criticism  to  quote  from  what  is  little  more  than  a  note  in 
Prof.  Phillips'  later  work,  as  if  it  neutralized  the  value  of  the 
speculations  of  his  earlier  work,  to  which  I  referred.  It  does  not 
alter  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  earlier  views,  which  went  so 
far  in  anticipation  of  some  recent  advances  in  petrological  science. 
Does  Dr.  Calloway  think  he  is  appealing  from  Phillips'  drunk  to 
Phillips'  sober?  Nor  does  a  negative  deduction  from  Dr.  Callaway's 
general  experience  of  the  Malverns  do  much  to  damage  a  case 
specifically  cited  by  me  in  the  quarry  above  West  Malvern  Church. 
Creditably  again  is  so  variable  a  factor  with  different  minds,  that 
such  a  retreat  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  a  very  high  order  of  scientific  reasoning.  The 
puzzling  case  of  the  hornblende  and  the  two  felspars  mentioned  on 
p.  546. seems  to  me  (so  far  as  I  can  follow  the  description)  to  admit 
of  an  easy  explanation  as  a  case  of  pure  and  simple  segregation  as 
crystallization  progressed  in  the  mass^  if  the  variable  fluxing-aotiou 
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of  the  different  bases  is  fally  oonsidered,  and  to  which  I  have  drawn 
attentiou  in  my  paper. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  have  reached  the  end  of  my 
Btildies  of  this  interesting  complex  of  rocks,  and  shall  await  with 
mach  interest  the  appearance  of  the  promised  paper.  As  to  my 
'sbear-planes '  (not  'shear-zones*),  it  is  just  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  *  sehiat-malcing '  processeB^  that  they  afiford 
sach  strong  negative  evidence  (while  they  record  the  action  of 
dpaniic  forces  on  a  grand  scale)  against  the  notion  of  the  schist- 
manufacture  having  been  wrought  generally  in  solid  crystalline 
masses.  The  general  principles  of  my  work  are  sufficiently  before 
the  w^orld  for  those  who  care  to  know  them  to  do  so. 

WiLUKGTON  CoiXBOE,  Bbrks,  I6th  Dtc.,  1892.  A.  Ibvinq. 


GLACIAL  GEOLOGY. 

Sm, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Deeley  in  your  last  number, 
when  he  writes  that  he  has  ''read  with  much  interest  the  papers 
by  Mr.  Mellard  Reade  and  Mr.  Percy  Kendall  in  your  July  and 
November  issues.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  submergence 
theory  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  and  on  the  other,  the  glacier  theory 
sustained  with  equal  show  of  reason.  Does  it  strike  the  combatants 
that  they  may  both  be  right  and  both  be  wrong  ?'* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  Glacial  Period  without  the  usual 
phenomena  appertaining  to  both  land  and  coast  ice.  Why  should 
we,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  either  the  one  agency  or  the 
other,  when  there  must  have  been  marine  and  land  moraine  drifts 
contemporaneously  forming.  The  Gloppa  deposit  at  Oswestry 
described  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  Q.J.G.S.  VoL  xlviii.  p.  86  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  marine  drift  with  its  glaciated  lake  district 
erratics  and  Boreal  Fauna  of  recent  shells,  occurring  from  1070 
to  1120  feet  above  0.  D.,  yet  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Gloppa  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corwen  to  Bala  Lake,  which  is  only  540  feet  above  0.  D. — the  drift 
ia  entirely  local  and  does  not  contain  any  fragments  of  recent 
marine  shells,  though  500  feet  below  the  Gloppa  deposit. 

The  plain  interpretation  of  this — to  my  mind — is  that  ice  filled 
the  up{>er  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  surrounding  country  to  a  liigher 
level  than  that  to  which  the  marine  drift  of  the  Gloppa  obtained. 
The  Gloppa  deposit  like  the  other  deposits  of  high  level  marine 
drift  as  Moeh  Ti-yfean,  Macclesfield,  and  llalky  w  (Flintshire),  are 
situated  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  mountainous  areas  to  which  they 
belong.  This,  I  think,  would  suggest  that  such  mountainous  areas 
were  covered  with  a  thickness  of  ice  in  their  central  portions,  which 
excluded  the  bigh  level  marine  drift  from  the  interior  mountains 
and  valleys.  William  Shonk. 

r?Tox  PAB.K,    Chester,  Dee.  16M,  1892. 
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JAMES    ARMSTRONG,    FORMERLY   OF    GLASGOW. 

Born  January  1,  1832.      Dibd  Not.  28th,  1892. 

James  Armstbong  was  bom  at  Leitb,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Scotland,  but  was  educated  at  a  Normal  School  in  Glasgow,  where, 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  into  a  business  oflSce.  He  had  from 
his  youth  a  keen  desire  for  study,  and  joined  an  evening  class  at 
Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  of  Natural 
History.  Soon  afterwards  he,  with  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  founded 
the  now  well-known  Glasgow  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  its  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Editor 
of  its  Transactions.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  an  ardent  Collector  of 
fossils,  especially  those  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the  fossils  of  this  formation  iu 
the  West  of  Scotland. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Young,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  Mr.  Amstrong  published  in  1871,  a  ''  Catalogue  of  the 
Carboniferous  fossils  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  printed  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow.  Later  (in  1876),  with  the  assist- 
ance of  John  Young  and  David  Robertson,  F.G.S.,  and  Professor 
J.  Young,  M.D.,  these  geologists  brought  out  an  admirable  little 
work,  being  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Western  Scottish  Fossils,"  with 
figures  of  the  Moffat  Graptolites  by  Prof.  Lap  worth,  and  an 
admirable  Bibliography,  printed  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Glasgow  Meeting,  1876.  Mr.  Armstrong's  private  collection  was 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  palssontology  of  the  Glasgow 
area,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Edinburgh,  while  a  small  part  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  Carluke,  Lanarkshire.  Mr.  Amstrong  was  a  Member  of  the 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological 
Society,  &c.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S. A.,  on  the 
28th  November,  1892. 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  STRONG  NEWBERRY,   M.D., 

FOR.    MBMB.    OEOL.    80C.   LOND., 

BoRM  Decembbr  22,  1822.    Dibd  Dbcbmbbr  7,  1892. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nkwbbrrt,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
whose  death  we  regret  to  have  to  record,  was  bom  seventy  years 
ago  at  New  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  removed  early  in  life  to 
Cuyahoga  Falls  City,  in  Ohio.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  graduated  in  1846  at  the  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  afterwards  at  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1848.  He  travelled 
in  Europe  in  1849-50,  and  entered  upon  private  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  year  following. 

Newberry  was  imbued  from  childhood  with  a  taste  for  Natural 
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Sciencp,  and  the  roatine  of  his  profession  soon  proved  too  irksome. 
In  1855  he  determined  to  devote  all  his  time  to  scientific  work,  and 
Btarted  as  surg^eon,  geologist,  and  naturalist  to  the  Government 
expedition  under  Lieut.  Williamson,  engaged  to  explore  the  country 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  River.  Newberry  soon 
after  publi^bcHl  his  first  work  on  "The  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology 
of  North  California  and  Oregon."  In  1857-58  Newberry  explored 
the  DOW  well-known  canons  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  shortly 
after  prosecuted  bis  geological  researches  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Utah. 

Newberry's  distingnished  services  were  rewarded  in  1866  by  the 
p08t  of  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  and  two  years  later  he  was  made  State  Geologist 
of  Ohio,  when  his  more  systematic  scientific  work  began.  The 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  published  under  his  direc- 
tion, contain  not  only  stratigraphical  and  economic  geology,  but  also 
monographs  on  palaeontology  of  great  value.  The  descriptions  of 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  fishes  and  plants  were  contributed 
by  Newberry  himself;  and  these,  with  subsequent  writings  on 
the  same  subject,  led  to  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  gigantic 
"placoderni"  fish,  Dinichthya,  of  the  Devonian  period.  His  unique 
collection    has  been  placed  in  the  museum  of  Columbia  College. 

Although  Professor  Newberry  continued  his  lectures  and  classes 
until  two  years  ago  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  pursue  his 
faTourite  studies  on  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  fishes  and  plants,  and 
in  1888  and  1890  he  issued  two  large  monographs  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey.  The  first  volume  relates 
to  the  Triassic  fishes  and  plants  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and 
the  second  deals  with  various  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  fishes, 
each  amtaining  a  synopsis  of  earlier  researches,  combined  with 
new  figures  and  many  observations  not  previously  published. 
These  works  will  ever  remain  standards  for  reference,  and  the 
mine  of  clearly-enunciated  facts  they  contain  will  form  an  enduring 
monument  of  the  author's  industry  and  acumen.  Even  until  the 
last.  Dr.  Newberry  was  contemplating  a  supplementary  volume 
on  the  Palaeozoic  fishes,  and  he  had  nearly  completed  a  Monograph 
on  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Newberry  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  occupied  the  Presidential  chair 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1867  until  1891.  In 
1867  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  at 
Burlington.  In  1883  he  became  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  in  1888  he  received  the  Murchison  Medal 
awarded  by  that  Society.  Whether  in  his  quiet  home  at  New  Haven, 
or  in  the  Musenm  of  Coluni])ia  College,  or  wandering  abroad,  the 
privileo-e  of  meeting  Dr.  Newberry  was  one  to  be  cherished.  He 
^ad  truly  esteemed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  the 
Memory  of  his  friendship  will  long  be  treasured,  both  by  his  students 
»nd  fellow-workers. 
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THOMAS    DAVIES,    F.G.S. 

Born  Dbcbmbbr  29,  1837.      Dibd  Dbcbmbbr  21,  1892. 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dayibs,  Senior  Assistant  in  the 
Mineralogical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
Mineralogy  in  this  country  loses  one  of  its  most  accomplished 
students.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Davies,  for 
forty  years  connected  with  the  Geological  Department  of  the  same 
Museum,  and  began  his  career  as  an  Attendant  under  Professor 
Maskelyne  in  1858.  For  several  years  Davies  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Museum  staff  deputed  to  assist  the  Professor  in 
arranging  the  collection  of  minerals  after  its  severance  from  the 
Geological  Department,  and  he  rapidly  acquired  that  knowledge 
of  mineral  species  for  which  he  became  so  noted  in  later  years. 
In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Transcriber,  and  in  1880 
he  received  the  well-merited  reward  of  appointment  to  a  senior 
assistantship.  Mr.  Davies  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Mineralogical  Society,  acting  for  some  years  as  Editor  of  the 
**  Mineralogical  Magazine,"  and  later  filling  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  Besides  mineralogical  notes,  he  published  several  con- 
tributions to  the  petrology  of  the  older  rocks,  and  in  1880  he 
was  awarded  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fund  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  **  as  a  testimony  of  the  value  of  his  researches 
in  mineralogy  and  lithology,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  further 
examination  of  the  microscopial  structure  of  rocks."  Although 
not  a  copious  writer  himself,  Mr.  Davies  was  well-known  for  the 
valuable  assistance  and  infonnation  he  was  ever  ready  to  afford 
to  others,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  won  the  thanks  and 
regard  of  so  many  geologists. 

A  Memorial  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  family,  initiated  by 
the  Members  of  the  Mineralogical  Society,  is,  we  understand,  in 
progress,  of  which  Dr.  Hugo  Miiller,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.,  13,  Park 
Square  East,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  is  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Miers,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Mineral  Department,  British  Museum 
(Nat  Hist),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  is  the  Secretary. 
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A  Remarkable  Spring  in  Lincolnshire.  —  An  extraordinary 
success  in  artesian- well-boring  has  just  been  accomplished  at 
Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Owing  to  an  inadequate  water-supply 
for  the  locomotives  running  on  the  Sutton  and  Willoughby  Railway, 
the  Company  decided  to  bore.  At  a  depth  of  245  feet  from  the 
surface  the  workmen  struck  upon  a  bed  of  ironstone,  which  took 
them  a  considerable  time  to  penetrate,  but  beneath  this  rock  a 
magnificent  spring  was  met  with.  For  some  time  the  water  threw 
out  tons  of  blue  sand,  but  it  eventually  cleared,  and  it  now  flows 
over  the  top  of  a  2^  inch  tube  30  feet  above  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  4619  gallons  per  hour,  or  1 J  gallons  per  second.  The  spring 
is  said  to  be  the  strongest  yet  obtained  in  Lincolnshire. — Morning 
Post,  January  26,  1898. 
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I. — Mbasubembnt  of  Gsologigal  Time. 
By  T.  Mbllaro  Bkadb,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

M\NY  ways  of  measuring  geological  time  have  been  attempted 
by  various  geologists  of  eminence ;  but  however  diverse  their 
methods,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  finally  hinge  upon  either  the  rates  of 
denadation  or  accumulation.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  that 
in  past  ages  such  actions  have  gone  on  more  rapidly,  and  therefore 
the  calculations  based  upon  present  rates  are  valueless.  Physicists 
on  the  other  hand  have  sought  to  put  a  limit  to  the  age  of  the  earth 
much  below  what  geologists  generally  demand.  Reasoning  from 
certain  data  which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  hypothetical,  they 
8ay,  that  from  the  thermal  condition  of  the  globe  at  present,  it  cannot 
be  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  million  years  since  it  was  at 
a  temperature  in  which  life  on  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
Geologists  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  attach  greater  weight  to 
their  own  observations  and  data  and  to  reasoning  that  is  more 
familiar  and  appears  more  certain  and  satisfactory  to  their  minds.* 

It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  elaborate  this  point, 
as  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  so  lately  dwelt  upon  it  in  his  usual 
lucid  and  telling  manner.' 

It  appears  to  me  after  long  study  and  various  attempts  on  my  own 

part  to  approximate  to  the  length  of  geological  time  that  the  difficulty 

of  getting  at  a  satisfactory  system  of  calculation  does  not  arise  from 

the  unreliability  of  assumed  rates  of  denudation,  but  from  the  want 

of  a  principle  which  will  eliminate  uncertain  phenomena.     If  our 

modulus   is   the  maximum  thickness  of  all  the  formations  we  are 

naturally  met  with  the  objection  that  such  a  pile  of  strata  nowhere 

occurs  in  nature.     If  we  take  as  our  gauge  the  actual  thickness  in 

any  one  place  it  may  be  reasonably  objected  that  10  feet  of  one  set 

of 'strata  may  chronologically  represent  1000  feet  or  more  of  another. 

In  addition  to  this,  how  can  the  hiatus  represented  by  unconformity 

he  estimated  ?     If,  again,  we  start  with  the  average  thickness  of 

the  sedimentary  rocks  as  our  principal  measure,  it  is  obvious  on  the 

slightest  consideration  that  this  will  give  a  result  much  below  the 

actual  time,  as    the  particles  of  such  sedimentary  rocks  have  been 

Wed  up  over  and  over  again,  and  to  reach  a  correct  result  the  number 

*  Sinre  this   wai*   writttjn  Mr.  Clarence  King's  paper  (**The  Age  of  the  Earth,'* 
Amer.  Joum.  of  Science,  Jan.  1893),  proves  the  tiual  exception  to  the  rule. 

*  Prrtidential  Address  to  the  British  Association,  Edinburgh,  1802. 
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of  years  which  it  would  take  to  directly  produce  this  sediment  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the  particles  have  been  used. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  apply  these  considerations  in  estimating  a 
section  of  geological  time. 

For  the  sake  of  precision  we  will  commence  at  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian,  as  the  underlying  Archaean  rocks  are  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  though  of  late  years  a  very  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  towards  their  interpretation. 

A  Mode  of  Estimating  the  Time  that  has  Elapsed  singe  the 

Beginning  of  the  Cambrian. 

Area  of  Denudation  entering  into  the  Calculation. 

Our  point  of  departure  being  the  time  when  the  first  Cambrian 
sedimentation  began,  it  will  be  clear  on  a  little  consideration,  that 
at  the  commencement,  the  area  of  denudation  was  necessarily  the 
whole  of  the  then  land  area  of  the  globe,  which  for  our  calculation 
we  will  assume  to  have  been  of  the  same  extent  as  now.  But  as 
time  progressed  and  fluctuation  of  levels  and  mountain  building 
began,  these  Cambrian  sediments  became  land,  and  to  a  large  extent 
supplied  the  sediment  for  succeeding  formations.  Thus  the  Silurian 
would  be  partly  formed  from  the  ddbria  of  the  Cambrian,  the  Devonian 
from  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  and  so  on  through  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene, 
and  Quaternary.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks, 
as  they  became  covered  with  newer  rooks,  must  have  supplied 
sediment  to  the  succeeding  formations  in  gradually  decreasing  pro- 
portion. What  mean  proportion  these  exposures  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  throughout  the  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  Cambrian 
inclusive  to  the  present,  bore  to  the  totisil  land  area  of  the  globe 
must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  to  these  exposures,  for 
our  purposes,  must  be  added  all  igneous  rocks  which  have  come  to 
the  surface  since,  and  have  by  their  denudation  added  to  the  post- 
Cambrian  sediments.  For  the  sake  of  our  calculation  we  will  assume 
that  the  pre-Cambrian  and  igneous  rocks  throughout  this  time  were 
as  a  mean  one-third  the  area  of  the  whole  land  of  the  globe.  This 
then  will  constitute  the  area  of  denudation,  or  quarry,  so  to  speak, 
yielding  the  materials  for  building  up  the  post- Archaean  rocks,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  Cambrian  and  succeeding  rocks  yielding  no 
fresh  materials  to  increase  the  bulk  of  post-Archsan  sediments. 

Acttuil  bulk  of  the  aedimente  which  have  accumulated  since  the  beginning 

of  the  Cambrian, 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  estimating  the  actual  bulk  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  globe.  These  difficulties  are  of  two  kinds, 
as  follows : 

First  as  to  thickness.  It  is  usual  in  geological  works  to  give  the 
thickness  compiled  from  the  areas  where  the  maximum  development 
of  the  various  formations. occurs.  Of  course  every  geologist  knows 
that  at  no  one  place  on  the  earth's  surface  do  all  the  formations 
occur  together,  much  less  in  their  greatest  development    To  put 
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the  case  clearly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  paper,  if  a 
series  of  borings  'were  made  over  the  great  continents  down  to  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  mean 
thickness  of  all  tbe  sediments  laid  down  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian,  we  should  get  the  figures  we  require  for  our  calculation. 
1  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done,  at  all  events  at 
present,  either  for  scientific  purposes,  or  by  the  wildest  company 
promoter.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to  adopt  a  minimum 
thickness.  Considering  that  we  have  colliery  sinkings  all  in  one 
formation  over  half  a  mile  deep,  and  numerous  borings  of  half  a 
mile,  and  one  of  a  mile,  through  sedimentary  rocks  in  various  places, 
without  reaching  the  Cambrian  base,  few  geologists  will  cavil  if  we 
take  the  average  thickness  of  the  earth's  sedimentary  crust  down  to 
tbe  Cambrian  base  at  one  mile. 

Second  as  to  area.  In  estimating  the  area  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  we  are  met  with  the  difiSculty  that  we  have  no  actual  proof 
of  their  extent  under  tbe  ocean  bed.  There  are  two  extreme,  and 
some  intermediate,  opinions  held  by  modem  geologists.  The  one 
claim  that  sedimentary  rocks  underlie  all  the  oceans,  the  other  that 
they  extend  only  a  limited  distance  from  the  present  coast-lines.  It 
is,  however,  clear  that  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  tbe  permanence 
of  Ocean  Basins  will  admit  that  there  is  sediment  of  one  kind  or 
another  over  the  whole  ocean  bottom,  though  he  is  led  from  various 
considerations  to  believe  that  it  has  never  formed  land.  Still  it 
is  sediment  in  part  to  be  legitimately  claimed  as  entering  into  our 
calculation  of  geological  time. 

For  the  purj^oses  of  this  paper  I  will,  however,  take  the  bulk  of 
post-Archasan  sediment  in  and  under  the  ocean  as  equal  to  that  on 
the  present  land  area  of  the  globe,  or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  the 
post-Archaean  sediments  of  the  whole  globe  are  equal  to  the  present 
land  area  two  miles  thick. 

Bate  of  Erosion  of  Igneous  'Rocks. 

There  appears  to  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  one  foot  in  8000 
years  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mean  rate  of  sub-aerial  erosion  over 
all  land  areas  throughout  all  geological  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
adopt  these  figures  for  Archaean  and  igneous  areas  also,  though  they 
are  prolmbly  considerably  in  excess  of  what  occurs  now,  the  mean 
rate  of  erosion  of  igneous  and  gneissic  rocks  being  less  than  the 
mean  rate  of  erosion  of  sedimentary  rocks,  as  is  proved  by  their 
usaally  standing  up  as  bosses  amongst  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
been  stripped  from  them  by  denudation. 

Calculation  of  the  Time  which  has  Elapsed  since  the  Commence- 
ment OF  THE  Cambrian. 

The  calculation  now  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  mean  aFea  of 
^emulation  throughout  post-Archjoan  times  being  taken  as  ont'-third 
tlie  entire  land  areas  of  the  globe,  the  bulk  of  the  post-Archt^?in  rocks 
^injr  expressed  by  the  land  area  of  the  globe  two  miles  thick,  and 
^he  rate  of  denudation  one  foot  in  3U0O  years,  the  time  of  accumula- 
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tion  will  be  5280x2x3000x3=95,040,000.  The  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Cambrian  is  therefore  in  round 
figures  95  millions  of  years. 

Concluding  Rbmabks. 

Although  the  foregoing  computation  of  post-Archsdan  time  is  on  a 
different  principle  to  that  adopted  by  Sir  Archibald  G^ikie  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  referred  to,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  results  come  out  much  the  same.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  latter  method  that  deposition  goes  on  much 
more  rapidly  than  denudation,  because  it  is  assumed  by  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  that  material  which  is  denuded  is  spread  over  a 
much  smaller  area  than  that  from  which  it  was  derived,  consequently 
it  must  accumulate  more  rapidly.  Checked  by  the  method  adopted 
in  this  paper  it  would  appear  that  the  earth's  age  geologically 
speaking  must  be,  as  inferred  in  the  Presidential  Address,  some- 
where between  100  million  and  600  million  years.^ 

This  is  a  large  margin  no  doubt,  but  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
know.  Different  m^n  may  put  different  values  on  Uie  three  factors, 
bulk  of  sediment,  rate  of  denudation,  and  area  of  denudation ;  but 
I  think  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  of  the  reasoning  involved 
in  this  paper  will  show  that  the  principle  of  the  calculation  H  sound. 


II. — On  Oolitio  and  other  Limestones  with  Shea*bed 

Structure  from  Ilfraoombe. 

By  Frederick   Chapman,    F.B.M.S. 
(PLATE  V.) 

Introduction, 

IN  1886  the  author,  during  a  visit  to  llfracombe,  obtained  some 
specimens  of  Middle-Devonian  limestones  which,  at  the  time 
of  collecting,  he  supposed  to  be  formed  of  Syringopora,  on  account 
of  the  granulated  weathered  surface,  and  especially  since  the  coral 
named  had  been  recorded  from  the  locality. 

After  revisiting  the  spot  in  1890,  and  making  a  somewhat 
extensive  collection  therefrom,  principally  for  the  hope  of  finding 
micro-organisms,  this  particular  rock  again  attracted  his  attention 
by  the  peculiar  granulate  surface  produced  by  weathering.  A 
section  of  the  rock  was  made  which  proved  it  to  be  a  good  example 
of  a  limestone  formed  of  oolitio  grains.  Subsequently  a  series  of 
specimens  showing  shearing  in  all  stages  was  found,  and  these  were 
capable  of  being  traced  back  to  their  original  source  in  the  rock 
with  oolitic  structure. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  account  of  the  limestones  to  point 
out  the  interesting  changes  due  to  dynamical  and  chemical  agencies, 
in  the  form  of  shearing,  silicification,  and  the  growth  of  dolomite 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  arriTe  at  the  earth's  age  Archaean  time  has  to 
be  added  to  my  estimate  of  95  million  years,  which  Tery  materially  increases  the 
margin  of  geologic  time  on  which  we  are  allowed  to  draw. 
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and  other  oryBtals,  i^hich  have  taken  place,  in  the  rocks  of  this 
district. 

Beaeription, — The  limestones  which  appear  t(/  ]be  in  their  least- 
altered  condition  are  some  encrinite-limestones  from  the  east  side 
of  Hele  Strand,  and  the  cliffs  at  Hagginton  Beach ;  dnC  also  others 
formed  entirely  of  CyathophyUum  caapitoaum  and  many  Jther  species 
of  Rugose  oonds,  ocourring  in  lenticular  masses  in  tha  slates  of 
Hagginton  Hill.     In  these  limestones,  nevertheless,  solilnry  quartz 
and  dolomite  crystals  can  be  often  seen,  though  the  latter  jaineral 
makes  its  appearance  in  any  abundance  only  in  those  rocks  which 
have  been  subjected  to  pressure.     In  the  specimens  obtained  Trom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Billage,  and  on  to  Watermouth,  the  dolomile 
occurs  well  crystalliased  although  it  performs  a  subordinate  part'iu 
forming  the  mass  of  the  limestone ;  but  nearer  to  Combe  Martin  the 
rocks  become  completely  dolomitized,  where  here  and  there,  in  a 
microscopic  section,  one  meets  with  a  stem-joint  of  an  encrinite  or 
other  organism  which  points  to  the  origin  of  the  mass. 

The  oolitic  limestone  before  mentioned  occurs  over  Sampson's 
Caye,  which  is  about  300  yards  east  of  Eillage ;   but  the  rock  was 
inaccessible  in  situ,  though  tumbled  blocks  of  it  were  obtained  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  at  low  water.     The  same  kind  of  rock  was 
also  found  in  freshly  broken  blocks  atWatermouth  Cave,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Sampson's  Cave.     The  oolitic  rock 
in  of  a  dark  blue-grey  colour,   and    the   separate  granules  which 
weather  out  at  the  surface  are  quite  black.     Some  of  the  specimens 
of  this  rock  from  Sampson's  Cave  have  not,  apparently,  been  subjected 
to  much  pressure,  though  all  that  were  obtained  show  a  greater  or 
less  tendency  to  cleave.     The  granules,  under  the  microscope,  are 
seen  to  be  forn>ed  upon  a  nucleus  of  a  shell-fragment  or  sometimes  a 
quartz-grain  ;  and  they  are  perfectly  spherical  in  the  plane  of  cleavage 
(where  such  exists),  and  nearly  so  at  right  angles  to  it.     The  oolitic 
granules  were  found  to  be  much  harder  than  the  surrounding  matrix, 
when  polishing  a  section  of  the  rock  on  a  snakestone ;  the  granules 
standing  out  in  relief.     This  hardness  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 
almost  entire  replacement  of  the  original  grain  by  microcrystalline 
quartz.     Fig.  1  shows  the  oolitic  structure  before  the  distortion  of 
the  granules ;  the  latter  are  circular  in  outline  and  ^inch  (-925  mm.) 
in  diameter.    Around  the  grains  may  be  seen  a  transparent  boundary 
or   fringe  with  a  ragged  margin,  which  is  an   outgrowth   of  the 
pseudomorphous  or  secondary  quartz  replacing  those  grains.     When 
the  section    of    the    rock   is   examined   under   a   high-power    (i.e. 
J  inch),  innumerable  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  can  be  seen,  showing 
triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  and  hexagonal  outlines,  and  occurring 
disseminated  through  the  oolitic  grains  in  isolated  crystals,  without 
any  regard  to  the  concentric  structure  of  the  former ;  and  also  in 
the  matrix   in  patches  and  strings,  filling  up  incipient  rifts   and 
cracks.     The  blue-grey  colour  of  the  limestone  and  the  dark  tint 
of  the  granules  is  due  to  this  occurrence  of  the  iron  pyrites;  and  the 
mineral  performs  an  interesting  part  in  the  subsequent  alteration  of 
the  rock,  as  will  presently  be  been. 
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Fig.  la  is  from  a  specimen  which  has  been  boiled  in  HCl  before 
preparing  the  nihsfoscopic  section  from  it,  so  that  only  the  silica 
and  iron  pyrit^sjare  left.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spaces  between 
the  grains,  a2)()  -occasionally  the  centres  of  the  latter  are  dissolved 
out,  showing  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  original  rock  exists 
in  this  oolite.; 

Fig.  2^  represents  a  section  taken  from  a  slightly  cleaved  lime- 
stone, an4  JJ^  ft  direction  vertical  to  the  cleavage,  from  Watermouth 
Cave,  'in  this  example  we  have  the  first  definite  appearance  of 
shearing  in  the  rock.     At  this  sta&:e  the  grains  have  only  suffered 
slf^h>'  flattening,  without   much   distortion,   but  irregular  fissures 
'Jit^YB  been  made  in  the  mass,  passing  through  both  grains  and  matrix 
:  'fn*  sinuous,  but  roughly  parallel,  lines.     This  specimen  is  also  more 
'  *.6r  less  silicified. 

At  the  next  stage,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  rock-mass;  it  has  been  subjected  to  such 
pressure  as  to  have  caused  the  oolitic  grains  to  be  lengthened  out 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  to  closely  overlie  one  another.  The 
length  of  the  grains  in  this  condition  is  nearly  twice  the  probable 
original  diameter,  and  the  proportionate  length  and  breadth  as 
5  to  1.  A  siliceQjis  fringe  is  seen  bordering  these  lengthened  grains, 
when  viewed  between  crossed  nicols,  but  the  silicification  does  not 
apparently  affect  the  grains  themselves,  since  a  section,  decalcified 
upon  the  slide,  which  had  been  cut  from  this  rock,  exhibited  after 
the  treatment  dolomite  crystals  with  a  little  silica  around  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  grains,  but  showing  that  the  grains  themselves  had 
been  dissolved  out.  It  therefore  appears  evident  that  the  silicifica- 
tion of  the  limestones  has  only  happened  in  the  case  of  those 
oolitic  rocks  which  have  escaped  shearing,  or  which  have  only  been 
slightly  acted  upon  by  pressure.  In  the  lengthened -out  grains  of 
this  specimen,  the  concentric  layers  of  the  oolitic  grains  can  be 
distinctly  seen,  as  can  also  the  radial  stnicture  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  older  oolitic  rocks.  The  dolomite  crystals  occur  in 
lenticular  strings,  the  centre  of  each  lenticle  being  occupied  by 
granular  material  (perhaps  ankerite),  whilst  on  the  outer  margin  are 
very  well-developed  crysteJs  of  dolomite  often  showing  zone- structure. 
Seen  under  a  high  power  these  dolomite  crystals  show  inclusions  of 
very  minute  particles  of  iron-pyrites,  and  this  latter  mineral  also 
occurs  in  some  abundance  in  the  fissures  formed  by  the  shearing  of. 
the  limestone. 

In  a  hand-specimen  this  rock  is  of  a  dark  blue-grey  colour,  with 
a  distinct  schistose  structure ;  and  traversing  it,  generally  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  schistosity,  are  numerous  veins  of  pure  white 
calcite,  representing  faults  produced  by  the  folding  and  crushing  of 
the  beds. 

An  analysis  of  this  dolomitized  limestone  has  been  made  for  me 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  by  Mr.  Ernest  A. 
Pinchin,  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Science, 
and  is  as  follows :— 
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Ak AI.T8I8  or  DoLomnzKD  Limbstoni  (dried  at  100°  C). 

Calcima  carbonate  (CaCOs)       74*88 

„         sulphate  (CaSOi) 0*24 

,,         phosphate  (CagPOi)!    trace. 

Mag^nesian  carbonate  (MgOOs) 14*95 

Ferrooa  carbonate  (Fe<COt)        4*76 

Insolable  (SiOj) 6*06 

xotai    ...     ...     ...     ...     .*•     ...     ...    "v'oo 

As  salphide  of  iron  is  present  in  the  rock  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  analysis  it  is  represented  by  the  other  iron  and  sulphur 
compounds. 

The  extreme  condition  of  the  sheared  rocks  found  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  from  a  specimen  collected  at  Rillage  Point  In  this  specimen 
the  grains  are  drawn  out  to  about  ten  times  their  present  breadth, 
lo  one  instance  a  grain  was  a£fected  by  the  shearing  force  on  a 
portion  only,  one  side  having  been  drawn  out  whilst  the  opposite 
aide  exhibits  the  almost  circularly  concentric  layers  of  the  grain. 
In  this  rock  we  see,  besides  the  lengthened  and  contorted  grains 
which  give  an  appearance  of  fluxion  structure  to  the  mass,  numerous 
well-formed  crystals  of  dolomite  disposed  along  the  lines  of  cleavage, 
and  which  are  stained  by  ferruginous  material;  also  ''eyes"  of 
calcite,  which  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  as  portions  of  joints 
and  ossicles  of  crinoids. 

Fig.  4a  is  from  a  more  highly  magnified  photograph  of  the  same 
kind  of  rook,  but  from  a  dififerent  specimen.  In  this  we  see  the 
decomposition  which  has  taken  place  in  the  included  iron  pyrites, 
and  the  subsequent  hydration,  giving  rise  to  a  brown  staining  wliich 
in  most  cases  obscures  the  centres  of  the  dolomite  crystals  and  in 
rarer  cases  brings  out  their  zone-structure.  The  rock  itself  is  of  a 
rasty-brown  colour  instead  of  the  dark  blue-grey  colour  of  the 
fresher  kinds. 

Fig.  5  is  taken  from  a  rock  collected  at  Rillage  Point,  and  differs 
somewhat  from  the  preceding  series  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  sheared  granules  and  abundance  of  calcitic  fragments  and 
encrinite  remains.  In  this  rock  there  is  no  dolomite,  and  its  absence 
is  quite  exceptional.  The  organic  remains,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  are  conspicuously  unaffected  by  the  shearing,  whilst  the 
oolitic  grains  are  very  much  attenuated. 

Fig.  6.  is  from  a  section  taken  across  the  coralla  of  Cyathophyllum 
caspiiosum  in  a  limestone  formed  of  that  coral.  The  attenuated 
form  of  these  coralla  is  probably  entirely  due  to  the  shearing  action 
upon  the  rock.     This  specimen  was  obtained  from  Watermouth. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions, — Although  the  sheared  oolitic  lime- 
Rtones  were  all  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rillage 
Point,  whilst  the  less  altered  specimens  were  obtained  from  localities 
to  the  east  of  that  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  further  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  the  comparatively  unaltered  oolite  alternates 
vith  the  sheared  rock;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  evidence 
afforded  all  along  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  excessive  crumpling 
tod  crushing  of  the  strata,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  Buppoa©  t\i^V.  \.\i^ 
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different  stages  of  this  sheared  rock  recur  at  intervals  according  to 
their  position  in  the  plications  where  they  have  suffered  greater  or 
less  pressure. 

The  dolomite  crystals  most  probably  owe  their  origin  to  percolating 
water  charged  with  salts  of  magnesia  derived  from  the  surrounding 
shales ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  coral  limestone,  from  the 
corals  themselves,  as  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  often  present 
in  the  corallum. 

Besides  forming  the  intercalated  beds  of  sandstone,  silica  is 
abundant  in  the  limestones  and  clay-slates  in  the  form  of  minute 
quartz-grains  and  crystals;  and  these  would  readily  dissolve  and 
re-crystallize  during  and  after  the  processes  of  contortion  and  shear- 
ing, as  is  seen  in  the  replacement  and  fringing  of  the  oolitic  grains. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  close  association  of  the  oolitic  granules 
in  these  beds  with  masses  of  the  old  reef-forming  corals,  an  associa- 
tion similar  to  that  found  at  the  present  time  in  tropical  areas. 

The  patches  of  limestone  in  the  shales  undoubtedly  owe  their 
lenticular  form  to  the  forces  which  produced  the  shearing ;  but  on 
account  of  the  superior  hardness  of  the  limestone  the  surrounding 
shales  have  suffered  more  in  being  squeezed  out  of  position,  and 
have  been  altered  into  talc  on  the  surfaces  of  the  mass. 

In  concluding  these  notes  it  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obliga- 
tions and  thanks  to  Professor  Judd,  F.R.S.,  for  his  kind  and  valuable 
advice ;  to  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  for  his  kindness  in  supplying 
me  with  the  analysis  of  the  doloraitic  limestone ;  and  to  my  brother, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Chapman,  for  his  skill  in  producing  the  photographs  from 
which  the  plate  has  been  made. 

EXPLANATION   OF  PLATE  V. 
Fio.  1. — Oolitic  limestone  of    DeTonian  age,  practically  unaffected  by  preasnre, 

from  Sami>son*B  CaTe.     x  14. 
Fio.  la. — The  same  rocK  treated  with  acid  to  show  the  siliceous  portion.     X  14. 
Fio.  2. — Oolitic  limestone  with  incipient  cleavage,  from  Watermouth  Cave.     X  14. 
Fio.  3. — Sheared  and  dolomitized  oolitic  limestone,  from  Rillage  Point,     x  14. 
Fio.  4. — Extreme  condition  of  sheared  oolitic  limestone,  with  **eyes*'  of  calcite, 

and  dolomite,  from  Rillage  Point.     X  14. 
Fio.  4a. — A  portion  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified,  to  show  the  dolomite 

crystals  with  their  centres  occupied  by  ferruginous  material,     x  36. 
Fio.  5. — Sheared  limestone  formed  of  encrinite  remains  and  oolitic  grains ;   the 

ossicles  and  stem -joints  of  the  encrinites  are  almost  unaffected  by  the 

shearing  forces.     From  Rillage  Point.     X  14. 
Fio.  6. — Sheared  conu  limestone,  from  Watermouth.     X  4. 

III. — The  Submbbgencb  of  thb  British  Isles  during  the 

Glacial  Period. 

By  Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

THE  question  of  the  submergenoe  of  the  British  Isles  during,  at  least, 
one  stage  of  the  Glacial  period,  is  deserving  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  geologists.  Until  the  visit  of  the  late  lamented  Prof.  Carvill 
Lewis  to  this  country,  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  questioned  the 
view  that  the  British  Isles  have  been  submerged  to  a  depth,  in 
some  places,  amounting  to  1300  or  1400  feet — this  being  the  level 
at  which  shell-beds  are  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
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Ireland.  Prof.  Liewis,  however,  stmok  out  a  new  theory  to  aooount 
for  the  existence  of  these  high-level  shelly -gravels,  which  has  siDce 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  EendalP  and  other  geologists,  aooording  to 
wbich  these  shell-beds  have  reached  their  present  altitude  by  the 
agency  of  tbe  great  ice-sheet,  which  is  credited  with  the  astonishing 
power  of  having  oarried  these  deposits  from  the  bed  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  then  of  having  laid  them  down  in  their  final  resting- 
place  high  np  amongst  the  mountain  groups  of  Wicklow,  Wales,  and 
Central  England.  It  might  be  objected  to  this  view,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  matter  deposited  at  the  tail  of  an  ice-sheet  is  moraine 
matter,  not  usually  stratified  shelly  gravel  and  clay ;  in  the  second, 
that  in  tbe  process  of  transportation,  such  deposits,  borne  along  for 
miles  in  tbe  body,  or  at  the  foot,  of  the  ice-sheet,  and  carried  up  the 
mountain  slopes,  would  be  ground  into  the  finest  mud  or  powder ; 
and  it  seems  inconceivable  that  even  a  few  minute  fragments  of 
shells,  sufficiently  large  for  identification,  should  have  survived  such 
a  destructive  process ;  but  this  objection  is  considered  invalid,  so 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  otb^drs. 

Well  then,  thirdly,  the  view  advocated  supposes  either  that  tbe 
ioe-sheet  in  the  Irish  Sea  attained  an  original  thickness  of  1300 
or  1400  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  aforesaid  plus  an 
additional  thickness  for  the  depth  of  tbe  adjoining  sea-bed,  or  else 
that  it  rose  up  from  the  sea-bottom  and  ascended  the  flanks  and 
valleys  of  the  mountains  owing  to  the  vis  a  tergo,  or  some  other 
force  of  propulsion.  The  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  in  the  latitude 
of  Snowdon  must  have  been  over  1500  feet  according  to  this  calcu- 
lation (a  very  improbable  view  as  it  seems  to  me) ;  or  the  ice  must 
have  pushed  the  shell-beds  several  hundred  feet  up  the  Welsh  and 
Wicklow  slopes ;  a  phenomenon  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
no  example  at  the  present  day.  In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not 
deny  the  power  of  glacier-ice  to  move  over  low  opposing  ridges,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bray  Head,  but  in  such  cases  the  whole  of  tbe  opposing 
ridge  has  been  enveloped  in  the  mass  of  moving  ice ;  and  the 
conditions  are  very  different  from  those  which  would  occur  where 
the  ice-sheet  is  confronted  by  the  flanks  of  still  higher  ridges. 

But  without  insisting  too  strongly  upon  this  objection  I  have 
another  to  advance  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  transportation 
theory  of  Prof.  Carvill  Lewis  and  his  followers.  In  the  case  of 
North  Wales,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  glacial  phenomena, 
or  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  late  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay, 
are  aware  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  an  ice-movement 
inwards  from  the  Irish  Sea;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  ice- 
movements  radiated  outwards  from  the  mountain  heights.  Ramsay, 
indeed,  clearly  describes  what  he  calls  **  the  Drift,"  and  shows  that  it 
consibts  of  Boulder-clay,  sand,  and  gravel  filling  the  bottoms  and 
sides  of  the  valleys  up  to  a  level  of  about  1300 — 1400  feet ;  but 
that  this  Drift  is  of  marine  origin,  formed  during  a  period  of  sub- 
mergence, he  has  no  doubt  whatever.  When  describing  it  as  rudely 
stratified,   and    containing  blocks  and  boulders  carried   by  floating 

*  Glacial  Geology,  Old  and  New.     Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  IX.  p.  491. 
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icebergs,  be  sajt  witb  reference  to  tbe  question  of  submergence: 
**  From  circumstances  presently  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  to  me  certain, 
that  at  a  time  when  North  Wales  was  so  far  submerged  that  only 
the  higher  mountain  tops  rose  as  islands,  none  of  them  more  than 
about  2000  feet"  above  the  surface,  etc.  (Old  Glaciers  of  North 
Wales,  p.  96).  This  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  who,  as 
Director  of  the  Oeological  Surrey,  and  as  taJcing  an  active  personal 
part  in  the  work  in  North  Wales  for  several  years,  had  become 
familiar  with  every  spot  and  section  where  the  Glacial  deposits  were 
visible ;  and  was  investigating  the  phenomena  of  glaciation  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  their  novelty  at  the  time  inspired.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Ramsay  himself  determined,  the  ice-sheet  of  the  Irish  Channel 
was  sufficiently  thick  to  pass  across  Anglesea,  and  the  low  ground 
adjoining  the  Menai  Straits  in  a  S.W.  direction ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  it  ascended  the  mountain  slopes  around 
Snowdon  to  a  level  of  1400 — 1500  feet  above  the  present  surface. 
It  is  in  such  Marine  Drift  deposits  as  those  above  described  that  the 
shells  occur,  not  only  at  Moel-Tryfan,  but  in  several  other  places, 
such  as  the  valleys  which  descend  from  Camedd  Llewelyn,  at 
elevations  of  about  1200 — 1300  feet  and  also  in  Denbighshire. 

Then  as  regards  Ireland,  the  evidence  is  quite  as  conclusive.  The 
shell- beds  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Kelly,  and  the  Rev. 
Maxwell  Close,  at  Caldbeck  Castle,  at  1300  feet,  and  in  several 
other  localities,  not  so  elevated,  amongst  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
are  by  no  means  solitary  representatives  of  submergence.  They 
are  detached  portions  of  the  shelly  gravels  of  Wexford  which  reach 
levels  of  300 — 400  feet,  and  of  the  great  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  cover  such  large  tracts  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  up  to 
levels  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  in  which  sea-shells  have  been 
found  at  various  elevations,  as  in  the  Dargle  Valley,  at  spots  west  of 
the  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  and  south  of  Enniskerry,  county  Wicklow, 
up  to  heights  ranging  from  600  or  600  up  to  1000  or  1200  feet 
according  to  Jukes  (Manual  of  Geology,  3rd  edit  p.  709).  They 
have  also  been  found  in  more  inland  places.  But  the  presence  or 
absence  of  shells  in  these  deposits  is  of  very  little  consequence ;  the 
beds  are  the  same,  whether  shells  have  been  found  in  them  or  not ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  shells,  originally  contained,  may  have 
been  dissolved  out  of  them  by  percolating  rain-water.  That  the 
shell-gravels  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  are  the  same  deposits  as 
those  which  contain  shells  in  the  higher  elevations,  and  that  tliey 
are  the  result  of  submergence  is  the  clear  opinion  of  the  late  Prof. 
Jukes  {Ibid.  p.  710).  If  they  had  been  formed  by  an  ice-sheet,  that 
ice-sheet  must  have  n\oved  from  the  sea  and  spread  itself  over  the 
land-surface  of  Central  Ireland,  but  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
case,  as  shown  by  the  glacial  strisB  and  the  rochea-mouUmndes,  These 
have  all  been  observed  and  tabulated  in  detail  over  the  whole 
country  by  Mr.  Close,  the  Geological  Surveyors,  and  others,  and 
will  be  found  laid  down  on  my  map  of  the  General  Glaciation  of 
Ireland  (Phys.  Geol.  of  Ireland,  2nd  edit  p.  211),  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  movement  of  the  great  ice-sheet  was  everywhere 
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frtm  the  land  ontward  towards  the  present  sea-ooast  The  direotion 
of  this  movement,  as  determined  hy  numeroas  observations  is,  I 
repeat,  fatal  to  the  transportation  theory  of  Professor  Carvill  Lewis 
and  his  follo^^ers,  which  postulates  a  movement  in  an  opposite 
direotion.  For  myself  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  submergence  view 
18  the  only  one  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  I 
will  only  add  a  few  words  more  in  order  to  remove  an  erroneous 
impression  to  the  effect  that  a  submersion  of  1300 — 1400  feet  in  the 
latitude  of  Snowdon  and  Wicklow  involves  a  similar  amount  of 
depression  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  parallel.  There  is  no 
such  inference  required.  In  the  parallel  referred  to  the  depression 
(assaming  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  have  been  constant)  appears  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  for  the  British  Islands,  gradually  lessen* 
ing  northwards  into  Scotland,  where,  according  to  Prof.  James 
Geikie,  it  was  over  510  feet,  marine  shells  being  found  in  the  Glacial 
Beries  up  to  this  level ;  in  Norway  they  are  found  at  580  feet^  In  an 
opposite  direction  beds  of  gravel,  or  scattered  pebbles  of  quartz  from 
the  waste  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  are  found  up  to  a  level  of 
about  600  feet  amongst  the  Cotteswold  Hills  on  the  borders  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.*  No  ice-sheet  ever  invaded  this 
part  of  England,  and  the  occnn-ence  of  these  pebbles  drifted  from  the 
north,  and  lying  on  the  Jurassic  table-land  can  be  accounted  for  in' 
no  other  way  except  by  submergence.  To  the  same  series  of  Drift 
deposits  are  to  be  referred  the  **  High-level  gravels  "of  Oxfordshire, 
Wilts,  Berks,  Dorset,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight — as  also  the  '*  Middle 
Glacial  Beds  "  of  Messrs.  S.  V.  Wood  and  J.  L.  Rome  in  the  Eastern 
Coonties,  reaching  elevations  of  about  200 — 800  feet.  All  the 
phenomena  point  to  an  inter-Glacial  epoch  of  deep  submergence, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  British  Isles  into  an  Archipelago  of  8inall 
islets  washed  by  cold  water,  and  sometimes  encumbered  with  ice  of 
local  origin. 

IV. — The  True  Horizon  op  the  Mam3iotu. 
By  Mark  Stirrup,  F.G.S. 

IN  some  recent  articles  contributed  to  the  Geological  Magazine, 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth  has  sought  to  establish  by  a  great 
array  of  authorities,  both  British  and  foreign,  the  pre-Glacial,  or  at 
least  pre- Boulder  Clay,  age  of  the  Mammoth. 

As  Sir  Henry  claims  to  have  proved  his  case— a  proposition 
wliich  probably  few  geologists  will  admit — and  •*  calls  uj)on  those 
who  still  maintain  a  post-Glacial  or  inter- Glacial  existence  of  the 
Mammoth  to  prove  their  case,"  I  will  attempt,  to  ofier  some  little 
evidence  to  show  that  the  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at  is  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

In  order  not  to  unduly  trespass  on  the  limited  space,  I  do  not  intend 
to  analyze  the  value  of  the  British  evidence  which  Sir  Henry  has 

*  In  the  I^ke  District  the  late  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  has  traced  stratified  gravels  up 
to  a  Ifvel  of  at  leai^t  loOO  to  1600  feet.— '*  Geology  of  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Lake  District,"  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  94. 

'  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  477. 
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addaoedy  as  that  has  been  already  oritioised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne,  but  propose  to  confine  myself  simply  to  the  consideration 
of  the  foreign  evidence. 

In  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
path  which  Sir  Henry  has  traced,  and  shall  rely  for  rebutting 
evidence  on  some  of  the  authorities  he  has  himself  quoted.  His 
survey  commences  with  Switzerland,  and  amongst  other  quotations, 
he  cites  somewhat  at  length  the  famous  lignite  beds  at  Diimten 
and  Utznach.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  much  that  has  been 
written  on  these  deposits  he  seems  to  feel,  and  certainly  the  record 
of  the  animal  remains  found  in  them  wiU  not  strengthen  the  position 
he  has  taken  up,  for  if  they  prove  anything  at  all  in  support  of  his 
thesis,  they  prove  far  too  much.  The  beds  are  acknowledged  to  be 
much  disturbed  in  places,  and  yield  not  only  the  bones  of  the 
Mammoth  and  the  Woolly  Khinoceros,  together  with  the  Pliocene 
beasts  E.  antiquus  and  B.  leptorhinus ;  but  animals  of  a  later  type, 
such  as  the  cave-bear,  the  urus  {Bos  primigenius)  and  Elk,  and  also 
of  existing  species,  as  for  instance  the  Red  Deer,  Cervu8  elaphua 
(see  Heer's  Primeeval  Switzerland  and  Prof.  Riitimeyer). 

If  Sir  Henry  Ho  worth  claims  the  Mammoth  for  a  pre-Boulder 
Clay  animal,  he  will  scarcely  be  bold  enough  to  claim  aU  its 
associates  in  these  lignite  beds  as  of  a  like  age. 

Turning  now  to  the  authority  of  M.  Favre,  who  is  cited  as  "  saying 
distinctly  that  the  Glacial  beds  with  their  erratics,  which  are  greatly 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  are  superimposed  on 
the  so-called  'alluvion  ancienne/  t.6.  the  stratum  in  which  the 
Pleistocene  animals  occur." 

The  phrase,  "  alluvion  ancienne,"  as  used  by  Swiss  geologists,  has 
not  a  fixed  application,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
taken  from  Prof.  Favre's  "  Recherches  G^logiques  dans  les  parties 
de  la  Savoie,"  vol.  i.  p.  82,  in  which  he  describes  the  Terrace 
Alluviums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  as  belonging  to  the 
prehistoric  age,  but  which  are  perhaps  contemporary  with  Man. 

M.  Favre  goes  on  to  say  *'that  some  authors  call  them  'alluvions 
anciennes,'  and  others  post-glacial  alluviums.  They  never  contain 
striated  stones  nor  erratic  blocks.  They  are  superimposed  on  Glacial 
beds,  etc."  (the  italics  are  mine). 

But  further.  Prof.  Favre  expresses  himself  explicitly  on  the  point 
under  discussion  as  to  the  true  horizon  of  the  Mammoth  (op.  ciL 
p.  50) :  <'  The  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius  found  in  our  country 
are  valuable  in  that  they  fix  in  a  very  positive  manner  the  age  of 
that  animal — they  come  from  the  post- Glacial  beds." 

Again,  on  page  62,  M.  Favre  says,  "  In  the  interior  of  the  Jura, 
bones  of  E,  primigenius  have  been  found  at  Tenay  upon  the  railway 
line  from  Lyons  to  Geneva,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain,  near 
Poligny,  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  gathered  in  the  sands 
and  gravels  above  the  Glacial  beds  with  polished  and  striated  stones. 
It  is  still  in  the  post-Glacial  alluviums  that  the  bones  of  Elephas 
primigenius  have  been  met  with  near  TuUins  in  Dauphiny.  It  is 
then  evident  that  if  the  E.  primigenius  lived  during  the  Glacial 
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epoc^,  \  fact  -wYiicYi  does  not  appear  to  me  jet  sufficiently  proved, 
it  has  equally  \T\\ial>ite(i  oar  ooantry  during  the  formation  of  the 
temoe  alluviuniB.'*  !From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
Prof.  FavTe*B  opinions  afford  no  support  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth*s 
contention. 

M.  Palaan,  anotlier  authority  quoted  by  Sir  Henry,  but  apparently 
only  on  the  question  of  inter-Glacial  periods,  clasnifies,  in  his 
Synoptical  Table  {vide  La  Periode  Glaciaire)  of  the  Pliocene  and 
Qoateroary  Beds  of  the  Environs  of  Lyons,  E,  primtgenitu  as  post- 
Glacial,  and  ocxmrring  in  the  Lehm,  uniformly  spread  over  the 
ancient  or  Glacial  alluviums. 

Id  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  it  is  also  in  the  superficial  loamy 
deposits  called  Lehni  or  Loess,  which  certainly  belong  to  the  closing 
phases  of  the  loe-Age,  that  we  find  the  most  abundant  remains  of 
the  Mammoth  and  its  contemporaries ;  moreover,  the  cavern  deposits 
of  both  England  and  the  Continent  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
oo-existence  of  Man  and  the  Mammoth. 

In  America,  Sir  Henry  HowoHh  says  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
Teiy  contradictory.  It  is  truly  a  stumbling  block  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  conclusions.  The  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  ^laatodou 
are  well  known  to  occur  there  in  the  most  sujierficial  deposits. 
Prof.  Shaler  says :  "  Almost  any  swampy  bit  of  ground  in  Ohio  or 
Kentucky  contains  traces  of  these  animals;  and  at  Big  Bone  Lick 
the  remains  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  seem  not  much  more  ancient 
than  the  Buffalo  bones  which  are  fotmd  above  them." 

Indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  true  Mammoth  having  existed  in 
America,  long  after  the  period  of  the  Northern  Drift,  seems  so 
coDclusive,  and  is  so  well  known  to  geologists,  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  question. 

In  bringing  these  criticisms  to  a  conclusion,  with  that  of  the 
Knssian  evidence,  on  which  Sir  Henry,  relying  on  the  opinion  of 
his  "  old  masters "  has  always  laid  great  stress,  I  propose,  instead 
of  resorting  to  ancient  history,  to  bring  forward  the  published 
researches  of  living  and  recent  explorers  for  the  refutation  of  my 
friend's  postulate. 

For  the  first  example  I  quote  the  stratigraphical  and  palajonto- 
lojpcal  testimony  afforded  by  the  recent  investigations  of  M. 
Tchemyschew  quite  at  the  north  of  Russia  in  Euroj)e,  in  the 
Tiinan  district  ot*  the  Province  of  Archangel  (vide  Bull.  Com.  Gcol. 
St.  Petersl)Ourg,  Tome  x.  p.  95-147).  This  explorer  says:  "All 
around  the  Tinian  chain  extend  immense  plains  occupied  l)y  mosses 
an«l  marshes — region  of  Tundra.  Striated  pebbles  abound  every- 
where, tlie  qimtemary  glacial  sea  formed  a  vast  gulf  which  extended 
aa  far  as  the  line  of  the  rivers  Tzylma — Volonga.  Above  and 
transgressively  on  these  deposits,  sands  and  gravels  are  met  with 
containing  bones  of  VAeyhaH  primigenins  and  Rnngifer  taraudua,^* 

Stronger  evidence  still,  but  of  like  character,  comes  from  that 
So-called  "  home  of  the  Mammoth  " — North-East  Siberia — where 
tbose  vast  accumnlations  of  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  occur,  which 
liave  always  excited  the  greatest  wonder  and  perplexity. 
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A  Knwifta  KJentifio  expeditioD,  under  the  auipioes  of  the  Academy 
4tf  S>-M»ive  or  SL  Petersburg,  hu  rnoently  returned  from  the 
«.\til.w«lMn  of  the  New  Siborian  Islandt  and  the  raainlaad  opposite, 
ll)#  Ymm  iliRtrict,  between  the  rivers  Lena  and  Indigirko. 

rtk^  foi^niifia  results  of  the  expedition  are  in  the  course  of  being 
Has*)Iw«I  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aoademy.  Two  of 
thMO  Momoirs  have  already  appeared,  and  a  third  baa  jast  been 
fioinhMl.  bearing  the  title  "  The  Bed  of  Fossil  loe  in  its  Belation  to 
ltH>  IV'ix^sits  of  Mammoth  Carcases,"  by  Baron  de  Toll. 

I  hnve  not  yet  seen  this  last  Memoir,  but  am  indebted  for  my 
limivrlm]^  of  its  contents  to  the  remarks  and  analysis  of  M.  Schmidt 
wlwn  calling  attention  to  the  worlc  at  the  meeting  uf  the  Aoademy 
on  tli«  liTth  January,  1892. 

U  has  been  long  known  that  in  North  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  oertaia 
m^ons  of  NorlU  America,  ioe  is  met  with  in  the  ground  under  the 
fiirni  of  a  rock.  To  this  ioe  several  names  have  been  given  by 
diflVrent  authors,  and  Baron  de  Toll  proposes  a  new  name,  that 
of  ioe-rock  (Steineis)  or  fossil  ice.  Of  this  he  distinguishes  three 
Iv|>m:  (1)  that  filling  fissures  in  the  ground;  (2)  the  beds  of  ice 
in  the  valleys;  (3)  that  of  the  continuous  horizontal  beda,  very 
frt-quent  in  the  New  Siberian    Islands,   and   upoa   the   mainland 

(ipiKlsitA. 

Upon  this  ioe  is  tuperpoied  the  recent  argillaceous  beds  oontaining 
the  l>onea  of  quaternary  aoimals,  and  even  their  entire  carcases. 

Baron  de  Toll  explains  in  tbe  following  way  the  finding  of  Mam- 
notb  bones  and  caroaaes  in  or  upon  this  palsooryatio  loe,  in  which, 
he  says,  they  were  neeer  originally  enclosed.  In  Spring,  tbe  waters 
■uour  in  part  these  upper  beds  of  clay,  and  the  bones  as  well  as  the 
carcases  fall  lo  the  bottom  ;  it  is  thus  that  they  are  then  found,  quite 
at  the  bottom  of  the  series  of  these  beds. 

The  remains  of  a  Mammoth  found  by  M.  de  Toll  in  the  Valley 
of  Bar-Ourikh,  to  east  of  the  town  of  Oust-Yansk,  were  found  in  the 
argillnoeoua  beds  which  covered  some  tfaiok  beds  of  the  valley  ice. 
I»  the  large  island  of  Linkhof,  one  of  tbe  New  Siberian  group, 
he  was  shown  the  plaoe  where  the  carcase  of  a  Mammoth  had 
boon  found  in  a  great  cleft  which  had  affeoted  the  upper  atratum 
of  clay  as  well  aa  the  upper  layer  of  ioe ;  the  carcase  had  fallen  to 
the  bottom  and  was  thus  preserved  in  the  ioe.  Analyzing  in  detail 
all  the  information  relating  to  the  &miiua  Mammoth  carcase  brought 
by  Mr.  Adama  (1806)  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  Baron  de  Toll  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  carcase  had 
likftwiae  fallen  from  above  to  the  bottom  ef  a  crack  in  the  ioe,  and 
•  oouseqiii'ntly  funnd  "  in  the  middle  of  blocks  of  ioe,"  according 
b, Adams'  cxpreeaion. 

«  sxplaimtiiiii  gains  support  from  the  exploiaUons  of  Dr.  Dall, 

i>teil  bj  Prof.  Wright,  "  Ice  Age  in  North  America," 

leL-i'  th«  oonditious  are  much  the  same  as  in  Siberia, 

pftrv  Ur>;v  numbars  of  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  also  occur, 

ottfu  fonnd  at  the  foot  of  the  ioe-olifb  in  Eschacholtz 

)r.  Dall,  &tt«r  •paaking  of  the  r^etation  of  the  tundra  and 
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its  Inxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  adds :  **  The  formation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  shows  no  high  land  or  rocky  hills  from  which  a 
glacier  might  have  been  derived  and  then  covered  with  dibris  from 
their  sides.  The  oontinuity  of  the  mossy  snrfiEUie  showed  that  the 
ice  must  be  quite  destitute  of  motion,  and  the  circumstances  appeared 
to  point  to  one  conclusion,  that  there  is  here  a  ridge  of  solid  ice 
rising  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  higher  than  any  of  the 
land  about  it  and  older  (italics  mine)  than  the  Mammoth  and  fossil 
horse,  this  ice  taking  upon  itself  the  functions  of  a  regular  stratified 
rock." 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  recent  evidence  shakes  to  its  foundation 
that  memorable  phrase  of  Cuvier  (Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la 
Surface  du  Globe),  based  on  the  assumed  proof  of  Adams's  Mammoth 
having  been  frozen  up  in  the  solid  ice  where  found,  suddenly  and 
without  warning.  "  Oette  gelee  etemelle  n*occupait  pas  auparavant 
les  lieux  oH  (les  Mammouths)  ils  ont  ete  saisis ;  car  lis  n*auraient  pas 
pu  vivre  sous  une  pareille  temperature.  C'est  done  le  meme  instant 
qui  a  fait  perir  les  animaux,  et  qui  a  rendu  glacial  le  pays  qu'ils 
habitaient  Get  evcnement  a  6t6  subit,  instantane,  sans  aucune 
gradation,"  etc. 

If  Sir  Henry  Howorth  is  able  to  prove  his  postulate  of  the  pre- 
Glacial  or  pre- Boulder  Clay  advent  of  the  Mammoth,  there  is, 
undoubtedly,  I  think,  unimpeachable  testimony  of  its  existence  long 
after  the  great  cold,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  Quaternary  period, 
which  would  thus  justify  the  application  of  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilairo's 
name  of  Dicyclotherium  to  the  Mammoth,  as  the  beast  that  had  lived 
through  two  epochs. 

V. — Additions  to  thb  Type  Fossils  in  thb  Woodwardian 

Museum. 
By  Hexry  W00D8,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

IN  the  "  Catalogue  of  Type  Fossils  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum, 
Cambridge,"  an  account  was  given  of  all  the  types  and  deacribed 
specimens  known  to  be  in  the  Museum  at  the  end  of  November, 
1891.  The  work  is  here  continued  to  December  Slst,  1892.  The 
additions  given  consist  of  (1)  Types  presented  during  the  year  1892 ; 
(2)  Si>ecimens  described  during  the  year;  (3)  Specimens  which 
were  in  the  Museum  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  Catalogue  but 
which  were  not  then  known  to  be  types. 

The  authors  who  have  described  these  specimens  are,  the  late 
Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bather,  the  late  Dr.  T.  Davidson,  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  iilake,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston, 
Prof.  T.  Kupert  Jones,  Prof.  C.  Lapworth,  the  late  Count  Miinster, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  and  Dr.  H. 
Woodward. 

To  the  list  of  collections  in  the  Museum  given  on  pages  xiii  and 
xiv  of  the  Catalogue  the  following  should  be  added  : — 

Binuf'ij  Collection. — Carboniferous  Plants,  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes, 
and  various  other  fossils,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney, 
l^'.R.S.,  and  presented  by  his  son  Mr.  James  Binney,  B.A..,  iu  \%^'l. 
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The  oollection  contains  plants  and  fishes  figared  and  descrihed  by 
Mr.  Binney. 

Carter  CoUeeUon, — ^Portions  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Carter, 
F.RC.S.,  presented  at  various  times,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  fossils 
from  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge,  including  several  types. 

Tatoney  Collection, — The  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney, 
M.A.,  consisting  of  fossils  from  various  formations,  the  most  important 
being  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  as  in  the  Catalogue  itself,  the  only 
references  given  are  those  which  relate  to  the  actual  specimens  in 
the  Museum.     The  types  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  [Tj. 

PLANTS. 

Calamodexdron  coxmunb,  E.  W,  Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants.  Carb.  part  L 

(1868),  pi.  iv.  f.  2,  p.  24.     Coal  Meagure*  (Upper  Brookthottom  Seam) ;  Lanea* 

ihire.     Binney  Collection.  J^O 

Halonia  BEOULAAI8,  Liudley  and  Hatton,  E.  W.   Binney,  Obs.   Stract.   Foss. 

Plants  Carb.  part  iii.  (1872),  pi.  xv.  f.  1-4,   p.  89.     Coal  Meatures ;  near 

Dudley.     Binney  Collection. 

Binney,  ibid.  (1872),    pi.  ivi.  f.  2-5,  p.  90.     Coal  Jfeasure*  {Upper  Brookt* 

bottom  Seam) ;  Laptcaihire.     Binney  Collection. 
Lepidodbndron  harcourti,  Witbam,  £.  W.  Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants 

Carb.  part  ii.  (1871),  pi.  Tii.  f.  ^5,  p.  46.     Coal  Meature*  {Upper  Foot  Seam) ; 

near  Oldham.     Binney  Collection. 

Binney,  ibid,  part  iii.   (1872),  pi.  xiii.  f.  1,  3,  p.  77.     Coal  Jfeasurm ;  near 

Dudley.     Binney  Collection. 
Lepidodbndron  vasculare,  E.  W.  Binney,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xviii. 

(1862),  pi.  vi.  f.  2-6,  p.  106.    Coal  Meaimre*;  Lancashire,     Binney  Coll.  [T.] 

Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants  Carb.  part  ii.  (1871),  pi.  viii.  f.  3,  p.  49. 

Coal  Measures  {  Upper  Foot  Coal) ;  ttear  Oldham.     Binney  Collection. 
Lepidostrgbus  ?  DUBIU8,  E.  W.  Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants  Carb.  part  ii. 

(1871),  pi.  ii.  f.  3,  p.  62.     Carboniferous  {Blackband  Ironstone) ;  near  Airdrie, 

Binney  Collection.  [T.] 

Lepidostrobus  HiBBBRTiANrs,  E.  W.  Biuuey,   Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants  Carb. 

part  ii.  (1871),  pi.  x.  f.  2,  2«,  *,  p.  65.     Lower  Carboniferous  {Burdiehouu 

Limestone) ;  near  Edinburgh.     Binney  Collection.  [T.] 

Lepidostrobus  RU8SELLIANU8,  E.  W.  Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plants  Carb. 

part  ii.  (1871),  pi.  ix.  f.  2,  2a,  p.  51.     Carboniferous  {Blackband  Ironstone); 

near  Airdrie.     Binney  Collection.  [T.] 

SioiLLARiA  VASCULARIS,  £.  W.  Biuncy,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xriii.  (1862), 

pi.  iy.  f.  2,  4,  5,  pi.  y.  f.  2-4,  p.  106.     Coal  Measures ;  Lancashire,     Binney 

CoUection.    [TJ 

E.  W.  Binney,  Obs.  Struct.  Foss.  Plant  Carb.  part  iii.  (1872),  pi.  xiy.  f.  4-6, 

p.  81.     Coal  Measures  {Bullion  Seam) ;  Spa  Clouyh,  near  Burnley.   Binney  ColL 

binney,  ibid,  part  iv.  (1875),  pi.  xix.  f.  1,  pi.  xx.  f.  1,  p.  136.     Coal  Measures 

{Hard  Seam) ;  South  Owram,  Yorks,     Binney  Collection. 

Binney,  ibid,  part  iv.  (1875),  pi.  xxiii.  f.  1,  p.  141.     Coal  Measures  {Bullion 

Seam) ;  Clough  Heady  near  Burnley.     Binney  Collection. 

CRINOIDEA. 

Cyathocrinus  ACIN0TUBU8,  Augeliu,  F.  A.  Batber,  Ann.  Magf.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6, 
vol.  ix.  (1892),  pi.  xiii.  f.  3-5,  p.  213.  Wenlock  Litnestone;  Dudley.  Fletcber 
Collection. 

Mastioocrinus  L0REU8,  F.  A.  Bather,  Ann.  M&g,  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  vol.  ix. 
(1892),  pi.  xi.  f.  3,  pp.  194-202.  Wenlock  Limestone;  Dudley,  Fletcber 
Collection.  [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue  as  Cyathoerinut  arboreus, 
Salter.]  [T.J 
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BRACHIOPODA- 

DucixA  AXXUL08A,  T.  Daricl'<on,  Brit.  Foas.  Bneh.  to!,  iv.  (1876),  pi.  x.  f.  Tl, 
I'M.  6,  p.  »7.      CoKfibra^hi  S^^rhvruutfh      Leck^'iiby  Culk'i'tJDn.  'T.] 

Rhimhonella  8pERTi>NEXiii8.  I)uviiliM)n.  The  spi'ciiucn  ri'lvrreU  U)  on  pa*^  GU  u^ 
C:it:ilinrue  U  prubably  in  the  I^rckenby  Collection. 

Teuhhitula  depre38a'.  Lam:in-k,  T.  Davidson.  Brit.  Fuis.  Brach.  toI.  ir.  (1874), 
pi.  IT.  i.  2,  p.  40.      Lower  Greenland;   Cpicare. 

LAMELLIBRANTHIATA. 

AcnxopTERiA   CEENATissiMA  ^Whi(lbi)mc),  G.  F.  Whiilhnrne,   DeT'inian   Fa  ana 

S.  Ku'.r.  Till.  ii.  (isyj),  pl.  ii.  f.  9,  9a,  p.  77.     Pterinea  errnutt%um'i,  li.   F. 

Whidbome,  Geol.  Mag.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (ISS9  ,  p.  79.     AliJMr  JJeioHian: 

iHuimttton.     l»resent<r«l  by  the  ReT.  G.  F.  Wbiilbome,  M.A.  [T.j 

Arn.Nui'TEiiiA  iiiLATATA  (Wliijbome),  G.  F.  Whidbume,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  hnij. 

vui.  ii.  ;1«92),  pl.  vi.  t.  9,  'Ja,  10,  pl.  Tii.  f.  1,  la,  3.  p.  64.     Jtfnn*tt  dilatata, 

if.  Y.  Whidbome,    Geol.   Mao.   Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (IHS9  .  p.  79.     MidiU 

Jfr>''tHian;  LummatuM.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  \Vhidb-»rni.',  .>I..\.      [T.] 
AaiNOpTEBiA  HiuuNDELLA  (Whidbome),  G.  F.  Whidl>ome,  Devnni:tn  Fauna  S. 

En^:.  vol   ii.  (189*2),  pl.  vii.  t.  4,  4a.  i,  p.  61.    AricnhperUn  /tirun'iefla.  G.  F. 

Whidbome,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (18S9).  p.  79.    J^vUile  Lecuniam 

LiMmafun.     Presonteil  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A.  ^T.] 

AcTiNoi'TKRiA  jrsTi  (Fivck),  G.  F.  Whidbome.  Devimian  Fauna  S.  En;j.  vol.  ii. 

^lM',r2>,  pl.  vii.  {.  12,  Via,  p.  70.     AfiddU  JJcconian;   Lutmnatvu.     Treseuted 

by  lb.'-  Kev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 
Actin'upteria  placida  (Whidbome),  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Ene. 

Vol.  ii.   (1892),  pl.  vii.  I.  5,  oa.  9,  10,  10a.   11.  Ihi,  p.  07.     Pfenn^a  phtn.ia 

and   /'.  obornta,  G.  F.  Whidb<»rne,  Gfol.  Mag.    Ik-c.   III.  Vol.  VI.  (l«S9.. 

p.    79.       MiiUife    Itrvunian  ;     Lnmmaton.       Tresentcd    by    the    Itev.    G.    F. 

Wl.idbom.-.  M.A.  ^  [T] 

AcTi>«iiTKiiiA  I"   iioHEJiTSi,   G.   F.  Wliidbome.   Dovunan   Fauna  S.  En*.;,  vol.  ii. 

;l^i»2^.  pl.  vi.  t'.  2.  •J'f,  3.  3.»,  4.  p.  60.     .Vi'Nfe  hevinian)  Lunim'tton.     Fijr*. 

1  and  3  pri5«'nted  by  the  Ktv.  G.  F.  Whidbome.  .M.A.  fT.l 

Ncn'TEKiA  Ki'Dis  (I'liiUips),  G.  F.  Wliidbome.  Dtvunian  Fauna  S.  En?.  ViJ.  ii". 
1>'.'2;,  \\\.  viii.  f.  4,  6,  6a,  p.  73.     rt^rima  nofi.^,  (}.    F.  WhidboriU',  Geo:.. 

.Mao.    I»ec.    III.    Vtd.   VI.    ;lsso)    p.    7S.      MuUle   JJnoniuu;    Luin.n'iu.i. 

l'ii-»nttd  by  the  Ri-v.  (J.  F.  Whidborno.  M..V. 
AcTiNoi'TKKiA  wi'iiMi  (KunitrF),  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Yav^.  v.iI  ii. 

i;lM.»Jj.  pl.  viii.  1.  2,  3,  o,  p.  71.      VUrine'i  wnnni,  (J.    F.  Whidl)orii»'.  (fEOL. 

M  u;.    Dtf.    III.   Vol.  Vr.    (1^89),    p.    78.      MnUh  Ikvuman  \    L'tintn-ituH. 

I'rri-ntt-d  by  the  K«v  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 
Allouism.v  duhium  (Whidliornt!),  G.    F.  Whidbome,    Devonian   Fauna  S.   Ya\^. 

V..I.  li.  (1892;..  pl.  i.  t.   3.  p.  4.     EditwmUa'f  d'ihm,  G.    F.  Whidbome,  Geol. 

Mao.    lii^c.    ill.    Vol    VI.    (1889,    p.    1\).      Middle   Jfeiuuian ',    Lnin,n>iton. 

I'rt-.ntt-d  by  the  Rev.  (i.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A.  [T.] 

Avii.i  lui-LCTEX  AviFDJiMis.  ^i.   F.  Wlii-lbomo,  (JroL.   Mao.   D«'C    III.  Vol.  VI. 

l>*'^:n,  ji.  79.  and  Dtvoiiinn  F.iuna  S.  Enj:.  vol.  ii.    1S'»_'\  pl.  x.  f.  7,  7^/.  s.  Sa, 

p.  >•').    Mid-ilt  /J'Voni'tfi  ;  Luutntnton.    I're'ienli.Hl  bv  tin;  Kt-v.  G.  F.  Wbidbornt*, 

y\.\.  ^  '  [T] 

.:  .  :'■.,., rf^,}  ri„n)ii't^  V.  f'rniijxTtrn  ?  comma. 

r',„w/.'///ji,  V.  rteriimpji'trn  conx.lans. 

i.thtlr,  V.   Pteriiioprcti'ii  cybi-lf. 

,/,'i'i/ui'f^y  \.  l't«rinopeot«u  irracilinus. 

hutni  Idhi,  V.  Artinf>j)trria  hiruudella. 

fuN"-  viiini  M    ci.ATiiKATrM,    d'Orbiurny,    G.     F.    Whidhornn,    Dc'voninn    Fauna, 

S.  Kiiir.  vol.   ii.  -..IM^J).  pl.  i.  t".  17.*17'«.  18,  1*^^/.  11>.  IW//,  h,  c,  p.  is.     J/i,/,/,V 

h-niifti    J,.'.,.i."titiiii.     rre^t'nt*.-*!  by  the  Ki-v.  (f.  V.  Wliidbiirrii^  M.A. 
*'''N"-  Viinn.M   FKATr.K,  (r.  F.  Wliliibom*;,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  En::,  vol.  ii.  (1302\ 

I''-  :i.    1.    10,    l^'*.   p-  -iO.     MidlU   JJti'onuifi;   Lannu-it'/n.     rrosuuteil  bv  tin* 

lt'\.  (i.  F.  Wliidborm-,  M.A.  ^  '  [T.] 

''"'^"  .\i;iin.\i  j'l.fiNANs  .Wliidbonif),  O.  F.  Whidhorm;.  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Em:. 

^  i.  ii.  ■  18'.)J',  jd.  ii.   t.  I.  \tt-r,  o,  fya,  p.  2L      rifirnrhyuchun  pnjninny  (r.  F. 

^Vi.i.ilM.nio,  (iKuL.  Mao.  1).t.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (I8S.1),  p.  71).     MiU-tU   /hrot,.u; 

I'fniut.Ko/i.      i*res<:ntei]  hy  thi;  How  G.  h\  Whidbome,  M.A.  \^Y."\ 

DECADE   III- '^OL.    X. HO.    III.  % 


ACTI 
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CoNocABDiuM    YiLLMARBNSB  (d*Arcliiac   and   de  Yerneail),   6.  F.  Whidborne, 
.  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  ;1892),  pi.  ii.  f.  8,  Sa-c,  9,  p.  28.     PUuro- 

rhynchm  vilimarensis,  G.  F.  Whidborae,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.   ill.   Vol.  YI. 

(1889),  p.  79.    Middle  Devonian;  LummaUm,    Presented  by  the  Key.  6.  F. 

Whidborne,  M.A. 
Crsnipbctbn?  comma  (Whidborne),  G.  F.  Whidborae,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng. 

vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  X.  f.  4,  4a,  5,  5a,  p.  88.     Avieulopecten  eomma^  G.  F. 

Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  79.    Middle  Devonian  ; 

Lummaton.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  [T.] 
Cypricardia  ensiformis^  v.  Cypricardinia  ensiformis. 
guttata^  v.  Cypricardinia  reticulata. 

neylecta,  v.  Cypricardinia  scalaris. 

Cypricardinia  bnsiformis  (Whidborne),  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8. 

Eng.    vol.  ii.    (1892),  pi.    i.   f.    16,  p.   13.      Cypricardia  eneiformis,   G.-  F. 

Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  79.    Middle  Devonian: 

Lummaton,     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  JTT.] 

Cypricardinia  rbticulata  (Phillips),  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng. 

vol.  ii.  (1892).  pi.  i.  f.  11,  lU,  p.  11.     Cypricardia yut lata,  G.  F.  Whidborne, 

Gbul.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  79.    Middle  Devonian;  Lummaton. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  [C.  guttata,  T.] 

Cypricardinia  scalaris  f Phillips),  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng. 

vol.  ii.  (Ib92),  pi.  i.  I.  7,  8,  p.  5.     Cypricardia  negleeta,  G.  F.  Whidborne, 

Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  79.     Middle  Devonian;  LummaUm. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A. 
Edmondia  P  dubia,  v.  AUorisma  dubium. 
GossblbtiaP  sp.,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  iv. 

f.  6,  6a,  p.  60.    Middle  Devonian;  Lummaton.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 

Whidborne,  M.A. 
HoPLOMYTiLus  cRAssus,  Saudbergcr,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III. 

Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  78,  and  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  iv. 

f.  3,  3a,  p.  44.     Middle  Devonian ;   Wolborough. 
Myalina  elliptica.  v.  Rutotia  elliptica. 
Myalina  LUNA,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  iv. 

f.  1.  p.  48.    Middle  Devonian;  Lumtnaton.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 

Whidborne,  M.A.        .  [T.] 

NucvLA  PROTBi,  Miliister,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng.  vol.  ii. 

(1892),  pi.  iii.  f.  3,  3a,  p.  37.    Middle  Devonian ;  Lummaton.     Printed  by 

the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A. 
Plbthomytilus  rbtortus,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng.  vol.  ii. 

(1892),  pi.  V.  f.  1,  p.  62.     Middle  Devonian;  Lummaton,     Present^  by  the 

Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  [T.] 

Fleurorhynchus  pugnane,  v.  Conocardium  pugnans. 

villmarenaiSy  v.  Conocardium  villmarense. 

Protoschizodus  P  trioonbllus,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng. 
vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  iii.  f.  2,  p.  36.  Middle  Devonian  ;  Lummaton,  Presented 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  [T.] 

Fterinea  erenatisaimaf  v.  Actinopteria  crenatiflsima. 

dilatata,  v.  Actinopteria  dilatata. 

■  placida,  v.  Actinopteria  placida. 

^— —  obovata,  v.  Actinopteria  placida. 

rudia,  v.  Actinopteria  rudis. 

trurmi,  v.  Actinopteria  wurmi. 

Ptbrinopbctbn  consolans  (Barrande),  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian   Fauna  S. 

Eng.  vol.  ii.   (1892),  pi.  ix.   f.   11,  p.  83.     Avieulopecten  eoneolane,   G.  F. 

Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  78.     Middle  Devonian; 

Lummaton.  Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A. 
pTBRiiroPBCTBN  CYBBLB  (Baminde),  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Devonian  Fauna  8.  Eng. 

vol.  ii  (1892),  pi.  viii.  f.  9,  9a,  10,  10a,  p.  82.     Avieulopecten  cyhele,  G.  F. 

Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  78.    MiddU  Devonian; 

LummaUm,  Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A. 
Ftx&inopbctbn  oracilinvb  (Whidborne),   G.   F.  Whidborne,   Devonian  Fauna 

8.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  (1892),  pi.  ix.  f.  10,  p.  80.     Avieulopecten  gracilinua,  G.  F. 

Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  79.    MiddU  Devonian; 

XrOiorm^A.    PnMnted  by  the  Rer.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.  [T.] 
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EuTOTiA  SLUPncA  (Wbtdbofiie),  0.  F.  Whidborne,  Deronian  Fauna  S.  Eng. 
vol.  ii.  (18»2),  pi.  iv.  f.  9,  9tf,  10 ;  pi.  r.  f.  2,  2a,  4,  4a,  6,  7,  8,  8/f,  p.  66. 
Myalimt  elliptUa,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889), 
p.  79.  Middie  J>tvonitm ;  Lummaton,  Presented  by  the  Rer.  6.  F.  Whidborne, 
M.A.  fT.l 

GASTEROPODA. 

Bkllirophox  HICK8I,  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Deronian  Fauna  S.  Enj^.  rol.  i.  (1892), 
pi.  xxxi.  f.  7,'  7<f,  bf  p.  326.  Middle  Devonian ;  fFoiborough.  Presented  by 
G.  M.  nicks,  Esq.  [T.^ 

Bellerophok  LIKBATU8  [GoldfusB,  MS.],  de  Ferussac  and  d*Orbi^y,  G.  F. 
^liidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  £ng.  toI.  i.  (1892^,  pi.  xxxi.  f.  3,  Ha.  6,  p.  321. 
Middle  Deronian  ;  Lummaton.     Presented  by  the  Her.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 

DiRHACHis  ATATV9,  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  vol.  i.  (1891), 
pi.  XXV-.  f.  15,  p.  167.     Middle  Devonian '.  Chudleigh.  [T.] 

DiscoHBLix  spiirosus  [Wright,  MS.],  \V.  H.  Hudleston.  Brit.  Jurass.  Gasterop. 
Inf.  Ool.  (1892),  pi.  XXT.  f.  8,  p.  317.  Inferior  OoliU  (Concavue-bed) ;  Bradford 
Ahbae.  fT.J 

EroiiPHALVs  ?  A&ANBiFEB,  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  En?,  vol.  i. 
(1892),  pi.  xxiv.  f.  13,  p.  263.  Middle  Devonian;  Lummaton,  Presented 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A.  [T.] 


£roMPHALr8  FBNB8T&ALI8,  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol. 
(1H89),  p.  30,  and  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  vol.  i.  (1892),  pi    xxv.  f.  2,  p.  254. 
Middle  Devonian  ;  Lummaton.    Presented  by  the  Kev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M  K. 

rx.] 

EroMPHALUs   OB&MANU8   (Phillips),  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Gbol.   Mao.   Dec.  111. 

Vol.  VI.   (1889),  p.  30,  and  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  vol.  i.  (1892),  pi.  iiv. 

f.  5,  5a,  A,  p.  256.     Middle  Devonian  ;    Wolborough, 
Emmphalun  eerpula,  v.  Phanerotinus  militaris. 
Littorin'a  unicarinata  [Bean,  MS.],  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Brit.  Jurass.  Gast^Top. 

Inf.  Ool.  (1892),  pi  xxiii.  f.  l,p.  289.     Dogger  Series;  Blue  JV'gke.    Leck«ubv 

Collection.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  lOo.]  [T."] 

HACRocHiLnfA   8UBC08TATA   (Schlothcim),    G.    F.    Whidbome,    Devonian   Fauna 

S.  Eng.  vol.  i.  (1891),  pi.  xvi.  f.  2,  2ff,  p.   159.     Macrocheilus   subcostatnit^ 

G.    F.  \Vhidborae,   Geol.   Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  30.     Middle 

Devonian  ;  Lummaton.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 
MvRCHisoNiA  MAROAKiTA,  G.  F.  AVhldbornc,  Devonian  Fauna  S  Eng.  vol.  i.  (1892), 

pi.  XXX   f.  20.  20a,  p.  318.     Middle  Detwnian  \   Chudleigh.  [T.] 

McRCHisoxiA  TURBiNATA  (Schlotheim),    G.    F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S. 

Eng.  vol.  i.  (1892),  pi.  xxix.  f.  8,   15;  pi.  xxx.  f.  1,  2,  4,  p.  306.     Middle 

Devonian;  Chudleigh.     Presented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 
Natica  duni»rien8I8  (lawney),  W.  H.  Iludleston,  Brit.  Jurass.  Gasterop.  Inf.  Ool. 

(1892).  pi.  XX.  f.  lU.  c,  p.  262.     Diferior  Oolite :  Dundry. 
Natica  lorieri,  d*Orbigny,  var.  CAyiNA,W.  H.  Hudleston,  Brit.  Jurass.  Gasterop. 

Inf.  0<a.  (1892),  pi.  XX.  f.  9/i,  p.  260.     Dogger  Series;  Blue  Ji'gke.     Leckonby 

Collection.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.   108,  as  Xatica  additcta, 

Phillips,  var.  canina.]  [var.  eanina  T.] 

Natica  louieri,  d'Orbigny,  var.  proxima,  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Bnt.  .Tiirass.  (xa>*tor()p. 

Inf.  Ool.  (1892),  pi.  XX.  f.  7,  p.  260.     Dogger  Scries:    Blue  Ifyke.     Leckenby 

Collection.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  108,  as  N.  proxima.] 

[var.  proxima,  T.] 
X.\TiCA  i'unctura  (Bean)  (?  bajocensis,  d'Orbigny),  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Brit.  Jurass. 

Ga-kTop.  Inf.  (>ol.  (1892),  pi.  xx.  f   14,  p.  264.     Dogger  Series;    Blue  ll'gke. 

l/"ck('nby  Collection.     [Specimen  referrccl  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  109.] 
Phaxerotini'8  militaki."^,  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devcmian  Fauna  S.  Kng.  vol.  i.  (lvS02), 

pi.  xxv.  f.  11,  p.  2o9.     f^Honiphalus  strpuht,  de  Koniuck,   O.   F.  Whidbome, 

Geol.  Ma(j.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  n8S9),  p.  30.     Middle  Devonian;  Lummafon. 

Pn-^f-nte'l  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A.  [T.] 

Pleiuotomauia  BisciH)FFi.  (Joldfuss,  (t.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng. 

vol.    i.     l.S<<2),   pi.   xxxi.   f.    1,    Iff,   p.    305.     Middle   Devonian;    Lummaton. 

Tawnev  Collection. 
Plecuokjmaria    CHUDLEIGHEN8IS,    G.    F.   Whidhomc,    Geol.    Maq.    Dec.    Iff. 

Vol.  VI.  .1889).  p.  30.  and  Devonian  Fanna  S.  Eng.  vol.  i.  ^\S91),  "^V,  Y-iNvCx. 

f.  2,  p.  292.     MiddU' Devonian ;    Chudleigh.  \T.'\ 
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Plbvsotoma&ia  8UBIMB&ICATA,  6.  F.  WhidboiTie,  Deronian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  vol.  i. 
(1892),  pi.  xxYiii.  f.  6,  p.  293.  MiddU  Devonian;  Lummaton.  Tawney 
Collection.  [T.J 

Another  specimen,  Whidborne,  ibid.  pi.  xrrm.  f.  7,  p.  293.  Flewrotomaria 
imbricata,  F.  McCoy  {non  £dmer),  Brit.  Palaeoz.  Fobs.  (1885),  p.  393.  MiddU 
Devonian ;    Wolborough.  [T.J 

Pleubotomaria  vicTRix,  G.  F.  Whidborae,  6bol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889), 
p.  30,  and  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng.  rol.  i.  (1892),  pi.  xxviii.  f.  16,  16,  p.  301. 
Middle  Devonian ;  Lummaton,    Preeented  by  the  fiey.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A. 

[T.] 

PsBUDGXBLANiA  PROCBRA  (Deslongchamps),  W.  H.  Hudleeton,  Brit.  Joran. 
Gasterop.  Inf.  Ool  (1892),  pi.  xviii.  f.  2,  p.  237.  Dogger  Series;  Blue  JFgke, 
Leckenby  Collection.  [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  101,  as  Chemnitsia 
lineata  (Sowerby).] 

PsEUDOMELAxiA  BCARHUROBN8I8  ?  (Morris  and  Lycett),  W,  H.  Hudleston,  Brit. 
JurasB.  Gasterop.  Inf.  Ool.  (1892),  pi.  xix.  f.  3,  p.  243.  Scarborough  Limestone ; 
Scarborottgh,  Leckenby  Collection.  [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  101, 
as  Chemnitzia  lineata-proeeray  var.  acarburgeneiSf  Morris  and  Lycett.  J 

BoTELLiNA?  HBLiciNA  (Miluster),  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna  S.  Eng. 
vol.  i.  (1892),  pi.  xxvi.  f.  10,  10a,  p.  269.  MiddU  Devonian;  Lummaton, 
Tawney  Collection. 

Solarium  subvaricosum,  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Brit.  Jurass.  Gasterop.  Inf.  Ool. 
(1892),  pi.  xxvi.  f.  12,  p.  324.     Inferior  Oolite;    Yeovil,    Walton  Collection. 

[T.] 

Straparollvs  BX8ERTU8,  W.  H.  Hudlestou,  Brit.  Jurass.  Gasterop.  Inf.  Ool. 
(1892),  pL  xxvi.  f.  4,  p.  320.     Inferior  Oolite;  probably  from  Stoford,       [T.] 

POLYPLACOPHORA. 

?  Helminthochiton  papilio  (Whidbome),  G.  F.  Whidbome,  Devonian  Fauna 
S.  Eng  vol.  i.  (1891),  pi.  xxxi.  f.  16,  p.  334.  Chiton popilio,  G.  F.  Whidbome, 
Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  p.  30.  MiddU  Devonian ;  Lummaton, 
l^resented  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome,  M.A. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

J500CERA8  DivBRsuM  (Simpsou),  J.  F.  Blako,  in  R.  Tate  and  J.  F.  Blake,  The 
Yorkshire  Liaa  (1876),  pi.  viii.  f.  3,  p.  282.  Lias  (probably  eapricomus-zone) ; 
Whitby.    Leckenby  Collection. 

^oocERAs?  FiNiTiMUM  [Bean,  MS.],  J.  F.  Blake,  in  R.  Tate  and  J.  F.  Blake,  The 
Yorkshire  Lias  il876),  pi.  vi.  f.  9,  p.  273.  Lower  Lias  {?  bucklandi-sone); 
Kobin  UoodU  Bay,     Leckenby  Collection.  [T.j 

^oocERAS  SAOiTTARiuM,  J.  F.  Blake,  in  R.  Tate  and  J.  F.  Blake,  The  Yorkshire 
Lias  (1876),  pi.  vii.  f.  2a,  ^,  p.  276.  Lias  {jamesoni)  zone;  Jtobin  Hood's  Bay. 
Leckenby  Collection.  [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  121,  as  Ammonites 
(^goccras)  acnticostatum.]  [T.] 

iEoocERAS  80CIALE  (Simpsou),  J.  F.  Blake,  in  R.  Tate  and  J.  F.  Blake,  The  York- 
shire  Lias  1876),  pi.  vii.  f.  6,  p.  278.  Lias  [armatus-zone) ;  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
Leckenby  Collection. 

iEoocERAS  VALIDUM  (Simpsou),  J.  F.  Blake,  in  R.  Tate  and  J.  F.  Blake,  The  York- 
shire Lias  (1876),  pi.  vii.  f.  3,  p.  278.  MiddU  Lias;  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
Leckenby  CollectioD. 

TRILOBITA. 

Olenellus  CALLAVBi,  C.  Lapworth,  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  V.  (1888), 
p.  485,  and  "Nature,**  vol.  xxxix.  (1888)  p.  213,  and  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III. 
Vol.  VIII.  (1891),  pi.  xiv.  f.  1-17,  21-23,  p.  630.  ComUy  Sandstone;  ComUy 
Quarry,  [T.J 

PHYLLOCARIDA. 

APTTCH0P8I8  ANOULATA  ?  (Baily),  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palfcoi. 
Phyllop^  (1892),  pi.  xv.  f.  17,  p.  HI.  Brathay  Flags  ;  Nanny  Lane,  Trout- 
beck.  Presented  by  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  [Specimen  referred  to  in 
Catalogue,  p.  134,  as  Aptyehopsis  sp.] 
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AFTTCH0P818  CO&DIFORMI8,  T.  R.  Jone«  and  11.  AVoodward,  Brit.  Paheoz.  Phvllop. 
(1892),   pL   XV.    f.    2,   p.    103.      Lower   Wenlock  \    Mebecea   HiU,    Ulve'raton. 

iSpedmen  Teferred  to  in  Cfttalogae,  p.  133.]  This  specimen  is  the  type  uf 
"^HUiearU  tnatima,  Salter.  [T.] 

APTTcHoras  LAPwoRTHi,  Woodward,  T.  B.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit. 
Palsox.  Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xt.  f.  3,  p.  107.  SkefyiU  Beds;  Skelgill, 
Pneented  by  J.  £.  Harr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  [Specimen  refeired  to  in  Catalogue, 
p.  133.] 

Caitocahis  mabxi.  Hicks,  T.  B.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palsoz.  Phyllop. 
(1892),  pi.  xiT.  f.  18,  p.  92.  Upper  Arenig;  Nantlle  Tramway,  Presented  by 
J.  £.  Man,  Esq.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  134.1  [T.J 

Cartocaris  wbiohti,  Salter,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit  Palteoz. 
Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xiv.  f.  16,  p.  90.     Skiddaw  Slates;  Cumberland. 

CaitocausF  sp.,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Pala>oz.  Phyllop.  (1892), 

51.  XTii.  f.  9-11,  p.  124.  Upper  Arenig;  Nantlle  Tramway,  Presented  by 
.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

(TxaATiocARia  P  sp.,  T.  K.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palrooz.  Phyllop.  (1892), 
pi.  xrii.  f.  12,  p.  124.  SkelgiU  Beds;  Skelgill.  Presented  by  J.  £.  Marr, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

DucixocAKis  BBOWNLANA,  Woodwaid,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit. 
Paheoz.  Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xtI.  f.  17-19,  p.  119.  Skelgill  Beds;  Lower 
Footbridge,  SkelgiU.     Presented  by  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

BifcnrocA&ia  oiOAa,  Woodward,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Gbol.  Mao. 
Dec.  III.  Vol.  I.  (1884).  p.  3A1,  and  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1884  (1885),  p.  80.  and 
Brit.  Palaeoz.  Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xfii.  f.  2,  p.  122.  Skelgill  Beds ;  Skelgill 
Beek.     Presented  by  J.  £.  Marr,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

HnoMOCAius?  LATA,  Salter,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Pala>oz. 
Phyllop.  (1892),  p.  80,  woodcut  4.  Upper  Tremndoe;  Oarth^  Fortmadoc, 
[Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  134,  as  Ceratiocnris  ?  ^<a.]  [T.] 

HTXXirocAius  TBRMICAUDA,  Salter,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward.  Brit.  Palicoz. 
Phyllop.   (1892),  pi.  xiiL  f.   I,  4,  5,  6,  pp.  74-78.     MiddU  Lingula  Fl^igs; 
Borthj  Portmadoe.    [Specimen  referred  to  m  Catalogue,  p.  136  ] 
Another  specimen,  Jones  and  Woodward,  ibid.  (1892),  pi.  xiii.  f.  12,  p.  77. 
Lingula  Flogs ;  Wem. 

Another  specimen,  Jones  and  Woodward,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1883  (1884),  p.  221, 
and  Brit.  PalaM)z.  Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xiii.  f.  7,  p.  79.  Lingula  Fiagv ; 
Caen-y^Coed,  Maentwrog. 

LnfOULOCARis  LiNOUL^coMBS,  Salter,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palacoz. 
Phyllop.  (1892),  p.  81.  Lingula  Flags  ;  Garthy  Portmadoe.  [Specimen 
referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  136.J  [T.] 

LixouLocA&is  8ALTBRIANA,  T.  R.  Joncs  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palseoz.  Phyllop. 
(1892),  p.  83.      Lower  Lingula  Flogs;  Caen-y-Coed^  near  Maentwrog. 
Another  specimen,  Jones  and  Woodward,  ibid.  (1892),  p.  83.     Brathay  Flags  ; 
E.  side  of  Long  Sleddule.     [Specimens  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  136.] 

PxLTOCA&i8  ANATiNA,    Salter,  T.   R.   Jones  and  H.   Woodward,   Brit.    Palspoz. 

Phyllop.  (1892),  pi.  xn.  f.  6,  p.  115.     Skelgill  Beds ;  IT.  aide  of  Long  Sleddale. 

Presented  by  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue, 

p.  136.] 
PiLTocARis  PATCLA,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward.  Brit.  Palaeoz.  Phyllop.  (1892), 

pi.  xvi.  f.   11,  P.   116.     Skelgill  Beds;  Skelgill.     Presented  by  J.  E.    Marr, 

Esq.,  F.R.S.     [Specimen  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  136,  as  Peltocaris  bd.] 

Saccocaris  MAJOR  (Salter),  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Palapoz.  Phyllop. 
(1H92),  pL  xiT.  f.  6,  p.  84.  Lower  Lingula  Flags;  Caen-y-Coed^  near 
Maentwrog.  Presented  by  D.  Homfray,  Esq.  [Specimen  referred  to  in 
Catalogue,  p.  136.] 

Saccocaris  minor,  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward,  Brit.  Paltcoz.  Phyllop.  (1892), 
pi.  xiv.  f.  7-9,  p.  86.  Arenig  Beds  ;  Craig-yr-hyrddod,  Arenig.  Prof»riited 
oy  Professor  Hughes.     [Specimens  referred  to  in  Catalogue,  p.  137.]  [T.] 

Another  specimen  (?),  Jonef*  and  Woodward,  ibid.  (1892),  pi.  xiv.  f.  10,  p.  88. 
Lingula  Flags ;  Wem,  Portmadoe, 
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DECAPODA. 

JSoER  LONOIR08TRI8,  6.  G.  Muiister,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  zzri.  p.  67. 

Lithographic  Slate ;  Eichstddt.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

Altis  octopus,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde,  heft.  iiL  (1840),  pL  i.  f.  I,  p.  20. 

Lithographic  Slate ;  £ichstddt.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

BoLiXA  AXOU6TA,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pL  ix.  f.  14,  p.  24. 

Lithographic  Slate;  Solenho/en.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

£kyok  latuh,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  r.  f.  6,  p.  9.     Litho" 

graphic  Slate ;  Eichstddt.    Miinster  Oollection.  [T.] 

Ekyon  meyehi,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  iii.  f.  l,p.  6.    LithO' 

graphic  Slate;  Solcnhofen.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

Ebyon  ovatus,  G.  G.  Miinster,   Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  vii.   f.  3,  p.  12. 

Lithographic  Slate ;  Soletihofcn.     Miinster  Collection  (counterpart).  [T.] 

Erton  schuberti  (Meyer),  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  vii.  i.  9, 

p.  13.     Lithographic  Slate;  Soletihofcn.     Miinster  Collection  (counterpart.) 
Eryon  subfentaoonus,  G   G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  vi.  i.  2,  p.  10. 

Lithographic  Slate  ;  Kelheim.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

Gltph^a  elonoata,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  viii.  f.  9,  p.  18. 

Lithographic  Slate  :  Solcnhofen.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

Glyph £A  l^vioata,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pL  ix.  f.  6,  p.  20. 

Lithographic  Slate;  Solenhofeti.     Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

Meoachirus  bajeri  (Bronn),  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  xiiL 

f.  7,  p.  33.     Lithographic  Slate  ;  Solcnhofen.     Miinster  Collection. 
Palikurina  intermedia,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde  (1839),  pi.  xIy.  f.  9, 

p.  37.    Lithographic  Slate ;  Solcnhofen.    Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

PISCES. 

Elgnichthts  binneyi,  R.  H.  Traquair,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  V.  (1888), 

p.    251.     Lower   Coal  Measures;    Stanton^   Derbyshire.     Binney  Collection. 

[T.] 
Gtrgdus  gracilis,  G.  G.  Miinster,  Petrefactenkunde,  beft.  iii.  (1840),  pi.  Tiii. 

f.  2a,  i,  p.  128.     Lithographic  Slate;  Kelheim.     Miinster  Collection.         [T.] 
Gyrodus  ruoosvs  [Miingter  MS.],  L.  Agassiz.  Poiss.  Foss.  vol.  ii.  (1839),  pL  Ixix. 

f.  1-4,  p.  227.     Lithographic  Slate ;  Kelheim.    Miinster  Collection.  [T.] 

HoLOPTYCHius  8AUR0IDES,  Williamson,  £.  W.  Binney,  Trans.  Manchester  GeoL 

Soc.  vol.  i.  (1841),  pL  T.  f.  8,  10,  p.  165.     Coal  Measures ;  Fendleton.     Binney 

Collection. 
Mboalichthys  hibberti,  Agassiz,  E.  W.  Binney,  Trans.  Manchester  Geol.  Soc. 

vol.  i.  (1841),  pi.  V.  f.  4,  p.  162.    Coal  Measures ;  Pendleton.    Binney  Collection. 
Mesolepis  micropterus,  R  H.  Traquair,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  xxix.  (1879), 

p.  356.     Lower  Coal  Measures  {Dalemoor  Rake  Lronstone) ;  StanUm-by'Daie^ 

Derbyshire.     Binney  Collection.  [T.] 

Paueoniscus  boertoni  [Agastiiz,  MS.]  (Egerton),  E.  W.  Binney,  Trans.  Manchester 

Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  (1841),  pi.  V.  f.  12,  p.  166.     Coal  Measures;  FendleUm.    Binney 

Collection. 
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I. — The  Mountains  of  Scotland.  By  Mabobl  Brktband,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  £oole  des  Mines,  Paris.  Translated  by  O.  A. 
Leboub,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle.  From  the  ''Bevue  generale  des  Sciences 
pures  et  appliquees,"  No.  23,  December  16,  1892. 

THE  chief  impression  carried  away  by  all  visitors  to  Scotland  is 
that  Scotland  is  a  country  of  mountains.  Notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  low  altitude  of  the  heights  (the  tallest  peak,  Ben  Nevis, 
does  not  reach  1400  metres),  one  could  at  many  points  imagine 
oneself  in  the  upland  valleys  or  on  the  higher  plateaux  of  the  Alps. 
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Latitude  baa  something  to  do  with  this.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
flora,  with  which  its  aspects  are  associated,  so  there  is  in  the  scenery 
a  northern  character  which  in  many  ways  reminds  one  of  the  Alpine 
character.  The  impression  produced  corresponds  no  less  with  a 
geological  truth  :  Scotland  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  best  marked  traces  of  those  great  movements  of  the  earth's 
cru8t  by  which  mountains  have  heen  created.  It  is  the  witness  of  an 
ancient  chain  which  ran  on  into  Norway,  of  which  the  central  core 
must  have  been  located  in  the  Orampian  massify  and  of  which  the 
slightly  diverging  subordinate  ranges  were  dii-ected  to  the  north- 
east, towards  Edinburgh,  and  nearly  to  the  north  along  the  western 
coast,  facing  the  Hebrides.  This  chain  is  doubly  interesting,  first 
because  of  its  size  and  of  the  complex  accidents  which  the  work  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  made  known  within  it,  and  also  because  of  its 
great  antiquity  :  the  Caledonian  Chain  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  which  it  is  given  us  to  reconstruct.  One  finds  oneself  there 
face  to  face  with  movements  dating  from  the  dawn  of  primary  times, 
that  is,  from  a  time  when  theoretically  ^  the  mean  thickness  of  the 
crust  affected  by  these  movements  must  have  been  senbihly  less  than 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Alps.  Was  there  in  this  an 
appreciable  cause  of  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  phenomena  ? 
What  analogies  as  regards  the  whole  and  what  modifications  as  to 
details  will  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  Alps?  No 
doubt  the  interpretation  of  these  differences  will  always  remain  a 
little  arbitrary ;  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  question  to  which 
they  may  belong  to  show  the  interest  which  they  possess.  If  it  be 
added  that  the  investigations  carried  out  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
seem  to  be  of  a  nature  to  throw  some  light  on  the  still  so  obscure 
8ui>ject  of  the  gneissose  rocks,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  an 
order  far  surpassing  that  of' a  mere  regional  description.  They  are, 
1  think,  among  those  that  deserve  to  be  presented  in  some  detail 
to  the  readers  of  the  "  Revue." 

Thanks  to  a  courteous  invitation  from  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  we 
were  enabled,  M.  de  Margerie  and  I,  to  study  last  summer  the 
region  of  Assynt,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Peach,  who  specially 
directs  the  work  of  the  Scotch  map.^  Mr.  Peach  made  us  verify 
the  principal  sections  published ;  we  saw  with  him  the  irre- 
futable evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  and  we  admired  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Peach  said  to  us  at  starting : 
••  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  now  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
any  region  better  or  more  completely  known  than  that  which  we 
are  about  to  visit."     We  may  add,  after  what  we  have  seen,  that  in 

'  The  theory  of  the  coolin?  of  the  globe  is  not  free  from  objections ;  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  earth  is  at  the  same  time  liomogeneoua,  solid,  and  j)la8tic. 
The!*e  are  hvpotheses  which  are  certainly  not  all  exact  and  that  are  ndmissiblo  as 
approximations  only,  i  think,  however,  that  the  lormulu)  may  be  considered  as 
indicating  the  drift  of  the  phenomena. 

*  We  had  the  go<Kl  fortune  of  making  this  excursion  in  the  company  of  Baron 
Ton  Kichthofen,  tne  eminent  Berlin  professor,  Professors  Hughes  and  SoUas,  and 
Messrs.  Marker  and  Watts. 
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no  other  part  of  Earope  has  it  been  possible  for  geological  mapping 
to  be  oarried  further,  or  to  do  greater  honour  to  its  authors. 

I.  Before  describing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  work,  it  will 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  that  which  preceded  it.  This  part 
of  Northern  Europe  has  long  been  famous  for  the  discussions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  Durness 
limestone  in  1854  induced  Murchison  to  study  the  region,  and  it 
was  he  who  drew  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure ;  a 
thick  series  of  sediments,  quartzites  and  limestones,  resta  to  the 
west  on  the  gneisses  of  the  coast,  and  dips  regularly,  and  at  a 
somewhat  low  angle,  beneath  an  enormous  mass  of  micaceous  schists 
and  of  other  gneisses,  without  presenting  anywhere  indications  of 
interruption  or  unconformity.  Murchison  concluded  that  the  upper 
gneisses  were  ''newer  gneiHses,"  and  that  these  must  be  regarded  as 
Silurian  deposits,  overlying  the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  metamorphosed 
at  a  later  period. 

Professor  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  who  acoompanied  Murchison  on 
his  first  visit,  was  the  first,  on  returning  to  the  same  investigation 
in  the  following  years,  to  propose  a  different  interpretation.  He 
thought  that  the  Silurian  quartzites  and  limestones  of  the  base  were 
repeated  several  times  by  folds  and  by  faults;  that  the  confonnity 
with  the  upper  gneisses  was  only  local  and  apparent,  and  that  in 
reality  there  occurred  between  them  a  fault  along  which  the 
gneisses  of  the  east  had  been .  pushed  over  the  Silurian.  These 
remarkable  views — destined  to  brilliant  confirmation  in  the  future — 
were  supported  by  a  comparison  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  . 
Alps.  They  were  unfortunately  not  accompanied  by  those  decisive 
proofs  which  would  at  that  time  alone  have  caused  such  innovations 
to  be  accepted.  Murchison's  authority  prevailed,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  existence  in  Scotland  of  Silurian  gneisses  was 
admitted  without  discussion,  and  unreservedly. 

The  question,  taken  up  from  1878,  in  the  notes  of  Messrs.  Hicks, 
Bonney,  Hudleston,  and  Callaway,  entered  upon  a  new  phase  upon 
the  publication  of  the  memorable  Memoir  by  Professor  Lapworth, 
entitled  "The  Secret  of  the  Highlands.^  Professor  Lapworth,  in 
1882  and  1883,  set  himself  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Durness 
and  Erriboll  districts ;  he  was  thus  led  to  revive  the  views  of  Nicol, 
but  supported  this  time  by  decisive  proofs. 

Tliese  proofs  were  singularly  difficult  to  discover.  Fossils  were 
wanting,  or  nearly  so;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  a  stratigraphical 
study  based  upon  lithological  characters  only,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  was  requisite  that  a  sufficient  number  of  precise  horizons 
should  be  singled  out  in  a  series  very  uniform  in  appearance,  or  at 
least  in  which  there  were  only  two  very  distinct  members.  I  re- 
member the  astonishment,  I  might  almost  say  the  terror,  which 
seized  M.  de  Margerie  and  myself  the  first  day,  when  Mr.  Peach 
pointed  out  to  ns  the  characters  which  differentiated  these  successive 
horizons  ;    their   apparent   insignificance,   their   almost    intangible 

1  6bol.  Mao.  Decade  II.  Vol.  X.  1883,  pp.  120,  133,  and  137;  and  Proc.  Geol. 
Assoc.  1884,  Tol.  yiii.  p.  438. 
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DfthiTe,  immediately    called  forth  two  though ts;  the  first,  that  one 

wonld  hnve  been  incapable  of  diBtingiiiRhing  them  oneHelf,  and  the 

second,  that   one    n^uat    be  very  hold  to  eBtahlish  such  grnniHose 

mnlts  upon  bases  of    this  kind.     But  these  characters,  recognized  at 

fintin  a  limited  field,  were  found,  ever  the  same,  without  niodifica- 

tioD,  for  a  «1istanoe    of  150  kilometres.     Messrs.  Pench  and  Home 

have  multiplied  the   number  of  these  horizons,  and  their  ttubdivlHionH, 

M»ell  as  the   cliief  divisions  of  Professor  Lapworth,  are  repeatetl 

in  the  entire   rej^^ion   with  the  same  precision.     Each  proof,  taken 

fee[wrately,  would     seem  of  small  value :  but  they  are  cumulative, 

m\  toj^ether  form  an  indestructible  whole. 

Professor  I^ap^vorth  has  shown  that  the  apparent  enormous  thick- 

nesB  of  the  Byatem  vraa  formed  by  a  small  nnml>er  of  l>eds,  "piled 

agHin  and  again,"  and  indefinitely  repeated,  always  with  the  same 

dirtcUon   of    dip.       After  this  it   becomes   natural   to   aficril>e   the 

prtrtienoe  of  this    gneiss  aliove  the  Silurian  to  this  same  phenomenon 

of  •*  heaping."     There  the  proofs  are  of  another  order,  and  are  drawn 

from  the  nature  of  these  gneisses  and  mica-schists;  for  it  can  be 

Bbown  that   they   have  been  subjtH^ted  to  tremendous  movements, 

that  their   particles  have  undergone  a  true  re-arrmnjempntt  wliich, 

however,  allows  the  recognition  here  and  there  of  certain  portions, 

less  altered,  of  the  ancient  gneiss  of  the  coast  or  of  the  Silurian 

diviRiDns.     It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  heterogeneous  mass,  crushed 

and  pifunded  by  mechanical  action  and  reproducing,  in  consecjuence 

of  a  sort  of  general  cleavage,  the  appearance  of  primitive  stratitiration. 

In  this  way  the  existence  of  phenomena,  hitherto  acknow]ed;;etl 

only  in  certain    portions  of  the  Alps,  and  in   the  Franco- H(d;;ian 

coal-field,  became  recogin'zed  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  the  displace- 

iiipnt  and  horizontal  carriage  of  thick  superficial  masses  over  several 

kilometres.     Similar  examples  are  now  abundant;  <me  led  to  the 

other.     But  ten   years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  and  I  have  been 

told  that  Professor  Lapworth,  seized  by  a  kind  of  fever  in  facing 

the  conseciuences  which    he  saw  successively  opening  out   before 

him,  in  his  dreams  thought  himself  ciinght  up  in  the  cogs  of  these 

tremendous  movements,  and  crushed  along  the  planes  of  thrust. 

Few  geological  ciireers  exhibit  successes  comparable  to  those  of 
Professor  Lapworth.  In  the  South  of  Scotland,  it  was  by  moans  of 
(Jraptolites — lowly  orgjinisms  of  which  tho  paheontcdogical  value 
nji^lit  appear  but  slight — that  he  established  horizons  in  a  series 
that  had  defied  all  efforts,  and  the  zones  determined  in  the  little 
corner  of  Dold/s  Linn  are  now  detected  all  over  Europe,  an<l  even 
in  America.  For  the  North  of  Scotland  it  is  with  still  more 
insiiriiificant  data,  with  tracks  of  worms,  with  lithologioal  differences 
of  rolour  and  grain,  that  he  has  fixed  his  horizons — horizons  which, 
h»n.'  a^ain,  have  been  found  to  possess  un<»x})0cted  constancy  and 
exti-nsion.  By  the  aid  of  these  tools,  forged  by  himself,  and  which 
othiTs  would  have  disdained,  he  has  given  the  key  to  the  geology 
of  two  great  provinces  of  Scotland  ;  he  has  thus  dfme  for  the  strati- 
^rntpliy  of  the  Highlands  what  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  done  for 
the  liistory  of  the  eruptions  of  that  region,  and  both  names  will 
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remain  associated  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  phases  of  Scottish 
geology. 

II.  The  share  of  those  who  have  followed  Professor  Lapworth  is 
sufficiently  handsome  to  enable  me,  without  depreciating  their  merits, 
to  insist  upon  those  of  him  who  was  the  precursor.  The  earlier 
work  had  shown  general  affinity  to  Alpine  structure.  That  of 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home,  whilst  adding  precision  to  the  resemblance, 
at  the  same  time  has  brought  out  differences  of  which  the  interest 
is  considerable. 

The  Geological  Survey,  although  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
old  views,  hastened  to  undertake  the  general  study  of  the  region 
where  the  phenomena  pointed  out  by  Professor  Lapworth  could  be 
verified  and  followed  out.  Already,  in  1884,  Mr.  Peach,  placed  in 
charge  of  these  investigations,  was  able  to  invite  the  Director- General 
to  come  and  ratify  the  decisive  results  which  had  been  obtained,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  abandoning  the  opinion  he  had  hitherto  held, 
lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  evidence  of  the  facts,  and  in  widely 
announcing  the  change  of  view  by  publishing  in  **  Nature "  *  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  officers  of  the  Survey  had  been  led,  step 
by  step,  and  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  it  was  only  in 
1888  that  a  detailed  report  was  issued  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
observations  made  by  Messrs.  Peach,  Home,  Gunn,  Clough,  Hinxman, 
and  Cadell.*  Since  then,  the  observations  have  been  completed,  but 
the  Report  of  1888  still  represents  the  principal  features  of  the 
results  obtained. 

These  results  are  remarkable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  On 
hearing  that  the  mountains  of  Scotland  showed  ti-aces  of  horizontal 
displacements  comparable  to  those  of  more  recent  mountain  ranges, 
it  was  possible  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  chain  would  prove  to  be 
constructed  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  the  Alps.  Later,  on  finding 
in  the  sections  of  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  important  differences 
between  them  and  the  classical  types  of  Switzerland,  it  was  still 
possible  to  believe  that  these  differences  might  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  by  varying  the  method  of  interpretation  they 
might  be  reconciled.  All  such  expectation  must,  I  think,  be  given 
up ;  the  differences  are  real  and  profound ;  their  causes  and  their 
theoretical  importance  can  be  discussed,  but  their  existence  cannot 
be  contested. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  three  great  planes — or  better,  three  great 
independent  surfaces  of  "  push  "  or  carriage  (thrust  planes).  Each 
of  these  has  produced  horizontal  displacements  of  several  kilometres. 
For  the  third,  the  most  easterly,  these  displacements  attain  15 
kilometres.  The  first  two  have  brought  into  superposition  above 
the  normal  series  only  beds  similar  to  those  which  they  overlie; 
the  third,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  a  different  series  into 
superposition — precisely  that  of  the  ancient  "recent  gneisses"  of 
Murchison.  In  places,  the  last  thrust  plane  comes  to  override  the 
first  two ;  80  that  there  is  then  a  three-storied  edifice,  the  two  lower 

1  "Nature,"  18th  Nofember,  1884. 
*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1888,  p.  378. 
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stnries  built  up  of  the  same  materials  as  the  basement,  and  the  third 
formed  of  different  materials.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  but 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  certain  (though  I  have  seen  but  one 
example  of  it,  and  ooold  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  its  examina- 
tion), is  that  the  third  story  does  not  everywhere  rest  upon  the 
second,  but  cuts  across  the  latter  obliquely  so  as  to  He  upon  the  first, 
or  even  immediately  upon  the  basement.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
complication,  of  which  other  instances  have  not  been  recognized. 
Series  of  thrust  planes,  arranged  one  behind  the  other  in  ichelorif 
and  each  producing  horizontal  displacements  of  several  kilometres, 
are  well  known,  notably  in  Provence.  But  each  of  these  thrusts 
corresponds  with  a  distinct  fold ;  each  one  has  its  own  domain,  and 
does  not  trespass  upon  its  neighbour's.  In  Scotland  one  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  one  is  face  to  face  with  a  unique 
phenomenon,  and  that  the  division  in  three  folds,  each  forming  one 
of  the  three  stories,  is  non-existent 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  still  more  important  in  my  eyes ; 
it  is  the  absence  of  inverted  beds.     In  the  Alps  and  in  Provence 
what  characterizes  these  phenomena  of  horizontal  movements  is  the 
more  or  less  intermittent  presence  of  beds  succeeding  one  another 
in  inverse  order,  the  oldest  above,  the  most  recent  below.     These 
inverted  beds  are  at  the  same  time  generally  dragged  out ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  normal  thickness  of  the  divisions  is  there  very  greatly 
reduced.    It  is  these  beds  that  seem  to  give  the  clue  to  the  phenomenon 
and    that   have   allowed  Professor   Heim  to  formulate  his  theory, 
comparing  it  to  the  unfolding  of  a  fold,  the  base  of  which,  forced 
to  stretch  over  a  larger  area,  undergoes  a  kind  of  rolling  out.     It 
would  be  very  easy,  it  is  true,  to  answer  that  in  Scotland  the  dimi- 
nution in  thickness  has  proceeded  to  zero ;  that  the  dragging  out 
process  has  been  carried  on  so  as  to  become  suppression,  and  the 
same  mechanism  can  still  be  resorted  to.     But  there  is  something 
further :  above  each  thrust  plane  there  are  in  Scotland  also  beds  in 
an  abnormal  position,  only  this  position  is  of  quite  another  kind  ; 
these  beds  are  oblique  to  the  thrust  plane  and  are  indefinitely  repeated 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  small  faults  with  a  hade  a  little  larger 
than  the  dip  of  the  beds.     In  other  words,  each  of  our  three  stories 
has  8l  floor ;  but  this  floor,  instead  of  being  formed  of  planks  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  story,  is  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  cutting  these 
planks  into  slices  obliquely  uptilted.     All  these  slices  are  similar 
among  themselves,  always  sloping  to  the  east,  i.e.  towards  the  side 
whence   the  movement  has  come,  and   the  beds  are  never  inverted. 
The  small  se})arating  faults  are  usually  not  very  obvious,  and  con- 
sequently, finding  similar  beds  recurring  over  large  areas,  without 
apparent  horizons  and  always  dipping  in   the   same  direction,  one 
would  be  led  to  attribute  to  them  impossible  thicknesses.     It  is  here 
that  the  utility  of  the  subdivisions  introduced  in  the  series  becomes 
manifest :  one  is  confronting  a  set  of  numbered  beds,  the  numbers  of 
which,  though  not  very  distinct,  are  yet  well  known  and  are  every- 
where recognizable  by  minute  examination.     This  examination  has 
been   carried  out  in  an  extraordinarily  careful   and   conscientious 
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yMtunov.  In  i>--  wf,wn  vinited  hj  iiB,  in  the  midtt  of  this  i 
ii>  U-r?a  Minv*  it'iH.iiililiiig  one  another  and  repeated  ia  ua: 
>i— rit'i><"<-'<'<*  "I*  '"''  ""^  came  across  a  single  compartmeE 
'V-.'"li  Mi.  1Vni.)i  wiiN  iiot  alilt!  to  atiow  US  the  detail  tvpreeentei 
n  |.l..iiiiiuit  I'ti  II  Hiiiile  of  Tuig-u  ;  uot  one  bed  of  which  Mr.  P 
•r.i^  1  ■>•<>  1«'r.>ivliiiiic]  Icll  iiK  the  number. 

V}i<-  iiiriitip'iiiL'iit  tlint  I  have  been  attempting  to  deflcril 
ts.ii  t\y  whiit  I'MiI'uHHur  Siiess  has  called  Khuj'peii-ttTnelur  (itiibrit 
.^■"ii.'^iir'-J,  anil  it  ia  to  lie  seen  prodnced,  in  the  fiiimese  Jun 
II HM »'.-<!,  HH  n  particular  case  of  folds ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  strui 
iT-i:i.a  one  wiin]<!  obtain  by  imagioiug  a  series  of  folds  inclim 
:jit)  nmc  diri'clioii  and  by  further  BuppoKing  that  in  all  thvse 
:lii'  talf  C'lrri.wponding  to  tlie  inverted  beds  bsd  been  suppre 
Wiiu  makea  the  explanation  difficult  here  is  the  fact  that  the  iii 
^iii'i:;  is  luciilizpd  in  the  floors  of  the  three  stories,  that  is  to  at 
bua-U  of  dejjosils  iif  small  thickness ;  one  is  at  first  led,  under  1 
.niii'iicions.  to  attribute  it  to  the  friction  due  to  the  masses  m 
liii«4  b«en  moved.  It  wonld  be  easr  to  fliip[)0Be  that  these  bimda 
'.••.fci  plicatf i)  hy  the  tihearin^.  as  n  cloth  can  be  wrinkled  iiy  pai 
Tliif  hands  over  its  siirfnce,  but  it  is  leHs  easy  to  conceive  how  I 
t'l'i'is  have  been  repjnced  by  hnlf-1'ojds,  or  moru  exactly  hon 
)iii<.-dtii)n  can  hiive  bi-cii  replaced  by  a  breaking  up  into  fragn 
iK.'O'nipaiiied  by  a  uniform  uptilting  of  the  succt'sxive  fragmentf 
\Vithi>ut  for  the  present  seeking  for  the  meaning  and  cane 
im'h  of  thexe  complications,  a  common  character  becomes 
iiii.;nishable :  folds  are  absent  or  exist  only  in  a  concealed  f 
At:  least,  those  that  are  met  with  are  local  accidents  which 
scHri'eiy  be  appealed  to  in  explaining  tlie  wliole  of  the  ]iheiuiii 
^'hematically  one  oan  always  refer  any  movement  to  a  fold  of  w 
a  portion  has  disappeared  ;  but  whereas  in  the  Alps  such  a 
ap[H<arance  is  always  mnmentary  and  allows  the  complete  fol 
rtvippear  at  n  short  distance,  in  Scotland  the  disa|>[>earance  ol 
iiiverte<1  portions  is  constant  and  almost  without  exception.  Ii 
one  case,  the  explanation  by  means  of  fohla  is  the  resnlt  of  d 
ol'servntion ;  in  the  other  it  is  based  on  a  priori  reasonnit;. 
UitTerence  may  lie  expressed  in  yet  another  way :  in  the  Alp* 
suppression  of  beds  is  almost  always  due  to  sliding  parulli 
the  stratification,  and  I  have  attempted  in  a  previous  artich 
explain  that  this  was  a  natural  conseqaence  of  the  para  lb 
between  the  beds  and  the  forces  of  cimipression.  In  Scotland  1 
is  (he  same  parallelism  and  yet  the  slides,  with  the  exception  o: 
three  great  thrusts,  are  almost  always  oblique  to  the  stratifio 
of  the  deposits.  For  so  complete  a  change  there  must  certain! 
m  general  and  deep-seated  cause.  I'his  cause  cannot  reosonab) 
aiinght  fur  in  tbi)  nature  of  the  forces  in  action;  it  must  tlier 
diipiitid  upon  the  resistances  brought  into  play.  A  remarkable  s 
lenlx  by  Mr.  Cadell,  partly  carried  out  with  the  ooUt 
Vi  Peaoh,  ia  perhaps  such  as  to  throw  some  light 
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It  was  necessary  to  Qse  substances  capable  of  plication  within 
certain  limits,  but  incapable  of  supporting  a  greater  strain  without 
fracture ;  alternations  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  damp  sand  fulfilled 
this  condition  ;  moreover,  deformation  was  allowed  free  play  by  not 
weighting  by  the  addition  of  any  foreign  body  the  mass  of  com- 
pressed beds.  This  was  to  deviate  appreciably  from  the  natural 
conditions  where  the  weight  of  the  beds,  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  masses  in  motion,  plays  a  considerable  part,  whilst  in  the 
experiment  this  action  is  negligeable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by 
these  means  structures  are  produced  comparable  with  those  of  the 
Highlands,  one  may  conclude  that  the  causes  of  the  peculiarities 
presented  are  conneote^d  with  a  diminished  ploslicity,  due  either  to 
the  nature  of  the  beds,  or  rather  to  th^'ir  diminished  thickness. 
It  is,  indeed,  admitted  now,  following  Professor  Heim,  that  the 
plasticity  to  which  the  folds  of  mountain  beds  testify  is  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  slowness  of  the  movements,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  enormous  weight  with  which  the  folded  parts  were  charged. 
Fur  solid  bodies,  with  sufficient  pressure,  the  distribution  of  this 
pressure  becomes,  as  with  liquids,  equal  in  every  direction;  and 
then,  even  if  the  cohesive  forces  be  overcome,  the  particles, 
energetically  maintained  from  all  sides,  are  incapable  of  any  but 
very  slight  relative  motion  j  the  body  is  deformed  progressively, 
and  without  breaking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cadell's  experiments  reproduced  with 
surprising  fidelity  some  of  the  singular  sections  described  in  Scotland, 
notably  the  superposed  thrust  planes,  and  the  beds  piled  up  over 
themselves.  The  starting  point  is  always  the  formation  of  a  fold  ; 
but  the  beds  thus  brought  in  relief,  being  no  longer  sustained 
laterally,  break,  and  their  fragments  transgress  one  over  the  other; 
the  fold  remains  visible  in  the  depth,  although  its  form  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  sivrface  owing  to  this  kind  of  breaking  up  into 
pieces.  As  regards  the  piling  up,  the  experiments  produce  it  only 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  system,  almost  always  above  a  thrust 
plane,  and  as  an  extreme  case  of  the  collapse  of  an  arch.  The 
friction  exerted  by  an  upper  thrust  plane  therefore  plays  no  part 
here,  and  one  is  led  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  so  likewise  in 
the  natural  phenomenon,  or  at  least  that  the  friction  above  has  only 
intervened  so  far  as  to  cause  the  piled  up  fragments  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  and  to  dispose  them  more  liorizontally. 
In  otlier  words,  the  slices  of  piled  up  beds  would  represent  slices 
which  have  advanced  further  than  that  which  is  above  them,  and 
not  so  far  as  that  which  is  beneath ;  and  which,  moreover,  because 
of  their  small  thickness,  have  undergone  in  a  greater  measure  the 
retarding  or  accelerating  action  of  the  masses  between  which  they 
lay.  In  this  form,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  formula 
can  be  generalized,  and  gives  in  a  very  simple  manner  the  general 
explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  the  thrust  masses  have  been  split  up 
into  a  series  of  horizontal  slices  which  have  moved  independently 
of  one  another ; '  the  thick  masses  in  one  piece,  the  others  subject 

^  This  is  exactly  the  formula  wliich  I  proposed  two  years  ago,  when  pointing  out 
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Jut  iadiwDM  of  tbe  nei^^hbouring  masses.  Taken  thus, 
'**■  f  ""^i  ot'It  iJ"*"  ^'"'"  ''**'  ''J'  "!''<>'»  I  »ttemptod  before  to 
tbi»  liTiy  Alpine  movements  in  that,  as  re^rds  the  latter,  tUe 
■iiniBan«'iu«|^  (^  precisely  the  beds  themBelvea.  the  planes  of 
»iici:«H  i^nr  it'  pUnes  of  st  rati fical ion,  and  therefore  atniost 
^'Vfi''°i*  in  Minbrt--  'n  Sootland.  as  in  the  Alps,  the  pressures  at 
i"  Id  ftmn  an  arch,  then,  us  tliey  became  greater,  the  arch  in 

fir*i  ""^"^^^  ^j,„ij  )»  bent  downwards,  and  in  the  other  would 
"*,  prttftat  OMilintting,  sliditi^  tnoTeuients  would  take  place, 
rvi  'ar  tbe  l^'i'Dg  i"  *he  reclining  fold,  and  following  the 
fclrt  n*  in  ih*  h^'ken  one.  Tho  difference  between  the  two  regions 
^li  h*  doe  to  •  difference  in  plwaticily.  i.e.  to  a  difference  of 
^Lit  or  thickness  in  the  masses  compressed.  It  will  be  seen  l.ow 
^T  lilts  explanation  agrees  with  tlie  theory,'  according  to  which 
,  '^i~i^B(W  of  the  anperficial  rocks  cumpreased  in  cunsequence  of 
VT  ^uJjnc  of  the  earth  increases  with  time,  Tlie  differencea 
r*j  ..nn  ihe  mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  Alps  would  be  a  giutlion 
^figf^  Xo  dotibt  this  is  yet  but  «  hypothetical  consequence;  it 
'1^  •Jil^'l-  however,  that  it  is  further  conhrmod  by  a  comparison 
■'ii  ihe  iVttl-measnre  range.  This  chain,  so  well  studied  by  Prof. 
.  ,',r]f  in  tbe  Ardenne,  presents,  on  the  borders  of  the  coal-field, 
r  jBimttetliate  structure,  the  part  played  by  faults  being  there 
^K*  nM^ntuaied  than  in  the  Alps,  and  less  so  than  in  Scotland. 
>.  HOT  MM.  I  cannot  share  Mr.  Cadell's  opinion  when  he  says  that 
jr  jqcanining  the  Alps  by  the  light  of  the  new  facts  recognized  in 
Af  Highlands,  and  confirmed  by  laboratory  experiments,  the  same 


^^.■^nres  i 


ill  be  found  there.     It  is  not  the  observers  who  are  at 


^ik  it  is  the  mountains  wbich  are  not  the  same. 

111.  Ei<ide  by  side  with  the  etuily  of  the  moTements  themselres 
fittaX  he  noted  that  of  the  metamorpliisni  due  to  them.  Nowhere, 
wrha)v>.  outside  the  works  of  Reusch,  in  Norway,  have  clearer  or 
4).w  instructive  examples  been  de8cri)>ed.  In  the  conglomerates, 
wldilea  are  seen  to  lengthen  in  the  direction  of  the  movement, 
yrii'iie  is  developed  in  the  quartzitea,  transforming  them  into 
iHitMoeoiie  sohists  traversed  by  little  felspathic  veins  ("  veins  of 
Mj;matite  ").  AH  these  effects  go  on  increasing  as  one  approaches 
fho  esat,  and  beneath  the  last  great  thrust  plane  we  were  enabled  to 
(^  R  remarkable  section  where,  by  reason  of  the  repetition  of  the 
\^\b,  one  can  follow  almost  step  by  step  the  progress  of  tntns- 
fi>nnation,  to  a  point  at  which  the  beds  altogether  cease  to  be 
Koognizable,  and  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
oiyatalline  schists  ("  Maine  Schists")  wbich  surmount  them. 

At  other  points,  on  the  contrary,  wht-re  the  upper  "  story  "  (in 
1  oouseijtienae  of  a  leaser  degree  of  denudation)  advances  further  to 
'  B  separation  of  tbe  two  systems  is  clear  and  distinct; 
1  fuond  at  the  base  of  tbe  crystalline  schists  a  veritable 

!Ottitli  iisationi  eibibitsd  tho  mnterial  rculiEntiou  a!  this  theoretical  iili>s. 
wills  iJoad.  Sd.  20th  December,  1N90,  Itepart  of  M.  Dautir£e  on  th« 
ptiie. 
;«td Darwin,  Phil.  Tniu.  Boy.  Soc.  1887,  p.  281. 
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friction  breooia  several  metres  thick  in  which  the  broken  fragments 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  is  divided  into  parallel  layers 
and  appears  stratified.     The  bedding  is  here  evidently  mechanical ; 
it  is  a  cleavage  of  the  broken  mass.     For  Mr.  Peach  the  phenomenon 
is  the  same  when  the  fragments  cease  to  be  visible  and  when  they 
melt   into    an    entirely  crystalline   paste.      Everything  then,   the 
textare  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  sedimentation  or 
its  crystalline  structure,  would  be  the  result  of  mechanical  action, 
and  that  over  an  area  of  some  thousands  of  square  kilometres.     It 
would  even  not  be  necessary  to  regard  this  enormous  mass  of  schists 
as  corresponding  to  any  particular  stage ;  the  materials  of  which  it 
consists  would   be  furnished  pell-mell  by  the  rocks  and  deposits 
anterior  to  the  movements.     Here  the  hypothesis  becomes  some- 
what too  colossal  to  enable  one  to  associate  oneself  with   it.     It 
seems  to  me  difficult  not  to  see  in  these  crystalline  schists  as  a  whole, 
one  special  formation  of  definite  age,  which  if  not  yet  determined 
is  certainly  anterior  to  the  Cambrian,  a  true  stage  (4tage)  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  more  or  less  to  be  likened  to 
the  micaceous  schists  and  slates  (phyllades)  which  in  France  form 
the  top  of  the  crystallophyllian  series.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
apparent  thickness  of  this  group  is  augmented  by  a  series  of  thrust 
planes  and  by  the  mechanical  piling  up  already  described ;  it  may 
also  be  admitted  that  the  visible  bedding  is  cleavage.     But  in  the 
absence  of  new  arguments  one  can  scarcely  go  further ;  the  still 
recognizable  patches  of  ancient  gneisses  or  of  Silurian  beds  found 
within  the  mass,  must  be  considered  as  more  ancient  or  more  recent 
parts  brought  in  by  folds  or  by  faults ;  but  they  cannot  bear  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  mass  was  formed  of  the  same  materials. 
As  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  thick  sedimentary  series  entirely 
wanting  a  few  kilometres  to  the  west,  it  reminds  one  exactly  of 
what   takes   place   in   the  Alps  in  the  zone  between  the  massifs 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa.     It  would  even  be  possible  to 
follow,  member  by  member,  a  curious  correspondence  in  position 
between  the  series  of  the  two  regions :  the  gneisses  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain  would  tally  with  those  of  the  Scottish  coast ;  on  these 
gneisses  rest  unconformably  on   the   one   hand   the  Carboniferous 
deposits,  on  the  other  the  Torridon  Sandstones  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently ;  the  quartzites  and  limestones  of  the  Trias  take  the  place 
of  the  Cambrian  quartzites  and  limestones  of  Scotland,  and,  east  of 
the  last  named,  instead  of  seeing  a  reappearance  of  the  older  divisions 
over  which  they  lie  to  the  west,  we  encounter  only  an  immense  suc- 
cession of  schists  unknown  on  the  other  side,  the  Moine  schists  in 
Scotland  and  the  lustrous  schists  in  the  Alps.     Jn  these  last,  more- 
over, patches  of  Trias  are  found  intercalated,  as  shreds  of  Cambrian 
are  enclosed  in  the  schists  of  Scotland. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  place  to  insist  upon  these  Moine  Schists, 
the  question  which  of  all  others  remains  the  most  obscure,  and  on 
which  next  to  nothing  has  been  published.  The  last  observations 
I  wish  to  mention  in  concluding  are  those  relating  to  the  gneiss 
rocks  of  the  coast.  There  the  post-Cambrian  movements  are  no 
longer  felt ;  the  prodigiously  dislocated  region  whicb  we  Yiav©  \)^Qti 
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studying  is  saooeeded  by  another  where  reigns  the  appearance  of  the 
most  oomplete  calm,  where  the  gneisses  themselves  are  bat  feebly 
and  gently  undulated,  where  the  sandstones  which  overlie  them  have 
almost  everywhere  remained  horizontal.  These  sandstones  (Torridon 
Sandstone),  of  which  I  have  already  said  one  word,  reosdl  the  aspect 
of  our  Permian  stage  by  their  coarsely  detrital  nature  and  by  their 
red  and  brown  colour;  in  their  entire  thickness,  which  is  great, 
there  is  no  trace  of  metamorphism.  They  are,  however,  incon- 
testably  older  than  the  Cambrian  quartzites  everywhere  to  be  seen 
resting  unconformably  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east  on  the  slices  of  the 
obliquely  cut  horizontal  sandstones.  Erosion  has  deeply  sculptured 
these  sandstones  into  isolated  peaks  of  quaint  and  abrupt  shapes, 
like  immense  fortresses  guarding  the  coast-line ;  strangers,  as 
MacCuUoch  said — the  first  geologist  who  described  them — by  their 
nature  and  by  their  structure  to  all  that  surrounds  them,  they  seem 
astonished  to  find  themselves  where  they  are.  Their  horizon  tali  ty, 
their  freshness,  their  resemblance  to  more  recent  deposits,  these  are 
so  many  indications  that  the  basement  on  which  they  rest  has  itself 
remained  much  as  it  was  in  those  ancient  times.  What  can  be 
studied  at  their  base  then  are  the  gneisses  such  as  they  were  before 
the  Cambrian  epoch. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance ;  it  is  owing  to  circumstances 
of  this  kind  that  the  study  of  the  gneisses  will  always  be  easier  and 
more  fruitful  in  more  northern  countries  than  in  ours.  Where  the 
Earth's  crust  has  been  dislocated  up  to  more  recent  times,  the 
gneisses  are  only  exhibited  to  us  with  all  the  transformations  due  to 
metamorphism  and  to  the  successive  injection  of  igneous  rocks.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  complexity  has  given  rise  to  special  types 
(though  I  do  not  think  that  a  serious  study,  without  preconceived 
views,  has  yet  been  carried  out  in  this  direction) ;  but  at  any  rate 
such  a  complexity  renders  it  more  difficult  to  assign  to  each  agent 
the  part  it  may  have  played.  Where  on  the  contrary,  as  in  Scotland, 
deformation  has  stopped  at  its  first  stage,  the  problem  is  simplified, 
and  the  chances  are  greater  that  precise  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  gneisses  of  the  Scottish  coast  are  basic  gneisses,  in  which  the 
mica  is  replaced  by  amphibole  or  pyroxene ;  they  are  granitoid 
gneisses,  i.e.  the  arrangement  of  the  dark-coloured  materials  along 
parallel  lines  is  but  faintly  indicated  in  them.  They  are  traversed 
by  numerous  basic  veins,  from  diabases  to  peridotites,  and  all 
anterior  to  the  Torridon  Sandstone.  These  gneisses,  as  I  have  said, 
constituted  the  platform  against  which  the  tremendous  flood  of  the 
Silurian  displacements  stopped  without  shaking  it;  but  in  it  are 
found  traces  of  more  ancient  movements,  later  than  the  basic  veins, 
and  prior  to  the  Torridon  Sandstone.  These  movements  it  has  been 
possible  to  study  in  detail,  and  they  have  yielded  precious  data. 

They  are  narrowly  localised  along  lines  or  bands  of  small  breadth, 
compared  by  Mr.  Peach  to  vertical  thrust  planes  ;  along  these  lines, 
which  sometimes  follow  the  veins,  the  latter  are  transformed  into 
hornblende  schists,  with  a  little  mica  and  lenses  of  dioritio  matter; 
the  peridotites  p€iss  into  talcose  schists.  In  the  gneisses  there  is 
mica  formed  in  lines  along  the  direction  of  the  movement;  the  new 
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planes  of  orientation  are  independent  of  the  primitive  foliation, 
which  they  out  across,  and  sometimes  obliterate  completely,  and  all 
the  stages  of  the  changes  can  be  followed.  It  will  be  seen,  since  the 
original  foliation  here  plays  no  part,  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  in  a  granite ;  one  is  assisting,  in  fact,  at  the  formation  of 
gneiss,  and  of  amphibolic  schists,  by  means  of  the  foliation  of  granitoid 
rocks.  This  theory  has  already  been  several  times  proposed,  and 
has  been  cited  in  support  of  other  observed  facts ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  these  facts  can  present  themselves  more  clearly  or  offer 
an  easier  verification  than  those  under  consideration. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  effect  is  produced  in  narrow  areas 
only ;  but  it  is  so  by  a  phenomenon  which  is  only  exceptionally 
localised,  and  which,  from  what  is  known  of  its  other  effects,  is 
capable  of  extension  over  masses  of  almost  indefinite  size.  One  is 
thus  in  a  position  to  conclude  that  the  foliation  of  eruptive  rocks 
is  one  of  the  possible  and  even  probable  modes  of  formation  of 
gneiss.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  seen  already,  the  same 
mechanical  metamorphism  may  be  applied  to  sedimentary  rocks. 
Moreover,  M.  Michel  Levy  has  proved  that  the  injection  of  eruptive 
into  sedimentary  rocks  can  equally  produce  true  gneisses :  perhaps 
only  in  this  case  is  it  less  easy  to  conceive  of  the  extension  of  the 
phenomenon  to  vast  areas.  Lastly,  there  may  be  gneisses  formed 
originally  and  directly  in  the  state  of  gneiss,  corresponding  in  such 
a  case  to  the  first  crust  of  the  solidified  globe.  Dr.  A.  C.  Lawson  has 
described  an  interesting  example  of  this  in  Canada,  which  would 
approximate  this  mode  of  formation  to  that  of  the  eruptive  rocks. 
Here  are,  then,  three  possible  origins,  outside  all  theory,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is 
very  seldom  possible  for  each  particular  case.  The  observations  of 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  mark,  however,  a  further  step  towards  the 
solution,  and  what  L.  von  Buch  said  of  the  Tyrol  may  be  repeated 
here.  All  geologists  who  take  up  these  questions  should  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Scottish  coast. 

In  concluding  this  summary,  it  remains  to  me  to  express  the 
desire  that  these  beautiful  discoveries  may  be,  as  soon  as  possible, 
published  in  all  their  details.  The  Report  of  1888  is  but  a  resume 
of  the  most  important  facts  ;  one  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  to 
demand,  a  complete  monograph.  All  the  elements  of  such  a 
monoj^raph  will  soon  be  gathered  together;  they  must  be  made 
public.  It  is  desirable  that  a  micrographio  study  should  accompany 
and  give  precision  to  all  the  observations  relating  to  metamorphism, 
and  especially  that  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  perusal  of  the 
Memoir  on  detailed  maps.  An  immense  amount  of  labour  has  been 
undergone  in  carrying  out  this  survey  :  the  reduction  to  a  scale  one- 
sixth  of  that  of  the  original  maps  will  cause  an  almost  inextricable 
complication  of  lines,  and  the  loss  of  the  benefit  of  part  of  the 
work.  1'he  region  presents  an  interest  sufficiently  exceptional,  and 
sufficiently  general,  to  raise  it  above  the  rules  of  ordinary  routine, 
and  the  question  of  cost  is  not  an  obstacle.  England  is  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  its  glory. 

DJBCAOB   III. — VOL.   I. — NO.   III.  9 
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II. — On  a  Mkteorio  Stonk  found  at  Makariwa,  nrak  Inver- 
OARGTLL,  New  Zealand.  By  Q.  H.  F.  Ulrioh,  F.Q.S.,  Prof, 
of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand.     (Proo.  Royal  Society,  London,  18^3.) 

THE  specimen  described  in  this  Memoir  was  found  in  the  year 
1879,  in  a  bed  of  clay,  which  was  cut  through  in  making  a 
railway  at  Invercargill,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand.  Originally  this  meteorite  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  to  have  weighed  4  or  5  lbs.,  but  it 
was  broken  up,  and  only  a  few  small  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
The  stone  evidently  consisted  originally  of  an  intimate  admixture  of 
metallic  matter  (nickel  iron)  and  of  stony  material,  but  much  of  the 
metallic  portion  has  undergone  oxidation.  Microscopic  examination 
of  thin  sections  shows  that  the  stony  portion,  which  is  beautifully 
ohondritic  in  structure,  contains  olivine,  enstatite,  a  glass,  and 
probably  also  magnetite,  and  through  these  stony  materials  the 
nickel  iron  and  troilite  are  distributed.  The  specific  gravity  of 
portions  of  the  stone  was  found  to  vary  between  3'31  and  3*54, 
owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  metallic  particles.  A  partial 
chemical  examination  of  this  meteorite  was  made  by  the  author  and 
Mr.  James  Allen,  but  the  complete  analysis  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  F.RS.,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  analysis, 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  percentage  mineral  composition 
of  the  Makariwa  meteorite  may  be  expressed  approximately  by  the 
following  numbers;  nickel  iron  1,  oxides  of  nickel  and  iron  10, 
troilite  6,  enstatite  39,  olivine  44. 


la  El  ^V^  I  E  "W"  S. 

L — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Genera  of  Paueozoio 
Bracbiofoda.  Part  I.  By  James  Hall,  assisted  by  John  M. 
Clarke.  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Palaeontology.  Vol.  VIII.  1892.  Large  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  367,  with 
43  Plates. 

IN  many  valuable  volumes  Professor  Hall  has  described  the 
Palaeozoic  fossils  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  long  series 
of  years  during  which  he  has  been  labouring  in  his  appointed  field, 
progress  has  necessarily  been  made  in  other  lands  and  by  other 
workers.  Consequently,  work  that  was  admirable  twenty  years  ago 
runs  some  risk  of  being  overlooked  at  the  present  day  unless  it  is 
brought  into  line  with  recent  discoveries.  To  summarise  and  con- 
solidate the  knowledge  of  the  past  enables  us  to  appreciate  better 
both  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  our  science,  and  affords 
the  surest  ground  for  further  progress.  This  is  the  task  that  is  now 
being  attempted  for  Palseozoio  Brachiopoda  by  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Clarke,  and  the  first-fruits  of  their  toil  are  seen  in  the  volume 
before  us. 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  describe  very  completely  each  genus 
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and  8Qb-genu8,  comparing  it  with  allied  genera  and  referring  to  it 
the  more  important  species  both  of  America  and  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  a  good  bibliography  is  given  of  each  genus,  and  every 
attempt  made  to  ensure  that  it  shall  receive  the  name  by  which  its 
first  aathor  intended  that  it  should  be  known.  So  far  as  the  work 
is  at  present  carried,  it  deals  with  the  genera  usually  classed  as 
Inarticulata  or  Tretenterata,  and  with  those  genera  of  the  Articulata 
that  may  naturally  be  grouped  around  Or  this.  Leptana,  Chonetea,  and 
Productus.  The  second  part,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  already 
far  advanced,  will  deal  with  the  spire-bearing  and  terebratuloid 
forms.  No  attempt  is  made  to  group  the  genera  in  families,  for  the 
authors  consider  that  such  a  classification  would  be  "  arbitrary  and 
Procrustean,  and  would  only  be  embarrassing  to  the  student  without 
any  corresponding  benefit."  The  relationships  of  the  genera  are, 
however,  treated  of  in  separate  chapters. 

The  casual  reader  of  this  work  will  note,  perhaps  with  dismay, 
a  very  large  number  of  new  generic  names.  The  authors,  indeed, 
confess  that  they  have  used  **  as  many  terms  of  this  value  as  are  in 
any  way  justifiable."  They  assure  us,  however,  that  the  future  will 
prove  some  of  these  generic  groups  to  be  still  too  broad;  and  no 
student  of  the  recent  progress  of  systematic  zoology  can  venture  to 
contradict  them.  Such  new  terms  are :  Barroisella  (type,  Lingula 
subspatul^ta,  M.  &  W.)  ;  Tomastna  (type,  Lingula  Criei,  Da  v.) ; 
DiscinopstH  (type,  Acrotreta*^  GuUelmi,  Matthew)  ;  (Ehlertella  (type, 
Disctna  pleurites^  Meek)  ;  Ltndsiroemella  (type,  L.  aspidium,  n.  sp.) ; 
Boemerella  (type,  Disctjia  grandis,  Vanuxem) ;  Plectorihis  (type, 
Orthts  pUcatella,  Hall) ;  Dinorthis  (type,  Orthi»  pectinella,  Emmons) ; 
Flasiomys  (type,  Orthts  suhquadrata.  Hall) ;  Hebertella  (type,  Orthis 
sintMta,  Hall)  ;  Heterorihis  (type,  Orthis  Clytiey  Hall)  ;  Dalmanella 
(type,  Orihis  testudinaria,  Dalman)  ;  Orthottchia  (type,  Orthis  ? 
Morgantana,  Derby) ;  Billingsella  (type,  Orthis  Pepinay  Hall) ;  Pro^ 
torthis  (type,  Orthis  Billingsij  Hartt) ;  PolytcBchia  (type,  Heviipronites 
apiralia,  Whitf.)  ;  Orthidium  (type,  Orthis  gemmiculay  Bill.)  ;  Kay- 
terella  (type,  Orthis  lepida,  Schnur)  ;  Rafinesquina  (type,  Leptcena 
aliemala,  Conrad) ;  Leptella  (type,  LeptiBfia  sordida.  Bill.);  Christiania 
(type,  Leptana  suhqnadrata.  Hall)  ;  Chonostrophia  (type,  Choneies 
reversa,  Whitf.) ;  Chonopectus  (type,  Chonetes  Fischeri,  Norw.  an«i 
Pratt.).  After  this  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  certain  old  and  well- 
known  names  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  although  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  retained  is  rather  different  from  that  attributed  to 
them  of  recent  years.  Thus,  Orthis  proj)er  is  here  restricted  to  a 
small  group  of  species  of  which  Orthis  callactis  is  the  type ; 
Strophomena  is  at  last  applied  to  the  s})eeie8  for  which  Rafinesque 
oripjinally  intended  it,  viz.  Leptcena  pJannmhona,  Uall,  while  Leptana 
naturally  returns  to  the  well-known  species  that  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  existence  was  acknowledged  as  its  type,  the  Conchites 
rhomhoidnfis  of  Wilckens  or  Froducta  rngosa  of  Hisinger,  a  fossil 
that  lias  for  many  j'ears  usurped  the  title  of  Strophomena.  Tt  will 
be  noticed  that  these  chang(.»s,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  restitution  of  Clitarnhonites,  Pander,  to  the  place  from. 
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which  it  was  ousted  by  D'Orbigny's  Orthisina,  are  no  resuscitation 
of  "  rusty  rubbish/'  but  are  simply  a  return  to  names  that  were 
actually  used  by  scientific  writers  until,  through  ignorance  or 
impudence,  other  names  were  substituted  for  them.  Those  critics 
who  raise  such  an  outcry  over  changes  of  nomenclature  would  often 
find,  if  only  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  matters,  that 
the  names  they  take  upon  themselves  to  defend  are  but  modem 
upstarts  after  all.  In  oonsidenng  a  question  so  vast  and  so  far- 
reaohing  as  this  of  nomenclature,  we  must  take  into  account  not 
merely  our  own  short  lives,  nor  even  the  poor  hundred  years  that 
comprise  the  history  of  systematic  zoology,  but  the  centuries  that 
are  to  come  and  the  posterity  for  whom,  if  for  anyone,  we  ourselves 
are  working.  The  student  of  2093,  should  he  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  literary  history  of  the  name  Leptana,  will  regard  the 
thirty  years  of  its  application  to  Plectambonites  transveraalia  as 
"nothing  more  than  a  temporary  aberration. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  ip  these  pages  half  the  interest- 
ing deductions  of  the  authors,  deductions  that  derive  very  great 
importance  from  the  extended  nature  of  the  facts  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  arguments  on  which  they  are  based.  A  slight 
sketch  of  some  of  their  results  with  regard  to  the  Inarticulata  will, 
however,  serve  as  an  example  of  their  method. 

Hitherto  the  muscle-scars  have  been  taken  as  features  of  supreme 
clasHificatory  importance,  but  the  uncertainty  and  frequent  obscurity 
of  these  characters  lead  the  authors  to  subject  them  to  the  nature  of 
the  pedicle-passage,  a  point  in  which  they  agree  with  Dr.  C.  E. 
Beecher.  In  its  early  stages  of  shell-growth,  Lingula  recalls. the 
features  of  obolelloid  shells,  a  type  that  culminated  before  Lingula 
appeared  on  the  scene ;  while  Lingulella  and  Lingulepis,  which 
{>recede  Lingula,  are  actual  links  in  which  the  shape  of  Lingula  is 
combined  with  the  narrow  pedicle-slit  and  simple  muscle-arrange- 
ment of  the  obolelloids.  Our  authors  favour  the  opinion,  which  was 
beginning  to  lose  ground,  that  Lingida  has  persisted  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  present  day ;  numerous  branches,  however,  have 
been  given  off  by  the  way.  Thus,  an  increased  secretion  of  shelly 
substance,  or  stereom,  about  the  insertions  of  the  muscular  and 
parietal  bands  produced  the  median  and  lateral  septa  that  characterize 
Dignomia  and  the  more  recent  Olottidia.  Obolella  is  another  important 
genus  from  which  other  forms  may  be  traced.  In  one  direction,  as 
just  mentioned,  it  is  connected  with  Lingula  by  way  of  Lingulella, 
Similar  specialization  of  muscles,  combined  however  with  retention 
of  the  circular  form,  leads  to  Obolua,  whence  arise  in  different 
directions  Lepiobolus,  Schmidtiat  Paterula  and  Schizobolus. 

It  has  of  late  been  forcibly  impressed  on  us  that  the  same 
structure  may  appear  along  different  lines  of  development,  and  to 
this  the  Braohiopoda  are  no  exception.  On  a  priori  grounds  one 
would  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  two  divisions,  Articulata 
and  Inarticulata,  represent  divergent  branches ;  one  would  rather 
e  that  the  Articulata  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
lata  at  numerous  points.    We  now  know  that  in  many 
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respects  the  more  highly  organised  of  the  Inarticulata  do  approach 
the  Artioulata  To  consider  only  one  character,  the  formation  of  a 
hinge :  in  Barroiiella,  a  descendant  of  Lingula,  the  deltidial  callosities 
are  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  indicate  their  specialization  for 
purposes  of  articalation ;  in  Spondylobolus  a  similar  result  appears 
to  have  been  arrived  at  by  way  of  Obolella,  Trimerella  and  Mono- 
merdla  similarly  tend  to  develop  articular  processes  in  their  pedicle- 
valve,  while  Necholfu  has  a  strong  cardinal  process  in  its  branchial 
valve.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  as  yet  any  distinct 
connection  can  be  established  between  articulate  and  inarticulate 
genera. 

Another  structure  arrived  at  along  two  distinct  lines  is  the  plat- 
form of  the  so-called  Tnmerellid®,  a  family  that,  if  the  authors' 
conclusions  are  correct^  can  of  course  no  longer  be  maintained. 
This  platform  has  been  evolved  by  the  raising  of  the  antenor  e<lges 
of  the  stereom  at  the  bases  of  the  central  and  lateral  muscles,  a 
raising  which  the  authors  suggest  is  due  to  displacement  of,  and 
pressure  against,  the  liver  ;  this  has  induced  a  thickening  of  the 
entire  area  of  muscle-attachment,  and  the  solid  plate  so  formed  has 
been  gradually  excavated  and  changed  into  a  more  or  less  vaulted 
platform.  The  authors  show  that  this  evolution  has  proceeded  from 
IdngtUa  through  Lingulops  and  Lingulasma  to  Trimerella^  and  again 
from  Oboltis  through  Elkania  to  Dinobolu$.  It  is  remarkable  that 
both  these  lines  should  have  culminated  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period,  both  in  the  Guelph  Limestones  of  Canada  and  in  the  upper- 
most beds  of  Gotland;  but  we  would  ascribe  this  to  the  natural 
working  of  the  laws  of  growth  rather  than  to  any  specially  favour- 
able conditions  of  the  later  Silurian  sea. 

Into  their  further  investigations  we  forbear  to  follow  these 
authors;  this,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  deplored,  since  a  peruHal 
of  their  work  is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  for  the  student  of  the 
Brachiopoda,  but  should  prove  both  pleasant  and  instructive  to  all 
naturalists.  For  the  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner, — not  too  greatly  marred  by  such  phrases  as  ''  a  series 
eventuates,"  ''the  edentulous  brachiopods,"  ''features  approach 
desuetude"  and  "to  fortify  a  view,"  and  entirely  free  from  the 
horrible  jargon  of  **  naepionic,"  "  clinologic,"  "  ephebolic  "  and  the 
rest,  that  renders  almost  unintelligible  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  American  work ;  and  there  are  besides  43  plates 
filled  with  figures  most  appropriately  selected  by  the  authors  and 
admirably  rendered  by  the  artists. 

The  large  list  of  those  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  to  whom  Prof.  Hall  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  that  "  federation  of  the 
world  "  in  which  scientific  men  are  far  ahead  of  politicians  ;  and 
the  bibliographic  tables  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  show 
that,  at  least  to  students  of  the  Brachiopoda,  the  walls  of  Babel 
prove  no  hindrance. 

F.  A.  Bather. 
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n. — Annals  op  Beitish  Geology,  1891.  A  Digest  of  the  Books 
AND  Papers  published  during  the  year;  with  Oooasional 
Notes.  By  J.  F.  Blake,  M .A.,  F.G.S.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  X.-434:  ; 
6  Plates.     (London  :  Dulau  &  Co.,  1892.) 

WE  welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  second  issue  of  this 
extremely  useful  work  of  reference,  which  deserves  the 
support  of  all  British  geologists.  It  contains  the  titles  and  abstracts 
of  650  papers,  or  90  more  than  that  of  last  year.  These  are  arranged 
under  the  headings  of :  Genered  Geology ;  Stratigraphical  Geology  ; 
Palaaontology  ;  Mineralogy  ;  Petrology ;  Economics  ;  Maps  and 
Sections ;  Foreign  Geology  (published  in  Britain) ;  Misplaced  ; 
Supplement  for  1890.  The  section  next  to  the  last  is  ''  misplaced  " 
as  to  its  heading  rather  than  as  to  its  matter,  and  would  more 
correctly  have  been  styled  "  addenda."  The  most  important  addition 
to  the  present  volume  is  that  of  the  plates.  Of  these  two  are  maps, 
the  others  reproductions  of  the  illustrations  of  new  fossils,  etc. ;  but 
we  fail  to  see  how  these  can  be  maintained  as  a  feature  in  such 
a  record. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  remarks  of  the  compiler,  which 
in  the  previous  year  were  intercalated  between  [  ]  in  the  text,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  some  sharp  discussions,  are  this  year  confined  to 
notes,  and  fortunately  fewer  in  number,  though  even  now  capable  of 
further  reduction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  up  a  line  of  foot- 
note to  call  attention  to  an  obvious  misprint  of  a  3  for  an  8  (p.  50) ; 
nor  do  such  notes  as  that  on  p.  57  help  anybody.  The  wise  recorder 
obtrudes  his  personality  as  little  as  possible. 

The  patience  and  industry  shown  in  reproducing  lists  of  fossils  is 
most  praiseworthy ;  but  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
where  a  work  practically  consists  entirely  of  such,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  reproduce  it,  as  in  one  instance,  which  covers  nine  pages 
of  these  annals,  even  when  the  585  worthless  MS.  names  of  the 
original  are  omitted. 

Space  might  with  advantage,  too,  be  gained  in  future  by  omitting 
the  section  "  Foreign  Geology  (published  in  Britain),"  which 
necessarily  being  but  the  fragment  of  a  larger  record  is  valut^less, 
because  incomplete,  and  lies  moreover  without  the  scope  of  '*  British 
Geology." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  the  case  of  works  of  this  sort  their  value 
really  begins  only  when  a  number  of  years  have  been  completed ; 
one  or  two  volumes  alone  are  practically  of  little  moment.  Under 
these  circumtitances  all  the  more  credit  attaches  to  the  individual 
who,  single-handed,  has  the  pluck  to  undertake  so  risky  a  venture, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  Geological  Becords  in  this  country,  at  all 
events,  are  not  in  particularly  high  favour. 

We  trust  that  the  means  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  Professor 
Blake  to  continue  a  work  so  well  begun,  for,  as  be  warns  us  in  his 
preface,  "  the  series  can  only  be  continued  beyond  a  third  volume  if 
it  be  made,  at  least,  self-supporting."  Geologists  as  a  body  are  not 
wealthy,  but  are,  nevertheless,  ever  ready  to  contribute  individually 
their  mite  to  a  good  cause;  whilst,  as  to  the  wealthy  few,  verb, 
sap.  suff. 
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I— January  2oth,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.    The  following  communioatiuns  were  read  : — 

1.  '*On  Inclusions  of  Tertiary  Granite  in  the  Gabbro  of  the 
Cuilin  Hills,  Skje ;  and  on  the  Products  resulting  from^  the  Partial 
Fusion  of  the  Acid  by  the  Basic  Kock."  hy  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd, 
j!.R.o.»  Y.P.G.S. 

The  author  first  calls  attention  to  previous  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  extreme  metaraorphism  of  fragments  of  one 
igneous  rock  which  have  been  caught  up  and  enveloped  in  the 
products  of  a  later  eruption.  The  obttervations  of  Fischer,  Lehmann, 
Phillips,  Werveke,  Sandberger,  Lacroix,  Hussak,  Graefif,  Bonney, 
Bauer,  and  others  show  that,  while  the  porphyritic  crystals  of  such 
altered  rocks  exhibit  characteristic  modifications,  the  fused  ground- 
mass  may  have  developed  in  it  striking  spherulitio  structures. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  Loch  Coruiskh,  in  Skye,  there  may  be 
seen  on  a  ridge  known  as  Druim-an-Eidhne,  which  rises  to  a  little 
over  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  very  interesting  junction  of  the 
granitic  rocks  of  the  Red  Mountains  with  the  gabbros  of  the  Cuilin 
Hills.  At  this  place,  inclusions  of  the  granitic  rock,  sometimes 
having  an  area  of  several  square  yards,  are  found  to  be  completely 
enveloped  in  the  mass  of  gabbro.  The  basic  rock  here  exhibits 
all  its  ordinary  characters,  being  a  gabbro  passing  into  a  norite, 
ti'aversed  by  numerous  segregation  veins ;  the  acid  rock  is  an 
augite-granite,  exhibiting  the  micropegmatitic  ("granophyric**)  and 
the  drusy  ("  miarolitic")  structures,  and  it  passes  in  places  into  an 
ordinary  quartz-felsite  ("quartz-porphyry  "). 

Within  the  inclusions,  however,  the  acid  rock  is  seen  to  have 
undergone  great  alteration  from  partial  fusion,  and  it  has  acquired 
the  compact  texture  and  splintery  fracture  of  a  rhyolite ;  weatliered 
surfaces  of  this  rock  are  found  to  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
banded  and  spherulitio  structures. 

Microscopic  study  of  the  rock  of  these  inclusions  shows  that  the 
phenocrysts  of  quartz  and  felspar  remain  intact,  but  exhibit  all  the 
well-known  effects  of  the  action  of  a  molten  glassy  magma  upon 
them.  The  pyroxene,  however,  has  been  more  profoundly  affected, 
and  has  broken  up  into  magnetite  and  other  secondary  minerals. 
The  micropegmatitic  ground-mass,  which  was  the  last  portion  of 
the  rock  to  consolidate,  has  for  the  most  part  been  completely  fused, 
and  in  some  places  has  actually  flowed.  In  the  glassy  mass  thus 
formed,  the  most  beautiful  spherulitio  growths  have  been  developed, 
the  individual  spherulites  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
small  orange.  These  spherulites  are  often  composite  in  character, 
consisting  of  minute  examples  of  the  common  type  enclosed  in  larger 
arborescent  growths  ("  porous-spherulites ")  of  felspar  niicrolites, 
with  silica,  originally  in  the  form  of  opal  and  tridymite,  but  now 
c«inverted  into  quartz,  lying  between  them.  All  the  interesting 
forms  of  spherulitio  growth  which  have  been  so  well  described  by 
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Mr.  Iddings  from  the  Obsidian  Cliff  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
by  Mr.  Whitman  Gross  from  the  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado,  are  most 
admirably  illastrated  in  these  inclasions  of  the  Cailin  Hills.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  naolei  of  some  of  these  large  sphemlites 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  mioropegmatitio  granite  which  have 
escaped  fusion.  Among  the  new  minerals  developed  in  these  incla- 
sions, by  the  action  on  them  of  the  enveloping  magma,  are  pyrites 
and  fayalite  (the  iron-olivine). 

The  phenomena  now  described  are  of  interest  as  setting  at  rest 
all  doabts  as  to  the  order  of  eruption  of  the  several  igneous  masses 
of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  That  the  gabbros  are  younger 
than  the  granites  was  maintained  by  Macculloch  in  1819,  by  J.  D. 
Forbes  in  1846,  by  Zirkel  in  1871,  and  by  the  author  in  1874.  In 
1888,  however.  Sir  A.  Geikie  asserted  that  these  conclusions  were 
erroneous;  he  insisted  that  the  granites  were  erupted  after  the 
gabbros  and  basalts,  and  that  they  are,  indeed,  later  than  all  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  district  except  a  few  basic  dykes  which  are 
seen  to  traverse  them.  The  occurrence  of  the  remarkable  inclusions 
of  granite  within  the  gabbro  now  removes  all  possibility  of  doubt 
on  the  subject,  and  proves  conclusively  that  the  granite  was  not 
only  erupted  but  had  consolidated  in  its  present  form  before  the 
outburst  through  it  of  the  gabbro. 

2.  <*  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal-beds.  An  attempt  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  Anthracite  was  formed ;  or 
contributions  towards  the  controversy  regarding  the  Formation  of 
Anthracite."     By  W.  S.  Gresley,  F.G.S. 

The  author  does  not  seek  to  advance  any  new  theory  in  this  com- 
munication^ nor  to  proclaim  new  facts  of  any  importance,  but  to 
put  old  facts  in  something  of  a  new  light,  in  order  to  aid  the  inves- 
tigations of  others.  His  main  object  is  to  establish  two  facts,  viz. : — 
that  the  associated  strata  of  anthracite-beds  are  more  arenaceous 
than  those  containing  so-called  bituminous  coal-beds,  and  that  the 
prevailing  colours  of  the  sandstones,  grits,  etc.,  of  anthracite  regions 
are  greyer  and  darker  than  those  of  regions  of  bituminous  coal.  To 
these  facts  may  perhaps  be  added  a  third,  that  the  more  anthracitic 
the  coal-beds,  and  the  more  siliceous  the  enclosing  strata,  the  harder 
and  tougher  these  associated  strata  are. 

While  recognizing  that  the  rocks  of  many  anthracite  r^ons  have 
undergone  great  disturbance,  he  cites  other  areas  where  coal-basins 
have  been  much  folded,  without  any  corresponding  production  of 
anthracite  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  modes  of  occurrence  of  anthracite  are  illustrated  by  many 
instances  observed  by  the  author  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

II.— February  8th,  1893.— -W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  "Notes  on  some  Coast-Sections  at  the  Lizard."  By  Howard 
Fox,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  the  authoi-s  describe  a  small  portion 
of  the  west  coast  near  Ogo  Dour,  where  hornblende-schist  and 
serpentine  are  exposed.    As  a  result  of  the  detailed  mapping  of  the 
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sloping  face  of  the  oliff,  conpled  with  a  mioroMopio  examination  of 
tbe  rocks,  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  serpentine  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  foliated  series  to  which  the  hornblende-schists 
belong,  and  that  the  apparent  evidences  of  intrusion  of  serpentine 
into  schist  in  that  district  are  consequences  of  the  folding  and  fault- 
ing to  which  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  since  the  banding  was 
produced.  The  interlaraination  of  serpentine  and  schist  is  described, 
and  also  the  effects  of  folding  and  faulting.  Basic  dykes,  cutting 
both  serpentine  and  schists,  are  clearly  represented  in  the  portion 
of  the  coast  which  has  been  mapped,  and  these  locally  pass  into 
bomblende-schists,  which  can,  however,  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  schists  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  foliation  in  the  dykes 
is  discussed. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
coast  east  of  the  Lion  Rock,  Eynance.  Here  a  small  portion  of  the 
**gninalitio  series"  is  seen  in  juxtaposition  with  serpentine.  The 
phenomena  appear  to  indicate  that  the  granulitic  complex  was 
intruded  into  the  serpentine ;  but  they  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  sets  of  rocks  have  been  folded  together  while  the 
granulitic  complex  was  in  a  plastic  condition,  or  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  serpentine  into  the  complex  while  the  latter  was  plastic. 

2.  **  On  a  Radiolarian  Chert  from  Mullion  Island."  By  Howard 
Fox.  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  main  mass  of  Mullion  Island  is  composed  of  a  fine-grained 
"greenstone,"  which  shows  a  peculiar  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
structure,  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  curvilinear  joints.  Flat 
Burfaces  of  this  rock,  such  as  are  exposed  in  many  places  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  lava  of  the 
**  pahoehoe  "  type. 

The  stratified  rocks,  which  form  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
island,  consist  of  cherts,  shales,  and  limestone.  They  occur  as  tbin 
Btrips  or  sheets,  and  sometimes  as  detached  lenticles  within  the 
igneons  mass.  The  chert  occurs  in  bands  varying  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  of  radiolarian  origin, 
llie  radiolaria  are  often  clearly  recognizable  on  the  weathered 
surfaces  of  some  of  the  beds,  and  the  reticulated  nature  of  the  test 
may  be  observed  by  simply  placing  a  portion  of  the  weathered 
surface  under  the  microscope. 

The  authors  describe  the  relations  between  the  sedimentary  and 
igneous  rocks,  and  suggest  that  the  peculiar  phenomena  may  be  due 
either  to  the  injection  of  igneous  material  between  the  layers  of  the 
stratified  series  near  the  surface  of  the  sea-bed  while  deposition  was 
going  on,  or  possibly  to  the  flow  of  a  submarine  lava. 

The  forms  of  the  radiolaria  observed  in  the  deposit,  and  also  their 
mode  of  preservation,  are  described  in  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde. 
3.  "  Note  on  a  Radiolarian  Rook  from  Fanny  Bay,  Port  Darwin, 
Australia."     By  G.  J.  Hinde,  Ph.D.,  V.P.G.S. 

A  specimen  brought  from  Fanny  Bay  by  Captain  Moore,  of 
H.M.S.  "  Penguin,"  is  of  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  tint,  in  places 
stained  red.     It  has  an  earthy  aspect,  and  is  somewhat  harder  than 
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ohalk,  but  gives  no  action  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Microscopic 
sections  show  a  fairly  transparent  ground-mass,  apparently  amor- 
phous silica,  containing  granules  and  subaugular  fragments  up  to 
*075  millim.  in  diameter,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  quartz. 

Besides  this,  the  rock  contains  numerous  radiolaria,  and  it  is  really 
a  radiolarian  earth  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Barbados 
earth  and  such  cherts  as  those  of  the  Ordovician  strata  of  Southern 
Scotland. 

The  details  of  the  extent  of  the  deposit  and  its  relationship  to 
other  rocks  of  the  area  are  not  yet  obtainable,  though  it  is  possible 
that  a  considerable  thickness  of  rock  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tenison 
Woods  as  occurring  in  this  area  may  also  be  of  radiolarian  origin. 

The  author  describes  a  species  of  CenelHpsis,  two  of  Astrophacus, 
one  of  LithocycHa  (new),  one  of  Amphibrachium,  three  of  Spongodiscus 
((me  new),  four  of  Spongohna  (all  new),  two  of  Dictyomitra  (both 
new),  one  of  Lithocampe  (new),  and  two  of  Stichocapsa  (both  new). 

From  these  it  is  not  practicable  at  present  to  determine  the 
geological  horizon  of  the  rock ;  with  one  exception,  all  the  genera 
represented  occur  from  Palaeozoic  times  to  the  present. 

4*  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  District  west  of  Caermarthen." 
Compiled  from  the  Notes  of  the  late  T.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
(Communicated  by  Prof.  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

To  the  east  of  the  district  around  Haverfordwest,  formerly  de- 
scribed by  the  author  and  another,  an  anticlinal  is  found  extending 
towards  Caermarthen.  The  lowest  beds  discovered  in  this  anticline 
are  the  Tc/ra^raj^/fM-beds  of  Arenig  age,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  detected  south  of  the  St  David's  area.  They  have  yielded  eight 
forms  of  graptolite,  which  have  been  determined  by  Prof.  Lapworth. 
The  higher  beds  correspond  with  those  previously  noticed  in  the 
district  to  the  west;  they  are,  in  ascending  order:  (1)  Beds  with 
**  tuning-fork  "  Didymograpti,  (2)  Llandeilo  limestone,  (3)  Dicrano- 
^rap/fM-shales,  (4)  Robeston  Wathen  and  Sholesliook  Limestones. 

Details  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  and  of  their 
lithological  and  palaeontological  characters  are  given  in  the  paper. 


Glasgow  Geolooioal  Society,  Deo.  8. — Mr.  Dugald  Bell,  F.G.S., 
read  a  paper  '*0n  the  Origin  of  certain  Granite  Boulders  in  the 
Clyde  Valley."  He  referred  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  many  years  ago,  that  a  number  of  these 
buulders  around  Glasgow  had  been  derived  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ben  Cruachan.  With  all  respect  to  so  eminent  an  authority,  this 
seemed  impossible,  as  according  to  the  evidences  of  glaciation  in  the 
intervening  district,  such  boulders  would  have  to  traverse  at  least 
two  great  sheets  of  land-ice  moving  in  quite  a  dififerent  direction, 
viz.  southward  and  south-westward,  instead  of  eastward  as  required. 
Besides,  the  granite  of  the  boulders  referred  to  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  Ben  Cruachan  granites.  Judging  from  the  ice-marks,  he 
(Mr.  Bell)  had  long  thought  that  the  locality  in  which  these  boulders 
originated  was  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  tract  between  the 
head  of  Lochlomond  and  the  head  of  Lochfyne.     More  than  thirty 
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years  ago  the  late  Prof.  James  Niool,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  ''Geological 
Map  of  Scotland,"  bad  indicated  two  limited  areas  of  granite  in  tbat 
region,  bat  the  later  maps  of  Murchison  (1861)  and  Geikie  (1874) 
contained  no  such  indications.  On  a  recent  visit  to  St.  Catherine's, 
opposite  Inveraray,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  enormous  number  of 
granite  boulders,  quite  resembling  those  under  notice,  which  lay 
strewn  at  that  point  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lochfyne,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  that  these  could  have  come  across  the  loch,  all  the 
evidences  of  glaciation  being  strongly  southward.  He  had,  there- 
fore, been  convinced  tbat  the  parent  locality  of  these  boulders  was 
not  far  distant,  probably  in  the  upper  part  of  Glenfyne.  Though 
he  had  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to  make  a  personal  exploration,  he 
thought  the  conclusioiis  he  had  arrived  at  were  confirmed,  indeed 
proved  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  had  lately 
described  a  granitic  tract  of  about  ten  square  miles  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  northern  part  of  Glenfyne,  extending  to,  and  slightly 
beyond,  the  water-shed  between  it  and  Glen  Falloch.  He  further 
pointed  out  how  from  this  locality,  by  Loch  Eck  and  the  Holy  Loch, 
by  Loch  Long,  and  partly  by  Lochlomond,  land-ice  bearing  the 
boulders  in  question  could  have  reached  the  various  points  at  which 
tbey  had  been  found.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  some  discussion 
took  place,  the  speakers  generally  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
coDcIusiou  at  which  he  had  arrived. 


coi^i^ESiPonsrnDEi^rcE- 


THE  MAMMOTH  AND  THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  amend  the 
sentence  **  Mammoth  from  the  Lower  Glacial  Gravel  at  Finchley  " 
in  my  letter  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gkological  Magazine,  by 
substituting  Elephaa  for  Mammoth  as  being  more  correct,  as  the 
specimens  are  not  such  as  would  enable  us  to  identify  the  species. 
In  the  other  cases  cited  the  bones  were  undoubtedly  those  of  the 
Mammoth.  Hknky  Hicks. 

Hendon,  Feb.  10,  1893. 


THE  ROCKS  OF  SOUTH  DEYOX. 

Sir, — The  issues  raised  by  Professor  Bonney's  recent  letters  on 
the  South  Devon  liocks  are  so  important  aiul  multifarious,  that  to 
deal  with  them  adequately  would  require  a  far  lon<rer  article  than 
the  limits  of  the  Magazink  could  a<luiit.  For  instance,  without 
going  further,  I  find  in  my  copy  of  the  Professor's  original  Devon 
paper  (Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xl.),  no  less  than  113  separate  points  noted  and 
numbered  for  comment  and  criticism. 

I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  find  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  a  careful  analysis  and  collation  of  several  of  Professor  iionney's 
papers,  with  especial  reference  to  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
I^evonshire   schists.     In  the  meantime  1  venture  to  deprecate  the 
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constant  introduction,  by  bo  distinguiBhed  a  petrologist,  of  person- 
alities,  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  science,  which  are 
sure  to  revert  upon  himself,  and  which  may  even  reflect  indirectly 
on  the  British  School  of  Petrology,  of  which  for  so  many  years 
Professor  Bonney  has  been  a  prominent  exponent. 

SouTHWOOD,  Torquay,  18M  Fehruary,  1893.  A.  R,  HuNT. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ROCKS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  BOULDER- CLAYS. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  subject  raised  by  Herr  Madsen's 
recently  published  paper  on  ''Scandinavian  Boulders  at  Cromer," ' 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  list,  brought  up  to  date,  of  the 
Norwegian  rocks  which  I  have  examined  from  the  Boulder-clays 
of  Holdemess. 

(i).  Augite- syenite  (*  laurvikite '  of  Brogger)  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laurvig. 

(ii).  '  Rhombenporphyr'  of  Ejerulf  and  others,  from  the  Christian ia 
district. 

(iii).  '  Saussurite-gabbro,'  as  described  by  Mohl  and  Keusch  from 
the  west  coast  of  Norway ;  two  or  three  varieties. 

(iv).  A  rather  coarse  red  granite  with  much  microcline  and  micro- 
perthite  and  subordinate  dark  mica.  This  agrees  well  with  the 
rock  described  by  Brogger  from  the  Christiana  district,  but 
I  have  no  specimens  for  comparison. 

(v).  Yanous  grey  granites  with  dark  or  with  both  dark  and  white 
micas,  corresponding  to  those  largely  developed  in  the  '  Orund- 
fjeld '  of  Norway.  These,  unlike  the  preceding,  always  show 
cataclastic  structures,  strained  quartz,  etc. 

(vi).  Well-banded  gneisses,  the  coarser  ones  hornblendio,  the  finer 
micaceous. 

(vii).  Various  hornblende-schists  and  mica-schists,  the  latter  often 
garnetiferous.     These  and  the  gneisses  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refer  to  precise  localities,  but  their  Scandinavian  origin  can- 
not be  doubt-ed.  Alfred  Harkbr. 
St.  John's  Collbob,  Cambridob. 


Sir, — There  is  a  curious  eiTor,  which  by  some  oversight  has  crept 
into  my  letter  in  the  February  Number  of  this  Magazine.  The 
sentence — "Creditably  again  is  so  variable  a  factor,"  etc.  (which 
makes  nonsense)  should  read  ''Credibility,"  as  it  stands  in  the 
rough  MS.  which  I  have  by  me.  Most  readers  of  the  Oeol.  Mao. 
have  probably  made  the  correction  fer  themselves.  A.  Irvimo. 

Wbllinoton  Collbob,  Bbrks,  4  Feh.  1893. 


TITLES  OP  SEPARATE  COPIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Sir, — A  few  years  ago  I  advocated  in  your  pages  a  reform  in 
regard  to  the  titles  of  separate  copies  of  scientific  papers:  its 
adoption  encoarages  me  to  venture  further  suggestions  on  the  same 
lines  in  regard  to  the  volumes  themselves.     My  suggestions  are : — 

^  Q.J.G.S.  ToL  zlix.  p.  114, 1893. 
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that  all  papers  shoold  begin  on  a  separate  page ;  and  that  they 
slioald  bear,  as  a  heading,  the  fall  title  of  the  pnblioation  in  which 
they  appear.  My  object  is  to  facilitate  work.  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  temper  for  anyone,  whether  specialist  or 
not,  to  have  all  their  literature  on  any  particular  subject,  or  sub- 
division of  a  sabjeot  placed  together :  to  attain  this  it  is  necessary 
to  "break"  publications,  and  to  assort  their  papers.  At  present  this 
too  often  entails  the  destruction  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
paper — a  matter  for  regret  when  only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
is  issued. 

My  suggestion  would  obviate  this.  I  could  wish  it  were  applied 
to  all  publications  in  which  original  communications  occur ;  but  this, 
I  fear,  is  Utopian.  To  the  publications,  however,  of  societies  dealing 
with  various  sciences  it  is  very  necessary ;  to  the  publications  of 
those  dealing  with  one  science  it  is  quite  as  imperative,  because 
subdivisions  of  a  science  are  so  numerous  now.  Very  frequently 
the  object  desired  could  be  attained  by  moving  the  first  paper  in  the 
volume  by  one  page;  but  in  any  case  not  one  extra  (blank)  page 
per  paper  would  be  required.  Expense,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
urged  against  the  proposal;  while  the  boon  conferred  would  be 
very  great.  S.  S.  Buckman. 


THE   MAMMOTH  ixD  TUE  GLACIAL   DRIFT. 

Sib, — I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  unprofitable  controversy 
and  must  decline  further  argument  with  Sir  H.  Ho  worth,  who  still 
imagines  he  has  completely  proved  his  case,  and  who  imputes  to  me 
words  which  I  never  employed.  He  takes  up  your  space  with 
discussing  **  authority  "  as  if  I  had  used  the  terra,  whereas  my  phrase 
was  **  the  generally  accepted  views  of  geologists,'*  or  in  other  words 
what  Sir  Henry  himself  calls  **the  orthodox  geological  opinion." 

With  Dr.  Hicks  the  case  is  different;  but  1  think  he  should  have 
known  me  better  than  to  imagine  I  had  the  slightest  idea  of  posing 
as  an  **  official "  or  "  professional  "  geologist.  I  used  the  term 
"practical,"  and  by  a  practical  geologist  I  mean  anyone  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  work  of  mapping  geological  boundaries  and 
collecting  evidence  for  the  construction  of  profile  sections.  By 
"approved  work  in  the  field"  I  mean  work  which  stands  the  test 
of  investigation  by  other  geologists.  I  think  Dr.  Hicks  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  man  who  merely  visits  some  well  known  sections 
in  a  faulted  Palaeozoic  district  is  not  entitled  to  criticize  accepted 
views  of  its  structure.  Similarly  in  studying  areas  of  Drift  deposits 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  given  patch  of  gravel  is 
above  or  beneath  Boulder-clay  from  a  mere  inspection  of  open 
sections,  though  their  relations  may  become  clear  when  the  area  is 
carefully  mapped. 

Is  Dr.  Hicks  prepared  to  say,  as  Sir  H.  Howorth  does,  that  there 
is  no  g(X)d  ground  for  supposing  the  Hoxne  deposits  to  be  underlain 
by  the  neighbouring  Boulder-clay?  and  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Beid's 
statement   in  this  Magazine  (1888,  p.  442),   does   he  consider  the 
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Buperjaoent  patches  of  Boulder-olay  to  be  in  place?  Unless  he 
refuses  credence  to  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Prestwich,  H.  B. 
Woodward,  and  C.  Reid,  he  cannot  support  Sir  H.  Howorth. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  denying  Sir  Henry's  contention  that 
Mammoth-bearing  deposits  are  "  never  underlain  by  Glacial  Drift." 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  admit  that  Mammoth-remains  do  occur 
under  undoubted  Glacial  deposits,  as  Dr.  Hicks  maintains,  but  that 
is  not  the  point  in  question.  A.  J.  Jukes- Bbowmk. 

ExETBR,  Feb,  7,  1893. 


A  BORING  AT  WILLOUGHBY  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Sir, — I  think  you  will  find  that  the  boring  at  Willoughby,  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  quoted  from  the  "  Morning  Post "  in  the 
Geolooioal  Magazine  for  February,  was  made  in  1887.  I  have 
some  particulars  of  the  strata  passed  through  which  I  hope  to  publiHh 
shortly,  and  will  only  now  say  that  it  supplies  valuable  information 
about  the  subterranean  structure  of  that  part  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
boring  passed  directly  from  Glacial  Drift  into  the  so-called  Neo- 
comian,  without  the  intervention  of  any  kind  of  Chalk.  Water  was 
found  at  the  top  of  the  Spilsby  Sandstone. 

Exeter,  Feb.  7.  A.  J.  Juees-Browne. 


SUBTERRANEAN  tROSION. 

Sra, — In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  September,  1892,  Mr. 
Morten,  F.G.S.,  criticised  a  paper  I  read  in  December,  1891,  before 
the  Geological  Society,  entitled  "  The  Subterranean  Erosion  of  the 
Glacial  Drift,  a  probable  cause  of  Submerged  Peat  and  Forest  Beds  " 
(Quart  Joum.  Feb.  1892,  pp.  96-103).  So  far  as  Mr.  Morton's 
criticisms  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  defence  of  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  submerged  Peat  and  Forest- beds  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  as  described  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Geology  of  the 
Country  around  Liverpool "  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  for  if  Mr. 
Morton's  theory  be  right  then  my  theory  must  be  wrong,  and 
vice  versa. 

Mr.  Morton's  remarks,  however,  go  beyond  the  mere  local  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  subterranean  erosion.  In  concluding,  he 
writes,  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that  'such  an  active  agent  has  not 
been  observed  in  Tertiary  formations  of  the  South  of  England  where 
the  beds  of  clay  and  sand  are  similar  and  occur  under  the  same 
conditions."  I  go  further  even  than  Mr.  Morton,  viz. — If  the 
principle  of  Subterranean  Erosion  be  true  at  all  it  will  prove  as 
true  in  the  past  as  in  the  present  (under  the  conditions  mentioned) 
and  as  wide  in  its  operations  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  the 
Quart.  Joum.  of  the  G^ol.  Soc.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  103,  I  defined  Subter- 
ranean Erosion  as  follows  : — 

"That  wherever  water  percolated  through  such  unconsolidated 
beds  as  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  along  an  inclined  plane,  it  was  con- 
stantly carrying  the  lighter  materials  of  such  strata  towards  the 
nearest  point  of  escape.   The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  point  of  escape, 
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tbe  greater  became  the  power  of  subterranean  erosion.  This  action 
caused  lateral  efibsidenee.*' 

I  maintain  (titter  alia)  this  ''  principle  of  geology "  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  such  widely  separated  events  as  the  Submerged  Peat 
and  Forest-beds  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Thames,  the  swamps  of 
America,  the  Contorted  Drifts  of  Norfolk,  and  the  ''  thick  coals  '*  of 
South  Staffordshire.  William  Shonx. 

Uptok  Park,  Cksstsb,  Dee.  18,  1892. 


PROFESSOR    JOHN   O.    WESTWOOD,    M.A.,    F.L.S.,    <fcc. 

Hon.  P&esidbnt  Entomological  Society  op  London  ; 
Hope  Pbofbesor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  op  Oxford. 

Born  1805.     Died  2  January,  1893. 

Amotheb  venerable  Professor  has  passed  away  in  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year.  John  Obadiah  West  wood  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  West  wood,  of  Sheffield,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  in 
the  year  1805.  Having  been  privately  educated  at  Lichfield, 
he  shortly  after  commenced  active  life  and  migrated  to  London, 
where  he  early  displayed  an  ardent  love  of  Entomology.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  founded  in  1834,  and  after  being  twice  President,  was 
elected  honorary  life  President  His  *'  Introduction  to  the  Modern 
Classification  of  Insects "  and  the  **  Entomologist's  Text- Book  " 
appeared  in  1838  ;  his  "  British  Butterflies  and  their  Transforma- 
tions," in  1841  ;  "  Arcana  Entomologica  " ;  "  British  Moths  and 
their  Transformations,"  <fec.  in  1845 ;  '*  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Ento- 
mology," in  1848  ;  Descriptions  of  Fossil  Insects  in  the  Rev. 
P.  B.  Brodie's  "  History  of  the  Fossil  Insects  in  the  Secondary 
Rocks  of  England"  (London  1845  with  11  plates),  and  a  valuable 
paper  on  Purbeck  Insects  (Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  Vol.  ix. 
pp.  378-396,  1854). 

In  1855  the  Royal  Society  presented  him  with  one  of  the  Royal 
Medals  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  Entomology. 

In  1861  Mr.  West  wood  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  then  newly  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Professor  was  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Professor  Westwood  was  joint  author  with  Mr.  C.  Spence- 
Bate,  of  a  *'  History  of  the  British  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea"  (2  vols., 
18G3-1868).  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linna>an  Society  for  nearly 
70  years,  and  was  an  Honorary  or  (^Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Entomological  and  Zoolo<;ical  Societies  of  Paris,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Berlin,  Stettin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Quebec,  Boston  (U.S.A.),  and  many  other  Societies.  His 
separate  papers  are  too  numerous  to  quote  here.  As  a  draughtsman 
of  Insects  he  was  highly  skilled.  Ho  continued  his  lectures  at 
Oxford  till  a  very  recent  date,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  regretted 
in  the  University. 
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MARTIN  SIMPSON. 

BoBH  2ara  NoTEMBEK,  1798.     Dud  SIst  Dbcbmbbx,  1892. 

The  death  of  Mr  Simpsoh,  of  Whitby,  severs  the  remaining  link 
with  "  Young  and  Bird,"  and  takes  us  back  to  an  age  when  geology 
was  quite  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Simpson  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  a  cabinet  maker  in  Whitby,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  student 
at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1836  he  became  second  master  at 
Wakefield  Grammar  School,  and  frequently  lectured  on  geology 
in  that  neighbourhood.  His  active  geological  life  was  almost 
entirely  spent  in  his  native  district,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for 
over  half  a  century  he  investigated  the  rocks  and  collected  the 
fossils  of  the  Whitby  area.  Most  of  his  wanderings  were  made 
on  foot,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  were  published  in  his 
<'  Monograph  of  the  Ammonites  of  the  Yorkshire  Lias*'  (1843) ; 
The  Fossils  of  the  Yorkshire  Lias  (1855) ;  A  Guide  to  the  Geology 
of  the  Yorkshire  Coast  (1859) ;  and  the  Geology  of  Whitby  (1861). 
Acting  as  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Whitby  Museum  he  became 
well-known  to  geologists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
not  through  any  want  of  labour  on  his  part  that  the  Museum  (so 
full  of  types)  did  not  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1860  the  Council  granted  him  the  magnificent  remuneration 
of  £10  per  annum,  which  he  received  till  his  death.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  small  farm  which  he  possessed  brought  him  in  sufficient 
for  his  daily  needs,  but  he  was  preeuiinently  one  who  laboured  for 
science,  and  for  the  credit  of  his  town,  without  reward. 

His  familiar  figure,  and  unvarying  old-world  courtesy,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  come  in  contact 
with  him,  and  though  his  work  may  have  now  passed  out  of  date, 
the  energy  he  displayed  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with, 
must  always  demand  our  admiration  and  respect.  G.  D.  S. 


:M:iscEXiXi.A.isrEO"crs . 

Maltese  Cavb-exploration. — Mr.  John  H.  Cooke,  F.G.S.,  has 
just  (Feb.  23)  submitted  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
on  the  exploration  of  the  Har-Dalam  Cave,  Malta.  Mr.  Cooke  has 
been  fortunate  in  adding  a  Bear  (related  to  Ursue  ferox),  and  the 
"Barbary  Deer"  (Cerws  elaphua,  var.  harharus)  to  the  fauna  of  the 
Maltese  caves.  He  also  found  the  pigmy  Hippopotamus. (H.  Pent' 
landi)  in  great  abundance.  This  species  is  common  in  Sicily  and 
adjacent  lands.  Man  is  represented  from  this  cave  by  a  single 
metacarpal  bone,  and  by  pottery  of  two  distinct  periods,  of  Phoenician 
and  Punic  origin.  The  antiquity  of  the  cave  and  its  deposits  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cave  is  now  40  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  gorge,  whose  flood- waters  freely  flowed  into  it  in  prehistoric 
times.  At  present  only  a  tiny  streamlet  (dry,  save  in  the  rainy- 
season)  flows  through  the  gorge,  incapable  of  performing  any  visible 
erosion,  whereas  the  ancient  stream  carried  large  boulders  along 
its  course  and  piled  them  also  (well  water- worn  and  rounded)  in 
abundance  within  the  cavern,  which  is  some  400  feet  in  length. 
Only  one  molar  and  part  of  a  jaw  and  one  humeros  of  ElejthoM 
^      mnaidriensii  were  found. 
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I. — Notes  on  the  Devonian  Fishes  op  Campbelltown  and 
SoAUBiENAO   Bay   in   Canada. — No.    2.* 

By  R.  H.  Traquair,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

r.  DAMON  of  Weymouth  having  recently  received  a  third  con- 
signment of  fossil  fishes  and  Fish-remains  from  the  Devonian 
Rocks  of  Canada,  an  interesting  selection  has  been  made  for  the. 
Edinburgh  Museum,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  contribute  some 
additional  notes  regarding  the  palteozoic  ichthyology  of  this  region. 
The  specimens  were,  as  before,  collected  by  Mr.  Jex. 

Fishes  from  the  Loweb  Devonian  or  Campbelltown. 
Protodus  Jexi,  A.  S.  Woodward. 

Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  IX.  1892,  pp.  1-2,  PL  1.  Figs.  1,  la. 

A  great  many  specimens  of  this  tooth  have  been  last  summer 
collected  by  Mr.  Jex.  That  it  is  a  selachian  tooth  is  proved  beyond 
doubt,  not  merely  by  its  shape,  but  by  its  occasionally  occurring  in 
transverse  bands,  three  or  four  being  in  apposition  in  a  row  back 
to  front. 

Doliodus  prohlematicus  (A.  S.  Woodward). 

BiploduB probleinaticu$y  A.  S.  Woodward,  op.  eit.  p.  2,  PI.  I.  Fig  2. 

Only  a  single  specimen  of  this  cunous  tooth  was  at  Mr.  Smith 
Woodward's  disposal,  and  that  too  only  exhibiting  the  crown  and 
denticles,  being  destitute  of  the  root.  The  cusps  certainly  re- 
semble those  of  Diphdua  in  form  and  arrangement,  but  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  base,  which  is  well  shown  in  many  of  the  specimens  now 
before  me,  is  very  different,  and  necessitates  the  institution  of  a  new 
genus,  which,  on  account  of  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  first 
described  example,  I  propose  to  name  Doliodus.^ 

Instead  of  the  thick  solid  base  of  Dtplodua  we  have  here  a  broad 
thin  plate,  convex  anteriorily  and  above,  concave  posteriorly  and 
below,  to  tho  upper  margin  of  which  the  crown  is  attached.  The 
typo  specimen  has  only  one  intermediate  cusp,  but  their  number  may 
vary  from  one  to  three  or  even  four. 

In  connection  with  the  generic  separation  of  this  form  of  tooth 
from  Diplodus,  Ag.,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  although  during 
bis  last  visit  to  Canada,  Mr.  Jex  obtained  a  large  number  of  these 
teeth,  not  one  example  of  a  Pleuracanth  spine  has  occurred  in  tho 

»  For  No.  1  see  Geoi.  Mag.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VII.  1890,  pp.  15-22. 
'  Gr.  a6\ios  a  deceiver. 
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same  beds.    I  therefore  doubt  its  being  even  referable  to  tbe  family 
Pleuracanthidas. 

?  Cheiracanthus  coitellatus,  ep.  nov. 

Several  detached  spines  and  one  fish  wanting  the  bead  constitute 
the  remains  of  this  interesting  species,  which  are  contained  in  the 
present  collection. 

The  fish  measures  four  inches  in  length,  but  it  is  so  distorted  and 
shortened  up  that  its  real  dimensions  and  contour  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Six  spines  are  shown,  which  I  interpret  as  two  pectoral, 
two  ventral,  one  dorsal,  and  one  anal.  The  spines  are  large  and 
rather  slender ;  the  pectoral  measuring  If  inch  in  length  and  ^  inch 
in  breadth  about  the  middle,  the  dorsal  Z^  inches.  The  others  are 
imperfect,  but  all  are  remarkably  straight  save  the  pectoral,  which 
is  gently  curved.  Tlie  exposed  surface  of  the  spines  is  marked  by 
prominent  longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows,  there  being  four  to  six 
on  each  side,  while  the  median  one  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
spine  is  broader  than  the  others.  There  are  two  clavicular  elements 
near  the  pectoral  spines  which  resemble  in  form  rather  more  those 
of  Cheiracanthua  than  of  Acanthodes,  The  scales  are  marked  on  their 
exposed  surfaces  with  extremely  fine  striae,  which  are  only  visible 
under  a  strong  lens,  and  pass  longitudinally  across  the  scale  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  tbe  diagonal,  connecting  the  anterior  and 
posterior  angles. 

On  first  seeing  the  spines  I  thought  of  Whiteaves's  Homacanthus 
gracilis  from  the  same  beds ;  but  they  are  more  slender  and  have  less 
of  a  "  conical "  shape  than  the  spine  figured  by  that  author ;  besides 
which  there  are  no  signs  of  posterior  denticles.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  fish  is  so  distorted  that  the  relative  position  of  the  spines, 
and  especially  of  the  dorsal,  with  regard  to  the  anal  is  obscured,  so 
that  its  reference  to  Cheir acanthus  must  of  course  be  considered  as 
merely  provisional ;  indeed  against  this  reference  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that,  in  their  strongly  fluted  character,  the  spines  rather 
deviate  from  those  of  the  well  known  Scottish  species  Ch.  Murchisoni 
and  Ch,  latus. 

Cephalaspis  Camphelliotonensis,  Wliiteaves. 

Whiteaves,  Canadian  Nat.  n.s.  vol.  x.  p.  98 ;  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  vi. 
sect.  iv.  p.  92,  pi.  x.  fig. 

In  my  former  paper  I  recognized  two  distinct  species  of  Cephalaspis 
from  the  Campbelltown  beds,  one  having  the  cepha\ic  shield  rounded 
in  front,  the  other  in  which  it  assumed  a  pointed  form  like  the  snout 
of  a  skate.  Mislead  by  Mr.  Whiteaves's  figure,  I  referred  the  former 
to  his  C,  Camphelltownensis ;  to  the  latter  I  attached  the  name  of 
C  Whi  tea  vest. 

Mr.  Smith  Woodward  having  had  subsequently  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  original  type  of  C.  Camphelltownensis,  found  that  it 
actually  possessed  the  pointed  rostrum  characteristic  of  my  C, 
Whiteavesi,  which  rostrum  had  been  omitted  in  the  drawing  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Whiteaves.*  Consequently,  my  species  had  to  go, 
'  A.  8.  Wooiward,  Cat.  Foss.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  pt.  it  p.  191. 
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though  it  wad  dear  that  there  was  something  still  to  be  determiaed 
regarding  tbe  speoies  of  CepkalaspU  ooourring  at  Campbelltown. 

The  mystery  is  qaite  cleared  ap  by  the  specimens  in  the  present 
ooUeotion ;  there  are  two  species,  bat  the  new  one  is  that  with  the 
rounded  snoaty  which  I  shall  describe  under  the  name  of 

CephaUupia  Jexi,  sp.  nov. 

Cephalic  shield  rounded  in  front,  cornua  incurved,  comparatively 
short  and  stoat;  the  orbits  relatively  smaller  than  in  C.  CampheU" 
((wnensis,  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  of  the  shield.  The  external  ornament  of  the  shield 
coDsists  of  liiinute  closely  set  tubercles  often  tending  to  be  arranged 
in  concentric  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  tesserae. 
Oa  the  oomua  the  tubercles  are  not  so  close,  showing  intervals  which 
are  finely  longitudinally  striated.  The  inner  margins  of  the  cornua 
are  distinctly  denticulated. 

In  C.  CampheUtownensis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  front  of  the  shield 
is  produced  into  a  pointed  rostrum,  the  cornua  are  relatively  longer, 
the  orbits  relatively  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  cornua  and  the  denticulation  of  their  inner 
margins  is  more  delicate,  the  former  consisting  of  minute  pits 
and  reticulating  furrows,  the  interspaces  between  which  appear  as 
minute  flattened  tubercles. 

Both  of  these  species  seem  to  be  common  at  Campbelltown,  but 
perfect  shields  of  C,  Jexi  are  rare,  being  mostly  broken  on  one  side, 
er  else  distorted  by  pressure ;  whereas  those  of  (7.  Camphelltownensis 
more  commonly  retain  their  contour  complete.  As  the  name 
WkiUavesif  having  dropped,  cannot  according  to  the  rules  of 
nomenclature  be  again  applied  to  a  different  species  of  Cephalaspis, 
I  have  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  new  one  to  Mr.  Jex. 

PhJyctcBnaspis  Acadica,  Whiteaves. 

Cocco»t€U9  AeadieuSy  Whiteaves,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  vi.  sect,  iv,  p.  93, 

pi.  ix.  and  woodcut. 
Pklyct<enaspis  Aeadica,  Traquair,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  20  and  60, 

n.  ill.  Figs.  1,  2. 
^hhjctanatpis  acadica^  A.  S.  Wooiward,  Cat.  Foss.  FiHhes,  British  Museum,  pt.  ii. 

p.  295.     Also  in  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VIII.  1891,  p.  5. 

This  collection  is  rich  in  remains  of  PJdyctccnaspis  Acadica,  among 
which  are  some  specimens  which  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  structure 
of  this  interesting  and  still  imperfectly  known  genus. 

One  of  tliera  shows  a  large  portion  of  the  ventral  shield  with 
nearly  all  its  plates  in  si/m,  and  from  it,  along  with  detached  plates, 
I  have  drawn  the  accompanying  restoration,  which  clears  up,  I  think, 
certain  important  points  recently  discussed  by  Mr.  Smith  Woodward. 

This  specimen  shows  the  left  anterior  ventro-lateral  plate  and  part 
of  the  right  one,  also  the  median  ventral  plate  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  posterior  ventro-lateral  phite  of  the  lelt  side,  and  finally  the 
left  lateral  spine  or  cornu  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
anterior  ventro-lateral. 
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The  anterior  median  ventral  is  not  here  exhibited,  but  as  it  occur 
detached  in  another  specimen  I  have  in  the  figure  inserted  it  in  its 
place.  The  median  ventral  is  however  well  shown  in  position,  and 
detached  examples  of  it  occur  showing  both  outer  and  inner  aspects. 
Both  of  these  median  plates  closely  resemble  the  corresponding 
plates  in  Coccosteus, 

So  does  the  anterior  ventro-lateral  (a.  v,  I.)  which  is  quite  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Whites ves  (op,  cit.  pi.  ix.  fig.  3).  Now  attached 
to  the  antero-external  margin  of  this  plate  is  seen  the  spine-like 
body  recently  described  by  Mr.  Smith  Woodward.  This  spine 
occurs  not  only  in  the  specimen  on  which  the  above  restored  sketch 
is  founded,  but  in  the  collection  now  before  me  is  found  both  abso- 
lutely detached,  and  also  in  articulation  with  otherwise  isolated 
examples  of  the  anterior  ventro-lateral  plate. 


Thlyc(tcna»pU  Acadiea,  Whiteaves ;  restoration  of  venlral  carapace.  a.v,l.  anterior 
ventro-lateral  plates;  p.vA,  posterior  ventro-lateral,  not  defined  in  the  outer 
marfi^n  in  the  fossil ;  a.m.v.  anterior  median  ventral ;  m.v,  median  ventral ; 
i.L  interlateral ;  e.  coniu  or  lateral  spine. 

Mr.  Woodward  mentions  these  spines  as  ''  each  apposed  to  a  lateral 
plate  of  the  trunk  :*'  it  is  now  shown  to  which  lateral  plate,  as  well  as 
to  which  part  of  the  dermal  armour  of  Coccosteiis^  they  correspond. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  spine  (e)  touches  with  its  proximal 
extremity  a  narrow  portion  of  bone  (t.  I.)  which  is  articulated  with 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  anterior  ventro-lateral  plate  (a.  v.  I.).  On 
turning  to  my  previous  restoration  of  the  ventral  cuirass  of  Coccosteu^ 
decipiena,  Ag.^  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  portion  of  bone  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  anterior- inferior  part  of  the  interlateral  plate^ 
(t.  I)  which  occupies  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  anterior 
ventro-lateral,  and  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of 
the  anterior  median  ventral  (a.  m.  v.)  while  the  spine  in  like  manner 
corresponds  to  the  sbort  process  which  passes  backwards  separating 
the  anterior  ventro-lateral  below  from  the  antero-lateral  above. 
This  process,  short  in  C.  decipiens,  is  more  largely  developed  in  6V 
mtnor,  H.  Miller,  in  which  species  I  have  stated  that  it  has  a  *[  very 
spine-like  appearance,"  though  owing  to  the  proportionally  greater 

>  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  (6)  vol.  v.  1890,  pi.  x.  fig.  3. 
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extent  of  the  margins  of  the  antero-lateral  and  anterior  ventro-lateral 
plates  with  which  it  articulates,  it  forms  no  more  of  an  independent 
projection  than  in  the  former.'  But  as  in  Phiyetanaipia  this  spine 
seems  divided  hy  a  very  distinct  suture  from  the  interlateral  plate,  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  suite  of  specimens,  both  of  Coccosteus 
dedpiens  and  C.  minor  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  process  in  question  is  here 
also  a  distinct  element,  to  which  the  name  of  '*  lateral  spine  "  may 
appropriately  be  given.  In  both  genera  it  is  immovably  fixed ;  in 
one  example  of  Phiyetanasph  it  seems  indeed  anchylosed  to  the 
interlateral  plate. 

Consideration  of  this  element  of  the  cuirass  of  the  Coccosteidss 
calls  up  of  course  the  question  of  Aeanthaspta,  Newberry.  Mr. 
Smith  Woodward '  remarks  that  the  spines  of  Phlyctanaspia  ''  are 
indeed  precisely  similar  in  external  form  and  appearance  to  those  of 
Acanthaspis;  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  known  specimens 
they  only  diflfer  from  the  last-mentioned  spines,  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  supporting  plate  is  destitute  of  the  extended  oblique  pedicle 
observed  both  in  the  type  specimens  from  the  Corniferous  Limestone 
of  Ohio,  and  in  the  shield  assigned  to  the  same  genus  from  Spitz- 
bergeo.  It  thus  remains  to  discover  more  associated  examples  of 
the  plates  and  spines  from  Ohio,  to  determine  whether  they  actually 
pertain  to  Ostracoderms,  as  suspected,  or  whether  they  represent 
part  of  the  armour  characteristic  of  Arthrodira;  for  the  fixed 
spinous  appendage  is  now  proved  to  occur  in  both  of  these  widely 
separated  groups." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Woodward,  in  a  previous  paper,' 
was  inclined  to  consider  Acanthaspis  as  being  '*  most  nearly  related 
to  the  AsterolepidsB,  and  its  spine-iike  processes  to  be  the  homologue 
of  the  well-known  pectoral- pad  dies  of  the  latter."  But  a  com- 
panson  of  Newberry's  figures  with  the  sketch  of  the  ventral  cuirass 
of  Phlyctanaspis  given  above  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  Coccos- 
tean  character  of  the  remains  from  the  Corniferous  Limestone  of 
Ohio;  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4  on  plate  Iv.  of  Prof.  Newberry's  work* 
representing  obviously  the  lateral  spine  in  conjunction  with  the 
anterior  ventro-lateral  plate  of  a  creature  allied  to  the  Canadian 
genus,  though  the  supporting  plate  is  remarkably  short  from  before 
backwards.  The  same  view  must,  I  think,  be  adopted  for  Mr. 
Woodward's  Acanthaspis  decipiens  from  Spirzbergen,  so  that  I  cannot 
consider  the  occurrence  of  a  fixed  spinous  appendage  to  be  as  yet 
proved  in  any  genus  specially  allied  to  the  Asterolepidce.  Whether 
this  fixed  spine  is  in  any  way  homologous  to  the  articulated  ap- 
pendage of  AsterolepidsB,  or  to  the  pectoral  limb  of  vertebrates  in 
general,  I  need  not  at  present  discuss. 

Associated  with  other  plates  of  Phlyctanaspis  Acadica,  are  several 
fragments  of  dentigerous  bones,  showing  small,  smooth-pointed 
conical  teeth  in  one  row. 

*  E.  H.  Traquair  (Geol.  Mao,  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  PI.  I.  Fig.  3. 

*  Op.  eii.  p.  481. 

'  **  Devonian  Fish-Fauna  of  Spitzbergen,"  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  vol.  viii. 
pp.  1-15.  *  Oeol.  Survey  of  Ohio,  Palajontology,  vol.  iL 
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KBTOBATIOHS  OT  ASCEISAVRm,  CeXATOSAVRVS,  AMD  CldOSiORUt. 
Bj  ProfeMor  0.  C.  Miara,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  IX.D.,  P.O.S. 
(PLATES  VI.  *Vir.) 

A  NUMBER  of  restorations  of  dinosaunan  reptiles  have  been 
recently  made  by  the  writer,  based  upon  American  specimens 
which  he  has  personally  investigated.  Reduced  figures  of  three  of 
these  restorations  have  already  appeared  in  this  Maqazihk;  namely, 
Sronloiaurut  and  SUgotanrut  from  the  Jurassic,  and  Trieeratopt 
from  the  Cretaceous.  Three  others  of  interest  are  given  in  the 
present  Number;  AnehitauTut  from  the  Triassio,  Ceratoiavnu  from 
Hie  Jurassic,  and  Claoaauru*  from  the  Cretaceous.  The  last  is  a 
gigantic  herbivorous  reptile,  a  typical  member  of  the  Ornithopoia, 
and  one  of  the  American  allies  uf  li/uanodim.  The  other  two  are 
carnivorous  forme  of  the  order  Theropoda,  as  defined  by  the  writer. 
Ceratoianrvi  has  np]mreiilly  ita  neareBt  European  ally  in 
MfgaloravrKg,  while  Anchisatirvt  appears  most  nearly 
relalfd  io  Therodonlosaur 

The  ihree  restorations  here  representee!  are  each  baeecl 
upon  Ihe  i 

vidunl,  which  were  nearly  or  quile 
complete  when  found,  and  apparently 
in  the  position  in  which  each  animal 
died.  The  skull  and  ihe  greater  part 
of  each  ekelelon  were  secured,  and  the 
portions  lost  are  represented  in  allied 
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forms  from  the  same 'localities,  so  that  the  ohanoes  of  error  in  the 
restorations  lias  been  much  redaced.  The  type  specimens  themselves 
have  been  fally  described  by  the  writer  in  the  "  American  Joamal 
of  Scienoe." 

Besloration  of  Anchiiaurus, 

The  Triassio  dinosaurs  now  known  from  the  Connecticut  river 
sandstone  have  been  investigated  by  the  writer,  and  some  of  the 
results  have  already  been  placed  on  record.^  Remains  of  five 
iudividaals  have  been  discovered,  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
indicate  the  main  characters  of  the  animals  to  which  they  pertained. 
These  were  all  carnivorous  forms  of  moderate  size,  and  the  known 
remains  are  from  essentially  the  same  geological  horizon.  Many 
larger  forms,  probably  herbivorous,  are  indicated  by  footprints,  but 
DO  characteristic  portions  of  the  skeleton  have  yet  been  found. 

The  genus  Anchisaurus,  one  of  the  oldest  known  members  of  the 
Theropoda,  is  so  well  represented  by  parts  of  four  skeletons,  two 
nearly  complete,  from  these  deposits,  that  a  restoration  of  one  species 
can  now  be  made  with  considerable  certainty.  This  has  been 
attempted,  and  the  result  is  given,  one-twelfth  natuml  bize,  in 
the  above  figure  (Fig.  1).  The  animal  when  alive  was  about  six 
feet  in  length. 

The  skeleton  chosen  for  this  restoration  is  the  type  specimen  of 
Anchisaurus  colurus,  already  described  by  the  writer.  This  skeleton 
when  discovered  was  apparently  entire.  Portions  of  the  neck  and 
the  tail  vertebrao  were  unfortunately  lost  before  the  iniportance  of 
the  specimen  was  realized,  but  the  skull,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton,  were  saved.  From  these  the  matrix  in  great  part  has 
heen  removed,  so  that  the  more  important  characters  can  be  made 
out  with  certainty.  The  parts  missing  are  fortunately  preserved  in 
a  smaller  specimen  of  an  allied  species  (Auchtsaurus  solus)  found  at 
the  same  locality,  and  these  have  been  used  to  complete  the  outline 
of  the  restoration.  Portions  of  two  other  specimens,  nearly  allied, 
and  from  the  same  horizon,  were  also  available,  and  furnished  some 
suggestions  of  value. 

The  restoration  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  indicates  that  Anchisaurns 
colurus  was  one  of  the  most  slender  and  delicate  dinosaurs  yet 
discovered,  being  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  some  of  the 
smaller  bird -like  forms  of  the  Jurassic.  The  position  chosen  is  one 
that  must  have  been  habitually  assumed  by  the  animal  during  life, 
but  the  comparatively  large  fore  limbs  suggest  the  possibility  of 
motion  on  all  four  feet.  The  compressed  terminal  digits  of  the  fore 
feet,  however,  must  have  been  covered  by  very  sharp  claws,  which 
were  used  mainly  for  prehension,  and  not  for  locomotion. 

The  small  head  and  bird-like  neck  are  especially  noticeable.  The 
ribs  of  the  neck  and  trunk  are  very  slender.  The  tail  apparently 
difiered  from  that  of  any  other  dinosaur  hitherto  described,  as  it  was 

^  American  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  xxxvii.  p.  331,  April,  1889 ;  rol.  xlii.  p.  267, 
September,  1891;  and  yoI.  xliii.  p.  543,  June,  1892;  see  also  vol.  xlv.  p.  171, 
February,  1893. 
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evidently  quite  slender  and  flexible.  The  short  nenral  spines  and 
the  diminutive  chevrons  directed  backward  indicate  a  tail  not  com- 
pressed, but  nearly  round,  and  one  usually  carried  free  from  the 
ground. 

The  type  specimen  of  Anchisaurua,  here  restored,  was  found  in 
Connecticut,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Triassic  sandstone.  The 
associated  fossils  were  carnivorous  dinosaurs  and  plants. 

The  present  restoration  will  tend  to  clear  up  one  point  long  in 
doubt.  The  so-called  '*  bird-tracks  "  of  the  Connecticut  river  sand- 
Btone  have  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  for  half  a  century  or 
more.  That  some  of  these  wore  not  made  by  birds  has  already  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  finding  with  them  the  impressions  of  fore 
feet,  similar  to  those  made  by  reptiles.  Although  no  osseous  remains 
were  found  with  them,  others  have  been  regarded  as  footprints  of 
birds,  because  it  was  supposed  that  birds  alone  could  make  such 
series  of  bipedal,  three-toed  tracks,  and  leave  no  impression  of  a  tail. 

It  is  now  evident,  however,  that  a  dinosaurian  reptile  like  Anrhi- 
saurus  and  its  near  allies  must  have  made  footprints  very  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  "  bird  tracks  "  of  this  horizon.  On  a  firm 
but  moist  beach,  only  three- toed  impressions  would  have  been  left 
by  the  hind  feet,  and  the  tail  could  have  been  kept  free  from  the 
ground.  On  a  soft,  muddy  shore,  the  claw  of  the  first  digit  of  the 
hind  foot  would  have  left  its  mark,  and  perhaps  the  tail  also  would 
have  touched  the  ground.  Such  additional  impressions  the  writer 
has  observed  in  various  series  of  typical  '*  bird  tracks "  in  the 
Connecticut  sandstone,  and  all  of  them  were  probably  made  by 
dinosaurian  reptiles.  No  tracks  of  true  birds  are  known  in  this 
horizon. 

Bestoralton  of  Ceratoaaurua..     (Plate  VI.) 

In  the  same  horizon  of  the  Jurassic  in  which  Brontosaurua  and 
Stegoaaunia  were  found,  the  skeleton  restored  in  Plate  VI.  was  like- 
wise discovered.  It  pertained  to  a  typical  carnivorous  dinosaur  of 
medium  size,  which  doubtless  was  one  of  the  various  enemies  of 
the  large  herbivorous  forms.  The  restoration  represents  the  reptile 
one-thirtieth  natural  size,  and  in  a  position  it  must  have  frequently 
assumed  in  life.  The  type-specimen  on  which  this  restoration  is 
'based  has  already  been  described  by  the  writer.^ 

The  skull  of  Ceratoaaurua  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton.  The  posterior  region  is  elevated,  and  moderately 
expanded  transversely.  The  facial  portion  is  elongate,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  the  muzzle.  Seen  from  above,  the  skull  resembles  in 
general  outline  that  of  a  crocodile.  The  nasal  openiogs  are  separate 
and  lateral,  and  are  plaoed  near  the  end  of  the  snout,  as  shown  in 
Plate  VI, 

Seen  from  the  side,  this  skull  appears  laoertilian  in  type,  the 
general  structure  being  light  and  open.  From  this  point  of  view, 
one  special  feature  is  the  large,  elevated,  trenchant  horn-core  situated 

.   *  American  Journal  of  Science,  rol.  xxrii.  p.  8*29,   April,  1884;  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  161,  August,  188* ;  and  toI.  xUt.  p.  347,  October,  1892. 
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t>n  the  nasals.  Another  featare  is  the  large  openings  on  the  side  of 
the  skull,  four  in  number.  The  first  of  these  is  the  anterior  nasal 
orifioe ;  tlie  second,  tlie  triangular  antorbital  foramen ;  the  third, 
the  large  oval  orbit;  and  the  fourth,  the  still  larger  lower  temporal 
opening. 

I'he  parietal  bones  are  of  moderate  size,  and  there  is  no  parietal 
foramen.  The  frontal  bones  are  rather  short,  and  are  closely  united 
on  the  median  line.  The  nasal  bones  are  more  elongate  than  the 
frontals,  and  are  firmly  codssified.  These  bones  support  the  com- 
pressed, elevated  horn-core  on  the  medinn  line.  The  lateral  surface 
,  of  this  elevation  is  very  rugose,  and  fuiTowed  with  vascular  grooves. 
It  evidently  supported  a  high  trenchant  horn,  which  must  have 
formed  a  most  powerful  weapon  for  offence  and  defence. 

The  pramaxillaries  are  separate,  and  each  contained  three  functional 
teeth.  The  maxillary  bones  are  large  and  massive,  as  shown  in 
Plate  VI.  They  are  provided  each  with  fifteen  functional  teeth, 
which  are  large,  powerful,  and  trenchant,  indicating  the  ferocious 
character  of  the  animal  when  alive.  These  teeth  have  the  same 
•p;eneral  form  as  those  of  Megdlosaurus,  and  the  dental  succession 
appears  to  be  quite  the  same.  Above  the  antorbital  foramen  on 
either  side  is  a  high  elevation  composed  of  the  prefrontal  bones, 
lliese  protuberances  would  be  of  service  in  protecting  the  orbit, 
which  they  partially  overhang. 

Tlie  lower  jaws  of  Ceratosaurus  are  large  and  powerful,  especially 
in  the  posterior  part.  In  front,  the  rami  are  much  compressed,  and 
thoy  were  joined  together  by  cartilage  only.  There  were  fifteen 
teeth  in  each  ramus,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  upper  jaws. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  of  Ceratosaurus  differ  in  type  from  those  in 
any  other  known  reptiles.  With  the  exception  of  the  atlas,  all  are 
atrongly  opisthocoelian,  the  cup  on  the  posterior  end  of  each  centrum 
being  unusually  deep.  In  place  of  an  equally  developed  ball  on  the 
anterior  end,  there  is  a  flat  surface.  The  size  of  the  latter  is  such 
that  it  can  only  be  inserted  a  short  distance  in  the  adjoining  cup. 
This  peculiar  articulation  leaves  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cup 
nnoccupied  by  the  succeeding  vertebra,  forming,  apparently,  a  weak 
joint. 

The  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras  are  bi-concave,  with  only  moderate 
concavities.  The  sides  and  lower  surface  of  the  centra  are  deeply 
excavated,  except  at  the  ends.  All  the  pre-sacral  vertebroa  are  very 
hollow,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  anterior  caudals. 

There  are  five  well-coossified  vertebraB  in  the  sacrum  of  the  present 
specimen  of  Ceratosaurus  nastcomis.  The  transverse  processes  are 
veiy  short,  each  supported  by  two  vertebrae,  and  they  do  not  meet 
at  tlieir  distal  ends.  The  caudal  vertebrae  are  biconcave.  All  the 
anterior  caudals,  except  the  first,  supported  very  long  chevrons, 
inilicating  a  high,  thin  tail,  well  adapted  to  swimming.  The  tail 
was  quite  long,  and  the  distal  caudals  were  very  short. 

The  scapular  arch  of  Ceratosaurus  is  of  moderate  size,  but  the  fore 
limbs  are  very  small.  The  humerus  is  short,  with  a  strong  radial 
crest.     Tlie  radius  and  ulna  are  also  very  short,  and  nearly  equal 
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in  size.  The  carpal  bones  were  only  imperfectly  ossified.  There 
were  four  digits  in  the  fore  foot,  and  all  were  armed  with  sharp 
claws.  The  second  and  third  digits  were  much  larger  than  the  first 
and  fourth,  and  the  fifth  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  pelvic  arch  of  Ceratosaurus  is  of  special  interest.  In  the 
type  specimen  here  restored,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  on  each 
side,  are  firmly  coossified.  The  ilia,  moreover,  are  attached  to  the 
sacrum,  which  was  in  place  in  the  skeleton.  The  ilia  have  the 
same  general  form  as  in  Megalosaurus,  The  ischia  are  comparatively 
slender.  They  project  well  backward,  and  for  the  last  half  of  their 
length  the  two  are  in  close  apposition.  Their  distal  ends  are 
co5ssified  and  expanded,  as  shown  in  Plate  YI. 

The  pubes  have  their  distal  ends  coossified,  and  expand  into  an 
elongate,  massive  foot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parta 
of  the  skeleton.  It  is  probable  that  this  foot  in  connection  with  the 
distal  ends  of  the  ischia  served  to  support  the  body  in  sitting  down. 
That  some  Triassic  dinosaurs  sat  down  on  their  ischia  is  proved 
conclusively  by  the  impressions  in  the  Connecticut  river  sandstone. 
In  such  oases,  the  leg  was  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  heel  to  the  ground. 
The  same  action  in  the  present  reptile  would  bring  the  foot  of  the 
pubes  to  the  ground,  nearly  or  quite  under  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  animal.  The  legs  and  ischia  would  then  naturally  aid  in  keeping 
the  body  balanced.  Possibly  this  position  was  assumed  habitually 
by  these  ferocious  biped  reptiles,  in  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey. 

The  femur  is  much  curved,  and  the  shaft  very  hollow.  The  tibia 
is  shorter  than  the  femur,  nearly  straight,  and  has  a  large  cnemial 
crest.  The  astragalus  is  not  coossified  with  the  tibia,  and  has  a 
strong  ascending  process.  The  fibula  is  well  developed,  and  nearly 
straight,  its  distal  end  fitting  into  the  calcaneum.  The  tarsals  of 
the  second  row  are  very  thin,  and  united  to  the  metatarsals  below 
them. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  extremities  of  this  dinosaur 
is  in  the  metatarsal  bones,  which  are  completely  ankylosed,  as  are 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  There  are  only  three  metatarsal  elements 
in  each  foot,  the  first  and  fifth  having  apparently  disappeared 
entirely.  The  three  metatarsals  remaining,  which  are  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  are  proportionally  shorter  and  more  robust  than 
in  the  other  known  members  of  the  Theropoda,  and  being  firmly 
united  to  each  other,  they  furnish  the  basis  for  a  very  strong  hind 
foot.  The  phalanges  of  the  hind  feet  are  of  moderate  length,  and 
most  of  them  are  quite  hollow.  The  terminal  phalanges  evidently 
supported  strong  and  sharp  claws. 

The  unique  cervical  vertebras,  the  coossification  of  the  pelvic 
bones,  and  the  union  of  the  metatarsals,  as  in  modem  birds,  dis- 
tinguish Ceratosaurus  widely  from  all 'other  dinosaurs,  and  make  it 
the  type  of  a  well-marked  family,  the  Ceraiosaurida.  The  nearest 
allied  form  is  apparently  Ornithotnimus,  from  the  Laramie,  recently 
described  by  the  writer. 

The  type  specimen  of  Ceratosaurus  was  about  twenty-two  feet 
long  when  alive,  and  twelve  feet  high  as  here  restored.     It  waa 
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found  in  the  upper  Jurassio  of  Colorado.  The  associated  fossila 
were  mainly  other  dinosaurs,  especially  Sauropoda  and  Omiihopoda, 
together  with  various  small  mammals. 

Restoration  of  Claosaunu.     (Plate  YII.) 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  restoration  of  Claoaaunu  given 
on  Plate  YII.  is  the  skull,  which  has  been  fully  described  by  the 
writer  elsewhere,*  but  its  main  features  may  be  noticed  here.  This- 
skuU  is  long  and  narrow,  with  the  facial  portion  especially  produced. 
The  anterior  part  is  only  moderately  expanded  transversely,  thus 
differing  from  that  of  HadroiauruB,  a  nearly  allied  form.  Seen  from 
the  side,  the  skull  of  ClaosauruB  shows  a  blunt,  rugose  muzzle, 
formed  above  by  the  premaxillary,  and  below  by  the  predentary, 
both  probably  covered  in  life  with  a  thick  corneous  integument. 

Behind  the  upper  part  of  this  muzzle  is  an  enormous  lateral 
cavity,  which  includes  the  narial  orifice,  but  was  evidently  occupied 
in  life  mainly  by  a  nasal  gland,  somewhat  like  that  in  the  existing 
Monitor,  and  also  seen  in  some  Birds.  This  cavity  is  bounded 
externally  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  premaxillary.  The  orbit  is 
very  large,  and  subtriangular  in  outline.  It  is  formed  above  by  the 
prefrontal,  frontal,  and  postfrontal,  and  below  mainly  by  the  jugal. 
There  are  no  supra-orbital  bones.  A  distinct  lachrymal  forms  a 
portion  of  the  anterior  border.  The  infra-temporal  fossa  is  large, 
and  bounded  below  by  the  jugal.  There  is  a  thin  quadrato-jugal 
between  the  jugal  and  quadrate.  The  occipital  condyle  is  directed 
backward  and  downward. 

The  nasals  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  in  front  are  separated 
by  the  narrow  superior  processes  of  the  premaxillaries.  The  frontals 
are  short  and  broad,  and  somewhat  concave  above.  The  parietals 
are  firmly  codssified,  and  very  small,  forming  a  thin  partition 
between  the  supra-temporal  fossce.  The  latter  are  bounded  pos- 
teriorly by  the  massive  squamosals,  which  contain  a  deep  cavity  for 
the  head  of  the  quadrate,  and  also  overlap  the  exoccipitals. 

Ihe  striking  features  of  the  lower  jaw  are  the  massive  rugose 
predentary,  the  large  and  powerful  dentary  bone  with  its  robust 
coronoid  process,  and  the  very  small  angular  and  articular  bones. 

The  teeth  are  confined  entirely  to  the  maxillary  and  dentary 
bones.  They  closely  resemble  those  of  HadrosaurnSy  are  arranged 
in  the  same  manner,  and  appear  to  be  equally  numerous.  They 
were  well  adapted  to  a  diet  of  soft  succulent  vegetation. 

The  main  characters  of  the  vertebral  column  of  Claosaurus  are 
shown  in  the  restoration.  There  are  thirty  vertebras  between  the 
skull  and  sacrum,  nine  in  the  sacrum,  and  about  sixty  in  the  tail. 
The  whole  vertebral  column  was  found  in  position  except  the 
terminal  caudals,  which  are  here  represented  in  outline.  The  cervical 
vertebrfB  are  strongly  opisthocoelian,  and  the  first  eleven  have  short 
ribs.  The  dorsals  are  also  opisthoccelian.  There  are  no  true  lumbar 
vertebrae,  as  the  last  of  those  in  front  of  the  sacrum  support  free 

1  American  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  xxxix.  p.  423,  May,  1890 ;  toI.  xliii.  p.  453,. 
May,  1892  ;   vol.  xliv.  p.  171,  August,  1892  ;  and  vol.  xliv.  p.  344,  October,  1892. 
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ribs.  The  first  and  second  caudals  have  no  chevrons.  Behind  these, 
thee  hevron  bones  are  very  long,  indicating  a  powerful  compressed 
tail,  well  adapted  for  swimming. 

In  the  median  dorsal  region,  between  the  ribs  and  the  neural 
spines,  are  numerous  rod-like  ossified  tendons,  which  increase  in 
number  in  the  sacral  region  and  along  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  then 
gradually  diminish  in  number  and  size,  ending  at  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  caudal.  These  ossified  tendons  are  well  shown  in  the  restora- 
.tion,  and  are  of  much  interest.  They  are  not  unlike  those  in 
Iguanodon  described  by  DoUo,  but  as  a  rule  are  more  elongnte,  and 
appear  to  lack  the  definite  arrangement  in  rhomboidal  figures  ob- 
served in  that  genus. 

The  fore  limbs  are  unusually  small  in  comparison  with  the 
posterior,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  two  is  shown  in  the  restoration, 
^^he  scapular  arch  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The  scapular 
is  large,  and  much  curved.  On  the  anterior  margin,  above  the 
articulation  for  the  coracoid,  is  a  strong  protuberance,  with  a  well- 
defined  facet,  adapted  to  the  support  of  a  clavicle,  if  such  a  bone 
were  present.  The  coracoid  is  very  small,  and  is  perforated  by  a 
largo  foramen.  The  two  peculiar  bones  now  generally  regarded  as 
.belonging  to  the  sternum  were  not  coossified. 

The  humerus  is  comparatively  short.  The  radius  and  ulna  are 
much  elongated,  the  latter  being  longer  than  the  humerus,  and  the 
radius  about  the  same  length.  The  ulna  has  a  prominent  olecranon 
process,  and  is  a  stouter  bone  than  the  i*adius.  The  carpal  bones 
were  quite  short,  and  appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  ossified. 
The  fore  foot,  or  manus,  was  very  long,  and  contained  three  functional 
digits  only.  The  first  digit  was  rudimentary,  the  second  and  third 
were  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  fourth  was  shorter  and  less  developed, 
and  the  fifth  entirely  wanting,  as  shown  in  Plate  VII. 

In  the  functional  digits  (Plates  II.  III.  IV.),  the  phalanges  are 
elongate,  thus  materially  lengthening  the  fore  foot.  The  terminal 
phalanges  of  these  digits  are  broad  and  flat,  showing  that  they  were 
oovered  with  hoofs,  and  not  with  claws.  The  limb  as  a  whole 
was  thus  adapted  to  locomotion  or  support,  and  not  at  all  for 
prehension,  although  this  might  have  been  expected  from  its  small 
size  and  position. 

The  elongation  of  the  fore-arm  and  manus  is  a  peculiar  feature, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ungulate  phalanges. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  animal  gradually 
assumed  a  more  erect  position  until  it  became  essentially  a  biped, 
while  the  fore  limbs  retained  in  a  measure  their  primitive  function, 
■and  did  not  become  prehensile,  as  was  the  case  in  some  allied  forms. 

The  pelvis  has  already  been  described  by  the  writer.  Its  most 
notable  features  are  seen  in  the  pubis  and  ischium,  the  former 
having  a  very  large  expanded  prepubis  with  the  postpubis  rudimen- 
tary, while  the  shaft  of  the  ischium  is  greatly  elongated. 

The  femur  is  long,  and  the  shaft  nearly   straight     The  great 

trochanter  is  well  developed,  while  the  third  trooliauter  is  large  and 

.  near  the  middle  .of  the  shaft.     The  external,  condyle  of  the  distal 
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end  is  projected  well  backward,  indicating  great  freedom  of  motion 
at  the  knee. 

The  tibia  is  shorter  than  the  femur,  and  has  a  prominent  cnemial 
crest.  The  distal  end  is  mnch  flattened,  and  the  astragalus  is  closely 
adapted  to  it.  The  fibula  is  very  straight,  with  its  lower  end 
flattened  and  closely  applied  to  the  front  of  the  tibia.  The  calcaneum 
is  large,  with  its  concave  upper  surface  closely  fitted  to  the  end  of 
the  fibula.  Of  the  second  row  of  tarsals,  only  a  single  one  appears 
to  be  ossified,  and  that  is  very  small  and  thin,  and  placed  between 
the  calcaneum  and  the  fourth  metatarsal,  nearly  or  quite  out  of  sight. 

The  hind  foot,  or  pes,  had  but  three  digits,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  all  well  developed  and  massive.  The  terminal  phalanges 
were  covered  with  broad  hoofs.  The  first  and  fifth  digits  were 
entirely  wanting. 

The  reptile  here  restored  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length  when 
alive,  and  about  fifteen  in  height  in  the  position  represented  in 
Plate  VII.  The  remains  were  obtained  in  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 
Among  the  associated  fossils  were  the  gigantic  Trireratops  and 
TorosanmB,  herbivorous  dinosaurs,  and  with  them  the  diminutive 
Cretaceous  mammals  recently  described  by  the  writer. 


III. — On  the  Ooourrbnoe  or  Concretionary  Masses  of  Flint  and 

Chert  in  the  Maltese  Limestones. 

By  John  II.  Cooke,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

THE  late  Admiral  Spratt,  R.N.,*  and  Dr.  John  Murmy,'  of  the 
"Challenger"  Expedition,  have,  in  their  brochures  on  Maltese 
Geology,  made  allusion  en  passant  to  the  occurrence  of  chert  nodules 
in  the  Qlohigerina  limestones  of  the  Maltese  islands.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen,  however,  gave  any  details  of  the  nature,  mode  of 
occurrence,  or  distribution  of  tlie  concretions,  an  omission  which  was 
probably  due  to  the  restricted  area  of  the  horizon  at  which  the 
nodules  are  found,  and  to  the  irregular  and  sparse  manner  iu  which 
they  are  distributed. 

llie  following  notes  on  these  points,  which  were  collected  in  the 
course  of  my  geological  investigations  into  the  fauna  of  the  formation, 
may  not,  therefore,  be  without  some  value  to  present  and  future 
students  of  Maltese  geology. 

The  Glohigcrina  limestones  in  which  the  concretions  occur  occupy 
the  second  place  in  the  ascending  order  of  the  Maltese  formations. 
They  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  250  feet,  and  comprise 
a  series  of  layers  or  beds  which  vary  in  number  in  different 
localities  from  four  to  ten.  Between  the  beds  themselves  the 
variations  are  but  slight,  and  are  of  a  chemical  rather  than  of  a 
lithological  or  a  palseontological  character,  consisting  generally  of 
a  greater  or  lesser  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  according  to  the 

'  *'Tbis  deposit  often  contains  nodules  of  a  tlinty  texture,  viz.,  chert,  in  which 
are  fish-scales."     The  Geology  of  Malbi  and  Gozo.     Malta,  18.34,  p.  7. 

'  **  Nodules  of  flint  and  chert  aro  found  in  some  of  the  layer?."  *'The  Maltose 
Islands,  -with  special  reference  to  their  geological  structure."  Scot.  Geog.  Mag., 
September,  1890,  p.  24. 
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•extent  to  which  the  beds  were  inflaenced  by  the  river-waters  whioh 
brought  down  detrital  products  from  the  surrounding  continental 
areas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  positions,  and  the  more 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  sub-divisions. 


Formation. 


Globigerina 
Limestone. 


Sab-dirifiions. 


Thickness. 


a.  A  greyish^  fine-grained  freestone. 

b.  First  seam  of  pbosphatic  nodules. 
e.    A  whitish,  compact,  fine-grained  freestone. 

d.  Second  seam  of  phosphatic  nodules. 

e,  A  soft  bine  limestone  with  phosphatic  nodules' 

irre|2^ular1^  distributed  throu^out  it. 
/.   A  white,  highly  calcareous   limestone  with 

flint  and  chert  nodules. 
ff.  A  coarse-grained  yellowish  freestone. 
h.  Fourth  seam  of  pbosphatic  nodules. 


15  to  20  feet. 

1  foot. 

40  to  50  feet. 

1  to  2  feet. 

50  feet. 

30  to  50  feet. 
20  to  40  feet. 

2  to  4  feet. 


It  would  be  irrelevant  to  here  consider  these  beds  in  detail ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  simply  regard  the  formation  as  being  broadly 
divisible  into  three  sections,  i.e. 

a.  Deposits  containing  from  30  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  of 
•carbonate  of  lime ;  the  residue  being  principally  made  up  of 
alumina  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica.  Dr.  John  Murray  con- 
siders this  portion  of  the  bed  to  have  been  formed  on  a  descending 
fiea-floor  in  about  800  fathoms  of  water,  and  to  have  been  within 
the  influence  of  river- waters  and  their  detrital  products. 

h.  Deposits  containing  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of 
lime.     Probably  deposited  in  about  1000  fathoms  of  water. 

c.  Deposits  containing  70  per  cent  and  less  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  remains  of  comparatively 
shallow-water  organisms.  These  were  laid  down  on  a  rising  sea- 
^oor,  and  in  about  300  fathoms. 

The  Olobigerina  limestones  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
being  a  senes  of  deposits  laid  down  during  a  gradual  but 
constant  change  in  the  position  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  deposits  in 
division  h.  having  been  formed  about  the  time  when  the  maximum 
depression  was  being  attained,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  shore-line. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  this  intermediate  division  considerable 
quantities  of  siliceous  concretions  are  found  to  occur  in  certain 
localities,  of  which  the  cliffs  at  Fommer  Hih,  the  escarpments  around 
the  slopes  of  Uied  Mars-el-Fom,  Uied  Sakkaja,  and  Uied  Hempsia, 
and  the  quarries  of  Tad-dual,  Tal  Gauchi,  and  Inghieret  furnish 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens.  In  none  of  the  more 
impure  vaiieties  of  limestone  in  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
divisions  have  any  specimens  been  found. 

The  concretions  assume  a  variety  of  forms  occurring  sometimes 
as  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  two  or  more  feet  in  length,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  or  as  spheroidally  shaped 
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iiodales  haviog  more  or  less  symmetrically  shaped  outlines.  Tn 
compoBition  they  also  yary  greatly,  the  larger  masses  being  oomposed 
of  flint  (silex),  while  the  smaller  nodular  forms  consist  of  chert 
(phtanite),  whioh  is  an  impure  calcareous  variety  of  flint. 

At  Fommer  Kih  and  along  the  hill-slopes  already  referred  to,  the 
differential  degradation  to  which  the  nodular  masses  and  their  matrices 
have  been  subjected  has  resulted  in  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
former,  and  they  have  thus  been  caused  to  project  from  the  faces  of 
the  cliffs  and  escarpments  as  bold  conical  bosses. 

In  none  of  the  nodules  are  these  exposed  portions  entire,  as  all  of 
them  have  been  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the  same  meteoric 
agencies  that  have  removed  the  limestone  from  around  them. 

In  many  instances  the  disintegration  has  proceeded  by  the  peeling 
off  of  laminated  scales,  while  in  others  small  shapeless  masses  have 
broken  away  and  left  the  weathered  surfaces  irregularly  prismatic 
in  character. 

Viewed  with  the  naked  eye  both  the  nodules  and  the  larger 
masses  are  exceedingly  homogeneous ;  but  when  examined  under  a 
low  magnifying  power,  sections  of  foraminifera,  small  molluscs,  and 
other  organisms  are  to  be  seen  embedded. 

In  none  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  examined  have  I  observed 
any  of  the  fish-scales  to  which  Spratt  alluded  in  his  brochure ;  but 
I  cannot  venture  to  say  that,  therefore,  such  remains  are  either 
absent  or  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  colour  both  the  flint  and  the  chert  vary  widely,  graduating 
through  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  grey,  fawn,  blue,  and  black. 

Tlie  interiors  of  the  nodules  are  generally  of  a  jet  black  colour, 
a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  as  much  of  it  disappeared  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  blow-pipe  flame.  This  black  interior  often  graduates  into  a 
semi-translucent  grey  towards  the  outer  edges,  thus  causing  the 
concretions  when  cut  transversely  to  present  the  appearance  of 
being  made  np  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers  of  varying  hues ;  such 
specimens  are  not,  however,  so  common  as  are  the  uniformly  black, 
grey,  and  fawn  coloured  varieties. 

The  limestone  surrounding  the  masses  and  the  nodules  is  invariably 
changed  into  chert  more  or  less  pure  in  character.  This  cherty  lime- 
stone is  often  of  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  enclosed  nodule, 
and  unless  carefully  examined  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  lies. 

The  former,  however,  is  neither  so  compact  nor  does  it  present, 
when  broken  by  means  of  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer,  the  con- 
choidal  fracture  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  latter. 

From  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  characters  of  these 
flints  and  cherts  and  those  which  occur  so  plentifully  in  other  lime- 
stone formations,  it  seems  probable  that  the  origins  of  both  are  to 
be  traced  to  analogous  causes. 

The  Maltese  varieties  are  found  only  in  the  most  highly 
calcareous  portions  of  the  strata,  embedded  among  the  GlobigertncB 
of  which  the. greater  part  of  the  formation  is  made  up. 
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It  was  probably  to  the  action  of  these  and  other  ofganisms  in 
eliminating  the  silica  held  in  solution  in  the  sea-water,  and  after- 
wards to  chemical  action,  whereby  further  preoipitiation  of  silica 
on  and  around  that  which  had  been  previously  secreted  by  the 
organisms,  that  these  nodular  masses  had  their  origin. 


lY. — Analysis  of  thk  Fullers  Eabth  of  Ysongooh. 
By  P.  Gbrald  Sanfobd,  F.I.C,  F.G.S. 

SOME  four  years  ago  I  published  in  this  Maoazine  '  an  analysis 
of  the  Fullers  Earth  of  Nutfield,  Surrey.  The  Nutfield  samples 
wei*e  given  to  me  by  A.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  O.E.  I  now  wish  to  record 
the  analysis  of  a  large  bed  of  this  clay  at  Rhiwlas,  Vrongoch, 
near  Bala,  N.  Wales.  The  beds  are  about  60  feet  thick,  and  are 
upon  the  property  of  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price,  Esq.  In  this  case  also,  the 
samples  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  two  samples  A  and 
B  are  of  somewhat  dififerent  composition.  B  contains  considerably - 
more  silicate  of  alumina  and  less  alumina  than  A.  A  would  of 
course,  from  a  fuller's  point  of  view,  be  the  better  earth  of  the  two. 
Although  the  Nutfield  and  Vrongoch  earths  are  so  similar  in  com- 
position, their  appearance  is  very  different :  the  Surrey  earth  has 
a  greasy  feel,  a  hard  smooth  surface,  that  can  only  just  be  scratched 
with  the  finger  nail ;  the  Vrongoch  earth  is  soft  and  friable,  dark 
grey  in  colour,  and  very  earthy,  and  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent 
of  about  4  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  As  regards  the  grease  absorb- 
ing properties,  the  Vrongoch  earth  appears  to  be  even  better  than 
the  Nutfield  samples.  Fullers  Earth  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
material  for  cleaning  chemical  apparatus  that  is  greasy,  or  soiled 
with  fats  and  oils. 

Analysis  No.  1. — Sample  A. 

Matter  insoluble  in  acid=  78*27  per  cent,  consisting  of  (  Silica  =  63*25  p.c. 
Alumina  (AI2O3)        _     =   12-95       „  {  FejOj  =    8*72    „ 


Peroxide  of  iron  (FeaOs)  =  0*42       „  (  AlaOs  =    6*30 

Lime  (CaO)  =  0*82       „  

Manganese  oxide  =  trace  78*27 

Magnesia  (MgO)  =  1*65 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  =  0*31 

Alkalies  (KaO,  NajO)  =  2*02 

Combined  water  =  3*56 


>> 
it 


100*00 

Analysis  No.  2. — Sample  B. 

Matter  insoluble  in  acid  =  78*53  p.  c.  consisting  of    /  Silica   s  57*01  p.c. 

J  FejOg  =  trace 
(AJ3O5   =  21*52  p.c. 

78*63 


Alumina        

rs 

2*84 

»> 

Peroxide  of  iron   ... 

= 

8*50 

it 

Lime             

= 

0*90 

1* 

Manganese  oxide  ... 

= 

trace 

Magnesia      

= 

2*30 

i» 

Sulphuric  acid 

z= 

0*05 

tt 

Alkalies        

=: 

2  12 

tt 

Combined  water   ... 

= 

4*76 

11 

100*00 
'  OroL.  Mao.  Decade  III.  Yol.yi.Ko.  804^  p,  466. 
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V. — The  True  Horizon  of  thb  Mammoth. 
'  By  Sir  Hktbt  H.  Howobth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.8. 

I  AM  highly  gratified  that  Bome  of  the  difficult  problems  connected 
with  the  Mammoth  and  its  surroundings,  which  have  been  too 
long  ignored,  are  at  last  attracting  something  like  adequate  attention ; 
and  I  regret  that  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  should  withdraw  from  the 
oontroversy  without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  doing  justice  to  the  cause  he 
represents.  In  his  concluding  letter  he  adds  nothing  but  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Clement  Reid  and  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  neither  of 
whom  need  a  vicarious  spokesman.  I  wish  he  had  been  able  to 
point  to  one  well  attested  example  to  prove  his  case.  I  must  again 
press  upon  him  the  fact  that  mere  rhetoric  is  of  no  avail  in  this  or 
•  any  other  scientific  discussion.  What  we  need  is  to  be  pointed  to 
some  example  within  our  four  seas  of  the  occurrence  of  a  land- 
snrfaoe  dating  from  the  Mammoth  period  underlaid  by  true  drift. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Stirrup,  who,  while  indulging  in 
some  amusing  dogmatism,  does  favour  us  with  some  arguments. 
These  arguments  I  will  endeavour  to  meet.  First  in  regard  to 
Switzerland.  Here  I  confess  I  cannot  quite  follow  him.  He  does 
not  traverse  the  statements  of  the  chain  of  witnesses  whom  I  quoted 
who  have  examined  the  beds  at  Diirnten  and  Utznach,  including  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Heer  himself,  and  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Mammalian  beds  there  are  under  and  not  over  the  drift ;  but 
he  apparently  thinks  he  answers  the  virtually  unanimous  strati- 
graphical  testimony  by  asking  me  if  I  think  the  Mammoth,  the 
Elephaa  antiquus,  the  Urus,  and  the  Red  Stag  lived  together  in 
Switzerland  before  the  Glacial  period.  I  certainly  think  tliey  lived 
there  befoi'e  the  distribution  of  the  drift ;  just  as  they  did  in  England 
at  the  time  when  the  brick-earths  of  the  Thames  Valley  were  being 
deposited.  This  I  have  argued  at  considerable  length  in  my  big 
book  on  the  Mammoth.  All  the  authorities  known  to  me  place  these 
Zurich  beds  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  Forest- bed  of  Norfolk.  Is 
there  anybody  anywhere  who  puts  the  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  above 
and  not  under  the  Drift  ?  I  think  Mr.  Stirrup  should  explain 
himself  rather  more  definitely. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  part  of  Mr.  Stirrup's  communication 
to  which  he  devotes  a  considerable  space,  but  the  relevancy  of  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand :  I  mean  what  ho  has  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  well  known  journey  of  Baron  Toll  and  Ilerr  Bunge  to  the 
Bear  Islands.  Mr.  Stirrup  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  although 
the  detailed  scientific  work  of  the  expedition  is  only  in  course  of 
publication,  an  interesting  work  giving  an  account  of  their  journey 
has  been  published  for  some  time  and  is  naturally  familiar  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Mammoth. 

What  possible  support  Mr.  Stirrup  can  find  for  his  contention  in 
the  work  of  the  two  Russian  explorers  I  quite  fail  to  see.  The  fact 
of  beds  of  ice  underlying  the  Tundra  deposits  of  North-Eastern 
Russia  and  of  Siberia  has  been   known  for  a  century.     That  tho 
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Mammoth  carcases  are  not  found  in  this  ice  but  in  frozen  gravel  and 
mud  has  also  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  the  whole  question  is 
discussed  at  some  length  in  a  part  of  my  Mammoth  book,  which 
Mr.  Stirrup  might,  I  think,  have  profitably  consulted. 

That  the  ioe  in  question  is  palaaocrystic  ice  dating  from  Pleistocene 
times  is  no  doubt  a  new  suggestion,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  know,  but 
what  evidence  there  is  of  this  I  altogether  fail  to  see.  Those  who 
have  hitherto  written  on  the  subject  have  explained  these  ice-beds 
very  rationally.  The  ground  in  Northern  Siberia  is  permanently 
frozen  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  The  stratum 
thus  frozen  prevents  a  complete  drainage  of  the  surface  water,  which, 
percolating  through  the  ground,  reaches  the  frozen  layer  cannot  get 
away  and  presently  becomes  itself  frozen.  Thus  a  thin  bed  of  ice  is 
formed  which  gradually  grows  in  thickness  between  the  permanently 
frozen  subsoil  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  thawed  every  year.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  present  climate  of  Siberia.  When 
the  Mammoth  and  its  companions  lived  there  and  lived,  as  I  think 
I  have  elsewhere  proved,  as  far  north  as  the  Bear  Islands,  the 
climate  must  have  been  very  diflPerent.  Not  only  was  the  country 
covered  with  forests  but  the  land -shells  which  have  been  found  with 
the  remains  of  these  forests  with  Mammoth  bones,  are  incompatible 
with  the  existence  during  the  Mammoth  age  of  permanently  frozen 
soil  in  Siberia.  This  I  have  urged  at  some  length  in  the  book 
already  quoted.  It  is  for  Mr.  Stirrup,  who  has  apparently  applied 
himself  to  these  problems  for  the  first  time  quite  recently,  to  face 
this  dilemma;  I  think  he  ought  to  have  faced  it  before  he  used 
flippant  phrases  about  such  a  master  of  observation  and  logic  as 
Guvier.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  cannot  see  that  he  has  in  the  slightest 
degree  qualified  the  conclusion  of  the  great  French  philosopher  and 
naturalist,  a  conclusion  endorsed  in  more  recent  times  by  two  such 
authorities  as  D'Archiac  and  De  Lapparent. 

Turning  to  the  researches  of  M.  Tchernyschew,  I  am  equally  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  conclusion  Mr.  Stirrup  would  base  them  upon. 
That  the  Tundras  of  North-Eastern  Europe  and  of  Siberia  are  under- 
laid by  gravels,  is  a  very  elementary  fact ;  they  have  been  described 
by  several  explorers  and  notably  by  Middendorff  and  Schmidt. 
These  gravels  consist  of  water-rolled  local  pebbles,  some  of  which 
are  doubtless  scratched  as  they  are  in  all  gravels,  but  so  far  as  the 
evidence  before  me,  and  it  is  very  considerable,  goes,  there  is  not 
a  trace  in  them  of  erratics,  of  boulders  with  flat  sides  and  of  the  other 
real  footmarks  of  glacial  action ;  nay,  more,  the  experienced  geolo- 
gists like  Nordenskiold,  Von  Cotta,  and  others,  who  have  carefully 
examined  this  very  problem  on  the  ground,  are  agreed  that  no  traces 
of  an  Ice  Age,  except  the  one  in  progress  now  exist  in  Siberia, 
neither  in  the  mountains  nor  in  the  plains.  Here,  again  Mr.  Stirrup 
has  surely,  like  the  Spanish  Knight,  been  tilting  at  a  windmill. 

Again,  he  bids  me  remember  that  in  America  the  Mammoth  and 
the  Mastodon  occur  in  the  superficial  deposits.  Of  course  they  do, 
but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question.  There  are  many  places 
within  easy  reach  of  Manchester  where  mountain  limestone  shells 
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•occar  at  the  snrfaoe.  Does  this  prove  that  the  moantain  limestone 
IB  more  recent  than  the  8o«oalled  glacial  beds  ?  The  iact  is  we  can 
follow  the  Mammoth  beds  from  Europe  right  across  Asia,  and  when 
we  cross  Behring's  Straits  we  find  them  again  under  precisely  the 
«ame  conditions  in  Alaska,  and  we  can  follow  them  in  detached 
fragments  right  down  to  Ohio  and  further,  and  whether  we  find  the 
bones  in  tlie  North  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  in  Alaska,  or  in  the  Salt 
Swamps  of  Ohio,  their  contemporaneity  seems  established.  What  we 
want  evidence  of  is,  not  the  distance  at  which  a  Mastodon  skeleton 
has  been  found  from  the  surface,  that  is  immaterial,  but  whether 
it  lies  upon  true  drift  or  not. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  occasional  molars  of  Mammoth,  etc.,  occur 
in  the  Drift.  Every  casual  student  has  found  many  kinds  of  early 
fossils  in  that  formation,  which  are  merely  boulders.  What  we  need 
is  not  the  production  of  samples  of  these  bone-boulders  or  of 
detached  logs  of  wood,  but  as  Dr.  Hicks  says,  evidence  of  an  actual 
land-surface  with  Mammoth  remains  in  it,  planted  over  and  not 
under  the  Drift 

ITiat  Man  and  the  Mammoth  have  occurred  together  in  caverns  is 
a  perfectly  elementary  fact.  They  have  similarly  occurred  in  the 
loess  ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question.  That  palaeolithic 
man  was  pre-Glacial  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally 
used,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  lived  before  the  widespread  distribution  of 
the  Drift?  I  have  no  doubt  about  myself.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Stirrup, 
however,  to  explain  what  he  means  by  saying  that  the  Lehm  is 
uniformly  spread  over  the  ancient  or  glacial  alluviums  and  that  it 
certainly  belongs  to  the  closing  phases  of  the  Ice- Age.  I  should  like  to  see 
fiome  evidence  of  this  besides  a  mere  obiter  dictum.  To  my  mind  if 
there  is  a  deposit  anywhere  which  is  a  flood  deposit  and  not  a  glacial 
deposit  it  is  that  curious  calcareous  loam  which  in  China,  iu  the 
United  States,  and  in  Central  Europe  is  called  Loess  or  Lehm ; 
which  in  South  America  is  called  Pampas  mud  ;  and  wjjich  in 
Bussia  is  called  Chernozem.  That  it  contains  scattered  b(mes  and 
shells  of  land  mollusks  is  true  enough.  It  is  no  less  true,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  was  deposited  after  and  not  before  the  Mammoth 
age,  and  that  the  Mammoth  and  the  human  bones  and  the  land- 
shells  in  it  were  derived  from  the  pre-existing  land -surface. 

I  have  now  examined  every  argument  and  every  fact  adduced  by 
Mr.  Stirrup  except  his  references  to  Falsan  and  Favre.  These  you 
will  allow  me  to  criticize  on  another  occasion.  Apart  from  them  it 
would  seem  that  the  case  for  the  foreign  existence  of  a  post- Glacial 
Mammoth,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Stirrup,  fails  as  completely  as  the 
English  case,  presented  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  does. 

On  such  a  critical  matter  as  the  true  horizon  of  the  Mammoth  on 
which  so  much  strong  and  dogmatic  language  has  been  used  by  those 
who  champion  its  post-Glacial  survival,  it  is  surely  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  for  the  production  of  a  single  case  which  will  bear 
examination  and  crilicism  to  support  the  contention.  Geology  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  an  inductive  science  and  not  a  survival  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism. 
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VI. — Kkstobation  op  Mastodon  Americanus,  Cuvikb. 
By  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh.  M.A.,Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  Etc. 

(PLATE  VIII.) 

I^HE  great  abundance  and  good  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
the  American  Mastodon  have  led  to  various  restorations  of  the 
skeleton.  The  best  known  of  these  is  that  made  by  Prof.  Richard 
Owen,  in  1846,  based  upon  a  skeleton  from  Missouri,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.^  Another  restoration  was  made  a  few  years  later 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  based  mainly  on  a  very  perfect  skeleton  from 
Orange  county,  New  York.*  This  skeleton  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Warren  Museum  in  Boston.  A  third  restoration  was  made  by  Prof. 
James  Hall,  from  a  skeleton  found  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  and  now^ 
in  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Albany.^  These  restor- 
ations are  all  of  importance,  and  taken  together  have  made  clear  to- 
anatomists  nearly  all  the  essential  features  of  the  skeleton  of  this 
well-known  species. 

Additional  discoveries  have  since  brought  to  light  more  perfect 
specimens,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  Yale  Museum,  is  perhaps  in 
the  best  preservation  of  any  skeleton  of  the  American  Mastodon  yet 
discovered,  and  this  has  been  used  by  the  writer  in  the  restoration, 
one  thirty-second  natural  size,  given  on  Plate  VIII. 

The  position  chosen  in  this  restoration  is  one  which  seems  espe- 
cially fitted  to  bring  out  the  massive  proportions  of  the  animal,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  nearly  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  entire  skeleton.  The  animal,  as  thus  represented  was,  when 
alive,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  including  the  tusks. 

This  animal  was  fully  adult,  as  the  last  molars  above  and  below 
are  in  place  and  somewhat  worn.  The  epiphyses  of  the  vertebras, 
moreover,  are  nearly  all  coossified  with  the  centra,  and  in  some  of 
them,  the  sutures  are  obliterated.  The  epiphyses  are  also  firmly 
united  to  the  limb  bones. 

The  tusks  were  very  large,  and  considerably  divergent.  There  were 
no  inferior  tusks,  and  no  traces  of  their  alveoli  remain.  The 
penultimate  and  last  molars  are  present  above  and  below  in  fine 
preservation,  the  former  considerably  worn. 

Other  features  of  this  skeleton,  and  especially  the  various  new 
anatomical  points  it  discloses,  will  be  discussed  by  the  writer 
elsewhere. 

1  British  fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  fig.  102,  p.  298,  London,  1846. 

'  Description  of  a  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  giganteua  of  North  America,  pi.  xxvii. 
Boston,  1852. 

^  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  for  the  year  1867, 
plate  Ti.     Albany,  1871. 
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I. — How    THE    Waters    of    the   Ocean    became    Salt.*     By 
Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

INHERE  are  itiany  things  in  the  world  around  us  to  which  we 
are  so  accustomed  from  childhood  that  we  never  stop  to 
enquire  why  they  should  be  so.  That  rivers  and  lakes  should 
consist  of  fresh  water,  and  that  the  sea  should  be  formed  of  salt 
water,  seems  so  natural  that  we  consider  them  as  not  only  matters 
of  course,  but  essential  to  the  physical  economy  of  the  world ;  and 
if  perchance  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  some  inland 
lakes  are  formed  of  salt  water  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  cause 
(  f  so  unusual  an  occurrence — one  which  being  exceptional  requires 
special  explanation.  But  how  few  of  the  thousands  and  millions 
who  traverse  the  ocean  or  dwell  upon  its  shores  put  to  themselves 
the  question  "  Why  are  its  waters  salt  ? "  And  this,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  daily  receiving  supplies  of  fresh  water  both 
from  the  rain  which  falls  upon  its  surface  and  from  the  rivers 
which  empty  themselves  into  it.  Clearly  there  is  something  here 
which  does  require  special  investigation,  a  question  which  does  need 
solution,  because,  as  far  as  the  supplies  afforded  by  the  rain  and 
rivers  are  concerned,  the  ocean  waters  ought  apparently  to  be  fresh 
rather  than  salt 

2.  In  using  the  terms  "fresh"  and  "salt"  here,  and  in  the 
following  pages,  I  do  so  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  words. 
Scarcely  any  natural  water,  except  rain,  is  absolutely  free  from 
dissolved  salts.  All  rivers  contain  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
as  do  also  the  waters  derived  from  wells  and  springs.  Such  waters, 
however,  are  called  (and  properly  called)  "  fresh,"  which  does  not 
necessarily  mean  water  absolutely  devoid  of  salts  in  solution ;  but 
when  the  proportion  of  salts  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  water  in 
which  they  are  dissolved  to  appear  "salt"  to  the  taste,  then  the 
term  salt  water  or  brine  is  applied  to  them.  The  varieties  of  saline 
waters  and  the  degrees  of  salinity  are  innumerable,  and  their  pro- 
perties and  uses  vary  accordingly.  There  are  the  salt  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea — so  acrid  as  to  be  nauseous  to  the  taste ;  there  ai*e  those  of 
the  ocean,  not  so  acrid  :  there  are  the  varieties  of  mineral  waters, 
and  the  brine  springs  highly  impregnated  with  sodium  chloride. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  this  branch  of  the  subject; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  we  employ^  and  in  the  following  essay  I  shall  use  the  words 
fresh,  brackish,  and  salt,  as  aj)plied  to  water  in  the  sense  they  are 
popularly  understood. 

3.  But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  regarding  the  cause 
or  origin  of  the  saltness  of  the  oceanic  waters  we  may  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  this  highly  saline  character  has  characterised  these 
waters  throughout  a  very  long  period  of  geological  time.  Now 
the  evidence  we  can  safely  rely  upon  in  this  part  of  our  enquiry  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  character  and  affinities  of  the  organic  forms 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  January  16,  1893. 
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of  past  geological  ages.  At  the  present  day  the  mollnscau  and  other 
fonus  which  inhabit  the  ocean  waters  are  distinguishable  from  those 
which  inhabit  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers,  while  there  are  numerous 
others,  such  as  the  Actinozoa  or  corals,  star-fishes,  crinoids,  sea- 
urchins,  or  echinoderms,  exclusively  confined  to  oceanic  waters  at 
the  present  day.  The  Brachiopods  and  the  Cephalopods  are 
specially  characteristic  of  oceanic  waters  of  the  present  day,  and 
are  therefora  of  special  value  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  waters  which  they  inhabited  in  past  geological 
times. 

4.  Now  representatives  of  all  these  forms  are  found  not  only  in 
Tertiary  and  Seoondai'y,  but  even  in  early  Primary  or  Palseozoic  strata* 
Not  only  in  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Jurassic  strata,  but  also  in  the 
Carboniferous,  Devonian,  Silurian,  Ordovician  and  Cambrian  forma- 
tions do  we  find  corals,  crinoids,  starfishes,  sea-urchins,  various  forms 
of  Brachiopods  and  Cephalopods,  difiering  indeed  specifically  from, 
but  sometimes  generically  related  to,  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
forms  which  are  thus  preserved  to  us  in  a  fossil  state  ai*e  only  those 
which  were  furnished  with  a  stony  or  homy  skeleton  or  integu- 
ment. Many  other  forms  there  were  which  had  no  calcareous 
skeleton,  and  consequently  have  not  been  preserved  in  a  fossil 
state,  but  which  are  i*e presented  in  the  ocean  waters  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  if  these  be  allowed  for,  it  becomes  clear  that  amongst  the 
invertebrate  forms  of  marine  life,  those  of  the  present  day  were 
largely  represented  in  very  early  geological  periods. 

5.  Such  being  the  case  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  watera  of  the  ocean  must  have  been  salt  from 
very  early  geological  times ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  fully  as  saline  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  forms  of  life  which  require  the  high  salinity  of  existing 
ocean  waters  were  possibly  represented  by  others  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  when  the  salinity  was  only  half  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
We  know  that  some  forms,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  etc., 
are  capable  of  surviving  in  the  Baltic,  or  of  ascending  estuaries, 
where  the  water  is  almost  brackish.  Degrees  of  temperature,  purity 
(or  freedom  from  sediment),  and  other  conditions  were  probably  of 
greater  importance  in  determining  the  existence  of  life  than  degrees 
of  salinity.  Adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  environment  has 
doubtless  been  a  law  of  nature  amongst  manne  forms  as  well  as 
those  of  the  air  and  the  land  throughout  all  )>ast  time. 

6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  here  that  t.he  occurrence  of 
beds  of  rock  salt  in  several  formations,  especially  in  the  Ti'ias  of 
the  British  Isles  and  of  Europe,  affords  no  evidence  as  regai*ds 
the  degree  of  salinity  of  the  sea  water  in  geological  times.  At 
no  period  have  the  watere  of  the  ocean  been  so  saturated  with 
saline  matter  as  to  admit  of  the  deposition  of  beds  of  rock  salt. 
It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  such  deposits  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  accidental  accumulation  of  sand  bars,  owing 
to  wbioh  portions  of  the  ocean  have  been  cut  off  from  the  main 
mass  aiid  the  salts  have  been  deposited  as  the  waters  have  decreased 
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and  become  anpenaturated  by  evaporation.     But  the  mode  of  occur- 

renoe  of  tbe  known  beds  of  rock  salt  lend  little  support  to  this 

Tiew ;   and   recent  inTestigations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 

deposits   of   rook  isalt  have  been  accumulated   over  the  floors  of 

bland  salt  lakes  like  that  of  the   Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  along 

whose  banks  snob  deposits  occur  in  the  form  of  terraces  which 

once  formed  tbe  bed  of  the  inland  lake  itself,  when  at  a  higher 

level  tban  at  present,  but  owing  to   the  lowering  of  its  waters 

are  now  exposed  along  its  western  margin,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

terraced  bill  known  as  Jebel  Usdtlm.     Another  fatal  objection  to 

the  view  of  the  marine  origin  of  salt-rock  is  to  be  found  in  the 

fact  that  this  rock  generally  consists  of  nearly   pure  chloride  of 

sodium,    while    ocean    water    contains    large    proportions    of    the 

chlorides  of  oalcinm,  magnesium,  and  potassium,  the  precipitation 

of  which  would  result  in  a  deposit  vefy  different  from  that  of  the 

rock-salt  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  which   is  composed    of 

98*30   per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  only  small  traces  of 

other  salts. 

7.  But  in  addition  to  the  evidence  derived  from  organic  forms 
of  the  primaeval  ocean  we  apparently  possess  very  remarkable 
direct  evidence  that  the  waters  were  highly  saline.  It  is  known 
that  some  strata  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  in  North  America 
are  saliferous,  constituting  the  Onondaga  salt  group  and  the  Trenton 
and  Chazy  limestone  series.^  These  strata  are  characterised  by 
large  numbers  of  marine  organisms,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  Silurian  seas.  They 
also  yield  large  quantities  of  saline  waters  which  are  used  in 
commerce,  and  in  which  chloride  of  sodium  predominates ;  and  as 
the  strata  are  often  in  the  condition  of  basins  below  the  level  of 
the  outer  ocean.  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  inferred  that  the  waters  with 
which  they  are  saturated  were  originally  those  of  the  PalsBOzoic 
ocean  in  which  the  strata  were  deposited.  In  other  cases,  however, 
where  the  strata  are  upraised  above  the  ocean  level  and  highly 
inclined,  the  same  author  considers  that  surface  waters  have 
gradually  replaced  those  originally  contained  in  the  strata.^  Thus 
we  are  justified  in  inferring,  not  only  from  organic,  but  from 
direct  physical  evidence,  that  the  waters  of  the  early  Silurian 
oceans  were  salt. 

8.  On  examining  samples  of  water  taken  from  the  open  ocean  of 
various  regions  and  far  from  land,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ])ropor- 
tion  of  salts  and  carbonates  do  not  vary  much.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  that  wonderful  system  of  currents  by  which  the  waters  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  and  owing  to  which  there  is 
a  constant  interchange  of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  equatorial  region 
with  the  colder  of  the  polar.     Sea  water  is  essentially  a  chlorinated 

*  Dana  states  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  salt  is  made  from  stronj^  brine  by 
sinking  wells  varying  from  150  to  340  feet  in  depth.  It  takes  from  35  to  45  gallons 
of  this  water  to  make  a  bnfihel  of  salt,  whereas  it  takes  350  gallons  of  sea  water  for 
the  same  result. 

*  "Chemical  and  Geological  Eisays,"  p.  104. 
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alkaline  mineral  water,  the  6aline  contents  of  which  consist  chiefly 
of  sodic,  magnesic,  potassic,  and  calcic  chlorides  and  sulphates, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  substances  in  much  smaller  pro- 
portion. The  total  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  the  water  of 
the  open  ocean  varies  from  about  28  to  39  grammes  per  litre. 
Forchhammer  fixes  the  mean  amount  of  such  contents  at  34*404: 
grammes  per  litre,^  and  the  mean  proportions  of  the  constituent 
substances  to  each  other  and  100  parta  of  chlorine  are  as  follows* : — 

Sodium.        Magnesium.  Calcium.  Chlorine.         constitifen^ 

14-26  6-642  2114  100  18110 

9.  What  is  most  striking  in  this  analysis  is  the  large  propoi*tion 
of  chlorine,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  we  are  met  with  in  order  to 
account  for  the  salts  of  sea  water  is  the  abundance  of  this  gas. 
KecoUecting  that  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  most  abundant  salt  both 
in  most  salt  lakes  and  in  sea  water,  we  are  justified  in  seeking  for  a 
solution  to  our  problem  by  an  examination  into  the  mode  of  ongin 
of  salt  lakes. 

10.  Now  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  characterizes  all  salt  lakes 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  namely — that  they  have  no  outlet; 
they  are  closed  lakes.  Whether  we  take  the  case  of  the  salt  lakes 
of  Western  America,  those  of  Centml  Asia  and  the  Dead  Sea,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  not  drained  by  rivers. 

11.  In  such  cases  the  lakes  are  constantly  receiving  supplies  of 
water  from  streams  and  springs,  but  do  not  give  it  off  in  the  same 
manner,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evaporated  into  the  air  as  fast  as  it  falls. 
In  the  case  of  freshwater  lakes  it  is  otherwise.  Here  the  water  of 
the  streams  which  enter  the  lake  is  at  least  partially  discharged  by 
means  of  rivers  flowing  out,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water 
remains  fresh,  as  the  saline  ingredients  are  carried  away  as  fast  as 
they  are  delivered.  Of  these  two  varieties  of  inland  lakes  we  have 
remarkable  examples  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  the  former  case  the  river  Jordan  entering  at  the 
northern  end  keeps  up  a  constant  supply,  but  this  lake,  which  is 
about  1292  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  no  outleti 
in  consequence  of  which  the  water  supplied  by  the  Jordan  passes 
away  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour.  In  the  case  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  is  otherwise.  The  river  which  enters  at  the 
north  passes  out  again  at  the  south ;  hence  the  water  of  the  lake  is 
fresh  and  supports  an  abundant  fauna  of  fishes  and  molluscs,  while 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  (as  the  name  indicates)  absolutely 
destitute  of  living  beings,  and  fish  entering  it  from  the  Jordan  imme- 
diately perish.  If  there  had  been  an  outlet  to  the  southwards  from 
the* Dead  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  a  continuous  stream  had 
been  flowing  from  the  time  the  depression  was  formed,  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  only  differed  from  those  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  by  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  salts  and  carbonates. 
Several  other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  those  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  most  familiar  and  striking. 

^  Phil.  Trans,  civ.  303,  $t  §eg,  >  Watt*8  Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  v.  1019. 
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12.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  account  for  the  salinity 
of  the  ocean  waters  from  very  early  periods  of  geological  time. 
First,  by  supposing  that  the  primaeval  waters  were  saturated  with 
acid  gases  igvliich  were  held  in  suspension  in  the  vapour  surrounding 
tbe  incandescent  globe ;  or  secondly,  that  the  salinity  resulted  from 
a  process  resembling  that  by  which  salt  lakes  of  the  present  day 
have  been  formed.^ 

13.  We  must,  I  think,  concur  with  Dr.  Hunt  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  chlorine  largely  abounded  in  the  waters  of  the 
primaeval  ocean,  as  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  salts  are 
cblorides,  and  chlorine  is  but  very  slightly  represented  in  river 
waters  at  the  present  day. 

14.  In  contrast  to  the  above,  which  may  be  called  "  the  chemical 
theory,"  we  may  now  consider  that  which  may  be  called  "  the 
geological  theory,"  though  it  very  much  depends  upon  certain 
chemical  processes. 

15.  If  we  compare  the  analyses  of  waters  brought  down  by  rivers 
into  the  ocean  at  various  parts  of  the  globe  we  shall  find  that  the 
matters  in  solution  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  we 
find  dissolved  in  oceanic  waters ;  the  proportions  are  doubtless 
immensely  different,  but  the  ingredients  are  essentially  similar. 
Now,  what  are  the  dissolved  ingredients  of  river  waters?  They 
are  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  a  little  iron,  silica, 
alumina,  and  other  matters,  in  conibinntion  with  carbon-dioxide 
(carbonic  acid  gas),  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  these  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  the  most  abundant,  but  chlor- 
ides of  sodium  and  magnesium  are  almost  always  present  even  in 
waters  where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced by  any  artificial  means.  These  constituents  are  also  found  in 
even  larger  proportions  in  the  waters  of  natural  springs ;    and  in 

*  Of  tbe  former  method  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  may  be  considered  the  chief  exponent, 
and  in  order  that  I  may  not  unintentionally  misrepre^iient  his  views  I  will  p^ive  them 
here  in  nearly  his  own  words.  Referring  to  that  period  in  the  physical  historv  of 
our  globe  in  which  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  a  molten  state  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  and  an  envelope  of  vapour  of  water,  he  says : — '*  There  would  be  the 
coarersion  of  all  the  carbonates,  chlorides  and  sulphates  into  silicates,  and  the 
fieparation  of  the  carbon,  chlorine  and  sulphur  in  the  form  of  acid  gases  which, 
irith  nitrogen,  vapour  of  water,  and  a  probable  excess  of  oxygon  could  form  the 
dense  primaeval  atmosphere.  The  resulting  fused  mass  would  ctnitain  all  the  bases 
«s  silicates,  and  must  have  resembled  (when  consolidattd'r)  certain  furnace  slags  or 
Tolcanic  glasses.  The  atmosphere  charged  with  acid  gases  which  surrounded  this 
primitive  rock  must  have  been  of  great  density.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  hi^h 
narometric  column  condensation  could  take  place  at  a  temperature  much  above  the 
present  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  depressed  portions  of  the  lialf-coolrd  crust 
would  be  flooded  with  a  highly  heated  solution  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
whose  action  in  decomposing  the  silicates  can  easily  be  understood.  The  formation 
of  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  the  various  bases  and  the  separation  of  silica  would 
go  on  until  the  affinities  of  the  acids  were  satisfied,  and  there  would  be  a  separation 
of  silica  taking  the  form  of  quartz,  and  the  production  of  sea-water  holding  in 
•olation,  besides  the  chlorides  and  the  sulphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
alts  of  aluminium  and  other  metallic  bases.  The  atmosphere  being  thus  deprived  of 
its  volatile  chlorine  and  sulphur  compounds,  would  gradually  approximate  to  that 
of  our  own  time,  but  would  differ  in  the  greater  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas." 
*' Chemical  and  Geological  Essays,"  p.  40  (1875). 
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finch  chlorine  occurs,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  in  com- 
bination with  sodium,  magnesium,  and  potassium.  Spring  water 
coming  as  it  does  directly  from  the  strata,  or  from  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  is  generally  free  from  any  external  or  artificial  ingredients, 
hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
carbonates  and  salts  found  in  sti^ams  and  rivers.  If  we  enquire 
what  is  the  origin  of  spring  water,  the  reply  is  simple.  It  is 
water  which  originally  falling  on  the  surface  as  rain  or  snow  has 
percolated  downwards  into  the  rocky  crust,  and  taking  up  the 
soluble  matters  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  bursts  forth  at  the 
surface  along  lines  of  fault,  fissure,  or  other  natural  ducts.  The 
relative  propoi'tions  of  the  ingredients  of  sea  water  and  of  rivera  or 
lakes  may  be  gathered  from  the  selected  examples  on  p.  171. 

16.  From  the  above  results  of  the  analysis  of  various  waters,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  those  of  lakes  and  rivers  except  in  the  proportions 
of  the  dissolved  ingredients.  There  are,  of  course,  occasionally 
substances  specially  abundant,  as  is  the  case  with  bromine  in  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  derived  from  the  volcanic  district 
on  its  borders;  on  the  other  hand,  silica  (Si  0'),  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  analysis  of 
Von  Bibra,  is  certainly  present  in  those  waters,  and  supplies 
the  material  from  which  Sponges,  diatoms,  and  radiolaria  build  up 
their  skeletons.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  present  in  all  the  waters,  and  these  gases  uniting  with  the 
alkalies,  give  rise  to  the  salts  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  watei*s 
of  the  ocean  and  of  closed  lakes. 

17.  In  considering  the  manner  in  which  spnngs  and  surface 
waters  have  become  impregnated  with  salts  and  carbonates,  we  have 
to  recollect  that  all  rocks  decompose  in  presence  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  (carbon- dioxide)  contained 
in  the  air  and  rain  water,  which  acts  upon  felspathic  rocks,  com- 
posed, as  we  have  seen,  of  double  silicates  of  alumina,  potash,  and 
soda.  Ebelman  has  well  explained  the  process  by  which  basaltic 
and  similar  rocks  are  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  carbonic  acid  (carbon -dioxide)  combines  with  the 
lime  and  magnesia,  while  the  silica  is  liberated  in  a  soluble  form. 
The  felspar  is  more  stable  than  the  pyroxene  and  hornblende,  but  it 
ultimately  gives  way,  forming  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina.  Tlins  we 
can  account  for  the  presence  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
free  silica,  and  by  a  further  process  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine  of  the  various  sulphates  and  chlorides. 

18.  Now,  as  bearing  on  the  fact  of  sodium  chloride  (or  common 
salt)  being  the  chief  ingredient  in  oceanic  waters,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  most  salt  lakes,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
soda-felspars  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  potash-felspars,  and 
on  this  account  we  have  probably  a  true  cause  of  the  predominance 
of  sodium  chloride.  The  rocks  composed  in  the  main  of  such 
felspars  as  labradorite,  albite,  oligoclaso,  and  andesiue,  were  there- 
fore more  powerfully  acted  upon  than  those  composed  of  orthoclase 
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and  sanidine;  but  even  in  these  cases  many  ortboclase  granites 
•contain  proportionate  quantities  of  the  soda  felspars  such  as  oligoclase 
and  albite,  and  tbe  decomposition  of  these  components  would  hasten 
that  of  tlie  less  soluble  varieties. 

19.  It  seems  not  improbable  from  certain  considerations  connected 
ivith  the  organic  structures  of  the  ancient  world,  that  carbon-dioxide 
was  more  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  of  PalsBozoic  times  than  at 
present.  The  enormous  quantity  of  carbon  which  must  have  been 
extracted  from  the  air  during  the  Carboniferous  period  in  order 
to  the  formation  of  tbe  beds  of  coal  at  intervals  all  over  the  world, 
«eems  to  favour  this  view ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  we  may  suppose 
that  previous  to  the  Carboniferous  period,  the  air  was  highly  charged 
with  carbon-dioxide,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  on  tbe  land 
surface  was  carried  on  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  at  the 
pi*esent  day ;  but  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  only  requires 
a  sufficiently  long  period  in  order  to  bring  about  the  chemical 
reactions  necessary  to  the  salinification  of  the  oceanic  waters. 

20.  We  are  now  approaching  the  conclusion  of  our  enquiry. 
From  the  examples  of  closed  lakes  we  can  determine  the  process 
-of  salinification  with  the  utmost  certainty.  Throughout  greater  or 
shorter  periods,  these  lakes  have  been  receiving  the  waters  of  rivers 
bringing  down,  both  mechanically  suspended  sediments  and  chemi- 
cally dissolved  salts,  silicates,  and  carbonates.  The  sediments  are 
.precipitated  over  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  and  the  water  being 
•carried  off  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  fast  as 
it  enters,  leaves  behind  the  dissolved  ingredients.  These  necessarily 
augment  in  quantity,  and  ultimately  the  waters  of  the  lakes  become 
saturated  with  salts  and  carbonates,  which  are  then  deposited. 

21.  Now  the  ocean  is  a  closed  lake  of  enormous  magnitude. 
Throughout  all  geological  time  it  has  been  receiving  continual 
supplies  from  rivers,  bringing  down  not  only  sediment,  but  salts 
•and  carbonates,  together  with  free  silica,  in  solution.  The  sediment 
is  deposited  over  the  ocean  floor,  and  generally  not  far  from  the 
lands,  while  the  dissolved  ingredients  are  canied  by  the  currents 
into  all  parts.  Meanwhile  the  ocean  surface  is  constantly  giving 
off,  particularly  over  the  equatorial  regions,  enormous  quantities 
of  vapour,  which  are  carried  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  over  the 
lands.  Part  of  course  falls  on  the  sea  again,  but  the  greater 
quantity  falls  on  the  land  surfaces,  and  is  returned  to  the  ocean 
in  streams  charged  with  a  fresh  supply  of  the  salts  and  carbonates 
it  had  left  behind  in  the  ocean.^  The  consequence  of  this  process 
must  clearly  be  that  the  saline  ingredients  have  been  increasing 
in  the  oceanic  waters  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
day.  As  regards  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the 
silica  which  are  being  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the  rivers,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  uses.  Of  these  materials,  the 
.shells  and  skeletons  of  the  molluscs,  echinoderms,  reef-building 

^  This  process  of  evaporation  and  supply  by  riyers  is  accurately  described  in  the 
JBook  of  Ecdesiastes  i,  7. 
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eonlB,  foraminiferay  sponges,  radiolarians,  and  diatoms  and  other 
fonns  are  built  up,  and  as  these  structures  are  continually  being 
formed,  and  the  materials  solidified  as  fast  as  they  enter  the  oceans, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  augment  Hence  the  proportion 
of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  ocean  waters  may  bo  very 
much  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  times. 

22.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  saltness  of  the 
lea  may  have  originated  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  has  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Oroomiah,  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah, 
or  many  others  which  might  be  named,  and  which  possess  in 
common-  the  characteristic  of  having  no  outlet.  When  the  great 
envelope  of  vapour  which  surrounded  the  incandescent  globe  began 
to  condense  upon  its  cooling  surface,  the  resulting  waters,  though 
containing,  as  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  supposes,  acid  gases,  were  destitute 
of  saline  ingredients.  The  process  of  salinificatiou  began  with  the 
first  streams  which  entered  the  seas  from  the  bordering  uplands, 
and  this  process  carried  on  throughout  the  long  ages  preceding 
the  Silurian  period  brought  the  waters  to  a  condition  suitetl  to 
sustain  the  life  of  forms  of  inhabitants  representative  of  thoso 
which  inhabit  the  ocean  at  the  present  day.  These  long  ages 
may  be  supposed  to  include,  not  only  the  ArchsBan  and  Azoic 
periods,  but  that  during  which  the  first  crust  was  in  course  of 
formation  over  the  incandescent  globe. 


II. — On  some  new  Hei*tiles  fro3i  tub  Elgin  Sandstone.  By 
E.  T.  Newton,  F.G.S.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Vol.  52. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  Reptilian  remains  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Elgin  Sandstone  at  Cuttie's  Hillock, 
near  Elgin,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Elgin  Museum  and 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  These  specimens  represent  at  leant  eight 
distinct  skeletons,  seven  of  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Dicy- 
nodontia,  and  one  is  a  singular  homed  Reptile  new  to  science.  All 
the  remains  yet  found  in  this  quarry  are  in  the  condition  of  hollow 
moulds,  the  bones  themselves  having  entirely  disappeared.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  render  the  specimens  available  for  stmly,  it  was 
necessaiy,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  display  and  preserve  these  cavities 
that  casts  might  be  taken  which  would  reproduce  the  form  of  the 
original  bones.  Gutta-percha  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable 
material  for  taking  these  impressions ;  and  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  skulls,  the  casts  had  to  be  made  in  several 
parts  and  afterwards  joined  together. 

The  first  specimen  described  is  named  Gordonia  Traqnairi ;  it  is 
the  one  noticed  by  Dr.  Traquair  in  1885,  and  referred  to  the  Dicy- 
nodontia ;  besides  the  skull,  it  includes  fragmentary  portions  of  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  is  contained  in  a  block  of  sandstone  which 
has  been  split  open  so  as  to  divide  the  skull  almost  vertically 
and  longitudinally.  The  two  halves  have  been  so  developed  that 
casts  made  from  them  exhibit  the  left  side  and  upper  surface,  as 
well  as  the  main  parts  of  the  palate  and  lower  jaw.      In  general 
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appearance  this  skull  resembles  those  of  Dieynodon  and  Oudenodon. 
The  nasal  openings  are  double  and  directed  laterally  ;  the  orbits  are 
large  and  look  somewhat  forwards  and  upwards.  The  supra-tem- 
poral fossa  is  large,  and  bounded  above  by  the  prominent  parieto- 
«qnamo6aI  crest,  and  below  by  the  wide  supra-temporal  bar,  which 
extends  downwards  posteriorly  to  form  the  long  pedicle  for  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Thei-e  is  no  lower  temporal  bar. 
The  maxilla  is  directed  downwards  and  forwards  to  end  in  a  small 
tusk.  Seen  from  above,  the  skull  is  narrow  in  the  inter-orbital 
and  nasal  regions,  but  wide  posteriorly  across  the  temporal  bars, 
although  the  brain-case  itself  is  very  narrow.  There  is  a  large 
pineal  fossa  in  the  middle  of  a  spindle-shaped  area,  which  area  is 
formed  by  a  pair  of  parietals  posteriorly  and  a  single  intercalary 
bone  anteriorly. 

The  palate  is  continuous  with  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  ptery- 
goids on  each  side  send  off  a  distinct  process  to  the  quadrate  region. 
Towards  the  front  the  median  part  of  the  united  pterygoids  arches 
upwai*ds,  and  the  outer  sides  descend,  forming  a  deep  groove ;  from 
the  evidence  of  other  specimens  it  is  clear  that  the  palatines,  extend- 
ing inwards,  converted  this  groove  into  a  tube,  and  thus  formed 
the  posterior  nares.  The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  deep,  with  a 
large  lateral  vacuity,  and  the  two  rami  ai-e  completely  united  at  the 
symphysis.  The  back  of  this  skull  is  not  seen,  but  two  other 
specimens,  referable  to  this  same  genus,  show  that  the  occiput  had 
two  post-temporal  fossae  on  each  side. 

This  specimen  is  distinguished  from  Dieynodon  by  the  presence  of 
two  post- temporal  fossae  on  each  side  of  the  occiput,  by  the  small 
size  of  the  maxillary  tusk  ;  and  probably  by  the  elongated  spindle- 
shaped  area  enclosing  the  pineal  fossa,  and  also  by  the  slight 
ossification  of  the  vertebral  centra. 

A  second  and  much  smaller  specimen,  provisionally  referred  to 
O,  Traqnniri,  has,  besides  the  skull,  a  fore-limb  well  preserved. 
The  humerus  of  this  shows  the  usual  Anomodont  expansion  of  its 
extremities ;  its  large  deltoid  crest  is  angular,  and  set  obliquely  to 
the  distal  end. 

Three  other  species  are  referred  to  the  same  genus,  namely : — 

Oordonia  Hnxhyana,  which  is  distinguished  from  G,  Traquairi 
by  its  proportionately  wider  and  more  depressed  skull,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  concavity  between  the  orbits  which  is  present  in  the 
latter  species.  The  humerus  has  the  distal  extremity  oblique  to  the 
deltoid  crest,  which  was  probably  rounded  and  not  angular. 

0.  Duffinna  has  the  skull  even  wider  than  in  O.  Huxleyatia,  and 
the  portion  of  a  humerus  found  with  this  skeleton  has  the  two 
extremities  set  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

O.  Juddiana  has  an  elongated  skull  resembling  that  of  O,  7Va- 
quairi,  but  the  parietal  crests  are  Jess  developed,  the  bones  of  the 
nasal  region  are  much  thickened  and  overlap  the  nasal  apertures,  the 
small  tusk  is  placed  a  little  further  back  and  points  more  directly 
downwards,  and  the  pineal  fossa  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  the 
other  species. 
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A.  Becx>nd  generic  fonn  is  named  Oeikia  ElginenBia,  This  is  a 
bVqII  nearly  allied  to  PttfehognathuB,  Owen,  but  is  distinguished  by 
its  shorter  mnzsle  and  the  entire  absence  of  teeth  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  skull,  between  the  orbits,  is  also  peonliar,  forming  a  deep  valley 
open  anteriorly,  with  a  ndge  on  each  side,  the  anterior  end  of 
whioh  forms  a  large  prominenoe  above  and  in  front  of  the  orbit. 
The  oooipat  has  only  one  (the  lower)  post-temporal  fossa  open  on 
each  aide.  The  maxilla  is  produced  into  a  tooth-like  prominence, 
which  ooonpies  a  similar  position  to  the  tusks  of  Qordonia ;  but  the 
bone  is  too  thin  to  have  supported  a  tooth,  and  in  all  probability 
it  was  covered  by  a  horny  beak.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  strong 
symphysis,  a  distinct  lateral  vacuity,  and  the  oral  margin,  at  the 
front  of  each  ramus,  bears  a  rugose  prominence. 

Elginia  mirabili$  is  the  name  proposed  for  the  skull  of  a  Reptile, 
which,  on  account  of  the  extreme  (fevclopment  of  horns  and  spines, 
reminds  one  of  the  living  Lizards  Moloch  and  Phrynosoma,  The 
exterior  of  this  skull  is  covered  in  by  bony  plates,  the  only  apertures 
being  the  pair  of  nostrils,  the  orbits,  and  the  pineal  fossa.  The 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  deeply  pitted,  as  in  Crocodiles  and  Laby- 
rinthodonts.  The  horns  and  spines,  which  vary  from  Jin.  to  nearly 
3  in.  in  length,  are  found  upon  nearly  every  bone  of  the  exterior. 
The  development  of  the  epiotics  and  the  arrangement  of  the  external 
bones  resemble  more  the  Lahyrinthodont  than  the  Reptilian  type  of 
structure,  while  the  palate,  on  the  other  hand,  conforms  more  nearly 
to  the  Lacertilian  type,  and,  with  the  exception  that  the  pterygoids 
are  united  in  front  of  the  pterygoid  vacuity,  agr(?e8  with  the  palate  of 
Iguana  and  Sphenodon.  There  are  four  longitudinal  ridges  along  the 
palate,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  carried  teeth.  The  oral  margin 
was  armed  with  a  pleurodont  dentition,  there  being  on  each  side 
about  twelve  teeth  with  spatul.ite  crowns,  laterally  compressed  and 
serrated.  With  the  exception  of  the  smaller  number  of  tlie  teeth, 
we  have  here,  on  a  large  scale,  a  repetition  of  the  dentition  of  Iguana, 
This  peculiar  skull  seems  to  show  affinities  with  both  Laby- 
rinthodonts  and  Lacertilians,  and  is  unlike  any  living  or  fossil  form ; 
its  nearest,  though  distant,  ally  apparently  being  the  Pareiasaurus 
from  the  Karoo  Beds  of  South  Africa. 


L — Fauna  der  Gaskohlk  und  dkr  Kalkstkine  der  Per^t- forma- 
tion BoHMKNS.  Band  III.  Ileft  2.  By  Prof.  Anton  Fritsch,  of 
the  Bohemian  University  of  Prague.     Prague,  1893. 

VLL  who  are  interested  iu  the  study  of  the  Paheozoio  Vertebrata 
will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  new  part  of  Prof.  Anton 
Fritsch's  great  work  on  the  Permian  Faima  of  Bohemia,  dealing, 
as  this  part  mainly  does,  with  a  problematic  group  of  extinct  fishes, 
whose  affinities  have  troul)le<l  palaeiohthyologists  since  the  time  of 
Agassiz.  It  is  that  of  the  Acanthodei,  the  consideration  and  illustra- 
tion of  which  occupy  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two  pages,  and  seven 
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of  the  twelve  plates  contained  in  the  present  '*  Heft,''  while  in  the 
remainder  a  commencement  is  made  with  the  desoription  of  these 
"  Teleostomi,"  which  we  have  heen  aooostomed  to  oall  '*  Oanoidei." 

Only  one  family  of  Acanthodei  is  represented  in  the  newer  palsdo- 
zoio  rooks,  that  of  the  Acanthodidae,  having  only  one  dorsal  spine, 
and  of  this  family  the  genera  and  species  occurring  in  the  Permian 
of  Bohemia  are  first  treated  descriptively,  a  separate  chapter  being 
reserved  for  general  considerations.  Three  genera  come  under  con- 
sideration, namely  Traqiiairia,  ProtaeanthodeB  and  Acanthode$,  of 
which  the  two  former  are  new. 

Traquairia  pygmaea  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Fritsch  to  a  small 
Acanthodian  fish  whose  salient  peculiarities  are — the  total  absence 
of  ventral  fins  and  the  tooth-like  acumination  of  the  posterior  angles 
of  the  scales, — the  dorsal  spine  is,  as  in  Acanthodes,  behind  the  anal. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  one  species  of  the  genus  have  occurred  at 
Nyran,  and  a  few  also  at  Tfemosna. 

In  ProtaeanthodeB  the  scales  have  also  a  spine  or  tooth-like  pro« 
jection  which,  however,  passes  off  from  their  hinder  margin]  the 
ventrals  are  described  as  very  small,  while  behind  them  a  long 
narrow  median  dermal  fold  passes  to  nearly  as  far  as  the  anal  spine, 
which  as  in  Traquairia  and  Acanthodes  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
dorsal.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  single  example  of 
the  one  species,  P.  pinnotus,  Fr.,  has  occurred.  Dr.  Fritsch  seems 
himself  a  little  doubtful  about  the  minute  ventrals,  and  I  cannot 
altogether  rid  myself  of  the  notion,  that  what  he  interprets  as  a 
median  fold  may  possibly  be  one  of  a  pair  of  ventral  fins,  fringe- 
like as  they  are  in  Acanthodes  proper.  Of  the  last  mentioned  genus 
three  species  are  noticed,  of  which  A.  punctatus  is  founded  upon 
spines  occurring  at  Kounova,  while  A,  Bronni,  Ag.,  and  A,  gracilis 
(Bey rich)  are  retained  as  distinct  species. 

As  regards  the  general  structure  and  morphology  of  the  group, 
Prof.  Fritsch  exercises  a  wise  caution  in  not  committing  himself  to 
such  wonderfully  detailed  results  as  those  announced  by  Reis  in  a 
paper  published  three  yeai-s  agoJ  He  places  the  Acanthodei  among 
the  Elasmobranchii  as  is  now  done  by  most  authors,  and  among  the 
evidences  of  this  affinity  he  adduces  the  tooth-like  projection  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  scale,  in  Traquairia  and  Protacanthodes, 
which  he  compares  with  those  of  Centrina,  Tlie  resemblance  in 
shape  is  interesting,  but  I  cannot  follow  the  author  when  he  saj's  : 
"Es  zeigt  sich  dass  die  iilteren  Formen  der  Acanthodiden  diese 
bezahnten  Schuppen  trugen  uiid  ihre  jiingeren  Vetreter  Acanthodes 
diescn  Zahn  verloren  und  bios  den  viereckigen  Theil  olme  jeden 
Vorsprung  behalten  haben."  I  certainly  cannot  regard  either 
Traquairia  or  ProtaeanthodeB  as  specially  archaic  in  structure,  and 
I  certainly  know  of  no  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  Acanthodian  which 
is  possessed  of  similar  "  bezahnto  Schuppen." 

As  regards  the  skeleton  he  finds  that  the  cartilage  calcifications 
are  as  in  the  Xenacauthidaa  formed  by  polygonal  plates.     No  teeth 
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were  discovered  in  any  of  the  Bohemian  genera, — the  edentulous 
character  of  AcanthodeM  being  thus  conclusively  oonfirroed. 

In  the  shoulder-girdle  he  designates  the  well-known  ossicle  sup- 
porting the  pectoral  spine  as  '*  olavioula "  and  therefore  does  not 
Adopt  Mr.  Smith  Woodward's  view  that  this  element  in  Acanihode9 
is  a  basal  piece  or  Basi pterygium,  while  interpreting  as  clavicle  the 
very  same  piece  as  it  occurs  in  Dipl acanthus.  Here,  however,  Prof. 
Fritsch  expresses  himself  very  cautiously,  saying  that  comparative 
anatomists  would  find  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  about  these  points  even 
'-  wenn  sie  die  Sachen  frisch  vos  sich  batten." 

The  morphology  of  the  paired  limbs  of  Acanihodes  is  certainly  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  Dr.  Fritsch  ventures  to  suggest  a  new 
theory,  namely  that  the  entire  pectoral  spine  is  in  fact  a  calcified 
archy pterygium.  To  that  view  I  cannot  say  I  am  converted,  any 
more  than  to  the  very  different  one  entertained  by  Mr.  Smith 
Woodward. 

Before  leaving  the  Acanthodei,  Prof.  Fritsch  inserts  a  couple  of 
pages  concerning  MaeharacatUhus  Bohemicus  (Barrande),  which  he, 
along  with  Reis,  considers  referable  to  this  group,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  specimens  described  and  figured  by  Barrande,  a 
bone  resembling  an  Acanthodian  clavicle  occurs  in  close  association 
with  fragments  of  two  of  those  spines,  while  on  the  under  side  of 
the  stone,  square  shaped  scales  like  those  of  Acanihodes  are  found. 
For  this  he  proposes  the  new  generic  and  specific  names  Dinacanthodes 
Sussii,  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  specimen  with  the  clavicular 
fragment  discovered  by  Prof.  Siiss  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the 
others  also  described  and  figured  by  Barrande  on  a  preceding  page 
of  his  work  as  Ctenacnnthns  Bohemicus,  and  Prof.  Fritsch  nowhere 
says  that  it  does  not,  the  latter  specific  name  has  undoubted  priority 
and  cannot  be  displaced. 

We  must  agree  with  the  author  in  desiring  a  fresh  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  the  other  species  of  Machc^r acanthus,  on  the 
results  of  which  indeed  depends  the  validity  of  the  name  D/wa- 
eanihodes.  For  if  the  Bohemian  spine  should  really  prove  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  Newberry's  Machoeracanthus  sulcatus, 
the  type  of  the  genus,  then  Prof.  Fritsch's  new  name  cannot  be 
maintained. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  a  scale  of  Megalichihys  (M.  m'tens,  Fr.) 
from  Kounova,  the  author  enters  the  domain  of  tlie  Acipenseroid 
fishes,  for  which  he,  however,  retains  the  older,  though  less  appro- 
priate name  of  Chondrostei,  the  di^scription  of  the  remarkable  genus 
and  species  TrissoJppis  Konnoviensis  bringing  the  present  part  to  a 
conclusion.  This  he  makes  into  the  typo  of  a  new  family,  Trisso- 
lepidae,  of  which  I  shall  translate  his  definition. 

"Body  Palaeoniscus-like,  scales  behind  the  head  denticulated,  on 
the  body  cycloid,  on  the  tail  rhombic.  Anterior  margins  of  fins 
without  fulcra.  Palate  with  strong  teeth.  Gill  arches  with  strong 
gill-rakers.  Middle  line  of  the  back  only  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin 
with  V  scales,  which  gradually  pass  into  the  fin  rays." 

Now  as  these  characters  appear  to  mo  to  be  only  of  generic  and 
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not  of  family  importanoe,  I  cannot  tee  in  tibem  any  anffioieoi  reason 
for  separating  Tri8$oUpi$  from  the  Palssonisoidaet  as  tliey  now  stand, 
and  when  that  enormons  family  oomes  to  be  subdiyided,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  the  gen  as  in  question  not  far  from  AmlifpteniM 
on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  sospensorium  and  the  form  of  the 
opercular  apparatus. 

Anyway,  TrtBtolepis  KotmovienstM  is  a  most  interesting  fish,  the 
oonsideration  of  which  leads  us  to  imagine — what  would  the  older 
writei-s  who  pinned  their  palasichthyological  faith  to  Agassis's 
system,  have  said  to  a  *'  Lepidoid  "  with  round  scales  on  its  body 
and  angular  ones  on  its  tail  I  But  this  is  now  not  the  only  instance 
of  such  an  apparent  anomaly. 

The  restored  drawing  of  Tri»$olepi»  is  indeed  very  nioe,  bnt  it 
seems  to  me  that  ho  has  put  the  orbit  in  an  imi)08sible  position  for 
a  fish  of  its  affinities.  If  Dr.  Fritsch  should  prove  oorrect  in  this 
detail,  then  it  will  have  to  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  Triseolepidae 
do  form  a  family  quite  sufficiently  separated  from  the  PalsBoniscide. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  genus  is  the  presence  of  large,  prominent, 
tooth-like  gill-rakers  attached  to  the  branchial  arches  on  their  anterior 
aspect  Apropos  of  this,  Prof.  Fritsch  observes  in  a  footnote  that, 
''  die  Starke  Bezabnuug  der  Eiemenbogen  lasst  die  Frage  enstehen 
ob  Harpacanthus  fimhriaius,  Traquair,  nicht  ein  ahnlich  bezahnter 
Eiemenbogen  ist.'*  Now  I  can  only  answer  that  all  Teleostomous 
ossified  branchial  arches,  which  I  have  ever  examined,  had  a  groove 
posteriorly  for  the  branchial  vessels  and  nerves,  which  is  not  found 
in  Harpacanthus  ;  secondly,  that  I  never  saw  in  any  of  them  a 
central  pulp  cavity  or  canal,  which  ta  present  in  the  spine  to  which 
I  gave  the  above-mentioned  generic  name.  The  question  need  not, 
I  think,  arise  again. 

Such  criticisms,  notwithstanding  Prof.  Fritsch's  new  part  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  palaBichthyological  science,  and  one  on 
the  production  of  which  its  author  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated. 

K.  H.  Traquair. 


II. — A.  £.  Bhehm,  Mervkilles  de  la  Nature:    La  Terre,  lss 

MERS    £T   LES   CONTINENTS,   GeOGRAPHIE  PhYSIQUE,   OiOLOGIK    ET 

Min#:ralogir  ;  par  Ferdinand  Priem.    Paris,  1893.    Iloyal  8vo. 
pp.  708,  with  757  Illustrations.     (J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  Fils.) 

SO  many  important  works  on  Physical  Geography  have  appeai'ed 
during  the  last  twenty- five  years  that  one  is  led  to  mar\'el 
whence  the  source  of  su])ply  of  this  perennial  stream  of  literature 
can  have  been  derived. 

We  owe  the  initiation  of  this  form  of  knowledge  to  the  greatest 
naturalist  and  traveller  of  his  time,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  best 
known  to  English  students  by  his  latest  work,  "Eosmos"  (1848), 
in  which  he  contemplates  all  created  things  as  linked  together  and 
forming  a  perfect  whole,  animated  by  internal  forces.  Charles 
Darwin's  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  is 
aaother  work  which  doubtless  contributed  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
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ilie  many  rabseqnent  Phyaiographioal  stadies  whioh  have  sinoe  Been 
the  light  in  this  ooantry. 

The  most  important  French  work,  hearing  the  eame  title, "  La  Terre," 
M  the  present  work,  was  written  and  published  by  J.  Elisee  Reolus, 
tlie  well-known  French  geographical  writer  and  traveller,  in  Paris, 
about  1864,  and  an  English  edition  in  four  volumes  appeared  in 
1871,  which  was  followed  by  a  second  edition  some  years  later. 
Professor  Edouard  Suess  in  Vienna  has  also  contributed  "Das 
Antlitz  der  Erde"  (the  face  of  the  Earth)  and  his  lamented  son- 
in-law.  Prof.  M.  Nenmayr,  has  published  "  Erdgeschichte  der  Erde" 
(the  History  of  the  Earth) ;  while  in  England,  the  writings  of  Lyell, 
Ansted,  Page,  Lapworth,  Huxley,  Geikie,  Young,  Douglas,  and  many 
others  have  reduced  the  study  of  the  Earth  to  a  definite  science, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  have  surrounded  it  by  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own. 

The  Editor  of  this  new  Edition  of  Brehm's  celebrated  work  we 
are  told  has  carefully  brought  his  subject  up  to  date  in  all  matters 
relating  to  most  recent  scientific  researches.  In  the  first  part  we 
have  an  outline  of  the  history  of  geology,  then  we  consider  the 
terrestrial  globe  in  its  relation  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
afterwards  study  the  various  elements  of  our  planet :  its  atmosphere, 
its  lands  and  seas. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  those 
continual  changes  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  seas,  to  running  waters,  and  to  the  subterranean  forces ;  especially 
the  questions  relative  to  glaciers,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes,  are 
fully  treated  with  all  the  development  which  they  admit. 

The  minerals  and  rocks  are  next  passed  in  review,  and  special 
attention  is  directed  to  economic  materials:  the  metals,  and  the 
precious  stones.  The  volume  terminates  with  an  outline  of  the  faunas 
and  floras  which  people  the  earth.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  757  engravings,  many  of  them  of  most  excellent  merit ;  but 
in  some  instances  it  is  difficult  io  understand  the  reason  for  their 
introduction.  Thus  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  faunas  of  the 
globe,  one  would  have  expected  to  see  the  most  cliaracteristic  forms 
figured,  rather  than  those  which  are  more  rare.  Tlie  **  Lemming  " 
is  not  more  characteristic  of  circumpolar  lands  than  the  white  bear, 
the  walrus,  the  musk  sheep,  the  reindeer,  or  the  elk. 

The  "tree-porcupine,"  is  not  so  characteristic  of  North  America 
as  the  Bison,  now,  alas,  nearly  exterminated  by  man,  or  the  Prairie- 
Dog  (Spermophilus).  The  Orycleropns  of  the  Cape  rather  represents 
its  distant  South  American  relatives,  the  Great  Ant-eater,  the  Tree- 
flloth,  and  the  Armadillos;  and  with  the  Pangolin  (Manis)  points 
to  a  former  migration  of  the  South  American  Edentata  into  South 
Africa,  possibly  via  the  old  Antarctic  Continent.  But  the  Zebras, 
Quaggas,  Elands,  and  other  Antelopes;  the  Giraffes,  Hippopotami, 
and  Elephants,  with  Lions,  Hyaenas,  and  Ostriches,  better  represent 
the  Cape- fauna  than  the  Aard-Vark  or  the  Manticora  Beetle.  The 
"  Aye-aye "  ( Cheiromys)  is  not  so  characteristic  of  Madagascar  as 
the  ordinary  Lemurs,  being  an  extremely  rare  form  m  \\ici\>  li^^sA, 
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The  "Bower-bird"  {Chlamydera  maculata)  is  the  only  illustration 
of  the  fauna  of  Australia;  the  Thylacinus  and  Omithorhynchus  for 
Tasmania ;  and  the  Apteryx  for  New  Zealand. 

Under  "the  Caloareous  rocks  and  their  principal  varieties"  we 
have  an  account  and  illustrations  of  "  Travertin/'  with  plant- 
impressions  ;  of  washings  of  the  Chalk,  showing  the  various  forms 
of  Foraminifera,  of  which  it  is  so  largely  built  up;  of  Crinoidal 
limestone  and  figures  of  the  various  forms  of  Encrinus  and  Penta- 
crtnus,  of  whose  broken  remains  they  are  composed.  Of  Corals  and 
Coral-re^fs  with  figures  of  the  zoophytes  and  their  skeletons  and  of 
the  Islands  and  Barrier-reefs  built  up  by  their  combined  labours. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  Radiolarians  and  Foraminifera,  both  recent 
and  fossil,  and  the  rock-formations  their  microscopic  organisms  have 
so  largely  assisted  to  form :  all  this  is  excellently  told.  There  are 
numerous  figures  of  fossil  organisms,  ranging  from  the  Paradoxides 
of  the  Cambrian  to  the  Bemissart  lyuanondon  and  from  the  Archaop- 
teryx  of  Solenhofen  to  the  Mammoth  of  Siberia  and  iheCervus  giganteus 
of  the  Irish  peat- deposits.  On  p.  10,  Fig.  23,  of  Lepidodenron  acuh' 
atiim,  the  block  has  accidentally  got  turned  upside-down,  the  leaf 
scars  being  reversed.  The  woodcuts  of  geological  scenery  are  most 
excellent.  The  Book  (like  so  many  others  printed  in  France  and 
Germany)  is  issued  without  binding  in  a  paper  wrapper,  the  efi*ect 
of  which  is  that  the  edges  become  speedily  "dogs-eared."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  fine  a  work  should  not  be  issued  in  an 
equally  handsome  cover,  and  well  bound.  We  wish  the  new 
edition  of  Brehm  all  the  success  which  has  attended  his  other  and 
earlier  publications. 
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I. — Annual  General  Meeting.— February  17th,  1893.— W.  H. 
Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretaries  read  the  reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  for  the  year  1892.  In  the  former  the 
Council  once  more  congratulated  the  Fellows  on  the  continued 
financial  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  year  was  40 ;  of  these 
33  qualified  before  the  end  of  1892,  together  with  18  previously 
elect^  Fellows,  there  being  thus  a  total  accession  of  61  Fellows 
during  the  twelvemonth.  As,  however,  from  this  number  a  deduc- 
tion of  69  must  be  made  for  losses  by  death,  resignation,  and 
removal,  and  for  new  Fellows  compounding,  there  is  an  actual 
decrease  in  tlie  number  of  Contributing  Fellows  of  8.  The  total 
.  number  of  Fellows,  Foreign  Members,  and  Foreign  Correspondents 
at  the  close  of  1892  was  1400. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  the  year  1892  showed  receipts  to  the  amount 
of  £2927  14«.  9rf.  and  an  expenditure  of  £2358  Us.  Sd,  Moreover, 
the  sum  of  £528  3«.  Od,  was  expended  in  the  Purchase  of  Stock, 
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and  the  balance  in  favonr  of  the  Society  at  Deoember  Slat,  1892, 
amounted  to  £327  19c.  lOJ. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  further  referred  to  the  suocesBful  claim 
and  recovery  from  the  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Inland  Revenue 
of  four  years'  taxes  under  Schedules  A  and  C,  and  in  conclusion 
announoed  the  awards  of  the  various  Medals  and  proceeds  of 
Donation  Funds  in  the  gift  of  the  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  enumerated 
the  additions  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  Society's  Library, 
announced  the  completion  of  22  previously  imperfect  sets  of  serials, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  registering  the  type- specimens 
in  the  Museum  by  Mr.  C.  Da  vies  Sherborn. 

In  presenting  the  Wollaston  Medal  to  Professor  Nevil  Story 
Maskelyne,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  the  President  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words : — Professor  Maskelyne, — 

The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  have  this  year  awarded  to  yon  the  Wollaston 
Medal,  in  recognition  of  your  researches  in  those  branches  of  science  which  the 
Founder  himself  cultivated  with  so  much  success.  We  do  not  forget  that  Wollaston 
'imrented  the  reflecting  goniometer,  and  that  no  one  has  been  more  skilful  in  the  use 
••f  that  instrument  than  yourself.  Thirty  years  ago  you  were  enabled,  in  this  way, 
to  make  an  exact  determination  of  the  form  of  the  minute  crystals  of  Connellite  ; 
and  the  later  discovery  of  larger  crystals  of  that  mineral  has  only  served  to  confirm 
tlie  accuracy  of  your  original  determination.  During  the  thirty-five  years  that  you 
hare  occupied  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  at  Oxford  you  have  ever  insisted  on  symmetry 
as  being  the  essential  feature  of  the  crystalline  systems.  Contemporaneously  with 
your  professional  duties  you  devoted  twenty- three  years  of  your  life  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  collections  at  the  British  Museum.  These  collectiuns  bad 
for  some  years  previously  been  without  a  mineralogist  in  charge.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  your  apt  pupil  and  assistant,  the  collection 
was  rearranged ;  and  when  you  left  the  Museum  to  enter  Parliament,  in  1880,  the 
classification  of  the  entire  collection  had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  while 
the  collection  itself  had  been  in  many  respects  enriched. 

The  investigation  of  extra-telluric  bodies  has  lung  since  attracted  your  attention, 
though  the  want  of  a  chemical  laboratory  must  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had 
already  proved,  from  his  numerous  chemical  papers,  the  interest  he  took  in  that 
science.  Failing  this,  you  sought  to  recognize  the  individual  minerals  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  working  on  thin  sections— a  method  now  universally  adopted  in 
the  study  of  terrestriol  rocks.  In  this  way,  thirty  years  ago,  you  were  enabled 
to  determine  many  of  the  ra'ost  important  ingredients  of  meteorites,  by  means  of  the 
relation  of  the  axes  of  optic  elasticity  to  known  crystallograpliic  lines.  The  micro- 
scope was  further  applied  to  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  different  mineral 
ingredients  of  a  nieteorit<»,  and  the  existence  of  such  minerals  as  enstatite  and 
bronzite  demonstrated.  Your  research  on  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  Busti 
meteorite  will  long  remain  an  example  to  future  workers.  Further,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Flight,  you  described  the  minerals  of  the  diamantiferous  rock  of 
South  Africa,  suggesting  that  an  enstatite  rock,  at  points  of  contact  with  carbona- 
ceous shales,  was  probably  the  original  home  of  the  diamond — an  explanation  which 
is  now  generally  accepted. 

Although  for  several  years  past  your  energies  have  found  employment  in  another 
direction  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  your  interest  iu  those  branches  of  science 
"which  Wollaston  was  desirous  of  promoting  is  in  no  wise  lessened  ;  and  we  trust  that 
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yon  may  ret  achiere  results  sucb  as  shall  creB  farther  justify  the  Council  in  the 

selection  they  hare  made. 

Professor  Maskeltme,  in  reply,  said : — Mr.  President, — 

In  receiving  at  your  hands  the  Wollaston  Medal,  I  b^  to  thank  the  Council  for 
the  great  honour  they  confer  on  me,  and  you,  Sir,  for  the  generous  reriew  in  which 
you  Dare  sketched  my  past  scientific  life.  When  my  first  surprise  at  the  Award  gave 
way  to  other  thoughts,  the  first  of  them  was  one  of  ^tincation  at  the  Council 
having  this  year  determined  to  giro  the  Medal  for  studies  so  neariy  connected  with 
WollMton*s  work,  and  to  furtheiing  which  he  rendered  such  distinguished  eerrices. 
To  these  you  hare  alluded ;  and,  in  the  kindly  new  you  have  taken  of  my  work,  I 
thank  you  for  associating  with  it  the  names  of  some  of  those  to  whom  1  was  much 
indebted  in  its  achievement. 

Ton  have  alluded,  Sir,  to  the  period — ^nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century— that  I  was 
working  at  the  British  Museum  as  head  of  the  Mineral  Department.  I  am  proud  of 
the  work  done  in  those  yean,  and  it  was  done,  as  most  good  work  is  done,  by  few 
hands — mostly  by  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  and  myself.  Daviea  came  to  me  a 
youD^  man  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  absolutely  innocent  of  any  scientific  knowledge. 
He  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  many  ways  an  accomplished  man — the  best  judge  of  a 
mineral  in  this  country,  and  an  admirable  petrologist—a  worthy  son  of  William 
Davies,  and  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  Wollaston  Fund,  which  was  awarded  him 
some  years  ago.  And,  Sir,  1  have  to  thank  you  for  naming  another  of  the  helpers 
in  my' work — Dr.  Walter  Flight.  He,  too,  is  no  more;  and  there  died  in  him  one 
of  the  finest  of  laboratory  manipulators  and  a  very  accomplished  chemist. 

But  one  name  I  must  supply,  of  a  roan  who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  camo  to 
London  fur  a  visit  and  remained  to  work  in  the  Museum  for  some  time.  I  allude  to 
Viktor  von  Lang,  the  partner  of  Joseph  Grailich  in  the  splendid  work  dono  by  the 
Vienna  school  of  crvstHllography  and  physics,  and  who  had  already  then  a  European 
name.  That  period  of  my  lite,  in  the  continual  companionship  of  so  finely  trained 
a  physicist  and  crystnllographer,  was  like  a  second  education. 

Then,  >Sir,  you  have  alluded  to  the  little  schoul,  if  1  may  ciill  it  so,  of  Crystallo- 

m  connected  \vith  my  Chair  nt  Oxford,  and  to  the  results  of  my  teaching.  The 
on  of  the  laws  of  morphological  and  physical  symmetry  in  crystals  from  the 
fundamental  law  of  rational  indices  lay  as  a  germ,  though  entirely  undeveloped, 
in  the  Treatise  and  tracts  of  my  lato  friend  and  master  in  the  study  of  the  science, 
l*rofessor  Miller  of  Cambridge.  Modern  crystnllography  has  grown  from  that  germ, 
and  if  I  have  helped  in  promulgating  it  in  England  through  my  lectures,  1  owe 
more  to  the  students  who  attended  those  lectures  than  they  owe  to  me  in  guiding 
them ;  for  they  have  always  kept  high  the  standard  of  crystallographic  work  in 
their  investigations  as  in  their  teaching.  Among  these  I  must  mention  my  old 
friend,  W.  J.  I^wis,  now  Professor  at  Cambridge ;  and  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
remarkable  memoirs  on  *' Thermic  Dilatation  in  Crystals'*  and  on  the  **  Optical 
Indicatrix*'  by  the  able  mathematician  who  succeeded  me  at  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  to  the  tine  work  of  his  firt-t  assistant,  Mr.  Miers.  to  justify  me 
in  saying  that  if  I  have  had  any  merit  in  directing  such  men  upon  their  way,  it  is 
to  their  own  qualities  that  the  success  of  that  little  Oxford  school  is  due.  Happily, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  I  divide  that  Medal  among  those  who  have  so  contributed 
to  the  winning  of  it,  and  retain  as  my  own  share  the  grateful  remembrance  that  yon, 
Sir,  and  the  Council  have  thought  me  worthy  to  receive  it,  with  the  features  stamped 
on  it  of  that  distinguished  £ngli>hman  its  Pounder,  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the 
instrument— so  simple,  so  accurate,  and  so  indispensable — the  reflec tion- goniometer ; 
the  instrument  which  made  it  possible  for  crystallography  to  become  an  exact  science. 
Finally,  in  respect  to  the  last  purt  of  your  observations,  I  may  say  that  of  the 
many  duties  imposed  on  me  by  my  country  during  the  past  few  years,  I  am  relieved 
now  of  one  of  the  weightiest,  and  shall'  be  able,  I  trust,  to  devote  much  of  the 
leisure  of  what  may  be  left  to  me  of  life  to  the  subjects  which  were  heretofore  my 
chief  interest;  and  in  cordially  thanking  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  Council  for 
this,  the  greatest  honour  von  can  confer,  I  may  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  great 
incentive  to  nic  still  to  strive  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  Pkksidknt  then  handed  the  Murchison  Medal  to  the  Eev. 
Osmond  Pisber,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  addressed  him  as  follows: — Mr. 
Fisher, — 
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ThB  C<Mincil  liaTe  this  jrear  awarded  to  70a  the  Morchison  Medal,  together  with 
a  mm  of  Twenty  Gnineaa,  in  consideratioii  of  the  work  you  hare  done  in  the  general 
adTanoement  of  geological  science.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  your  work  at 
once  as  a  siratigraphical  geologist  and  as  a  physicist  who  nas  devuted  his  attention 
to  problems  in  connection  with  the  Earth's  crust  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
your  paper  on  the  Purbeck  strata  of  Dorsetshire  made  its  appearance,  worked  out 
while  yon  had  ehoige  of  a  parish  in  Dorchester,  your  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  world  arising  mm  the  /act  that  your  father  was  formerly  Vicar  of  Osmington. 
During  tiie  last  30  or  36  years  a  yej^  great  number  of  worlu  have  eminated  from 
your  pen,  and  hare  been  published  either  separately  or  in  the  Proceedings  of  our 
own  or  of  some  other  Society. 

These  works  attest  the  wide  range  of  the  subjects  in  which  you  hare  taken  an 
interest  and  the  extent  of  your  scientific  research.  The  subjects  may  be  classified 
under  four  principal  heads : — 1.  Earth  sculpture  and  its  results ;  2.  The  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Tarious  superficial  deposits  collectively  spoken  of  as  Drifts ;  3.  Description 
of  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  later  Jurassics  of  Dorsetshire  ana  the 
Older  Tertiaries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  4.  Investigations  into  the  conditions  of  the 
Earth's  crust  and  speculations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great  operations  which  take 
place  therein,  either  observed  in  action  or  inferred  from  their  results. 

Whether  dealing  with  denudation  in  Norfolk,  with  the  Bracklesham  Beds  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel,  or  making  use  of  mathematical  analysis  to  determine  what 
must  be  the  resultant  form  and  status  of  the  Earth  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  certain 
not  improbable  combination  of  forces,  brought  to  bear  upon  certain  possible  con- 
ditions of  the  crust,  you  have  given  evidence  of  that  philosophic  spirit  which  has 
ever  been  your  characteristic.  And  we  have  also  seen  how  suggestive  your  work  has 
been  from  the  large  series  of  similar  investigations  which  have  often  followed  the 
publication  of  your  results. 

The  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  in  reply,  said  :  -  Mr.  President, — 

I  regard  the  award  of  this  Medal  to  me  as  to  some  extent  a  token  that  my  efforts 
to  find  a  modus  rivendi  between  geologists  and  physicists  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
Geological  Society.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  leading  physicists,  at  least  in  this 
country,  make  no  sign  at  present  either  of  accepting  or  ot  rejecting  my  conclusions  ; 
but  the  important  questions  at  issue  seem  on  the  point  of  receiving  recognition 
from  American  mathematicians. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  shall  treasure  the  Murchison  Medal.  I  had  the 
honour  many  years  ago  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  Founder  of 
this  endowment,  and  I  recollect  still,  how,  at  the  reading  of  the  first  paper  which  I 
offered  to  thb  Society,  Sir  Roderick  expressed  approbation  of  my  views,  which  were 
somewhat  opposed  to  the  strictly  unitormitarian  theories  tlien  chiefiy  iii  vogue. 
Words  of  encouragement  falling  from  so  great  a  man  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
an  amateur  at  his  first  venture  before  a  learned  Society  ;  and  that  the  same  Society 
should  after  many  years  endorse  in  so  appropriate  a  manner  the  favourable  opinion 
which  he  expressed  of  my  early  effort  affonls  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

In  presenting  the  Lyell  Medal  to  Mr.  E.  Tulley  Newton,  F.G.S., 
the  President  addressed  him  as  follows: — Mr.  Newton, — 

The  Council  have  awarded  to  you  the  Lyell  Medal,  with  a  sum  of  Twenty-five 
Pounds,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to  British 
Palieontology.  In  addition  to  your  well-known  memoirs,  "  On  the  Chimicroid 
Fishes  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,*'  and  *'  On  the  Vertebra ti  of  the  Korest-bed  Series," 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  you  continue  to  contribute  important  papers  to 
the  Royal,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies,  to  the  Geological  Magazine,  and 
to  the  Geologists  Association.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  very  valuable  synopsis  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  brought  out  by  you  in  1887. 

Your  knowleage  of  the  fossil  MoUusca  has  been  made  available  by  way  of  joint 
contribution  to  more  than  one  paper,  while  you  have  further  increase<l  our  knowledge 
of  the  Vertebrata  of  the  British  isles  in  almost  every  class.  The  fishes  have  always 
constituted  one  of  your  favourite  subjects,  and  lately  you  have  brou«,'ht  to  notice  a 
new  species  of  Clupta  from  the  Oligocene  of  the  Isle  of  AVight,  and  a  form  of 
SftnionofM  from  the  Keuper  of  Warwick,  besides  contributing  to  the  history  of 
Eocene  Siluroids.     Your  recent  papers  in  the  *•  Pioceedings"  ot  the  Royal  Society 
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prove  that  jon  haTO  not  neglected  the  Reptilia,  while  your  **  Farther  ContribatuMU 
to  the  History  of  the  Norfolk  Forest-hed**  and  your  notice  of  wme  new  Mamnudi 
from  the  Crags  show  that  the  Mammalia  have  not  been  forgotten.  Even  in  the  cla« 
Aves  you  have  indicated  the  presence  of  the  Red- throated  Diver  in  Pleistocene  Beds 
at  Mundesley  and  more  recently  described  Gtutoruit  KtaMteni  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  Croydon. 

In  presenting  you  with  this  token  of  their  appreciation  of  your  work,  the  Council 
feel  sore  tliat  you  are  by  no  means  likely  to  relax  those  efforts  in  descriptive  paleon- 
tology which  have  already  borne  such  excellent  fruit. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  reply,  said-.-^Mr.  President, — 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  Which  the  Geological  Society  Yibm  -confenped 
upon  me  to-day,  by  the  Award  of  the  Lyell  Medal,  and  regret  that  the  work,  of 
which  you,  Sir,  have  spoken  so  kindly,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  reward 
bestowed  upon  it ;  for  the  Medal  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  in  my  e&timution  one  of  the 
highest  honours  which  a  geologist  can  hope  to  receive. 

it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  placed  in  a  position  which  has  brought 
me  valuable  specimens  to  work  out,  and  if  the  results  of  my  labour  are  in  any  way 
of  scientiBc  value,  it  is  due  to  training,  in  years  gone  by,  nnoer  my  esteemed  master 
in  science,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Professor  Huxley. 

I  receive  this  Award  with  the  ^eattr  pleasure,  because  it  is  to  me  a  further 
evidence  of  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  this  Society  and  the  members  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  are  to-day  rejoicing  and  participating  in  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  two  of  their  colleagues. 

I  desire  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  Council  for  their  much  valued  Award, 
and  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  kind  words  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied. 

In  handing  the  Bigsby  Medal,  awarded  to  Prof.  \V.  J.  Sollas, 
D.Sc,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  for  transmission  to  the  recipient,  the  President 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words: — Mr.  Teall, — 

The  Council  have  awarded  to  Prof.  Sollas  the  Bigsby  Medal  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  continued  researches  on  the  morphology  and  mineral  constitution  of  the  fossil 
Sponges.  Fifteen  yeiirs  have  elapsed  since  a  President  of  this  Society,  in  presenting 
him  with  the  balance  of  the  priKieeds  of  the  WoIIaston  Donation  Fund,  expressed 
a  belief  that  ho  would  continue  to  bentfit  pala>oiitol(igical  science  by  his  researches 
on  these  obscure  forms  of  life.  That  those  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized, 
the  important  character  of  Prof.  Sollas^s  subsequent  work  in  this  direction  most 
clearly  proves. 

But  it  is  not  in  Poleeontology  alone  that  he  has  evinced  his  interest  in  Geological 
Science,  as  his  paper  on  the  Silurian  district  of  Rhymucy  and  other  contributions  to 
the  geology  of  tne  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  serve  to  demonstrate.  Nor  have  his 
efforts  relaxed  since  he  became  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Univer- 
sitj  of  Dublin,  as  the  "Transactions*'  of  the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy  can  testify.  We  recognize  the  philosophical  biologist  in  bis  memoir 
on  the  Origin  of  Freshwater  Faunas,  and  the  mineralogist  and  chemist  in  his 
contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Granites  of  Leinster.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that  one  who  has  done  so  much  and  in  so  many  ways  for  science  is  still  sufficiently 
young  to  receive  the  Bipby  Medal,  and  should  he  happily  be  spared,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  tnat  still  higher  honours  may  await  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Teall,  in  reply,  said : — Mr.  President, — 

I  have  been  requested  by  my  friend  Prof.  Sollas  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  the  Geological  Society  for  the  honour  which  they  have  conferred  upon 
him.  Had  he  been  present  in  person  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  also  have  thanked 
you,  Sir,  for  the  kmd  words  with  which  you  have  accompanied  the  Award.  lie 
desires  me  to  read  the  following  communication  : — 

"If  the  first  impulse  in  the  study  of  science  arise  from  a  lon^e  for  deeper  insight 
into  Nature,  a  second,  at  once  powerful  and  innocent,  is  a  desire  for  the  approbation 
of  elders.  Thus  I  gratefully  receive  this  Bigsby  Medal  awarded  me  by  the  Council, 
finding  in  it  both  reward,  too  little  deserved,  and  stimulus  to  fresh  endeavour. 

'*My  old  friend  and  whilom  fellow-student,  Mr.  Teall,  who,  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  Saeietjr,  represents  me  to-day,  was  its  recipient  in  1889,  and  ne  concluded  his 
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txpreasion  of  thanks  with  an  eloquent  trihute  to  our  revered  teacher,  Prof.  Bonney. 
Bere  I  can  gladly  follow  where  I  fain  would  lead ;  for  if  any  tuccess  has  attended 
ny  studies,  I  owe  it  to  the  eucouragement  of  our  old  tutor,  who  has  never  treated 
the  designation  '  in  loco  parentis  *  as  a  harmless  College  fiction,  but  has  made  of  it 
through  life  a  reritable  truth." 

The  Phksidemt  then  handed  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Wollafiton  Fund,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodcbild,  F.G.S.,  to  Prof. 
T.  McKenny  Hughee,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  for  transmission  to  the 
recipient,  addressing  him  as  follows  : — Professor  Hughes, — 

The  Council,  in  awarding  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Donation 
Fund  to  Mr.  Goodchild,  have  been  desirous  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  value  of 
his  ^logical  work  in  the  North-west  of  England,  and  more  especially  of  his 
description  of  the  Glacial  phenomena  of  the  Eden  Valley,  as  recorded  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society.  They  also  recognize  his  services  in  aid  of  science 
generally  for  many  years  past  as  Editor  of  the  '*  Transactions  **  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Association,  and  as  the  author  of  many  interesting  papers  on 
Local  Geology  which  have  appeared  in  those  **  Transactions.**  The  Council  hope 
that  his  appiointment  in  Edinburgh  will  not  prevent  him  from  still  carrying  on 
investigations  in  the  field. 

Professor  Hughes,  in  reply,  said  : — Mr.  President, — 

I  have,  as  the  oldest  friend  of  Mr.  Goodchild  in  this  Society,  been  asked  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  him  the  Proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Fund.  I  feel  more  inclined  to 
dilate  upon  my  friend's  deserts  than  upon  the  kindness  of  the  Council  in  making  the 
award  to  him. 

I  will  try  to  compromise  the  matter  by  saying  only  that  there  is  no  man  who  will 
80  keenly  appreciate  this  recognition  of  his  work,  and  no  case  in  which  the  Society 
may  reckon  on  a  better  return  for  this  wholesome  stimulus  of  encouragement. 

In   presenting   the   Balance   of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison 

Geological  Fund  to   Mr.  G.  J.  Williams,  F.G.S.,    the   Phksident 

addressed  him  as  follows  : — Mr.  Williams, — 

The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Geological  Fund  has  been  awarded 
to  you  by  the  Council  in  token  of  appreciation  of  your  active  researches  amongst  the 
Cambrian  and  Oidovician  rocks  ot  Ffestiniog  and  Harlech.  You  have  done  good 
petrological  and  palicontological  work,  both  in  the  selection  of  rocks  for  thin  sections, 
and  in  amassing  a  fine  series  of  fossils.  The  exhibition  of  a  portion  of  yuur  collection 
at  Chester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Congress  Excursion  in  1888,  proved 
to  be  of  g^eat  interest.  The  Council  hope  that  this  award  may  be  fruitful  in  inducing 
you  to  persevere  on  the  lines  which  you  have  already  adopted  with  so  much  success. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  reply,  said  : — Mr.  President, — 

I  beg  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  for  the  wholly  unexpected 
honour  they  had  conferred  on  me  in  awarding  me  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Murchison  Geolo&^cal  Fund.  1  have  been  able  to  do  but  little  work  in  the  past, 
and  1  look  upon  this  award  as  nn  aid  to  further  research  rather  than  a  recognition  of 
work  already  accomplished.  If  anything  is  needed  as  an  incentive  to  further  work, 
in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  work  itself,  I  shall  be  able  to  look  back 
on  this  Award  as  a  **  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent." 

The  President  then  handed  one  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund,  awarded  to  Miss  Catherine 
A.  Raisin,  B.Sc,  to  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S., 
for  transmission  to  the  recipient,  addressing  him  as  follows: — Pro- 
fessor Bonney, — 

In  asking  you  to  forward  to  Miss  Raisin  one  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds 
of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund,  I  am  performing  a  very  pleasing  duty.  Miss  Raisin's 
excellent  work,  both  in  the  field  and  with  the  microscope,  so  far  commends  itself  to 
the  Council  that  they  have  readily  made  this  Award  to  a  pupil  of  whom  you  may  be 
l'a>tly  proud.  The  considerable  number  of  papers  which  that  lady  has  contributed, 
both  to  the  "  Quarterly  Journal,"  of  the  Geological  Society  and  also  to  the  Gsolooicai. 
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Maoazinb — all  within  the  last  six  years — is  a  proof  of  her  indostiy,  while  (he  papers 
themselres  indicate  an  excellent  knowledge  of  Petrology  and  a  good  eye  for  country. 
The  Council,  in  making  this  Award,  wish  it  to  he  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
past  work,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  encouragement  for  the  future. 

Professor  Bonnky,  ia  reply,  said  : — Mr.  President, — 

I  have  heen  requested  by  Miss  Raisin  to  offer  her  thanks  to  the  Council  and 
Society  in  the  following  terms: — 

'*  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  the  gratification  which  I  feel  at  the  honour  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society.  It  g^ves  me 
a?8o  peculiar  pleasure  to  receive  an  award  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  whose  *  Principles  of  Geology  *  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  to  arouse  my 
enthusiasm  in  that  subject,  and  who  by  the  terms  of  his  Bequest  gave  evideuce  of 
an  interest  in  the  intellectual  work  of  women,  and  even  anticipated  that  they  might 
in  the  future  take  part  in  scientific  investigations.  In  adaition  to  the  personal 
honour,  I  welcome  this  recognition  as  an  encouragement,  not  to  myself  only,  but 
also  to  other  women  who  are  working  at  Geology  and  at  different  branches  of  Natural 
Science.  I  can  assure  the  Society  thaf  their  generous  appreciation  of  the  little  which 
I  have  done  will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  that  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  in  the 
future  to  carry  on  work  worthy  of  their  kind  encouragement,  worthy  also  of  the 
instruction  and  guidance  received  at  University  College,  the  benefit  of  which  I 
rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging.** 

Here  I  might  sit  down,  but  I  cannot  forbear  from  expressing  my  personal 
gratification  at  being  chosen  to  represent  so  earnest  and  conscientious  a  worker. 
It  brings  me  a  further  gratification.  As  life  is  in  its  afternoon  we  become  conscious, 
often  painfully,  that  we  have  failed  in  fulfilling  our  earlier  ideals.  My  own  work 
has  been  smaller  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to  what  I  had  hoped,  but,  when 
one  former  pupil  receives  an  Award  and  another  a  Medal,  when  the  Secretaries 
designated  for  the  coming  year  are  two  other  old  pupils,  one  feels  that  one  has  not 
wholly  laboured  in  vain. 

The  Presidkmt  then  presented  the  other  half  of  the  Balance  of 

the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund  to  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Leeds, 

addressing  him  as  follows : — Mr.  Leeds, — 

The  Council  have  awarded  to  you  the  second  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds 
of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund,  in  appreciation  of  your  long-continued  and  successful 
endeavours  to  collect  and  reconstruct  the  fossil  Vertebrata  of  the  Oxford  Clay  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterborough.  In  making  this  Award  the  Council  bear  in  mind 
the  readiness  you  have  at  all  times  shown  to  place  the  materials  in  your  possession  at 
the  service  of  palaeontologists  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  your  treasures.  The 
Fund  now  awarded,  besides  being  a  recognition  of  past  services,  may  serve  to 
encourage  you  to  work  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Leeds,  in  reply,  said  : — Mr.  President, — 

In  returning  thanks  to  yourself  and  the  Council  for  this  Award,  I  must  say  how 
astonished  and  pleased  I  was  at  so  uneipected  a  recognition.  It  is  more  than  twenty 
years  since  my  brother  (who  now  resiaes  in  New  Zealand)  and  I  began  to  collect 
fossils  from  the  Oxford  Clay.  The  late  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  was  the  first 
geologist  to  describe  some  of  our  sp^imens,  which  are  also  figured  in  his  "  Geology 
of  Oxford.'*  In  1874  Prof.  Seelev  described  the  remains  of  Munenoaaurtta^  and 
since  then  he,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke,  Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward 
have  written  many  papers  for  your  Society  upon  other  specimens  of  Saurians  and. 
Fishes  which  we  haa  collected.  From  all  these  friends,  and  especially  from  Dr.  H. 
"Woodward,  we  have  received  the  very  greatest  encouragement  in  our  work. 

'You,  Sir,  have  crowned  our  labours  to-day,  by  your  generous  approval  and  the 
stamp  of  the  *•  Lyell  Award." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Anniversary  Address, 
in  which  he  first  gave  Obituary  Notices  of  several  Fellows  and 
Foreign  Members  deceased  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  including 
Sir  Richard  Owen  (elected  in  1837),  Mr.  John  Murray  (elected  in 
1828),  CoL  T.  W.  Fletcher  (elected  in  1842),  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,. 
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Mr.  T,  Davies,  Mr.  H.  J.  Marten,  Mr.  Edw.  H.  Hargraves,  Mr.  Win* 
Beed,  Sir  Jas.  Brnnlees,  Mr.  L.  L.  Dillwyn,  Mr.  A.  Norman  Tate, 
Mr.  D.  Corse  Qlen,  Mr.  Thos.  Wynne,  Major-General  N.  von 
Eokscharow  (elected  Foreign  Member  in  1879),  and  Professor  J.  S. 
Newberry  (elected  Foreign  Member  in  1883). 

The  other  portion  of  the  Address  dealt  with  some  recent  work  of 
the  Geological  Society,  the  subjects  ranging  over  a  peiiod  of  six  or 
seven  years.  These  embraced  Pleistocene  Geology,  Theories  in  con- 
nexion with  Glaciation,  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Permo- 
Triassio  Geology.  The  address  further  mentions  that  the  number  of 
papers  on  Pleistocene  Geology  has  been  very  considerable,  and  many 
of  them  relate  to  the  South-east  and  the  South  of  England ;  those 
relating  to  Central  England  and  South  Wales  were  fewer  in  number, 
whilst  the  North  had  furnished  but  few  papers.  The  great  memoir 
on  the  Westleton  Beds  had  provided  much  material  for  consideration, 
that  portion  relating  to  the  Southern  Drift  being  especially  interest- 
ing. Reference  was  made  to  a  paper  on  the  Pleistocene  succession  in 
the  Trent  Basin,  as  forming  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  fascinating 
problems  connected  witli  the  North  Wales  border  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  Flamboix)ugh  Head  on  the  other.  From  Scotland,  notice 
was  taken  of  some  supplementary  remai-ks  on  the  Parallel  Roads  of 
Glen  Roy.  Speculations  as  to  the  evidence  of  a  Palaeozoic  Ice-age, 
the  date  and  duration  of  the  Pleistocene  Glueial  Period,  and  a  notice 
on  misconceptions  regarding  the  evidence  of  former  Glacial  Periods 
were  also  discussed. 

ITie  Tertiary  Geology  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins  was 
considered,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  or 
Bartons,  and  their  probable  equivalents  in  West  Surrey.  Under 
this  heading  also  comes  the  Geology  of  Barbados,  since  tlie  Oceanic 
deposits  in  that  island  were  hehl  to  be  of  late  Tertiary  age.  Tliese 
interesting  discoveries  were  reviewed  at  some  length,  and  the  results 
compared  with  tables  in  the  recently-issued  *  Challenger '  Reports. 
In  Upper  Cretaceous  Geology  the  phosphatic  deposits  at  Ciply  and 
Taplow  were  noticed,  and  also  the  important  correlations  of  the 
basement-beds  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  East  Yorkshire.  The 
Lower  Cretaceous  beds  at  Speeton  next  passed  under  review,  more 
especially  in  connexion  with  their  somewhat  difficult  palieontology 
and  possible  equivalents  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  address  then  went 
on  to  state  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Jurassics  of  the  East  of. 
England  had  of  late  years  received  considerable  additions,  that  im- 
portant correlations  between  our  Upper  Jurassic  generally  and  their 
equivalents  in  the  Jura  had  been  effected,  and  that  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  the  Lias-boundary  had  received  their  share  of  attention, 
while  a  determined  attempt  had  been  made  to  refer  a  portion  of  the 
Red  Rocks  of  South  Devon  to  the  Permian  formation. 

The  Ballot  for  the  Council  and  officers  was  taken,  and  the  following  were  duly 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:— CoMwri/;  Prof.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  R.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  A.  Geikie,  D  Sc, 
LL.D.,  ForSec.R.S. ;  Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Alfred  Ilarker,  Esq., 
M.A.  ;  H.  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  G.  J.  Ilinde.  Ph.D.  ;  T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq. ;  W. 
H.  Hudleaton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. ;  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Prof.  J. 
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W.  Judd,  F.B.8. ;  R.  Lydekker,  £00^  B. A.;  Lieiit..General  C.  A.  HcMahon; 
J.  £.  Marr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  H.  W.  Monckton,  £«|.,  F.L.8. :  Clement  Reid, 
Esq.,  F.L.S. ;  F.  Rutley,  £»q. ;  J.  J.  H.  Tedl,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.;  Prof .  T. 
WiJtehire,  M.A.,  F.L.8.;  Re?.  H.H.  Winwood,  M.A.;  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. ;  H.  B.  Woodward,  Esq. 

OvncxBA-.-'Pretident :  Vf.  H.  Hudleeton,  Esq.,  MA.,  F.R.8.,  F.I..S.  Viee- 
FretideHta:  Sir  A.  Geikie,  I).8c.,  LL.D,  For. Sec R. 8. ;  G.  J.  Hinde,  Ph.D.; 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jiidd,  F.R.S. ;  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  8terHarie$:  J.  £: 
Marr,  Esq.,  M.A,  F.R.S. ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.8.  Foreian  Secretary. 
J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Treasurer:  Prof.  T.  Wiltshire,  li.A.  F.LS. 

II.— February  22nd,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.a, 
President,  in  the  Chair.    The  following  conimiinioations  were  read : — 

1.  "On  the  Microscopio  Structure  of  the  Wen  lock  Limestone,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Formation  generally."    B3'  Edward  Wethered,  Esq. 

Microscopio  sections  of  limestone  have  been  examined  from  May 
•Hill,  Purley,  and  Ledbtiry,  and  the  exposures  of  Wenlock  Lime- 
stone were  visited  by  the  author.  As  a  result  of  their  study,  it 
appears  that  these  limestones  have  been  deposited  ander  varying 
local  conditions.  At  May  Hill,  the  Wenlock  Limestone  shows  tliree 
divisions : — at  the  base  of  the  quarry  a  massive  limestone,  succeeded 
by  thin-bedded  limestones  separated  by  shales,  and  above  these  a 
nodular,  irregularly-bedded  limestone.  The  limestone  of  this  district 
shows  abundance  of  granules  similar  to  Oolitic  ones,  and  it  is  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  Girvanella  prohlematicat  with  new  and  im- 
portant forms  of  the  genus  Girvanella. 

At  Purley,  near  West  Malvern,  is  a  section  somewhat  similar  to 
that  at  May  Hill.  Pisolite  has  been  described  from  this  area,  and 
the  author  succeeded  in  finding  a  weathered  block  of  limestone  full 
of  pisolites,  whilst  sections  from  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  quarry 
show  them  to  be  more  or  less  oolitic.  Amongst  other  GirvanellcB, 
a  form  occurs  at  Purley  which  has  not  been  noticed  at  May  Hill. 

The  Ledbury  limestone  is  very  different  from  those  at  May  Hill 
and  Purley.  The  variety  of  calcareous  organisms  which  appear  to 
have  contributed  to  its  formation  is  small.  No  sign  of  oolitic  struc- 
ture has  been  found  here,  and  Girvanella  is  only  represented  by 
occasional  aggregations  of  G.  prohlematica,  whilst  the  extraordinary 
number  of  forms  obtained  from  May  Hill  and  Purley  shows  in  how 
great  a  measure  the  tubules  of  this  organism  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  limestones  of  those  places. 

The  author  at  present  offers  no  opinion  as  to  whether  Girvanella 
is  animal  or  vegetable. 

2.  "  On  the  Affinities  of  Anthracoptera,  and  of  Anthraeomya" 
By  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  B.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  the  generic  characters  of  the 
genera  Anthracopiera  and  Anthracomya,  and  discusses  their  affinities. 
He  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  forms  referable  to  these  two 
genera  lived  in  fresh  water.  The  following  species  are  described  : — 
(i)  Anthracopiera  modiolaris,  Sow.,  A.  triangularis,  Sow.,  A.  carinata. 
Sow.,  A.  quadrata,  Sow.,  A.  tumida,  Eth.  jun.,  A.  ohesa,  Eth.  jun., 
A.  elongata^  n.sp. ;  (ii)  Anthracomya  Adamsi,  Salt,  and  var.  expansix. 
Hind,  A.  dohbrata,  Sow.,  A.  Fhillipni,  Williamson,  A.  scotica, 
Etb.  jun.,   A.  madiolana,  Salt.,  A.  elongala,  N^vUvmqsoxi  MS.,   A. 
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lanceolatay  n.sp.,  A,  obtuaa,  Ludwig,  A,  angusta,  n.sp.,  A.  suheentrali&r 
Salt,  A,  pumila,  Salt.,  A.  semz,  Salt.,  A.  ohovata,  n.sp.,  A.  n  sp.^ 
A.  Wardi,  Salt.  MS. 

3.  "  Geologioal  Remarks  on  certain  Islands  in  the  New  Hebndes.'^ 
By  Lieut.  G.  C.  Frederick,  K.N.  (Communicated  by  Sir  Archibald 
Qeikie,  D.Sc.,  Por.Seo.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.) 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  soundings  obtained,  the  New 
Hebrides  are  probably  situated  on  a  bank  lying  from  350  to  400 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  running  in  a  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.  direction,  with  a  deep  valley  between  it  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  only  two  soundings  obtained  between  these  two  groups 
are  2375  and  2730  fathoms,  the  former  within  a  shoi*t  distance  of 
the  New  Hebrides. 

Of  the  Islands,  Tanna  is  volcanic — an  active  volcano,  apparently 
consisting  entirely  of  fragmental  material,  being  situate  on  its 
eastern  side.  Efate  has  some  volcanic  rock,  but  is  chiefly  of  coral 
formation.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  2203  feet,  and  in  some  parts  has 
a  terraced  appearance,  the  terraces  denoting  distinct  periods  of 
upheaval.  Coral  was  found  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  To  the  north  of  Efate  are  Nguna,  Pele,  and  Mau,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  no  coral  has  been  found  on  them  above  sea-level ;  whilst 
Moso,  Protection,  and  Errataka,  to  the  west  of  Efate,  are  of  coral 
formation  and  similar  in  character  to  the  adjoining  coast  of  Efate. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  coral  isles  is  very  little  coral-reef,  especially 
when  the  shores  are  steep.  Delicate  live  corals  were  brought  up 
from  depths  of  28,  39,  and  42  fathoms  oflf  Moso,  37  fathoms  near 
Mau,  and  40  fathoms  off  Mataso.  Mataso  is  a  volcanic  island  with 
a  narrow  fringing-reef.  Makura  (six  miles  N.  of  Mataso)  and  Mai 
are  also  volcanic  with  narrow  fringing- reefs  partly  surrounding  the 
former  and  entirely  encircling  the  latter  island.  A  short  distance 
west  of  Mai  is  Cook's  Reef,  of  atoll  formation.  The  Shepherd  Isles 
are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  apparently  recent,  and  no  coral  was 
found  growing  around  their  shores.  Mallicolo  Island  is  of  volcanic 
and  coral  formation.  At  one  place  in  this  island  coral  was  found  at 
a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  sea-lovel. 

III.— March  8th,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  "On  the  Occurrence  of  Boulders  and  Pebbles  from  the  Glaci'l 
Drift  in  gravels  south  of  the  Thames."     By  H.  W.  Monckton,  Esq. 

North  of  the  Thames  near  London,  the  Glaci^vl  Drift  consists 
largely  of  gravel,  which  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  pebbles 
of  red  quartzite  and  boulders  of  quartz  and  igneous  rock.  With  the 
exception  of  very  rare  boulders  of  quartz,  the  hill  and  valley  gravels 
of  the  greater  part  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Berkshire  are  entirely  free 
from  these  materials.  The  author  points  out  that  the  river  Thames 
is  not,  however,  the  actual  southern  boundary  of  the  distribution 
of  these  Glacial  Drift  pebbles  and  boulders,  though  the  number  of 
localities  where  they  are  found  in  gravels  south  of  that  river  is 
few.  The  author  describes  or  mentions  several,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most   important  : — Tilehurst,  Reading,  Sonning, 
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Bisham  at  351  feet  above  tbe  sea,  Maidenhead,  Kingston,  Wimble- 
ton,  and  Dart  ford  Heatb. 

2.  "  On  tbe  Plateau-Gravel  soutb  of  Reading."  By  0.  A.  Sbrub- 
«ole,  Esq.,  F.Q.S. 

Tbis  paper  contains  observations  on  tbe  gravel  of  tbe  Eastbnmp- 
stead-Yately  platean.  Tbe  constituent  elements  of  the  gravel  ai'e 
described,  and  the  author  notes  })ebble8  of  non-local  material  near 
Oaesar*8  Camp,  Eastbampstead,  on  the  Fincbampstead  Ridges,  and 
at  Gallows  Tree  Pit  at  tbe  summit  of  the  Cbobbam  Ridges  plateau. 
He  mentions  instances  of  stones  from  tbe  gravel  of  the  plateau 
(described  in  tbe  paper)  which  may  bear  marks  of  human  work- 
manship. He  furthermore  argues  that  tbe  inclusion  of  pebbles  of 
non-local  origin  in  the  gravels  may  be  due  to  submergence  of  tbe 
plateau  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  400  feet  above  present  sea-level,  and 
cites  other  facts  in  support  of  this  suggestion.  He  concludes  that 
tbe  precise  nge  of  the  gravel  can  only  be  more  or  less  of  a  guess, 
until  tbe  mode  of  its  formation  has  been  definitely  ascertained. 

8.  "  A  Fossiliferous  Pleistocene  Deposit  at  Stone,  on  the  Hampshire 
Coast."  By  Clement  Reid,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  (Communicated 
by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  tbe  Geological  Survey.) 

This  is  practically  a  supplement  to  a  paper,  "  On  tbe  Pleistocene 
Deposits  of  the  Sussex  Coast,"  that  appeared  in  tbe  last  volume  of 
tbe  Quarterly  Journal.  An  equivalent  of  the  mud-deposit  of  Selsey 
has  now  been  discovered  about  20  miles  farther  west,  and  from  it 
have  been  obtained  elephant-remains,  and  some  mollusca  and  plants 
like  those  found  at  Selsey.  Among  tbe  plants  is  a  South  European 
maple. 


DR.  OTTOMAR    NOVAK. 

BouN  November  16th,  1851.     Died  July  29th,  1892. 

An  enthusiastic  clear-minded  student  of  Palaeozoic  fossils, 
including  tbe  Phyllocarids,  in  which  the  writers  have  been 
especially  interested,  has  unfortunately  passed  away  at  the  early  age 
of  42.  When  last  he  wrote  to  one  of  us,  in  April,  1892,  after  his 
paper  on  tbe  Diseinocaris  Dusliana  had  been  published  in  the 
Geol.  Mao.,  he  said  "  I  am  somewhat  better  tbis  year  and  hope 
to  recover  completely  during  the  summer."  How  sadly  this  hope 
was  frustrated  we  know  by  bis  death  in  July  of  that  year. 

Dr.  Ottomar  Novak  was  Conservator  of  the  Geological  Collections 
in  tbe  Museum  of  Prague  during  tbe  years  1885-6.  He  filled  tbe 
chair  of  Geology  in  tbe  University  of  Prague  1888-92,  and  was 
continuing  the  researches  of  tbe  illustrious  Barrande  in  tbe  Silurian 
faunas  of  Bohemia  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  Scientific  papers  pnhlished  hj  Dr.  NoT&k  :— 

1.  Remarques  sur  le  Genre  Aristozoe,  Barrande  (Sitzungsh.  k.  bohm.  Oesell.  Wissen. 

Jahr^ng,  1885)  showing  that  Baelropm  longipet,  Bammde,  and  CeratifiCiris 
debiiU,  Ban-.,  constitute  the  abdominal  segment  and  caudal  appends^  of  Arittozoe 
Regina^  Ban*. 

2.  Nouveau  Crustac6  Phyllocaride  de  TEtage  F— f  2  en  Bohdme  (Sits.  k.  bdhm. 

Ges.  Wiss.  Jahrg.  1885.    Prag,  1885).    Ftyehocaris  simplex  raid  Ft,  parvula. 
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3.  Zur  Keontniss  der  Fanna  der  Etage  F — f  I  in  der  palseozoiscben  Schichtengnippe 

Bohmeos  (Sitz.  k.  bohm.  Oes.  Wias.  Jahrg.  1886.    Prag,  1886). 

Mueharacanthus  JBohemUus,  Barrande,  removed  from  Ctenaeanthut, 

Added  to  the  Faunal  List,  which  is  given  in  full,  as  consisting  of  128  species: — 

Oyroeertu  Kayaerif  noY.  sp. 

Teutaeulitet  acuaritt»,  Richter. 

Hyolith^  {Oftkotheea)  inUrmediua,  noT.  sp. 

Aritiozoe  solitaria^  noT.  sp. 

Ceratioearis  fnodetta,  n.  sp.  MS. 

^-^  Dameti,  n.  sp.  MS. 

KautiluM  AhfUB^  no?,  sp.,  from  Etage  E— e  2,  is  also  figured  and  described  in 

the  Appendix.     The  relationship  of  Cryptocaria  to  Hyol'Uhet,  as  its  operculum, 

is  fully  proved  (see  also  Prof.  Nov&k's  Memoir  on  the  Tentaculites  of  the  Silurian 

strata  of  Bohemia  in  the  Beitrage  zur  Palaontologie  Osterreich-IJngarns,  vol.  ii. 

1882. 

4.  Note  8ur  Phasganocaris,  nouveau  Phyllocaride  do  TEtage  F— f  2,  en  Bohdme. 

(Sin.  k.  bohm.  Ges.  Wiss.  Jahrg.  1886.     Prag,  1886). 

5.  On  the  Occurrence  of  a  new  form  of  JDUeinocaHa  in  the  Oraptolitic  Beds  of  the 

•*Colonie  Haidinger"  in  Bohemia  (Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  IX.  No.  334, 
August,  1892). 
Most    of    Dr.   Novak's    valuable    discoveries  in    the   history  of 
the  Phyllocarids  have  been  noticed  in  our  Reports  to  the  British 
Association.     (See  also  Nenes  Jahrb.  1893,  pp.  1-6.) 

H.  W.  and  T.  R.  J. 

HENRY  FRANCIS  BLANFORD. 

Henry  Francis  Blanford  was  boru  in  1834  in  Bonverie  Street, 
Whitefrinrs,  where  his  father  had  a  manufactory,  now  the  "  Daily 
News  "  Printing  Office.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  private 
schools  in  Br'gbton  and  Brussels,  and  after  studying  for  some  time 
at  the  old  School  of  Design  in  Somerset  House  he  joined  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  at  its  first  commencement  in  1851,  and  a  life  that 
might  otherwise  very  possibly  have  been  devoted  to  art,  for  he  was 
an  admirable  draughtsman,  was  thenceforward  gained  to  science. 
At  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  he  took  the  first  place  in  his  year, 
and  received  the  Duke  of  Corn  wall's  Scholarship,  then  the  only 
prize.  After  a  year's  study  in  Freiberg  and  another  year  in  London, 
which  he  employed  in  preparing  a  translation  of  Scheerer's  work  on 
the  blowpipe,  his  first  publication,  he  was  appointed  to  t4ie  stafi*  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India  together  with  his  brother,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blanfonl,  and  landed  in  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  September,  18oo. 

Almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  India,  the  two  brothers 
and  Mr.  W.  Theobald  were  despatched  to  examine  and  report  upon 
an  almost  unknown  Coalfield  around  Talchir  in  Orissa.  The  work 
done  was  chiefly  memorable  geologically  for  one  discovery,  that  of 
the  Talchir  Boulder  bed,  and  for  the  circumstance  that,  chiefly 
through  Mr.  H.  F.  Blan ford's  observations,  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  the  classification  of  the  remarkable  series  of  beds  associated 
with  the  Indian  Coal-bearing  rocks,  for  both  the  underlying  Talchir 
division  and  an  overlying  mass  were  separated  from  the  Damuda  or 
true  Coal -bearing  beds.  For  some  time  after  this  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford 
was  engaged  in  Calcutta  in  charge  of  the  Survey  Oflfiee  and  was 
occupied  with  PalsBontological  work  in  the  Museum;  but  in  1867 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  strong  survey  party  that  was  des- 
patched to  Madras,  and  he  was  chiefly  engaged  for  the  next  three 


or  four  jetn  in  ezamininj^  tbe  GretaoeoiiB  bedi  neu*  Tnc^inopoly 
and  Pcmdi<^iefTT.  fiome  fcitnlt  from  wliich.  dogoiibtnl  Iut  Prof-  E. 
F vrbet  and  Sir  P.  Ererton,  Lad  attracted  maob  1110x111011  in  Europe. 
Tije  t^ratigrapLical  work  on  tbe  In  dun  Cretaoeoos  beds  was  mainly 
pa1a&ozit/>lo;;pca1,  but  tbe  (JaMifioatJon  eBtablisfaed  bj  Mr.  Blanford 
wai  fallj  confirmed  bv  Dt.  F.  Stoliccka^s  well-known  deficription  of 
tbe  fanna.  A  cjininenoem'^nt  of  tbii  deacniption  wac  made  bj  Mr. 
Blnriford  bimfielf,  wbo  publisbeJ  an  aooonnt  of  tbe  Xantilide  and 
Beleranitidae  in  tbe  "  Pal  aeon  tolDg^ia  Indict  ^before  he  left  tbe  Surrey 
in  1BC2.  The  geology  of  tbe  areA  was  desmbed  in  a  report  pub- 
life»b(rd  in  tbe  f<>urtb  volume  of  tbe  Memoirs  of  tbe  Greolon^cil  Survey 
of  India.  An  account  of  the  gec»logT  of  tbe  Kilgbiri  Hills  in  tbe 
fir*t  volume  of  tbe  same  Memoir  wa*  tbe  only  otber  report  on  tbe 
Madras  Presidencj*  by  Mr.  Blinford  published  by  llie  Snrvey. 

Tbe  causes  of  Mr.  Blan ford's  retirement  from  tbe  Sni^ev  were 
partly  injury  to  bis  bealtb  caust^d  by  exposure  to  tbe  climate,  partly 
strained  personal  relations  witb  tbe  Suf»erintendent  of  tbe  Survey, 
tbe  late  Dr.  T.  Oldliam.  After  staying  for  a  sbort  time  in  Europe 
and  recovering  bis  health  Mr.  Blanford  was  appointed  to  tbe  Science 
Professorship  at  tbe  Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  and  was  from 
1^f>^  to  1872  on  tbe  staff  of  the  Bengal  Educational  I>epartment. 
He  became  in  18G4  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  tbe  Asiatic  Sv.x;iety 
of  Bengal,  and  about  this  time  took  up  the  subject  of  Indian 
Meteorology,  at  first  in  connection  with  cyclonic  storms,  of  which 
a  ver}'  severe  one  visited  Calcutta  in  1664.  He  was  for  8«^me  years  a 
member  of  a  Meteorological  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government, 
but  in  1867  he  became  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  and  finally  in  1874,  a  new  department  having  been  formed 
by  the  Government  of  India,  he  was  placed  at  the  bead.  This  post 
of  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  India  he  held 
until  his  retirement  from  Indian  service  in  1883.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  resided  at  Folkestone  until  his  death  on  January  23rd  of  the 
picHcnt  year. 

IViHidf^M  11  nutnbcr  of  important  reports  and  works  on  Meteorology, 
Mr.  Hliitiford  wan  author  of  several  papers  on  fossil  and  recent 
MolIiJN«:a,  and  of  two  treatises  on  the  geography  of  India.  One  of 
thoNf)  haa  b<*<^n  used  for  n)any  years  as  a  text-book  by  schools  and 
coIleg<!f»  in  India;  tho  other  is  a  recent  publication  and  forms  one  of 
Mactnillan'a  g(»ographical  series,  published  under  the  editorsliip  of 
Sir  A.  Goikin.  Atiother  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Blanford's  is  **  A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates  and  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burma,  and  the  Storms  of  Indian  Seas."  He  also  wrote,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  the  PalaBontology  of  Nitl. 
His  only  contribution  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Booiety  was  an  important  paper  published  in  1875  on  "  The  Age  and 
^imlation  of  the  Plant-bearing  Series  of  India  and  the  former 
of  an  Indo-Oceanic  Continent." 
fti  XL  F.  Blanford  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
jUkd  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1880.  He  was  President  of  the 
'  Society  of  Bengal  in  18*84-85. 
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I. — ^On  THE  DfSCOVBRY  OF  A   SbOONDART   RePTILE    IN    MADAGASCAR: 

SrsysosAURUs  BdRoyi  (n.  sp.)  ;  with  a  Keferbnob  to  some 
Post-Tbrtiary  Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  sabie  Country 

RBGKNTLY  AOQUIRBD  BY  TUB  BlUTISH  MUSBUM  (NATURAL  HiSTORY). 

}  By  R.  BuLLEx  Newton,  F.G.S, 

(PLATE  IX.) 

THE  Rev.  Richard  Baron,  F.G.S.,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  has  sent  to  the  British  Museum  some  interesting 
reptilian  remains  fix)m  the  Jurassic  rooks  of  IMadagascar,  which  he 
obtained  during  1891,  at  Andranosamonta  village,  a  locality  situated 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Island.  They  were  enclosed 
in  a  tenacious  shelly  limestone,  so  that  before  their  examination 
could  be  proceeded  with  it  was  necessary  to  submit  them  to  careful 
development  and  cleaning,  a  work  which  has  been  most  ably  carried 
out  by  Mr,  Richard  Hall,  the  Assistant  Formatore  of  the  Geological 
Department.  The  fragments  thus  relieved  represent  some  of  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  a  skull  belonging  to  the  same  animal, 
comprising : — 

(1)  An  imperfect  cranial  rostrum,  PI.  IX.  Figs.  1  &  2. 

(2)  An  almost  comi>lete  mandible,  PI.  IX.  Figs.  3  &  4. 

(3)   Certain  posterior  parts  of  the  cranium. 

There  is  also  a  dermal  scute,  which  although  somewhat  differently 
localized,  rtz.  two  miles  south  of  Andranosamonta,  is  presumed  to 
be  a  relic  of  this  same  reptile,  PL  IX.  Fig.  5. 

In  glancing  at  the  main  features  of  this  animal  we  note  its 
possession  of  a  narrow  and  elongate  rostrum  sot  with  numerous 
alveoli,  slightly  differing  in  size,  and  having  a  more  or  less  circular 
periphery. 

The  teeth  are  conical,  obliquely  set,  and  directed  anteriorly  ;  the 
base  of  one.  showing  through  the  lower  surface  of  the  mandible, 
exhibits  a  smooth  carina  on  one  of  its  exposed  sides. 

The  premaxilla3  unite  to  the  maxilla3  on  the  palatal  surface  by  a 
well-marked  rectangular  suture,  which  terminates  above  in  a  deep 
posterior  angle. 

Among  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  mandible  may  be  mentioned 
its  long  a9d  narrow  symphysis  occupied  by  the  splenial  element, 
extendinf*-  anteriorly  to  within  30  centimetres  of  the  front. 

Tlie  posterior  portions  of  the  head  remaining  in  the  matrix 
indicate   a    fairly    well-defined    occipital    region    consisting    of    an 
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obtusely -angled  quadrilateral  supra-occipital,  a  transversely  ellip- 
tjcal  foramen  magnum,  and  a  tolerably  extensive  condyle,  which  is 
unfortunately  imperfect  and  damaged  through  fracture. 

The  front  view  exhibits  a  strong  parietal  ridge,  separating  two 
large  temporal  fossas,  and  having  beneath  a  prominently  arched 
pterygoidal  vacuity. 

The  scute  is  thick,  deeply  pitted,  with  an  imbricating  end,  which 
probably  proves  its  relationship  to  the  ventral  armour.  Its  dimensions 
are  5'5  by  35  cent,  with  a  thickness  of  1-6  cent. 

A  considei-ation  of  these  details  proves  conclusively  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  reptile  possessing  Crocodilian  affinities,  and  from  its 
produced  snout  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  existing  Gharial 
(Gavialis)  of  the  Ganges,  though  diflfering  very  widely  from  it  in 
other  and  more  important  characters.  It  is  not  till  we  go  back 
much  further  in  time  that  we  find  its  congener  among  the  Mesozoic 
Crocodiles  fonning  the  family  of  the  Teleosauridsa.  In  comparing 
the  generic  peculiarities  of  this  group,  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
Tehosanrns  the  teeth  are  directed  outwards,  striated  near  the  base, 
and  without  the  two  vertical  carina};  it  has  also  a  triangularly 
shaped  supra-occipital.  TeJeidosaurus  possesses  a  broad  and  short 
rostrum,  few  teeth,  three  dental  alveoli  only  to  each  premaxilla,  and 
a  small  circular  occipital  foramen  and  condyle. 

In  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  genus  Steneosaurua,^  as  restricted  by 
Deslongch.iraps*  and  adopted  at  the  present  day  by  Mr.  R.Lydekker,* 
we  recognize  characters  which  will  include  the  Malagasy  specimen, 
viz.  the  presence  of  a  long  snout  furnished  with  numerous  bi-carinated 
teeth,  obliquely  set;  a  long,  narrow,  mandibular  symphysis;  ex- 
tensive temporal  fossaa;  an  obtusely  quadrangular  Bupra*occipital ; 
and  a  transversely  elliptical  foramen  magnum. 

Description  op  the  Remains.' 

Tlie  Cranial  rostrum  is  elongate,  narrow,  cylindrical  and  undu- 
lating ;  posterior  end  incomplete.  It  measures  37*5  centimetres  in 
length,  and  graduates  in  width  from  3-3  cent,  at  the  praemaxillo- 
maxillary  constriction  to  nearly  6  cent,  at  the  fifteenth  maxillary 
alveolus,  with  a  section  at  the  transverse  fracture  of  4  by  3  cent. 

A  fragment  in  the  nmtrix,  which  probably  represents  the  posterior 
extension  of  the  maxillary  region,  has  a  length  of  19  cent,  and  in 
immediate  proximity  to  this  is  a  long,  slender,  curved  bone,  which 
appears  to  be  the  quadrato-jugal,  measuring  23*5  cent.  These 
dimensions  added  together  give  80  cent.,  or  rather  more  than 
2 J  feet  as  the  approximate  extent  of  the  entire  cranium. 

The  right  maxilla  has  25  alveoli,  including  the  six  posterior  ones, 

'  M6moircs  du  Museum,  Paris,  1825,  rol.  xii.  p.  146. 

*  Notes  Palcontolojriqucs.  1867,  p.  12G. 

*  Catalogue  Fossil  Reptilia,  British  Museum,  1888,  part  i.  p.  108. 

*  The  author  wishes  to  record  his  indehtedness  to  Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  B.  A.,  F.G.S., 
and  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  for  many  val'iable  suggestions  offereJ  him 
during  the  preparation  of  this  description. 
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contained  in  the  portion  attached  to  the  liraostono;  tbo  left  has  16 
alveoli ;  therefore  calculating  4  for  each  prsemaxilla  we  may  roughly 
assume  that  the  total  numher  of  teeth  for  this  animal  was  from  116 
to  120. 

The  alveolar  cavities  are  large,  round,  of  a  slightly  varying 
dinineter,  and  separated  hy  wide  and  excavated  interspaces  which 
produce  rather  bold  marginal  serrations;  the  palatal  surface  lies 
just  below  the  alveoli. 

Tlie  prsdmaxillas  are  swollen  and  truncated,  but  so  mutilated  in 
front  that  only  the  first  and  second  alveoli  are  traceable  on  each 
side ;  the  suture  follows  a  rectangular  course  on  the  palatal  surface, 
then  passes  closely  by  the  first  maxillary  alveolus  to  continue  its 
direction  over  the  upper  surface,  where  it  makes  a  deep  posterior 
descent  and  terminates  in  an  acute  angle. 

At  the  transverse  fracture  of  the  rostrum  the  narial  passage  is 
observed  to  be  cordiform  in  shape,  with  the  apex  pointing  upwards ; 
the  obliquely  set  condition  of  the  teeth  can  be  als)  seen  here. 

The  Mandible  is  long  and  narrow  with  a  depressed  dentary  plateau, 
basal  surface  slightly  convex  and  with  vertical  sides ;  it  measures 
62  centimetres  in  length,  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  3  cent.,  and 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  splenials  are  13  cent,  apart.  The  man- 
dibular rostnun  is  widest  at  the  23rd  alveolus  where  it  measui-es 
€  cent.,  gradually  decreasing  to  half  that  width  at  the  6th  and  7th 
alveoli.  The  dentaries  dilate  at  the  3rd  and  4th  alveoli,  afterwards 
tapering  off  to  the  part  containing  the  two  anterior  sockets  ;  a  some- 
wliat  deep  groove  at  the  anterior  end  forms  their  dividing  line. 

The  symphysis  is  ehmgate  and  narrow,  its  anterior  point  being 
distant  30  cent,  from  the  front.  The  splenial  bones  are  crushed  in 
their  centi-al  parts,  but  well  defined  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 
Their  divergent  ends  are  embedded  in  the  matrix. 

The  left  dentary  shows  26  alveoli,  a  few  of  the  posterior  ones 
being  displaced  and  seen  in  the  matrix  ;  the  alveoli  similarly 
arranged  as  in  the  cranial  rostrum,  except  the  3rd  and  4th,  which 
are  contiguous  and  occupy  the  elevated  and  expanded  region  of  the 
dentaries.  The  basal  portion  of  the  3rd  left  dentary  tooth  is 
exposed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  niandihle  and  exhibits  one  of 
its  lateral  carinfle,  which  is  smooth  and  not  serrated. 

The  nutrient  foramina  are  fairly  diHtinguisliable  along  the  alveolar 
borders  of  both  rostra. 

Cranial  Remains  in  Matrix. 

Tliese  con.sist  of  the  occipital  region,  considerably  damaged  in 
parts,  having  a  central  vertical  depth  of  lOo  cent.,  and  a  maximum 
width  of  about  24  cent. 

The  npper  occipital  is  concave  and  quadrilateral,  with  obtuse 
angles  possessing  a  similar  depth  and  width  of  3*7  cent.  The 
foramen  magnum  is  transversely  elliptical,  having  a  diameter  of 
4r  hy  1-4  cent.;  the  occipital  condyle  is  large,  with  an  imperfect  and 
broken  surface.    To  the  right  of  the  foramen  is  a  distinct  perforation, 
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which  pmUahlj  marks  the  passage  of  the  pnenmo-gastric  nerve. 
The  extremities  of  the  lower  occipital  through  injaiy  are  difficult 
to  define.  The  anterior  view  of  this  part  of  the  cranium  shows  a 
strong  parietal  ridge,  extending  ahont  10  cent,  and  separating  the 
large  temporal  fossae,  the  front  portions  of  which  are  absent ;  width 
of  the  riglit  fossa  is  7  cent ;  height  from  the  top  of  the  parietal 
ridge  to  the  pterjgoidal  vacaitj  is  9*5  cent ;  this  vacuity  is  strongly 
arched  and  measures  at  its  greatest  diameter  5*6  cent. 

All  other  parts  of  the  cranium,  such  as  the  orbits,  frontals,  nasals, 
palatines,  etc.,  are  unfortunately  missing. 

Specific  Affinities. 

Comparing  this  specimen  with  some  of  the  described  species  of 
SieneosauruB,  we  may  observe  that  S.  Larteti  though  of  somewhat 
similar  dimensions  has  a  larger  number  of  teeth,  a  straight  cranial 
rostrum,  and  a  rather  more  depressed  head. 

S,  SUphani  possesses  more  extensive  temporal  fossn  and  larger 
alveoli. 

8.  megistorhynchus  exhibits  a  much  more  extended  and  depressed 
cranium  as  well  as  more  numerous  teeth. 

S.  megarhinus  differs  in  having  five  alveoli  to  each  prsemaxilla. 

Not  finding  its  exact  representative  among  these  various  species, 
I  propose  to  regard  it  as  a  new  form,  and  this  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  very  narrow  and  cylindrical  rostrum  together  with  its  marked 
undulation.  Tlie  name  proposed  for  the  specimen  is  SUneoaaurus 
Baront,  out  of  compliment  to  its  discoverer. 

The  genus  Steneosaurus  has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  British  and 
European  areas,  so  that  the  disco veiy  of  this  reptile  so  far  south 
as  the  Island  of  Madagascar  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  when 
considering  its  geographical  distribution.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
hope  to  hear  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  African 
continent,  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mombasa  or  further  north- 
wards among  the  Antalo  Limestones  of  Abyssinia. 

Horizon. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  genus  has  never  been 
found  out  of  Jurassic  deposits.  The  few  Molluscan  shells  associated 
witli  this  new  specimen  tend  to  prove  it  of  Lower  Oolite  age.  These 
will  be  described  elsewhere ;  in  the  meantime  they  may  be  referred 
to  as  (1)  MytiluSy  resembling  M,  Tigrensis,  W.  T.  Blanford,  from 
Abyssinia ;  (2)  Modiola,  similar  in  some  characters  to  M.  imbricata, 
Sowerby ;  (3)  Pema,  related  to  P.  quadrata,  Phillips ;  and  (4)  a 
new  species  of  Trochactaonina. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IX. 

Fio.  1.  Steiieogaunts  Baioni,  sp.  nov.     Palatal  view  of  the  cranial  rostrum. 
M    2.  Left  lateral  aspect  of  the  cranial  rostrum  showing  its  undulating  character. 
,,    3,  Upper  view  of  mandible,  showing  symphysis,  splenials,  etc. 
,,    4.  Basal  view  of  mandible. 
M    6.  Fragment  of  a  dermal  scute  belonging  to  the  ventral  armour. 

Figs.  1-4  are  J  nat.  size.     Fig.  6  is  J  nat.  size. 
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Po8t-Tebtiaby  Vertebrates  from  Madagascar. 

The  British  Museum  has  just  acquired  an  interesting  senes  of 
vertebrate  remains  from  a  Post- Tertiary  deposit  in  Madagascar. 
They  were  obtained  by  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  another  member 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Sirabe,  in  the  Province  of 
Betsileo,  which  is  marked  on  Dr.  Mullen's*  Map  at  19  SCX  S.  and 
47'l(y  E.  This  locality  lies  in  a  region  of  extinct  volcanic  craters, 
and  according  to  the  maps  has  an  elevation  at  tliis  point  of  4930  feet 
above  sea-level.  Thermal  springs  are  also  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  at  Betafo  registering  130°  Fahr. 

The   bones  are  of  a  dark   brown  colour  and    were   found  in  a 
swampy  deposit  of  a  more  or  less  peaty  nature,  probably  forming  the 
floor  of  the  same  dried-up  ancient  lake — mentioned  by  the  Rev. 
K.  Baron '  as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  in  which  some  years  ago 
the  late  Dr.  Hildebrandt'  discovered  the  skull  and  skeleton  of  a 
Hippopotamus.     These  remains  have  been  identified  as  follows ; — 
Crocodilus  rohnstus^  Grandidier  and  Vaillant.* 
JEpyorniB  maximns,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire.* 
Hippopotamus  Lemerleif  Grandidier  and  Milne  Edwards.* 

ITie  same  species  of  Crocodile'  still  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  the 
country;  but  the  iKpyornis  and  Hippopotamus  are  thought  to  be 
extinct,  a  view  which  may  subsequently  be  disproved  when  more 
is  ascertained  concerning  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  island.  The 
Hippopotamus  bones  indicate  an  animal  of  rather  small  dimensions, 
representing  an  intermediate  form  between  the  ordinary  H.  amphibius 
and  H.  Liberiemis,  a  pygmy  species  indigenous  to  the  rivers  of 
Western  Africa. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  sixty  years  ago  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison^  announced  to  the  Geological  Society  the  discovei'y  of 
a  Hippopotamus  tusk  and  molar  tooth  in  a  recent  conglomerate  rock 
from  Madagascar. 

No  egg-shells  were  found  associated  with  the  iEpyornis  bones, 
though  their  occurrence  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  southern  portions 
of  the  coast-line  has  long  been  recognized,  some  of  them  attaining 
to  an  enormous  size.     One  example  in  the  British  Museum  has  a 

*  On  the  Central  Provinces  of  Madagascar,  Journ.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  1875, 
vol.  xlv.  p.  139,  map. 

-  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Madagascar,  Q.J.G.S.,  1889,  vol.  xlv.  p.  308. 
^  Skizze   zu   eiuem    Bilde    central- Madagassischen    Natur-lebeus   im   Friihling. 
Ztitsch.  Ges.  Krdk.  Berlin,  1881,  vol.  xvi.  p.  194. 

*  i^u^  le  crocodile  fossile  d'Amboulinsatie  (Madagascar),  Comptes  Rendus,  1872, 
vol.  Ixxv.  p    150. 

•'•  Notice  sur  des  ossements  et  des  opufs  trouvcs  a  Madagascar  dans  dcs  alluvions 
mo<lernes  et  provenaut  d'un  oiseau  gigantcsque,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  (I'aris),  1850,  ser.  3, 
Vol.  xiv.  p.  206. 

^  Sur  les  decouvertes  zoologiques  faites  rccemment  a  Madagascar  par  M.  Alfred 
Grandidier,  Comptes  liendus,  180S,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  1165. 

'  G.  A.  lioulenger,  Cat.  Chclonians  and  Crocodiles  in  the  British  Museum, 
18b9,  p.  286. 

s  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  1833,  vol.  i.  No.  31,  p.  479.  The  specimen  here  re- 
ferred to  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geolojrical  Societv,  and  is  k^calised  as  30  miles 
from  Antananarivo  (see  MS.  label). 
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maxim nm  circamferenee  an'1  g^irtb  of  S*j  and  30  inches  mpectiTelj. 
with  n  liquid  cap^ciry  of  rather  more  than  two  gallons;  il  hsu  been 
notice'!  hy  Cikpeliini  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Inst.  Bologna»  1889,  ser.  4^ 
Tol.  X.  p.  IG. 

Although  relics  of  An  exactly  similar  fauna  have  been  made  known 
fro'ii  coritemfy>raiif.-oii8  U-ds  nearer  the  sea-borler,  particnlarlj  at 
Aiiibulinatra,  on  tlie  south-west  coast,  considerable  importance  is 
if)  l>e  attached  to  their  occarrence  inland,  and  in  the  centre  of  an 
extinct  volcanic  area.  It  niai*t  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  as 
previously  stated.  Dr.  Hildebrandt's  discovery  of  1S81  will  rank  as 
thr*  firi»t  record  of  vertebrate  remains  from  this  special  locality. 

l^antly,  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  occarrence  of  Tortoise 
remains  in  the  Quateniary  deposits  of  Madagascar.  Two  finely- 
preserved  carapaces  of  gigantic  size  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Geological  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  IjfiHt,  off  the  south-west  coa.st  of  the  island,  in  a  cavern  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  where  they  were  found  embedded  in  a  loose, 
sandy  Hoil.  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger'  has  identified  them  as  Teitndo 
OraiuUdieti,  Yaillant,^  an  extinct  species  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
existing  Tentudo  giganlea,  Schweigger,'  of  the  Aldabra  Islands,  an 
uninliabited  group  to  the  north- wcbt  of  Madagascar. 

This  com  prises  all  the  vertebrates  at  present  known  from  the  later 
Tertiary  formations  of  Madagascar.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
others  yet  to  I>e  disentombed,  as  the  past  fauna  of  this  island  could 
not  [Hissibly  have  been  of  so  restricted  a  character  as  to  consist 
merely  of  a  Crocodile,  a  Tortoise,  a  Bird  and  a  Mammal.  Fresh  dis- 
coveries are  sure  to  follow  on  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  these 
beds,  and  collectors  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  bistory  of 
/KpyorntB  still  remains  incomplete  as  the  skull  and  other  important 
parts  of  its  skeleton  are  not  yet  known  to  science.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  Malagasy  tril>es  may  place  no  impediments  in  the 
way  of  explorers  who  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  these  buried  relics 
relating  to,  so  interesting  a  subject  as,  the  extinct  faima  of  their 
country. 


II.  —  On    80MK    Pal.bozoio    Puyllopodous    and    otjieb    Fossils. 
By  Prof.  T.  IIupeut  Jones,  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Hy.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 

(PLATE  X.) 

SOME  of  this  miscellaneous  series  of  old  fossils  have  been  in  the 
collections  in  the  British  Museum  many  years;  but,  owing  to 
their  small  size  and  doubtful  characters,  they  have  not  foimd  an 
abiding  place  in  any  special  zoological  group. 

Others  have  been  lately  submitted  to  us  for  examination  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Williams,  F.G.S.,  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog;  and  four  of  these  have 
decidedly  Phyllopodous  or  Phyllocaridal  alliances. 

*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1893,  part  4,  p.  681. 

'  Ueniurquits  compleineut^iireH  sur  les  Tortues  gigantesqucs  de  Madagascar,  Ccmptes 
Kondim,  1886,  vol.  c  p.  874. 
'  Prodronii  nionographiic  Chelonionim,  1814,  p.  68. 
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Another  specimen,  belougiiig  to  the  Wood  ward  ian  Museum  at 
Cambric) go,  was  long  ago  figured  and  described  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
W.  Salter  as  probably  belonging  to  a  Ceratiocarid.  Lastly,  an 
enigmatical  fossil,  possibly  belonging  to  one  of  the  Crustacean 
groups,  has  been  lent  by  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  is  illus* 
trated  in  the  text. 

1.  Peltooauis  Salteriana,  sp.  nov.     Plate  X.  Figs.  l<f,  16. 

This  specimen  shows  two  imperfect  valves,  lying  in  contact  along 
the  dorsal  sulcus,  with  a  deep  semi-oval  nuchal  notch ;  and  in  these 
features  corresponding  with  the  genus  Peltocaris.  The  surface- 
ornament  consists  of  strongly-marked  subcoucentric  striro,  oblique, 
form  in  fropt  backwards  and  inwards,  on  each  valve ;  and  much 
wider  apart  on  the  left  valve  than  on  the  other,  possibly  from  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  layers  of  the  test. 

Each  valve  is  partially  imbedded  at  the  ends  and  on  the  ei^geB; 
and  the  left  valve  is  broken  in  front.  Pieces  of  the  broken  test 
roughen  the  nuchal  space.  As  this  differs  from  any  species  which 
we  know,  both  as  to  shape  and  the  obliquity  of  the  lines  of  gi'owth, 
we  propose  to  distinguish  it  as  Feltocaris  Salterianaf  thus  naming  it 
after  the  original  founder  of  the  genus. 

Fig.  1  is  one  of  the  two  counterparts,  which  are  dark  films  of  a 
fragmentary  carapace,  11mm.  long  and  7  mm.  wide,  in  hard  dark- 
grey  shale  of  the  Lower  Tremadoc  series.  From  a  small  quarry  on 
the  stream  flowing  North  from  l^Ioel  Llyfuant,  seven  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Ffestiniog.     Mr.  G.  J.  Williams'  Collection. 

2.  CoNULAUiA  (fragment).     Plate  X.  Figs.  2a,  2b, 

This  obscure  specimen  has,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  two 
imperfect  valves  or  moieties  of  an  Aptychopsia,  very  acute  posteriorly, 
and  retaining  the  attenuated  posterior  extremity  of  a  nuclial  notch, 
at  the  front  end  of  a  dorsal  suture.  The  superficial  ornament,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  concentric,  but  almost  unitbrmly  oblique  across  the 
two  moieties  of  the  fossil,  and  bending  in  at  the  central  line.  This 
sculpturing  seems  to  agree  with  the  markings  on  the  two  sides  of 
a  small  imperfectly  preserved  Connlaria.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
relic  is  18  mm.  and  the  width  0  mm. 

Fig.  2  is  a  dark  film,  on  hard  dark-grey  shale,  weathering  reddish 
on  one  face,  from  Llechwedd  Deiliog  quarry,  about  six  miles  East  of 
Ffestiniog,  on  the  Ffestiniog- Bala  road.  Arenig  formation.  Mr, 
G.  J.  Willianis'  Collection. 

3.  DiPTERocAuis  Ettieridgei,  T.  R.  J.  and  II.  W.     PI.  X.  Fig.  3. 

Pellocaris  (?),  !*p.  ind.,  Nicholson  and  Etheridge.  Monograph  Silur.  Foss.  Girvaii 
District,  Ayrshire,  vol.  i.  1880,  p.  '212,  pi.  14,  tig.  21. 

Inpterocaris  Ethiridgeiy  T.  R.  J.  and  H.  W.  Gkol.  Mao.  1884,  pp.  349  and  353 ; 
Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1884  (1885),  pp.  75,  78,  and  85. 

This  little  fossil  (Fig.  3)  shows  two  **ala3,"  or  wing-like  moieties, 

not  sutured  ^  together  at  their  narrow  junction,  nearly  semi-circular 

*  "Anchylosed  and  without  hingement,"  in  Mr.  J.  ^I.  Clarke's  well-preserved 
epecimena  described  and  figured  in  the  '*  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  xxv.  p.  121. 
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on  the  outer  edge,  and  on  the  inside  bounded  by  oblique  edges,  two 
(below)  meeting  near  the  oentre  at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  and  two 
(above)  at  an  angle  of  60°. 

This  differe  but  little  from  the  last-mentioned  specimen,  found  in 
the  Penwhapple  Burn,  Girvan,  except  in  being  larger  and  moi-e 
symmetrical — that  is,  less  distorted.  Hence  the  two  appear  to 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  species ;  and  their  geological  stages  are 
not  very  far  apart,  for  the  Girvan  species  came  from  the  Penkill 
Beds,  as  mentioned  in  the  Table  at  pp.  235-6  of  the  "Monograph" 
alluded  to  above,  which  are  referred  to  the  "lower  part  of  the 
Upper  Silurian," — that  is,  to  the  "  Upper  Llandovery  or  May  Hill 
Sandstone,"  see  page  227  of  the  "  Monograph." 

This  form  is  similar  in  essential  particulai's  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Clarke's 
Devonian  DIplerocans  penna-Dadali  {op,  eit.  p.  123,  fig.  1);  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  two  ala,  taken  together,  having  a  rounded 
outline,  and  the  posterior  cleft  is  not  so  widely  open.  The  British 
form  is  also  much  smaller.  From  D.  Procue,  Clarke,  and  D.  pes- 
cerva,  Clarke,  it  differs  still  more  in  several  respects. 

Fig.  3  is  a  dark  film,  slightly  thickened,  and  whiter  on  the  outer 
curve  of  each  valve,  and  at  each  end  of  the  left  valve ;  it  also  has 
some  ferruginous  thickenings  at  the  centre  and  elsewhere.  On  a 
hard  dark-grey  shale,  of  Upper  Silurian  (Salopian)  age,  from 
Penyglog  quarry,  Corwen,  on  the  border  of  Counties  Merioneth 
and  Denbigh,  North  Wales,  Mr.  G.  J.  Williams'  collection. 

Left  ala  of  the  Girvan 
specimen  according  to 
the  figure. 
Greatest  length  of  the  right-hand  moiety  or  aia  ...     28  mm.         ...       12  mm. 
Greatest  width       ,,  ,,  ,,  ...     12     ,,  ...         4J    ,, 

Length  of  the  posterior  cleft  ornotch 15     ,,  ...         6     ,, 

I^ength  of  the  anterior      ,,           ,,      ...       ahout      6     ,,  ...        4^   ,, 

Median  juncturalinterval      ahout      6     ,,  ...         1      ,, 

4.  Mytiloid  Suklls.     Plate  X.  Figs.  4a,  h,  c,  and  5. 

These  wei-e  selected  some  time  ago  as  having  an  Estherioid  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  under  the  microscope,  tlie  evidence  of  such  an  alliance 
disappears.  Our  Figs.  4  and  5  approximate  to  some  of  the  Silurian 
Mytili  described  and  figured  by  Barrande  in  his  **Syst.  Silur. 
Boheme,"  vol.  vi.  such  as  pi.  210,  figs.  1,  4,  6,  and  6,  M.  consorB, 
and  ^g.  VI.  6,  M.  longior. 

Figs.  4a,  h,  c,  represent  a  black  film,  somewhat  crumpled  and 
broken  on  the  upper  edge ;  it  shows  very  delicate  concentric  lines 
of  growth.  On  a  hard  black  shale;  British  Museum,  No.  48762; 
without  a  locality ;  from  the  **  Bright  Collection." 

The  valve  is  6  mm.  long,  and  4  mm.  high. 

Fig.  5.  A  black  film  on  dark-grey,  hard  shale,  with  ferruginous 
face.  A  small  portion  of  the  shell  or  test  remains  at  the  apex. 
British  Museum,  No.  I.  2612.  Probably  from  the  Tremadoc  Slates ; 
no  locality. 

The  valve  is  20  mm.  long,  and  12  mm.  high. 

The  junction  is  ohscuro  in  the  figure  given  of  the  similar  fossil  in  Nicholson  and 
£theridge*s  "  Monograph  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  the  Girvan  District  in  Ajrrshir©,'* 
vol.  i.  1880,  p.  212,  pi.  14,  fig.  21. 
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5.  Fragments  op  a  Phyllocahid  ?    Plate  X.  Figs.  6a,  66. 

This  was  selected  as  being  possibly  an  imperfect  valve  or  moiety 
of  a  Phyllopodous  carapace;  but  we  find  that  the  evidences  of  its 
alliance  in  any  direction  are  too  poor  to  allow  of  critical  determin- 
ation. Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  labelled  it "  Lingula,**  possibly  with  the  view 
of  its  being  an  imperfect  triangular  shell,  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  in  Fig.  6a  being  regarded  as  at  or  near  the  umbo ;  the  strisB, 
however,  are  not  really  concentric  with  that  angle.  Some  effects  of 
lateral  pressure  are  seen  in  the  oblique  parallel  lines  crossing  the 
liues  of  growth  in  Fig.  Qb, 

Fig.  6  is  a  black  film  on  black  shale,  from  the  Lowest  Llandeilo 
beds  at  Abereiddy  Bay,  Cardiganshire.    British  Museum,  No.  1. 261 1. 

6.  Aptycuopsis  Willi  AMSir,  sp.  no  v.     Plate  X.  Fig.  7. 

This  is  the  moiety  of  a  carapace  near  to  those  of  Aptychopsis  ovata,^ 
J.  &  W.,  and  A,  Wihonif^  H.  W.,  but  differing  from  each  in  the 
curve  of  the  outer  edge,  and  in  the  proportion  and  angle  of  the 
nuchal  notch.  In  particular,  this  valve  has  a  relatively  fuller  curve 
posteriorly,  and  ns  narrower  in  the  upper  part,  than  either  of  those 
above-mentioned.  The  uppermost  edge  has  been  somewhat  damaged, 
like  our  figure  of -^.  Salt€n\  H.  W.^ 

At  first  sight,  when  looked  at  with  its  straight  edge  uppermost, 
this  simulates  a  valve  of  Ceratiocaris  Ruthveniana^  with  a  broken 
anterior  end ;  the  striate  ornament,  however,  consists  of  concentric, 
and  not  longitudinal,  lines,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is  more 
angular.  We  name  it  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  G.  J.  Williams 
of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  dark  film  in  dark-gi*ey,  rather  hard  shale,  from 
Haq)  Hollow  near  Welspool,  of  Upper-Silurian  age.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Williams*  Collection. 

Left  valve — Length,  26  mm. ;  Width,  13  mm. ;  Depth  of  notch, 
about  5  mm. ;    Length  of  dorsal  suture,  22  mm. 

The  nuchal  notch  opens  at  an  angle  of  about  120°. 

7.  Ceratiocakis  insperata,  Salter.     Plate  X.  Figs.  8a,  6,  c,  and  9. 

Ctratiocnris  ?  inaperatus^  Salter,   Mem.   Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iii,  1866,  p.  295,  woodcut, 

tig.  6  ;  2nd  edit.  1881,  p.  486,  woodcut,  tig.  6. 

In  "  Siluria,"  3rd  (4th)  edit.  1867,  p.  516. 

Catul.  C.  S.  Fo88.  Cambridge,  1873,  p.  16. 

n.  Woo<hvard,  Catal.  Brit.  Poss.  Crust.  1877,  P.  71. 

inspeuita,  T.  U.  J.  and  II.  W.,  Geol.  Mao.  1885,  p.  466;  lirit.  Assoc. 

Keport  for  1885  (1886),  p.  351. 
!Monogriiph    Brit.    Palajoz.    Phyllop.    part    i. 

1888,  p.  64. 
• LI .  Woods.  Catal.  Type  Foss.   W'oodw.  Mus.  Cambridge, 

1891,  p.  134. 

Fig.  8,  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservalion,  shows  three  caudal 
spines  (one  style  and  two  stylets),  and  the  distal  portion  of  a  sub- 


pines  (one  style  ana  two  stylets;,  ana  tiie  aistai  portion  oi  a 

*  Monograph  Brit.  Palieoz.  Phyllop.  part  ii.  1892,  p.  108,  pi.  15,  figs.  4  and 

2  Ibid,  p    105,  pi.  15,  figs.  12,  15  and  16. 

'  Ibid.  pi.  17,  fig.  6.  *  Ibid,  part  i.  1888,  p.  49,  pi.  10,  fig.  6. 
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c}'lincli  icnl  telson,  or  last  abdominal  segment.  This  has  left  a  strong, 
black,  shining  film,  bearing  ii  regular  chevron-liko  marks,  with  their 
angles  pointing  upwards.  These  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  style  of  Phafgnnocnris  pugio  (Barrande),  as 
figured  by  Novak  in  the  Sitzsb.  bohm.  Gesell.  Wissen.  1886,  pi.  1, 
figs.  6,  7,  12,  and  14 ;  but  the  telson  of  that  8i>ecies  has  the  leaf-like 
ornament  present  on  some  of  the  Ceraiiocarides,  and  not  the  angular 
striation  of  the  present  form  (6g.  8). 

The  longest  or  middle  spine  is  bulbous  at  the  top,  fitting  into  the 
end  of  the  telson;  and  the  two  stylets  appear  to  bo  articulated  to 
the  lateral  angles,  where  the  end  of  the  telson  widens  out.  The 
longitudinal  striae  (fig.  86.),  such  as  one  of  these  two  lateral  spines 
exhibits,  may  have  characterized  the  others ;  and  the  central  spine 
(style)  ^eeras  to  have  been  strongly  ridged  along  its  median  line. 

As  far  as  the  materials  serve,  we  think  that  fig.  8  may  well  be  of 
the  same  genus  and  species  as  fig.  9  {C,  insiieraia) . 

Fig.  Sa  and  6,  two  coun'erparts  (natural  size),  black  shining  films, 
on  hard  dark-grey  shale,  of  the  Arenig  series,  from  Llechwedd 
Dtiliog  quarry,  about  six  miles  E.  of  Ffestiniog. 

Greatest  length  of  specimen,  41  mm.  Length  of  the  fragment  of 
the  last  abdominal  segment,  16  mm.  Greatest  width  of  the  last 
abdominal  segment  (at  its  distal  end),  7  mm.  Least  width  (at  the 
proximal  end  of  the  fragment),  4  mm.  Length  of  one  stylet, 
225 mm.  Length  of  the  other,  not  so  well  exposed,  21  mm. 
Length  of  the  style  (middle  spine),  26  mm. ;  width  at  its  head 
(proximal  end),  4  mm. 

The  obscure  appearances  of  other  lateral  8pine«,  in  fig.  8n,  are 
quite  adventitious,  being  due  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  shale, 
as  seen  more  clearly  in  fig.  ^c. 

Fig.  9  is  a  careful  illustration  of  the  fossil  described  and  figured 
by  Salter,  and  preserved  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
The  trifid  caudal  appendage  is  clearly  shown  in  the  natural  impres- 
sion ;  and  two  at  least  of  the  spines  appear  to  have  been  ridged  or 
fluted.     The  telson  is  obscurely  indicated. 

Fig.  10.  An  impression  or  cast  (natural  size)  in  dark-grey  hard 
shale  from  the  Upper-Tremadoc  series,  at  the  railway-cutting  above 
Penmorfa,  Portmadoo.     Collected  by  Mr.  D.  Humfrey. 

Middle  spine  (style),  28  mm.  long.  Outside  spines  (stylets), 
about  18  mm.  long.     Width  of  the  end  of  the  telson,  about  7  mm. 


8.  The  subtrigonal,  probably  crustacean,  test  here  figured  came 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  at  Church  Hill,  Leintwardine,  near 
Ludlow,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Owens  College  Museum,  Manchester. 

Length  of  the  fossil,  53  mm.;  its  greatest  width,  23  mm.;  its 
least  width,  10  mm. 

Taking  the  straight  edge  (a)  as  indicating  a  dorsal  border  at  top, 
we  see  that  each  end  of  the  fossil  has  a  sloping  edge, — one  (6)  much 
longer,  and  sloping  at  a  lower  angle  (46°)  than  the  short  steep 
slope  {c)  at  the  other  end  (60°).     This  last  turns  rapidly  to  the 
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third  border  (d),  wliioh  swells  ont  with  a  braad  curve  to  meet  the 
other  sloping  edge  (6)  first  mentioned.  Near  the  angle  («),  between 
the  last  mentioned  and  the  straight  edge,  is  a  round  spot,  which 
may  have  been  the  base  of  a  large  prickle  or  outstanding  spine ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  other  (narrower)  part  of  the  test  is  besprinkled 
with  minute  spots,  whioli  may  have  been  the  bases  of  small  pricklcH. 
If  looked  at  as  being  possibly  the  valve  of  a  Cerathcaris,  it  does 
not  agree  in  outline  and  features  with  any  known  species,  and  its 
markings  are  foreign  to  that  genus,  llio  only  approximate  analogue 
is  the  somewhat  apocryphal  figures  or  diagrams  in  "Siluria,"  1857, 
p.  262,  Fossils  (65),  1  and  2,  with  which  we  cannot  as  yet  collate 
exactly  any  specimens. 


Another,  but  even  more  doubtful  analogue,  may  be  perhaps  seen 
in  the  outline  of  A.  S.  Packard*s  Cnjptozoc  problematical  Proceed. 
Amer.  Fliil.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  18815,  p.  8W0,  fig.  1. 

If  our  Hpecimeu  be  placed  with  the  slope,  e,  6,  upwards,  it  might 
posbibly  be  rtgarded  as  the  right  valve  of  an  Apiychopsis  were  it  not 
that  the  lower  edge,  c,  would  form  one  side  of  a  posterior  notch 
strange  to  that  genus,  and  the  surface-marks  would  also  be  abnormal. 

Some  such  posterior  notch  exists  in  DIpierocar is  and  its  allies; 
but  the  moieties  or  alte  of  their  carapaces  not  being  sutured, 
coalesce  at  the  junction. 

We  must  therefore  leave  this  interesting,  I)ut  enignialia'il,  fossil 
to  some  future  investigation  before  we  can  decide  upon  its  characters 
and  alliance. 


DESClilPTIOX  OF   PLATE  X. 

Fio.  1.    Ptltoearis  Salterianay  sp.  nov.,  a,  imtiiml  size;  *,  magnified  3  diuraeters. 

2.  Fraj^mi^nt  of  a  Co/iniaria,  a,  nat.  size  :  A,  iiingn.  3  diara. 

3.  JJipUrocarls  FAheridgei,  T.  R.  J.  and  II.  AV.,  nat.  size. 

4.  Mytiloid  shell,  a,  uat.  size ;  b,  magii.  2  diam.  ;  c,  cmanicnt,  niagn.  lo  diain. 

5.  Mytiloid  shell,  natunil  size. 

6.  Fragrment  of  a  Pliyllocarid  ?  a, nat.  size;  //,  ornament,  magn.  15  diam. 

7.  Aptt/t'hopsia  inUiaiimi^  sp.  nov.     Left  valve ;  nat.  size. 

8.  Ceralioearia  insperata,  Salter.   Two  counterparts,  a  and  r,  nat.  size ;  ft,  oiua- 
ment  on  one  of  the  stylets,  magn.  3  diam. 

9.  Crrafioraria  imperata^  Salter.     Impression ;  nat.  size. 
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III. — On    Some    Quartz- schists    from    the    Alps. 
By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnet,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

A  THICK  ma88  of  bedded  schists,  as  I  have  described  in  more 
than  one  paper,*  occupies  the  highest  position  among  the  so- 
<5alled  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps.  With  the  exception  of  some 
gneisses— so  far  as  I  know  of  a  porphyritic  character,  and  almost 
certainly  intrusive  granites  modified  by  pressure—  and  various  green 
schists,  which,  in  part  at  least,  are  basic  igneous  rocks,  similarly 
affected,'  the  group,  which  may  be  Imced  from  one  end  of  the  chain 
to  the  other,  consists  of  altered  sediments.  Calcareous  mica-schists 
nre  its  most  abundant  members.  The  commonest  types  are  dark 
schists  varying  from  lead  colour  to  black  (the  Thon-schiffer  or  Thoti' 
glimmer-Bchiefer  of  many  Continental  authoi*s)  from  which  the  calcite 
sometimes  disappears,  and  greyish  schists  in  which  there  is  not 
much  mica  (the  kalkhaltig  glimmer- schiefer  of  the  same,  which  locally 
becomes  a  white  marble^).  Quartz-schists  also  occur,  sometimes 
merely  as  laniinse  alternating  with  the  darker  mica-schists — like  sand 
and  clay  in  certain  stratified  rocks — sometimes  in  beds.  These,  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  of  moderate  thickness  and  white  in  colour. 

That  the  various  schists  are  associated  exactly  as  ai*e  shales,  lime- 
stones, and  sands  in  ordinary  stratified  masses  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted.*  Tlie  persistence  of  lithological  types  over  large  areas 
is  often  remarkable ;  even  the  peculiar  black  mica-schist  with  dark 
garnets  can  be  traced,  to  my  knowledge,  for  more  than  thirty  miles 
along  the  general  strike  of  the  group.*  Still  changes  occur,  especially 
in  the  transverse  direction.  The  group  of  dark -coloured  mica-schist, 
of  which  the  above-named  garnet-beai-ing  rock  is  a  member,  occupies 
a  broad  strip  for  some  miles  E.N.E  of  Monte  Leone,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  west  of  that  mountain  the  rocks  become  lighter  in 
colour,  and  the  darker  type  is  restricted  to  the  northern  margin. 
We  perceive  the  change  if  we  ascend  towards  the  Simplon  Pass 
from  the  Rhone  Valley  ;  it  is  even  more  marked,  if  we  extend  our 
examination  up  the  Visptlial  as  far  as  the  outlying  masses  of  the 
<ame  group  near  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa. 

The  quartz-schists,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  always  present 
and  are  generally  of  subordinate  importance.  But  they  occur  at 
intervals  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  chain.  My  collection 
contains  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Windisch  Matrey 
(i.e.  very  near  the  Gross  Glockner)  to  the  district  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.*  But  I  purpose  to  restrict  my  description  mainly  to  the 
•quartz-schists  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saas-Fee,  since 
here  I  have  studied  them  in  more  detail.     In  this  neighbourhood 

*  Q.J.6.S.  vol.  xlii  (Presid.  Address)  xlv.  p.  67  ;  vol.  xlvi.  p.  187. 
.   *  Q.  J.O.S.  vol.  xlix.  p.  94.  '    Sometimes  dolomitic. 

*  I  have  examined  them  more  or  less  minutely,  orer  various  Alpine  regions,  from 
'^W  to  the  Groes- Glockner. 

.GJ3.  vol.  xlvi  p.  199,  etc. 

lot  been  east  of  the  former  among  the  crystalline  schists,  nor  found  them 
htler  in  any  journey  made  since  I  began  to  pay  minute  attention  to  the 
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tbe  calo-mioa-schist  group  is  obviously  folded  up  in  a  very  com- 
plicated fashion  between  the  underlying  gneissose  rocks.^  The 
gigantic  undulations  rise  and  fall  for  thousands  of  feet  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  an  active  climber  in  a  single  day  might 
touch  the  schists  nt  points  separated  by  a  mile  vertical.  I  know  of 
outcrops  on  the  same  path  which  differ  in  elevation  by  full  3000  feet.' 
But  to  describe  in  detail  either  these  folds  or  the  varieties  of  the 
calc-mica-schists'  would  occupy  too  much  space;  on  the  present 
occasion  I  must  restrict  myself  to  the  quartz-schists. 

This  is  a  rock  macroscopically  very  well  characterized.  It  is  a 
compact  white  quartz-rock,^  containing  a  variable  quantity  of  silvery 
mica,  which  is  sometimes  grey  coloured.  The  latter  mineral  not 
seldom  is  almost  absent  from  bands  an  inch  or  so  thick ;  then  it  may 
become  abundant,  forming  sometimes  a  layer  hardly  thicker  than  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  sometimes  distinct  bands  in  thickness,  running 
up  to  about  half  an  inch  (seldom  reaching  one  inch),  when  the  rock, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  of  alternating  layers  of  wliite  quartz-schist 
and  lead-grey  or  greenish-grey  mica-schist.  In  weathering  it  shows 
a  marked  tendency  to  break  np  into  slabs.  This,  for  instance,  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  quartz-schists  which  crop  out  on  the  craggy  slopes 
west  of  the  hotels  at  Saas-Fee.  The  talus  below  is  strewn  with 
slabs  about  as  thick  as  the  tiles  used  in  flooring  an  outhouse.  The 
laminae  of  mica  determine  their  separation,  so  that  the  surface  sparkles 
with  little  scattered  flakes  of  this  mineral,  and  the  thicker  blocks 
may  be  further  split  up  with  the  hammer.  The  basset  edges  of 
the  rock  can  be  recognized  at  once  by  their  peculiar  **  flaggy  "  aspect 
and  sharp,  almost  rectangular,  jointing.  In  this  section,  as  usual, 
the  quartz-schist  is  associated  with  varieties  of  the  calc- mica- schist, 
in  which  the  mica  is  generally  subordinated  as  much  as  in  the  quartz- 
schist.  The  change  from  the  one  rock  to  the  other  is  rapid,  but  the 
calc-schist  is  often  more  micaceous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
quartz-schist.  The  former  becomes  in  places  an  almost  pure  marble ; 
Bometimes  also  it  is  quite  "  slaty,'*  fine-grained,  crumbling,  and  of 
a  bluish-grey  colour,  at  first  sight  very  like  some  of  the  Mesozoio 
limestones  of  the  Alps.  The  resemblance  ia  the  result  of  pressure  ;  * 
the  real  difference  becomes  apparent  on  careful  examination. 

The  general  relations  of  these  schists  are  readily  determined,  but 
Bome  minor  questions  are  by  no  means  easy  to  settle.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  mass,  as  a  whole,  is  infolded  between  moderately  coarse 
rather  micaceous  gneiss,  of  a  type  common  in  the  district.  The 
latter,  often  considerably  crushed,  may  be  seen  cropping  out  in 
places  both  below  and  above,  extending  in  the  latter  direction  right 

^  It  wa.s  my  intention  to  give  some  particulars  of  these  gneisses,  but  they  would 
make  the  article  too  long,  so  I  reserve  them  lor  a  future  conmiunication. 

*  Between  Saas-Fee  and  Saas  im-Grund  and  on  the  peak  of  the  Mittaghorn. 

^  Manv  details  are  given  in  the  papers  t^  which  reference  has  already  bceu  made. 

*  I  avoid  the  term  quartzite  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

*  Other  instances  may  be  found  both  in  this  district  and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps. 
The  effect  of  pressure  in  crvstalline  limestones  is  discussed  in  this  Magazine,  1889, 
p.  483. 
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lip  to  the  moontain  crests ;  ^  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tho  exact 
nature  of  tho  fold.  In  one  place — just  west  of  the  hotels — we  found 
only  two  outcrops  of  the  quartz-schists ;  but  further  away  to  the 
south  (working  towards  the  shoulder  overlooking  the  stream  from 
tho  Hochbalin  Glacier)  two  other  bands  of  quartz-schists  made  their 
appearanco;  one  seemingly  above  and  one  below  the  higher  of  the 
former  outcrops.  Have  we  here  a  double  fold  or  are  some  other 
beds  intercalated  ?  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  each  view, 
and  as  the  matter  is  of  little  moment  I  did  not  attempt  to  work  it 
out  in  detail.'  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  above-named  stream  we 
iind,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain-buttress  corresponding  with  the 
one  just  described  (in  descending  order),  calc-mica-schfst,  and  below 
this  two  bands  of  quartz- schist,  the  higher  about  10  feet,  the  lower 
about  8  feet  thick,  separated  by  about  3  feet  of  calc-mica-schist, 
very  micaceous  in  lower  part,  saccharoidal,  with  thin  mica-layers, 
in  upper.  As  the  bands  of  quartz-schist  mentioned  in  the  previous 
description  at  least  are  many  yards  apart,  one  of  them  (probably  the 
highest)  ^appears  to  be  locally  split  up  by  a  calcareous  band ;  lower 
down,  after  some  more  calc-mica-schist,  is  another  band  of  quartz- 
schist.  The  same  rocks  also  occur  on  the  Feo-Glotscher  alp — 
further  to  the  south-west. 

Another  section  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
Saas-Fee  stands,  which  requires  some  description.  This  is  on  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Mittaghorn.^  Here  we  found  in  one  place 
the  quartz-schist  separated  from  the  gneiss  by  a  fairly  thick  zone  of 
calc-mica-schist ;  the  latter  then  thins  gradually  out  (as  the  path 
descends)  till  the  quartz-schist  is  in  contact  with  the  gneiss.  After 
this  has  happened  the  quartz-schist  is  thrown  into  8-1  ike  curves, 
and  in  one  place  a  mass  of  calc-schist  only  a  few  feet  thick  remains 
infolded  in  the  top  part  of  the  letter.  The  quartz -schist  in  contact 
with  the  gneiss  is  micaceous,  contains  some  elongated  spots  like  a 
folgpar,  and  seems  as  if  it  passed  rapidly  into  the  gneiss,  which  is 
somewhat  affected  by  pressure,  is  not  a  coarse-grained  variety,  and 
contains  (in  larger  amount)  a  similar  mica.  The  annexed  section 
may  serve  to  make  the  relation  clearer.     Evidently  the  quartz-schist 

^  It  is  indicated  as  correctly  as  the  scale  permits  on  the  Swiss  map,  sheet  xxiii. 
Here  the  gneiss  above  is  distinfruished  from  that  below.  There  are  some  differences, 
but  I  think  that  we  may  regard  them  as  of  minor  importance,  and  the  gneiss  broadly 
Qs  one  gproup. 

^  To  give  an  idea  of  the  possible  complication  I  may  mention  that  in  one  place 
we  found  a  small  pat^'h  of  a  cavernous,  yellowish,  soft,  calcareous  rock,  containing 
numerous  fragments  from  tho  calc-schist  group.  It  mipht  have  been  a  tnfa ;  but 
tho  position  made  this  interpretation  improbable,  and  I  strongly  suspect  it  was  the 
Just  remains  of  an  infold  of  ranch wacke  (Trias).  This  rock  is  mapped  as  here  and 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  crystallines  in  this  part  of  the  Pennines,  always  in  mere 
fitrips,  and  with  the  once  overlying  Jurassic  rocks  wholly  gone. 

•  I  refer  only  to  the  apparent  position. 

^  The  path  from  Saas-  Pee  ascends  and  crosses  the  northern  spur  of  the  Mittag- 

Pand  then  runs  for  some  little  time  along  the  eastern  face  at  a  height  probably 
fher  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  Saas-thal.  The  sections  described  are  found 
after  the  comer  is  turned,  but  tho  calc-mica-schist  and  qnartz-schist  can  be  also 
for  lome  distance  running  obliquely  down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain. 
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18  unoonformable  with  the  gueiss,  so  the  question  to  be  determined 
is  whether  the  latter  is  an  older  rock  than  the  former,  or  is  an 
intrasive  granite  whioh  has  been  afterwards  crushed  into  a  gneiss. 
The  quartz -schist  certainly  becomes  more  micaceous  as  it  approaches 
the  gneiss,  and  I  thought  that  here  and  there  I  could  detect  in  it 
indioatious  of  larger  quartz  grains. 


O  QneiBS. 


A  Gneiasose  Quartz< 
schist  (P) 

n[  Quartz -schist. 


B  Calc-schist. 


G  seems  to  quadrate  in  A  and  A  into  B  the  last  and  C  are  varieties  of 
quartz -schist  and  certainly  pass  one  into  the  other ;  the  passage  from 
C  to  D  about  the  dotted  line  is  quick. 

Specimens  were  secured  for  microscopic  examination,  which  may 
he  now  described.  It  will  bs  convenient  to  take  first  the  normal 
quartz-schist,  such  as  occurs  at  c  in  the  section,  and  with  this 
specimens  of  similar  rock  from  other  localities  may  be  included. 
These  flaggy  quartz-schists  consist  almost  entirely  of  quirtz  and 
mica,  with  an  occasional  grain  of  felspar,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times all  but  absent.^  The  quartz  grains  vary  in  size  in  the  different 
specimens,  but  are  commonly  less  than  '02".  Usually  they  ai'e 
distinctly  longer  in  the  direction  of  the  foliation,  their  outline  is 
irregular,  sometimes  ragged,  giving  a  characteristic  "  clotted  "  look  ; 
occasionally,  if  the  nicols  bo  used,  one  tint,  especially  where  the 
grains  run  small,  seems  to  predominate  in  the  slide.  No  trace  of 
a  nucleus  can  be  detected  in  the  grains,  which  exhibit  the  peculiar 
mosaic  structure  often  seen  in  the  more  quartzose  layers  of  the  mica- 
schists  of  the  same  group.  Minute  fluid  cavities  with  relatively 
small  bubbles  are  rather  numerous.'  They  are  more  abundant  near, 
but  not  restricted  to,  the  junction  of  grains.  Tlie  mica  flakes  range 
from  about  'O-l"  downwards  in  length,  being  frequently  about  '03", 
though  in  some  slides  smaller  scales,  say  about  'Ol",  are  common. 
With  transmitted  light,  they  vary  from  a  slightly  olive-grey  to 
colourless.  Dichroism,  if  any,  is  very  faint ;  they  are,  in  the 
former  case,  a  little  greener  with  vibrations  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane.    The  ends  are  often  rather  irregular,  but  sometimes  the  flakes 

*  Small  zircons,  occasional  pprains  of  iron  oxide,  probably  also  of  z  tisito,  may  bo 
detected,  but  on  these  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  as  tliey  have  no  apparent  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  rock. 

'  Most  of  these  require  a  one-eighth  objective  and  many  can  only  just  bo  seen 
with  that ;    some  are  irregular  in  form,  the  majority  oval. 


I 
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are  a  little  lenticular  in  outline,  om  if  sliglitly  nippei].  In  a  sp 
from  the  eoutli  side  of  the  Lukmannier  Pass,  where  Ihin  Ian 
mica  alternalo  repeatecily  with  layers  of  quartz,  and  the  rook 
Bcopically  shows  beautiful  flexures,  it  ia  otear  that  the  foldit 
place  after  the  foliation  Iiad  been  produced.  The  grains  of 
are  often  a  little  larger  than  tlie  quartz,  but  of  the  same  \ 
form.  Ah  a  rule  they  are  more  or  leaa  decomposed,  but  not 
are  in  fiiir  preservation,  showing  cliaraol eristic  twinning,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  other  specimens  collected  from  the  Mitta, 
two  were  taken  respectively  6  feet  and  10  feet  from  the  one  i 
mentioned  ;  the  second  near  to  the  seeming  passage  of  the  ' 
Gcfaist  into  the  gneiss.  They  are  more  micaceous  than  the  form 
and  the  first  is  rather  gneissio  in  aspect,  as  if  some  felspu 
present.  On  microscopic  examination  that  proves  to  be  th 
The  felspar  grains,  far  from  numerous,  are  irregular  in  outlii 
the  quartz,  and  are  rather  decomposed.  Two  or  three  of  tUi 
about  "07"  in  diameter,  while  llie  quartz  groins  seldom  exoei 
are  often  less  than  01".  The  second  specimen  only  differs  frc 
already  described  in  being  distinctly  more  micaceous,  and  in 
its  quartz  grains  a  shade  smaller.  In  this  but  little  fell 
recognizable  though  a  diaseniiiiated  brown  dust  gives  the 
IcsB  clear  aspect.  A  fourth  specimen  was  taken  at  a  difte 
about  100  yards,  very  close  to  tlie  junction  with  the  gneif 
preciee  line  of  demarcation,  as  already  said,  being  impossi 
determine.'  Here  the  constituents  are  decidedly  more  varii 
size.  Much  of  the  mica  (abundant)  is  about  as  large  as  that 
other  slides,  but  there  are  many  flakes  barely  'Ol"  long.  The 
is  occasionally  about  the  same  diameter,  but  as  a  rule  is 
smaller.  Very  little  felspar  can  be  recognized,  but  occasional 
of  brown  dust  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  present,  and  th 
as  a  whole  ia  dirty.' 

Next  OS  to  the  relation  between  the  present  structure  a 
pressure  which  these  rocks  have  undoubtedly  undergone, 
cases  under  immediate  consideration,  the  fissility  and  the  foHali 
parallel  to  the  banded  structure,  so  the  modifying  pressure 
have  acted  at  right  angles  to  it.  Hie  constituents  of  the  r 
not  suggest  shearing  foiiips  of  importance,  nor  indeed  so 
"flattening  out"  as  one  would  anticipate.  In  some  cases  nc 
a  peculiar  clotting  and  mixing  of  grains  and  granules  may  ii 
something  of  the  kind;  hut  in  these  specimens  from  the  Sa 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  mechanical  disturbance  is  sug; 
The  coudition  of  schists  which  belong  to  the  same  group  am' 
as  fragments  in  the  Rauchwacke  (Trias)  indicates  that  the  fc 
was  anterior  to  the  Tertiary  mountain-making,  so  that 
probability  these    rocks   had  very  nearly  arrived  at  their  ] 

>  Thus  labellrd  in  tbe  field:  "scem9  to  be  tbe  base  of  the  qusrtz-scli 
against  minkled  gneias." 

'  In  these  slides  a  few  rather  iiregulaT  grains  of  a  clear  mioerHl  are  preaea 
U  prDbBbly  zoisile,  and  in  one  gamet  (one  or  two  grains  of  rather  ixt 
aspect]  is  probably  present. 
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condition  prior  to  Mesozoio  times,  and  tho  uprearing  of  the  present 
Alpine  chain  only  rendered  tliem  more  fissile  and  produced  occasional 
flexures. 

But  in  none  of  these  quartz-schists  can  original  fragments  bo 
distinguished  with  certainty.  Here  and  there  a  clastic  structuio 
may  be  suspected.  Here  and  there  an  inequality  in  size  may  sug- 
gest that  the  larger  quartzes  either  are  not  authigenous  or,  if  so  in 
a  certain  sense,  only  represent  the  remains  of  grains  which  have 
escaped  better  than  the  rest  in  a  general  catastrophe.  Tliere  is  nothing 
to  intimate  that  the  mica  in  its  present  form  is  derivative.  Like  tho 
quartz,  it  seems  either  to  have  formed  or  at  least  to  have  acquired 
its  present  outline  in  situ}  The  few  grains  of  felspar  in  one  specimen 
most  nearly  resemble  fragments.  I  cannot  detect  any  structural 
difference,  allowing  for  the  altered  proportion  of  the  constituents, 
between  these  quartz-schists  and  some  of  the  mica-schists,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  same  group,  and  the  latter  correspond  more  nearly 
(though  by  no  means  identical)  with  certain  laminated  sediments 
altered  by  contact  metamorphism  ^  than  with  any  other  rocks  known 
to  me. 

But  these  quartz-schists  are  markedly  different  from  ordinary 
quartzites.^  In  these  either  the  original  sand-grains,  though  sur- 
rounded by  an  aureole  of  secondary  quartz,  can  be  readily  recognized, 
or  the  comparatively  regular  granular  structure  suggests  a  clastic 
origin.  So  too  does  the  mica,  when  it  occurs.  No  marked  recon- 
stitution  of  constituents  has  taken  place.  A  felspar  fragment  still 
remains  as  a  fragment;  rotten  perhaps,  but  not,  as  it  were,  inoscu- 
lating with  a  mosaic  of  quartz  and  white  mica.  These  quarlzites, 
also  even  after  being  subjected  to  pressure,  do  not  put  on,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  aspect  of  quartz-achisla^ — in  the  former  tho  fragmental 
character  of  the  rock,  the  cause  of  its  modified  structure,  are  at  once 
apparent.  Not  so  in  the  quartz-schists ;  that  they  were  once  sand- 
stone, though  doubtless  true,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  how 
far  they  have  been  affected  by  pressure  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.* 

^  The  structure  of  these  schists  sometimes  recalls  that  of  certain  of  the  rocks  ou 
the  Eastern  Gneiss  near  Kinlochewe,  but  the  structure  is  coarser,  the  fragmental 
character  (due  in  the  latter  to  crushing)  is  less  distinct,  as  if  mineral  recoustitution 
had  been  more  complete  in  those  Alpine  rocks. 

»  See  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xliv.  p.  11. 

*  I  have  not  a  few  slides  in  my  collection,  representing,  among  others,  the  '  Dur- 
ness,' Wrekin,  Hartshill,  Lickey,  Stipcrstones,  Cherbourg,  and  Ardennes  quartzsitcs. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Peach  and  Goodchild,  and  the  favour  of 
Sir  A.  Geikie,  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  tine  specimen  of  the  *  piped' 
Quartzite  (Basal  Cambrian)  from  Glendhu,  Sutherlandshire,  which  has  become, 
through  great  pressure,  slabby  and  schistose.  It  exhibits  a  structure  with  which  I 
was  already  familiar  from  other  rocks  affected  by  the  great  thrust  faults  of  the  N.W. 
Highlands,  and  this  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  quartz -schists  described  in  this 
paper  that  I  could  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  at  the  first  glance  through  the 
microscope. 

*  1  except,  of  course,  the  cases  where  the  rock  exhibits  flexures.  Here  it  may  be 
added  that  since  the  first  notes  of  this  paper  were  written  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  quartz-rocks  near  Clifuen  (Counemara) — a  prolongation  westward  of 
the  Twelve  Pins.  These  in  the  field  reminded  me  frequently  of  the  Alpine  quartz- 
schists,  and  always  appeared  to  differ  from  the  Durness  quartzite ;  they  seem  to  be 
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Again,  though  these  quartzites,  just  enumerated,  are  separated 
from  the  quartz- schists  by  distinctive  characteristics,  we  find  occa- 
sionally rocks  which  may  be  said  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 
Of  these  1  possess  only  a  few  examples.  Some  of  the  Hnronian 
quarlzites,  which  show  no  signs  of  pressure,  are  now  quartz-mica 
rocks,  in  which,  as  I  have  said,*  we  cannot  determine  what  portion 
of  either  mineral  is  allothigenous,  and  are  led  to  believe  that  their 
present  forms  were  assumed  in  situ,  I  have  found  the  same  structure 
in  a  pebble  from  the  basal  Cambrian  conglomerate  at  St.  David's,' 
and  may  add  that  small  fragments  of  quartz-schist  are  often  not 
uncommon  among  the  oldest  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates. 

But  on  grits  and  shales  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
important  earth  movements — such  as  those  which  come  from  the  Alps 
themselves — pressure  has  produced  but  moderate  effects.  Certain 
of  the  more  minute  constituents  have  undergone  micro-mineralogical 
change ;  but,  generally,  of  the  larger  constituents,  though  certain  of 
the  more  unstable  have  been  altered,  most  of  them  are  little  affected  ; 
even  fragments  of  organisms  can  still  be  recognized.  In  the 
crystalline  masses,  zones  doubtless  occur,  here  and  there,  where 
the  effects  of  crushing  are  very  conspicuous;  where,  for  instance, 
granitic  rocks  have  been  converted  into  fissile  fine-grained  mica- 
schists;  rot^ks  also  there  are  (such  as  some  of  the  pyroxenic  group), 
the  constituents  of  which  seem  exceptionally  unstable  under  pressure, 
but  many  large  masses  are  comparatively  little  affected.  On  what 
grounds,  then,  when  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  emerged  from  the 
pressure  with  so  little  loss  of  personal  identity,  are  we  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  crystalline  masses  have  been  completely  re- 
constituted, and  that  the  cases  just  mentioned,  instead  of  indicating 
the  extreme  effects  of  pressure,  represent  really  its  partial  effects, 
that  is  to  say,  where  crushing  has  been  followed  only  by  partial  re- 
constitution.  For  any  such  assertion  I  cannot  find  the  slightest 
grounds  in  the  Alps. 

So  the  specimens  of  quartz-schist  discussed  above  (1)  give  no  proof 
that  their  structure  was  caused  by  pressui-e ;  (2)  show  that  if  they 
have  been  crushed,  great  molecular  changes  have  since  occurred; 
(3)  afford  indirect  proof  that  their  structure  is  pre-Tertiary  ;  (4)  are 
not  like  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  have  been  crushed.  In  short,  pressure 
is  a  most  important  agent  of  change,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the 
only  one.  Dynamometamorphism  is  a  fine-sounding  term,  but 
"  comfortable  words "  are  more  suited  for  old  women  than  for 
scientific  men. 

associated  with  crystalline  schists.  Also  the  quartz -schists  in  the  district  near 
Braemar ;  some  of  which  occur  near  to  calc-niica-schists,  very  like  those  of  the  Alps, 
others  pass  into  mica-schists  or  a  kind  of  gneiss.  In  microscopic  structure  hoth  rocks 
agree  in  the  main  with  these  Alpine  quartz-schists.  The  gneissoid  hands  seem  Ukely 
to  confirm  the  idea  expressed  aoove  that  one  kind  of  gneiss  may  result  from  the 
alteration  of  a  quartz-felspar  grit,  hut  I  must  verify  some  points  before  I  can  Tentnre 
to  say  more. 

»  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xliv.  p.  32. 

2  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VI.  (1889),  pp.  31c-318. 
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IV. — Ox  PosT-EooENB  Surfaoe-Chanoes  in  the  London  Basin.* 

By  A.  Ieyino,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.G.S. 

THE  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  for  1892,' 
contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton,  F.G.S.,  embodying 
a  useful  and  valuable  collection  of  observations  tending  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  history  of  the  surface-changes,  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  London  Basin  in  later  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary  times.  The  theoretical  views  put  forward  in 
that  paper  have  not,  however,  altogether  the  novelty  which  the 
author  seems  to  claim  for  them.  He  is  wrong  in  coupling  my  name 
with  that  of  Prof.  Rupert  Jones  as  an  advocate  of  a  partial  marine 
erigin  of  the  gravels,  and  so  claiming  novelty  for  the  theory  (p.  45) 
"  that  all  the  gravels  in  the  area  dealt  with  were  formed  after  it  had 
for  the  last  time  risen  above  the  sea."  A  few  quotations  will  put 
this  in  a  clear  light. 

(a)  In  1883,'  I  spoke  of  the  plateau-gravels  as  probably  "accu- 
mulations produced  by  powerful  river-currents  converging  possibly 
to  a  common  estuary  "  (p.  23),  and  as  having  been  deposited  at  a 
time  when  **  the  drainage-system  of  the  area  was  quite  diflferent  from 
that  which  is  seen  at  the  present  day  *'  (p.  26).  The  intermediate 
pages  are  mainly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  under 
which  1  conceived  then  that  their  deposition  had  taken  place.  More 
recent  observations  have  but  led  to  the  confirmation  of  that  view, 
and  to  the  dating  back  of  the  plateau -gravels  to  an  earlier  Tertiary 
stage  than  I  then  ventured  to  assign  them  to.  I  deferred  then  to 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  that  the  sea  had  had  a  share  in 
the  deposition  of  the  secondary  or  terrace-gravels ;  but  more  recent 
and  more  extended  observation  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  marine  action,  even  for  them. 

(6)  In  1890,*  I  spoke  of  the  fluviatile  transport  of  the  materials 
from  the  Wealden  uplands  to  the  south,  and  of  the  "  transport  of 
the  angular  flint-material  by  rivers  from  the  Weald  across  the  north- 
ward sloping  plateau  of  Eocene  land  "  (p.  558) ;  of  the  materials 
being  "  carried  northwards  and  deposited  in  lines  of  river-drainage 
or  spread  out  on  flats,  where  the  declivity  of  the  plateau  diminished," 
comparing  this  (in  a  footnote)  with  my  own  observations  in  former 
years  of  the  "gravelly  detritus  laid  down  by  Alpine  rivers,  as  they 
debouch  upon  the  Plain  of  Bavaria"  (p.  559) ;  of  their  stratification, 
in  most  cases  as  clear  as  those  of  the  low-level  gravels  of  the  present 
Thames  Valley,  as  "a  fact,  which  seems  to  point  clearly  to  their 
river-origin  "  (p.  560)  ;  and  of  their  remaining  as  *'  indexes  of 
ancient  Pliocene  lines  of  drainage,  having  preserved  the  present 
hills  from  degradation,  while  the  originally  higher  ground  has  been 
scored  with  the  present  valley- system  "  (p.  561).  Other  passages 
of  similar  import  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  paper,  and  from  a 

*  This  paper  was  written  some  months  ago,  but  has  unfortunately  been  delayed  in 
publication  from  want  of  space. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao. 
»  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  29-45. 
'  See  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  *  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  ilvi. 
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paper  (supplementary  thereto)  which  appeared  in  the  Qro logical 
Magazine  *  for  September,  1890.  In  this  last  paper  the  hypothesis 
of  a  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  origin  is  extended  even  to  the  high- 
level  inland  gravels  of  the  **  Mundesley  and  Westleton  "  series  of 
Prof.  Prestwich. 

(c)  In  1891,*  I  put  forward  the  same  view  even  more  explicitly 
in  the  published  summary  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Windsor  on 
"The  Geological  History  of  the  Thames  Valley."  There  it  is 
pointed  out  how  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  Wealden  axis  in 
Pliocene  time,  and  the  correlative  "  tilting  to  the  north  of  the  Eocene 
strata  of  the  Tamisian  area,"  probably  furnished  all  the  conditions 
required  for  the  accumulations  of  the  plateau-gravels,  and  initiated 
the  present  Valley  of  the  Thames  itself;  and  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  this  supposed  Pliocene  set  of  conditions  and  those  which 
can  be  observed  at  the  present  day,  where  the  Eastern  Alpine  rivers 
spread  their  sheets  of  detritus  over  the  Tertiary  terrain  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemborg,  owing  to  the  northerly  tilting  given  to  it  in  the 
last  great  stage  of  Alpine  elevation.  It  was  from  observations  of 
these  in  my  travels  of  former  years,  that  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
our  plateau -gravels  in  Berks  and  Surrey  first  clearly  suggested 
itself  to  me. 

In  this  northerly  tilting  of  the  London  Tertiaries  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  what  must  otherwise  appear  an  anomaly,  in  the  fact 
that  in  my  1890  paper  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  gravels  of  the 
plateau- series  down  to  levels  as  low  as  300'  and  even  200'  above  O.D. 
(Bearwood  and  Farley  Hill),  while  further  south  I  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  gravels  at  a  rather  higher  altitude  (with  the  present 
geotectonic  structure  of  the  country)  into  the  category  of  the 
plateau-gravels,  as  for  instance  those  on  Hartford  Bridge  Flats. 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  original  plateau-gravels  and  the 
secondary  gravels  of  the  district,  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
derived  from  the  widely-scattered  material  of  the  ancient  plateau, 
is  no  easy  matter,  for  the  two  seem  to  merge  into  one  another. 
Relative  altitudes  will  not  settle  the  matter,  for  a  gravel,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  material  reconstructed  out  of  an  ancient 
gravel  of  the  true  plateau-series,  may  be  actually  at  a  higher  level 
than  one  of  that  series  farther  north,  owing  to  the  general  lowering 
of  the  gradient  of  the  northward  sloping  plateau,  from  the  pro- 
gressive rate  of  denudation  as  you  ascend  from  lower  to  higher 
altitudes.  After  some  thought  on  the  matter,  and  trying  first  one 
then  another  test,  by  which  to  differentiate  the  plateau -gravels  from 
the  secondary  or  terrace-gravels  (in  which  category  I  have  included 
not  only  the  "glacial  gravels"  but  all  the  "patches  of  unstratified 
and  angular  gravel  found  on  the  higher  slopes  and  minor  bluffs 
of  the  present  valleys,  mere  *  run-of-the-hill*  of  the  later  denudation 
of  the  country  "),  I  was  unable  to  find  any  other  basis  of  classification 
than  that  which  combines  both  structure  and  composition.     And  if 

»  "Note  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Weald,"  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  403,  et  seq, 
^  See  Science  Gossip  for  May  and  June,  1891. 
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under  the  term  "  glaoial  gravels "  we  inolude  (as  I  have  done  all 
along)  those  gravelly  deposits  whose  actual  stioioture  seems  to 
record  the  operation  of  ice  as  the  chief  agency,  to  which  the  observed 
structural  pheuomena  are  due,  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  include 
in  the  glacial  category  many  deposits,  which  might  perhaps  be 
excluded  therefrom,  if  we  used  the  term  '*  Glacial  *'  (always  mind 
with  a  **  G ")  in  the  narrower  and  professional  sense  of  the  car- 
tographer, which  seems  to  include  only  those  deposits  which  contain 
materials  foreign  to  the  area  in  question,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
quartzite  pebbles  derived  from  the  Trias  of  the  Midlands.  It  is,  I 
imagine,  in  this  narrow  and  technical  sense  of  the  term  ''  Glacial," 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  referred  to  at  the  bep;inning  of  this 
article  is  inclined  to  dispute  the  admission  into  the  glacial  series  of 
the  contorted  gravels  and  clays  at  Ninemile  Ride,  Berks,  of  which 
photographs  have  been  taken  for  the  British  Association,  two  of 
which  have  been  published  (one  in  "  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,"  the  other 
in  "Science  Gossip"),  which,  moreover,  caiTied  the  strongest  evidence 
of  glacial  action,  not  only  to  my  mind,  but  to  that  also  of  Prof. 
Spencer,  the  State  Geologist  of  Georgia  (a  well-known  writer  on 
glaciation),  when  I  took  him  to  the  sections  in  1890. 

Similar  contortions  and  puckering  of  the  well-banded  clay  (No.  5 
of  the  College  well-section)  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  deep  trench 
hy  the  birch-avenue  leading  from  the  Station  to  the  College,  which 
was  dug  two  winters  ago.  Considerable  masses  of  gravel  (chiefly  the 
wreckage  of  the  pebble-bed)  are  here  also  driven  down  into  the  clay. 

I  would  remind  the  reader,  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  case  in  which  glacial  action  is  involved,  the  value  of  in- 
dividual judgments  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  thoso  who  form  such  judgments,  (1)  of  the  actual 
physical  laws  concerned  in  the  question  under  consideration,  (2)  of 
the  phenomena  usually  known  as  "  glacial "  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  known  glaciated  regions,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps  and  other 
mountain  districts.  Were  it  not  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
caught  in  the  technical  fallacy  indicated  above,  in  his  forced  and 
artificially-restricted  use  of  the  term  "glacial"  on  pp.  40-41  of  his 
paper,  I  should  consider  Mr.  Monckton*s  idea  too  preposterous  to 
admit  of  serious  discussion. 

But  the  same  writer  has  a  way  of  criticising  such  caricatures  of 
the  ideas  or  theories  or  views  of  another  writer,  as  are  creatures 
of  his  own  imagination.  So,  without  really  understanding  the 
theory  of  the  late  Prof.  Carvill  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  as  to  the 
glaciation  of  the  Mercian  and  East- Anglian  regions,  and  the  relation 
of  that  to  the  glaciation  of  the  Thames  Valley,  he  falls  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  it  requires  us  to  "  argue  for  the  presence 
of  the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  Thames  Valley  in  Glacial  times  ";  while 
in  reality  I  have  but  applied  the  term  "Thames  Straits"  (as  writers 
before  me  have  spoken  of  the  "Severn  Straits")  to  the  broad  expanse 
of  water,  down  which  probably  ice-floes  from  the  Mercian  region 
floated,  through  the  higher  part  of  the  Goring-Pangbourne  Gorge, 
which    has    undoubtedly    been  much  deepened   and   widened  b^th 
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during  and  since  the  Glacial  Epoch.  I  pot  the  matter  very  briefly, 
but  plainly,  in  roy  Windsor  lecture,  to  which  reference  has  beeo- 
already  made. 

Again,  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  paper,  with  which  I  am  now 
dealing,  this  ghost  of  the  sea  having  '*  flowed  in  the  Thames  Valley 
since  these  [Qlncial]  Gravels  [of  the  north  side  of  the  valley]  were 
deposited,"  is  exorcised,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  enable  the  writer, 
who  uses  the  spell,  to  "reject  the  theory,  which  assigns  the  con- 
tortions observed  in  clay-beds  near  Wokingham,  to  bergs  or  floes  of 
ice,  which  floated  in  waters,  that  filled  that  valley  up  to  2iff  above 
O.D."  The  simple  reply  is,  that  those,  who,  like  myself,  have 
adopted  such  a  view,  are  responsible  for  what  we  have  said,  and  not 
for  any  extraneous  ideas,  which  another  writer's  imagination  may 
have  read  into  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  Mr.  Monckton*s  own* 
testimony  {loc.  cit.)  goes  to  show,  we  do  find  just  what  we  should 
expect  in  such  a  submerged  shallow  valley :  we  find  on  the  northern 
slopes  glacial  detritus ;  and  we  find  on  the  sonthem  slopes  materials- 
derived  immediately  from  the  plateau-gravels  and  from  the  strata  of 
the  Bag8bot  terrain  of  the  higher  country,  to  the  south,  as  the  out- 
cnjps  of  these  receded  southwards  with  the  sub-aerial  erosion  of  the 
district.  Both  sets  of  material  would  be  more  or  less  mingled 
together  along  a  roughly-median  zone  of  such  a  submerged  valley^ 
just  as  one  may  often  see,  in  an  isoclinal  longitudinal  valley  of  a 
great  mountain -chain  (such  as  the  Alps)  detritus  from  the  crystalline 
rocks  on  one  flank  of  the  valley  mingled  together  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate fashion  with  detritus  from  the  clastic  rocks  on  the  other 
flank,  only  needing  such  a  widening  of  the  valley  by  erosive  agencies 
as  would  admit  of  such  fluviatile  action  coming  into  play,  as  has< 
evidently  given  us  the  stratified  low-level  gravels  of  the  present  Thames 
Valley,  which  were  long  ago  commented  on  by  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  of  British  geologists,  the  late  Prof.  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.^ 

One  might  easily  cite  the  low-level  stratified  drifts  of  the  Severn 
Valley,  and  of  many  another  ancient  river-valley,  as  showing  this 
commingling  of  local  materials  with  glacial  remante,  were  it  not 
that  to  deal  in  this  way,  with  what  is  but  a  commonplace  of  physical 
geology,  would  only  serve  to  wear}'  the  reader.  And  as  the  low- 
level  gravels  are  stratified,  so  also  is  it  quite  an  ordinary  thing  for 
glacial  materials  themselves  to  have  been  partially  stratified ;  and 
that  without  requiring  any  long  "  inter-glacial  "  periods  for  the 
supply  of  the  floods  necessary  to  do  the  work ;  since  the  inci-eased 
fluviatile  action  arising  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice,  as  the 
climate  gradually  underwent  amelioration,  would  be  sufliciently 
potent  as  an  agent  for  the  work  to  be  done.  I  will  only  point  out 
liere  that  in  the  discussion  of  my  paper  on  the  plateau-gravels 
(supra  ciL)  in  the  year  1890,  it  was  admitted,  that  **such  contortioiia 
as  described  were  generally  accepted  as  evidence  of  snow  or  ice," 
and  that  by  the  very  person  who,  in  December,  1891,  rejects 
such  an  explanation  of  the  case  then  under  consiileration,  yet 
without  bringing  forward  anything  by  way  of  an  argument  in  suj^iwrt 
'  See  bis  "Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames." 
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of  sucli  a  change  of  view,  beyond  such  as  is  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  theory  under  dispute. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  some  rather  puzzling  cases  of 
gravels  at  rather  high  altitudes,  to  which  I  have  hesitated  to  assign  a 
plaoe  among  the  true  plateau-gravels.  A  reference  to  my  1890  paper^ 
will  show  that  I  have  omitted  the  gravels  of  Hartford  Bridge  Flats 
from  that  category.  I  rejected  them,  because,  notwithstanding  their 
altitude  and  even  their  composition  (the  same  as  that  of  the  plateau- 
gravels),  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  one,  among  a  dozen  or  more 
gravel  pit  sections  on  that  plateau,  which  answered  to  the  structural 
test  of  stratijlcation.  Many  of  them  are  simply  pockets  of  gravel 
in  the  eroded  hollows  of  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands,  as  above  Cricket 
Hill,  and  in  every  case,  where  I  have  seen  them  exposed,  they  have 
given  me  the  impression  that,  as  recpnstructed  material  of  an  older 
plateau-gravel,  they  have  been  degraded  into  mere  taluaf  or  have 
been  lowered  by  **  soil-cap  "  movement  due  to  the  removal  of  sand 
from  beneath  them  by  the  action  of  **  high-level  "  springs.  In  many 
eases  erosion  of  this  nature  has  in  course  of  time  been  sufficiently 
concentrated  locally  for  small  landslips  of  inversion  to  occur ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  curious  contorted  masses  of 
loamy  ferruginous  sand,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  the  gravels, 
and  very  often  occur  near  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  at 
rather  high  altitudes.^  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  some  such 
explanation  applies  to  the  few  exceptional  cases  of  contortion  and 
of  the  absence  of  stratification  in  gravels  of  the  plateau,  several  of 
which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Monckton  in  his  paper.  These  things  being 
considered,  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  "made  too  much  of  the 
question  of  stratification  and  contortion"  (p.  35). 

It  seems  to  be  too  little  realized  often  by  writers  on  the  superficial 
geology  of  this  part  of  England,  how  great  the  time  interval  is,  since 
the  plateau-gravels  were  laid  down ;  and  unmindfulness  of  this 
seems  to  make  them  slow  to  recognise  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  the  surface-changes,  which  must  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  ordinary  "  meteoric "  agencies.  Many  of  these  have 
been  long  since  wholly  or  partly  obliterated;  and  a  very  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  erasure  of  surface- phenomena  is  no  doubt  to  be 
referred  to  the  Glacial  Period,  when  the  action  of  certain  agencies 
of  change  was  intensified.  Erosion  of  sands  beneath  the  gravels  by 
high-level  springs,  and  consequent  ** soil-cap"  movement  has  been 
already  referred  to;  and  a  little  thought  will  suffice  to  show  how, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  sculpture  of  the  present  country,  small 
ravines  would  be  developed  out  of  what  were  at  first  mere  rain- 
water gullies.  .  As  surface-erosion  continued,  co-operating  with  the 
action  of  springs,  numerous  small  landslips  must  have  occurred,  and 
this  would  scarcely  have  happened  without  the  surface- drainage 
of  some  of  the  wider  upland  valleys  being  in  places  impeded,  the 

^  Q  J.G.S.  {he.  cit.)  p.  660. 

^  Such  contortions  in  the  gravels  themselves  do  not  furnish  the  evidence  of  glacial 
action  which  contortions  in  the  underlying  laminated  argillaceous  Eocene  beds  do 
furnish. 
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surface-water  being  ponded  baok  to  form  pools  and  lakes,  which, 
as  they  got  silted  up,  would  form  morasses  or  peat-b(^^  some  of 
which  actually  remain  to  the  present  day/  and  illustrate  the  operation 
of  the  same  processes  of  nature  as  do  many  peaty  floors  of  modem 
valleys  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  where  valley-lakes  have  been 
silted  up. 

Among  the  mineralogical  changes  which  would  be  brought  about 
under  such  and  similar  conditions,  would  be  the  formation  of  limo- 
nitic  iron-ore  and  limonitic  concretions  of  sand,'  in  which  (as  is 
easy  to  see)  occasional  shells  of  a  land-  or  fresh water-habi tat  might 
have  been  included.  Que  is  justified,  therefore,  in  hesitating  to 
accept  the  occurrence  of  such  limonitic  masses  in  some  of  the 
secondary  gravels  (standing  alone)  as  a  part  of  the  wreckage  of 
beds  of  the  Bagshot  formation.'  Again,  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  even  glauconitic  green  sand  may  have  been  formed  locally, 
under  sub-aenal  conditions,  where  the  action  of  deoomposing  organic 
matter  played  a  part  (as  it  must  have  frequently  done)  in  aiding 
mineral  change.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  glauconitic  matter  in 
superficial  deposits  is  no  more  a  proof  that  Middle  Bagshot  Beds 
once  extended  .over  the  particular  locality  where  it  is  now  met  with, 
than  the  occurrence  of  limonite  is  proof  of  the  former  existence  in 
other  places  of  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands.  In  each  case  we  have  no 
more  than  a  presumptive  probability.  In  some  cases  we  know 
positively  that  such  glauconitic  material  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  the  I^litldle  Bagshot,  because  those  very  beds  are  known  to  be 
a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  locality  where  the  glauconite  is 
met  with.  Thus,  in  the  cutting  at  North  Court  on  Finchampstead 
Ridges,  which  is  demonstrably  in  Upper  Bagshot  Sands,  grains  of 
glauconite  occur  sporadically  but  conspicuously  in  the  massive  sand- 
beds  there  exposed ;  and  in  places  tliis  material  is  collected  in  holes 
and  pipes,  which  simulate  root-tubes  so  remarkably,  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  glauconite  was  formed  tit  Bttu, 
through  the  agency  of  the  organic  matter  furnished  by  the  decay  of 
the  roots,  which  once  occupied  the  tubes  now  filled  with  glauconitic 
sand.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena  are  met  with  at  Bill  Uill, 
Bracknell,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  unpublished  portion  of  the 
MS.  (now  at  the  Geological  Society's  Rooms)  of  the  paper  read  before 
that  Society  on  Nov.  12th,  1890.  A  duplicate  series  of  specimens 
illustrating  this  was  exhibited  at  the  time.  Ilie  details  which  I  then 
gave,  and  which  anyone  can  verify,  show  that  the  beds  exposed  at 
these  two  places  have  such  a  lithological  similarity  (in  fact  almost 
an  identity),  that,  if  we  took  lithological  characters  alone  as  our 
guide,  we  should  without  any  hesitation  refer  the  two  series  of  beds 
to  one  and  the  same  horizon.     While  deferring  fuller  treatment  of 

^  Such  as  that  at  Mirk  Bottom  (see  6-in.  Ord.  Map),  where  wc  have  made 
extensive  excavations  lately. 

'  See  my  paper  *'  On  Organic  Matter  as  a  Geological  Agent";  Proc.  Geol.  A&soc. 
vol.  xii.  pp.  227  et  uq,  1892. 

'  See  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  paper  (pp.  43,  44),  to  which  reference  has  been 
freqnentlj  made  in  this  paper. 
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this  for  the  preHent,  it  may  be  Hug^eGted  tbat  a  due  recoguition  of 
the  probability  that  (in  tlie  vast  purloil  of  time  tliat  surface- cbauf;es 
have  been  going  on  in  tbe  higher  parlg  of  the  London  Basin) 
BQch  inaterinls  may  have  been  funned  loonlly,  and  allogeiher 
iTrespectivaly  of  the  parlioular  chnmcter  of  (he  subjiioent  torrain, 
innst  make  us  cautious  in  attaching  very  much  strati  graphical  aig- 
nificanoe  to  such  observed  focls.  When  we  meet  with  glauconitio 
green  sand  in  a  gravel  not  fnr  from,  and  resting  on  beds  at  a  lower 
horizon  than,  the  outoi'op  of  the  "  green-earth  scries  "  of  the  Bi-ackle- 
sham  Beds  (so-called),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  considering  it  as 
derived  from  them ;  but  obviously  tbi^  is  not  the  case,  when  "  green 
■and  "  occurs  in  gravels,  which  overlie  Upper  Bagshot  Sauds,  aa  in 
the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  MoQckton  on  page  43  of  bis  recent 
paper  "  On  tbe  Gravels  South  of  the  Thames." 

Among  the  many  interesting  observations  recorded  in  the  same 
paper,  those  described  on  i>Bgo  43  are  of  special  interest,  as  illus- 
trating some  of  the  processes  of  surfnce- change,  acoonipanietl  with 
reconst ruction  of  the  materials  furnixlied  by  the  Eocene  beds  and 
tbe  high-level  gravels  during  later  geologic  times.  It  is  true  that 
such  "accumuhttions  of  sand"  in  Ihe  gravels  as  are  there  described 
may  by  a  casual  observer  be  "easily  mistaken  fur  the  B:igshot  Beds 
themselves."  I  well  recollect  the  case  near  Walton  Stulion.  Mr. 
Hudleston  pointed  it  out  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to  the  place,  when 
tlie  cutting  was  being  widened;  and  though  no  gravel  was  seen  at 
that  time  below  it,  as  it  was  later  on.  when  the  excavations  wore 
carried  further,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  mass  was  only  eaud 
included  in  the  gravels;  and  I  felt  justified  in  doing  so,  not  meraly 
from  the  incoherency  of  the  sand  and  the  relaliou  which  its  rude 
stratification  bore  to  the  later  contour  of  tbe  adjacent  country,  but 
alijo  on  the  ground  that  I  had  a  short  time  before  observed  tho  same 
sort  of  thing  at  Ascot.  In  an  old  note-book  1  find  the  following 
note,  dated  18S6:— 

S.W.  BailtBay-eutling  east  of  the  Bnce-couree  Slalion.  "A  thin  bed 
of  pebbles  with  a  few  angular  flints  comes  on  east  of  the  bridge. 
For  some  yards  this  is  overlain  by  a  stratified  brick-earth.  Traced 
to  tho  east,  it  expands  into  an  ordinary  Quaternary  drift-gravel 
filling  the  eioded  hollows  of  the  clean  sand  henealb.  East  of  the 
second  bridge  is  a  sand-pit  in  the  clean  white  sand  of  the  Lower 
Biigsliot.  This  passes  np  into  a  ourious  contorted  mass  of  fragments 
of  a  laminated  cluy  mixed  with  white  sand.  This  in  turn  passes 
under  the  gi*avel."  With  a  more  limited  section  the  loamy  bed  bei'e 
noted  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  a  genuine  Eocene  sand- 
bed.  The  fragments  of  clay  are  piubably  remanic  from  the  bnsement- 
cluya  of  tbe  Middle  Group,  which  occurred  at  a  somewhat  higher 
level. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  "somewhat  similar  deposit  in  tho  Brick  and 
Tile  Company's  brickyard  north  of  Brackiiell,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  section  there  exposed  could  have  been  easily  mistaken  for 
a  Bagshot  Bed,  as  I  saw  it  in  1887.  I  find  tbe  following  note  of  it, 
which  1  made  on  the  spot: — "Top  of  hill,  fine  section  in  sand  and 
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gravel,  irregularly  bedded  with  occasional  puckers ;  no  trace  of 
oblique  lamination  seen,  strong  dip  to  the  north ;  beds  here  and 
there  of  pebbles  and  discoloured  angular  flints,  which  are  strewn 
through  every  portion  of  the  sand,  thin  clay  partings  (occasionally 
an  inch  tliick)  with  intenser  colour  in  the  sands  just  above  them." 
These  sandy  portions  of  the  gravel  passed  southwards  into  a  more 
gravelly  mass,  with  little  or  no  sand ;  and  on  a  second  visit  to  th& 
place  I  found  that  a  deep  cutting  had  been  made  from  the  face  of 
the  pit  down  into  the  London  Clay.  Here  the  angular  gravel  was 
seen  in  a  fresh  open  daylight  section,  running  beneath  the  more 
sandy  portions  of  the  mass,  and  lying  upon  an  eroded  surface  of 
Loudon  Clay,  well  down  in  which  was  a  layer  of  flint-pebbles^ 
dipping  about  south-east  at  an  angle  of  5^.  It  is  quite  easy  to  se& 
how  the  quondam  higher  Bagshot  terrain  immediately  to  the  south 
had,  in  (he  denudation  of  the  country,  furnished  the  materials: 
(I)  the  flinty  material  from  its  surface  to  form  the  more  gravelly 
part  of  the  deposit;  (2)  the  sandy  material,  which  (with  some 
admixture  of  flinty  stuff")  had  been  washed  down  over  it,  the  whole 
mass  being  nothing  more  than  a  talus-deposit  against  the  flank  of  a 
hill,  which  has  since  disappeared.  But  the  intei'est  of  the  section 
does  not  end  here,  for  it  afforded  evidence  of  glaciation  and  of  the 
pre-Glacial  age  of  this  secondary  gravel,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  note  made  on  the  spot : — "On  the  worn  and  eroded  surface 
of  the  above  lies  a  glacial  deposit  (in  fact  a  *  Boulder-clay  ')  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  5  fleet,  full  of  pebbles  and  angular  flint 
fragments,  generally  standing  on  end."  In  my  paper  of  1890  on 
the  plateau -gravels  ^  I  have  referred  to  this  as  **  an  unstratified 
Boulder-clay,  with  pebbles  standing  erect  in  it,  lying  upon  an  older 
angular  and  sandy  gravel,  which  lies  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the 
London  Clay." 

A  similar  deposit  occurs  at  Kintbury,  near  Newbury,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who 
about  the  same  date  made  the  following  entry  in  my  note-book : — 

Fig.  1. 


8 
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A.  Pebbles  in  san'ly  matrix,  clayey  here  and  there,  pebbles  mostly  vertical. 

B.  Pebbles  in  grey  stiff  pipe-clay,  pebbles  also  vertical. 

C.  Pebbles  in  soft  Bagsbot  sand,  mostly  horizontal. 

In   the  case   at   Kintbury,  as  in  that  described  above  north  of 
Bracknell,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary  currents  would  lay 

1  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  662. 
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down  pebbles  and  flint  fragments  horizontally,  but  not  so  with  the 
vertical  pebbles.  A  little  thought,  with  the  application  of  the  most 
nidimentary  mechanical  principles,  will  however  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  same  mechanical  law  applies  in  both  cases.  A  pebble  free 
to  rotate  in  water  upon  any  axis  will  assume  a  permanent  direction 
of  its  longer  axis  only  in  the  position  of  least  resistance  to  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  this  position  is  attained,  when  the 
smallest  possible  section  is  opposed  to  the  water.  This  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  water  is  flowing  past  a  pebble  lying  on  its  bed,, 
or  the  pebble  is  itself  moving  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation 
through  stilt  water.  In  the  former  case  the  ultimate  position  of 
the  pebble  is  horizontal,  in  the  latter  it  is  vertical ;  and  if  it  falls 
into  soft  mud  or  silt  it  will  retain  this  vertical  position  after  coming 
to  rest  at  the  bottom.  The  conditions,  which  most  readily  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  problem  before  us,  are  those  of  a  detritus- 
laden  mass  of  ice  floating  and  gradually  melting  away  in  the  water 
of  a  lake,  or  the  "  backwater  "  of  a  broad  shallow  river.  In  fact, 
iu  order  to  explain  the  actual  phenomena  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  such  conditions  as  are  implied 
in  the  "  Thames  Straits"  hypothesis. 

But  the  facts  just  described  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  immediate 
locality  north  of  Bracknell,  as  the  following  note  (made  also  in  1887) 
of  a  new  section  at  Messrs.  Lawrence's  brickyard  close  by  plainly 
shows : — 

"  Upper  beds  seen  in  the  new  pit  (about  five  yards  square),  a 
somewhat  remarkable  deposit  containing  very  pure  pipe-clay  seams 
(in  some  cases  three  or  four  inches  thick),  running  very  irregularly 
through  a  coarse  ferruginous  sand,  not  laminated  or  distinctly 
stratified.  In  the  sands  (generally  above  the  pipe-clay  seams)  occur 
layers  of  bog-iron-ore,  and  portions  of  the  sand  are  cemented  into 
concretionary  masses  by  carbonate  of  iron.  Height  of  section  nine 
feet."  The  floor  of  the  open  pit  was  formed  by  the  undisturbed 
pebble-bed. 

This  was  a  new  exposure  of  bed  (a)  of  the  published  section  (F)^ 
of  my  1887  paper,  "On  the  Physical  History  of  the  Bagshot  Beds 
of  the  London  Basin,"  and  the  new  section  strongly  impressed  me 
with  the  lacustrine  character  of  the  bed.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  undoubted  Bagshot  Beds.  The  pipe-clay  occurred  here 
in  a  way  in  which  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  gravels  (as  at 
Walton),  and  was  not  interstratified  (as  iu  the  true  Eocene  beds) 
with  regularly  bedded  sands.  I  still  hold  to  the  view  that  it  records 
one  of  the  many  surface-changes  leading  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Bagshot  materials,  supplemented  by  other  material,  which  would 
vary  with  the  conditions  locally  prevailing  at  the  time.  It  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  the  pipe-clay  of  this  and  similar  deposits,  for 
which  I  have  suggested  a  later  date  than  the  Eocene,  may  be  the 
insoluble   residue   of  ice-borne   chalky  detritus^  from    the  Kennet 

*  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  386. 

'  See  my  paper  on  '*  Plivs^icnl  Studies  of  our  Ancient  Estuary,"  Geol.  Mao.  for 
1891,  Dec.  111.  Vol.  VIH'.  p  3.")7. 
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Valley  and  the  Panglioarne  Gorge,  the  ice-rafU  which  oonyeyed 
it  to  the  8|K>t  having  floated  in  Rucoossiou  into  one  of  thoee  back- 
waters of  the  '*  Thames  Straits,"  which  were  caused  by  some  details 
of  surface- con  tour  long  since  swept  away. 

This  paper  has  already  grown  to  considerable  proportions.  I  will 
therefore  describe  but  one  more  instance  of  surface-change.  The 
deposits  referred  to  were  laid  open  a  short  time  ago  in  widening  the 
road-cutting  below  the  church  at  York  Town,  Surrey,  as  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  : — 

Fio.  2. 

BOAD-SECTION    AT   ToBK   TOWX,    SuBRBT. 


.W. 


(OTer-grown  slope  of  the  hill.) 
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line  of  road. 

A.  Ferruginous  Upper  Bagshot  Sands,  part  of  the  terrain  of  the  district. 

B.  Beconstructed  materials  of  the  Plateau -gravels,  on  an  ancient  hill-slope  (talus). 

C.  Fine  irregularly-bedded  quartz -sand  with  occasional  discontinuous  zones 
marked  by  oblique  lamination,  and  here  and  there  some  small  inclusions  (a,  d)  ot 
fine  angular  flint  detritus ;  the  whole  extending  many  yards  along  the  road-side. 

D.  Quaternary  gravel  of  the  ordinary  character  filling  eroded  hollows  on  the  top 
of  bed  C. 

The  massive  bed,  A,  calls  for  no  remark.  The  talus,  B  (with  just 
that  crude  stratification  which  distinguishes  a  true  stream -wrought 
"  talus  "  from  a  ''  scree  "),  seems  to  record  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
sculpturing  of  the  present  upland  valley-system.  But  it  is  to  the  bed 
0  that  the  chief  interest  attaches.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a 
truly  lacwtrine  deposit,  and  perhaps  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  overlying  secondary  gravel  and  its  altitude  would  justify  one 
in  assigning  to  it  a  date  as  old  at  least  as  the  Glacial  Period.  Any- 
how there  could  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  its  being  a  good  deal 
younger  than  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands  (A)  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  section.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  small  inclusion  or  two  of  fine 
fiinty  detritus  (a,  d),  which  might  be  absent  altogether  if  the 
excavation  were  carried  a  few  feet  further  into  the  hill,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  (standing  by  itself)  it  would,  on  lithological  grounds  alone, 
have  been  claimed  by  certain  writers  on  Bagshot  stratigraphy  as  a 
*'  characteristic  section  of  Lower  Bagshot  Sands."  Gases  of  this 
sort  are  seen  to  discount  largely  the  value  of  the  purely  lithological 
luethod,  on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  in  certain  quarters. 


Dr.  c.  s.  Di,  n.  r,j:r~(\„.f-s., ■/;„.,  „i  ,/„  /.,;,.,■./.    -j-ji 

V. — NoT«  OK  A  Coast-Sbctiox  at  tub  Lizaku. 
By  C.  8.  Do  BicHE  Preilib,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Aism.M.I.C.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.B. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on  Febraar;  8th,  Mr. 
Teall  exhibited,  as  one  of  the  illiulrationa  of  his  paper  "On 
wme  Coast-Sections  at  the  Lizard,"  an  eminently  charactenalio  and 
mBlrnctivfl  diagram  of  serpentine  and  granilo  in  juxtaposition  ;  and 
the  interesting  question  whether  the  granite  was  intrusive  in  the 
■erpentiDe  or  him  ter»a,  was  ventilated  and  discussed,  but  by  no 
meana  ileoided. 

From  the  acoonipanying  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  that 
Motion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  granitic  innaa,  haTing  the  shajw  of 
an  irregular  laverted  pear  in  longitudinal  section,  broad  at  the  baae, 
and  gradaall;  narrowing  towards  the  upper  end,  is  flanked  on  both 
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tides  by  the  serpentine  which,  at  one  point,  on  the  right  side,  pm- 
JBots  into  the  granite  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.  In  the  opiuioii  of 
some,  this  last-nainsd  phenonenon  seemed  to  lend  weight  to  tlie 
eOQJecture  that  the  serpentine  was  intriiwive  in  the  granite,  in  whicli 
case  it  would,  of  courao,  be  younger  than  tho  latter.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  that  very  phenomenon  affords  conclusive  pi-oof  of  the  con- 
trary being  the  case;  for  the  tongue- shaped  projection  is  only  an 
ibilication  that,  at  this  parliculnr  point,  tbe  serpentine  offereil  to  the 
intrusive  granite  greater  resistance  than  at  otlier  points  of  tlie  section, 
that  greater  resistance  being  due  to  the  more  advanced  state  of 
lolidification  of  the  serpentine  at  that  point  wlien  the  granite  erupted. 
Thia  view  appears  further  strengthened  by  tlie  fact  of  the  axis  of 
the  tongue  pointing  obliquely  downward,  in  the  teeth  as  it  were,  of 
the  upward  flow  of  the  intrusive  granite,  which  forced  back  the  mora 
yielding,  viz,  more  or  less  plastic  part  of  the  serpentine,  and  left  the 
already  solidified  nucleus  in  the  form  shown  in  tlie  diagram.  More- 
over, to  the  sharp  inward  curve  of  the  granitic  contact  line  produced 
by  the  serpentine  tongue  on  t)ie  right,  corresponds  an  outward  curve 
on  the  left  or  opposite  side,  and  the  section  thus  exhibits  the  onlinary 
physical  conditions  of  Sow,  the  axis  of  the  granitic  complex  being, 
on  the  whole,  a  flat  curve,  determined  by  the  lateral  resistance 
which  that  mass  encountered  in  forcing  its  way  upwards.  The 
evidently  more  or  less  plastic  condition  of  the  seipcntine  at  the 
lime  of  the  granitic  intrusion  also  lends  to  shoiv  that  the  eruption 
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of  both  (granting  the  eerpentine  to  be  of  igneous  origin)  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  same  geological  epoch,  although  this  has  not  ;et 
been  fixed.  At  all  events,  the  grounds  above  stated  undoubtedly 
warrant  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  characteristic  section  of  the  coast 
east  of  the  Lion  Rock,  Kynanoe,  the  granite  was  intruaive  in,  and 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  younger  than  the  serpentine ;  and  this  may, 
not  unreasonably,  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  both  are  considerably 
younger  than  Ihe  pre-Cambrian  hornblende-schist  of  the  district. 

TI. — Note  on  thb  Lakes  of  Zubich  and  Wallbh. 
DyC.  S.  Du  KicuE  Phkller,  M-A.,  rh.D.,  Assoc  M.I.C.E,,  F.C.3.,  F.Q.S. 

IN  the  course  of  the  eummer  1892,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  and 
examine  the  drainage  area  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  including 
that  of  the  Wallensee ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  Bome  interesting  obser- 
vationa  relating  more  especially  to  ihe  origin  of  those  lakes,  to  the 
high  degree  of  purification  of  their  waters  by  chemical  and  meohantcal 
agency,  and  to  some  noteworthy  effects  of  certain  geological  changes 
in  their  watersheds. 


Section  Acrow  Limmat  Voile;  at  Zuricli,  mAfouth. 
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1.  The  drainage  area  of  the  lake  of  Ziirioh  comprises  about  420 
square  miles,  the  principal  tributaries  being  the  rivers  Seetz  and 
Linth.  Both  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Glarner  Alps  and  discharge 
into  the  Wallea  lake  which,  in  its  turn,  drains  into  the  Lake  of 
Zarich  by  means  of  the  famous  Escher-Linth  canal.  In  addition 
to  the  discharge  of  the  Wallen  lake,  which  is  essentially  Alpine  in 
character,  the  Lake  of  Zurich  receives  the  waters  of  the  sub- Alpine 
hills ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  whole  drainage  area  is  composed  of 
Oligocene  molasse  and  Miocene  nngelfluh,  the  upper  part  of  the  series 
characteristic  of  the  Glarner  Alps,  viz.  Eocene  "  flysch  "  (sandstone, 
limestone  and  marl).  Cretaceous  **  see  wen  "  limestone,  Jurassic  (malm 
and  dogger)  limestone,  and  Triassic  Buntsandstein,  the  building  up 
of  the  successive  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  series  being  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  Glarnisoh,  the  central  member  of  this  group  of  the 
Alps.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  one  time,  the  upper  (Wallen) 
and  lower  (Zarich)  lakes  formed  one  lake,  the  subsequent  division 
being  due  to  the  material  brought  down  from  the  Alps  and  deposited 
by  the  river  Linth,  thus  forming  a  post-Tertiary  intermediate  tract 
of  marshy  and  now  reclaimed  land,  just  as  the  detritus  carried 
down  from  the  lungfmu  group  by  the  Biver  Lutscbinen  gradually 
separated  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  formed  the  intermediate 
tract  of  land  from  which  Interlaken  derives  its  name.  The  difference 
of  level  between  the  Wallen-lake  and  that  of  Zurich  is  46  feet,  the 
level  of  the  former  having  been  gradually  raised  by  the  action  of 
the  Linth  as  already  explained,  until  that  river,  instead  of  emptying 
itself  into,  and  more  or  less  submerging,  the  tract  between  the  two 
lakes,  was  canalized  in  its  lower  section  and  made  to  discharge  into 
the  Wallen-lake.  A  further  characteristic  point  in  relation  to  the 
Wallen-lake  is  the  evident  connection  which  at  one  time  existed 
between  it  and  the  Rhine  valley,  until  a  low  saddle  of  less  than  one 
mile  in  length  and  only  60  feet  in  depth  was  thrown  across  the  defile 
between  the  Glarner  and  the  Churfirsten  Alps  near  Mels  and  Sargans 
by  the  detritus  carried  down  by  the  river  Seetz,  thus  separating  the 
watersheds  of  the  Rhine  and  Linth  or  Limmat  systems. 

The  notion  which  is  still  accepted  by  many,  that  the  principal 
Alpine  Lakes  owe  their  origin  to  glacial  erosion,  is  completely 
falsified  by  the  two  lakes  in  question.  The  greatest  known  depth 
of  the  Wallen-lake  is  560  feet,  that  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  460  feet; 
but  at  that  depth  the  bottom  only  consists  of  soft  mud,  and  the  true 
or  solid  bottom  is  at  an  unknown,  probably  much  greater,  depth. 
This  circumstance  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  lakes 
owe  their  origin,  not  to  glacial  action,  but  to  a  deep  rent  formed  by 
the  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  consequent  thrusting  and 
subsidences  during  the  great  Alpine  movements  of  Tertiary  age. 
The  evidence  of  this  cleft  or  rent  is  particularly  striking  in  the 
Wallen-lake.  The  axis  of  the  fissure,  running  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  lakes,  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  (Jurassic)  Churfirsten 
Alps  flanking  the  Wallen-lake,  and  of  the  (molasse)  range  of  hills 
flanking  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  tributary  valleys  of  the  drainage 
areas  being  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  it.     It  was  this  fissure 
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which  subsequently  facilitated  the  intrusion  and  purely  abrasive 
action  of  the  glaciers ;  and  these  were,  therefore,  the  secondary,  but 
not  the  primary  agency ;  or,  as  Prof.  Bonney  aptly  expresses  it,  the 
glaciers  must  be  regarded  as  the  file  rather  than  the  chisel  of  nature.^ 

2.  The  superficial  area  of  the  Wallen-lake  and  that  of  Zurich  is  9  and 
34  square  miles;  their  mean  depth  is  500  and  230ft.  respectively,  and 
their  average  contents  may  therefore  be  computed  at  3500  million 
and  6000  million  tons  (or  cubic  metres)  of  water  respectively.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Wallen-lake  acts  in  relation  to  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
as  a  vast  storage  and  clearing  reservoir  of  the  waters  descending 
from  the  Alps ;  and  its  purifying  action  is  rendered  all  the  more 
effectual  by  the  equable  discharge  of  the  Alpine  rivers  due  to  their 
origin  in  the  glaciers.  In  both  lakes,  but  more  especially  in  the 
larger  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  natural  purification  of  water  is  effected 
by  the  precipitation  of  impure  matter,  favoured  by  the  slow  motion 
of  the  water ;  by  extensive  oxidation  promoted  by  the  large  surface 
of  water  in  contact  with  the  air ;  by  the  water  being  kept  in  motion 
by  occasional  storms,  and  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  moreover,  by 
navigation ;  by  solar  heat,  which  extracts  oxygen  from  aquatic 
plants ;  by  an  aquatic  fauna  of  great  variety,  which  collects  at  the 
outflow  of  drains  and  streams  and  feeds  on  the  impure  matter  with 
which  they  are  charged  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  innumerable  quantities 
of  voracious  micro-organisms  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
extremely  slow  motion  of  the  water  through  the  lake  as  a  purifying 
agency  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  the  mean  discharge  from  the 
lake  into  the  river  Liramat  at  Zurich  being  eight  million  tons  per 
day,  and  its  contents  being  6000  million  tons,  it  takes  750  days,  or 
more  than  two  years,  before  the  water  flowing  into  the  lake  at  the 
upper  end  reaches  the  point  of  outflow  at  the  lower  or  Zurich  end. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  chemical  and 
mechanical  agencies  enumerated,  that  the  water  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  contains,  on  an  average,  only  170  bacteria  (collectively  about 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  small  pin)  per  cubic  centimetre,  and 
that  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes  has  been  found  to  contain  even  less, 
e.g.  the  Lake  of  Constance  58,  that  of  Lucerne  50,  and  that  of 
Geneva  only  38 ;  whereas  the  spring  water  of  the  Zurich  hills, 
especially  after  rain,  often  contains  as  many  as  2000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimetre.  Having  regard  to  the  comparative  size  and 
depth  of  these  several  Alpine  lakes,  it  may  be  legitimately  inferred 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  larger  their  superficial  area  and  the 
greater  their  depth,  the  more  effectual  is  the  natural  process  of 
purification  of  the  water  contained  in  them. 

3.  An  instructive  instance  of  the  deviation  of  water-courses  as 
the  result  of  geological  changes  is  afforded  by  the  river  Sihl,  which 
rises  in  the  Qlarner  Alps  of  the  Canton  of  Schwyz,  beyond  the  Con- 
vent of  Einsiedeln,  about  thirty  miles  from  Zurich.  This  river  at 
one  time  emptied  itself  direct  into  the  lake  of  Zurich  near  the  upper 
end,  not  far  from  the  island  of  Ufenau  and  opposite  Kapperswil, 
where  the  accumulated  detritus  brought  down  by  it  projects  into  the 

^  The  Building  of  the  Alps,  Royal  InsUtation,  188i. 
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lake  and  forms  the  tongue  of  Hurden,  about  two  miles  in  length  and 
less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  peculiarly  coarse  sand  and  fine 
gravel  which  is  extensively  qaarried  in  this  locality  and  is  found  at  no 
other  point  of  the  lake,  affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  this  being 
the  former  outlet  of  the  river.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  dislo- 
cations in  the  upper  strata,  the  old  bed  was  barred,  and  the  river 
scooped  out  a  new  bed  through  the  molasse  and  nagelilnh  of  the 
Albis  range  of  hills,  parallel  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  lake. 
The  Sihl  falls  into  the  Linimat  about  a  mile  below  the  outflow  of 
the  latter  from  the  lake,  and  has  an  average  flow  of  about  one  million 
tons  per  day,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  Limmat,  although, 
when  in  flood,  it  exceeds  at  times  the  mean  water  volume  of  the 
latter.  It  follows  that  when  the  drainage  area  of  the  Sihl  still 
formed  part  of  that  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  latter  must  have 
covered  a  much  larger  superficial  area  than  it  does  now,  and  that 
this  area  had  not  only  a  higher  level  but  must  have  probably  extended 
some  twelve  miles  below  Zurich,  viz.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden, 
where  the  valley  abruptly  narrows  into  a  defile  of  about  two  miles 
in  length,  through  which  the  Limmat  rushes  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Aare  and  Reuss  at  Turgi  with  a  considerable  fall. 
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I. — The  Antarctic  Continent. 

UNDER  the  title  of  "The  Chatham  Islands:  their  relation  to  a 
former  Antarctic  Continent,"  Mr.  Henry  O.  Forbes,  F.R.G.S., 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
illustrated  by  maps  and  figures,  in  which  he  gave  an  admirable 
account  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  which  lie  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  180°  meridian  and  600  miles  east  of  Port  Lyttelton,  in  the  south 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Wharekauri,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
36  miles  long,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  27  miles  broad, 
from  north  to  south ;  while  Rangiauna,  the  next  biggest,  is  9  miles 
long  by  6  miles  wide.  Since  1840,  when  they  were  visited  and 
described  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany (see  Joum.  R.  Geogr.  Sec.  vol.  xi.  1841),  "now  half  a  century 
ago,  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  islands.  The  more  or  less  extensive  forests  that  grew  on  many 
parts  of  the  laud  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  to  make  place 
for  sheep  pastures  or  cultivated  fields.  The  Morioris,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  whose  ranks  first  thinned  by  an 
incursion  of  Maoris  from  New  Zealand,  who  for  the  express  purpose 
of  feeding  on  them  had  themselves  transported  thither,  have  all  but 
vanished,  and  only  a  family  or  two  now  remain  of  a  race  that  within 
the  next  decade  or  so  will  have  to  be  numbered  with  the  Tasinanians 
and  with  the  wonderful  birds  that  once  inhabittnl  with  them  this 
isolated  spot  of  land.  The  Maoris,  who  since  that  incursion  have 
possessed,  by  right  of  seizure,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land,  are  also  fast  decreasing  in  number  through  disease  and  drink. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  islands,  therefore,  is  owned  by  European 
run-holders  and  stocked  with  sheep  and  a  few  cattle." 

After  describing  the  flora  of  the  Islands,  and  the  wealth  of  Ocean 
birds  which  make  their  residence  here,  or  come  to  these  shores  in 
the  breeding-season,  Mr.  Forbes  tells  us — 

**The  whole  surface  of  the  islands,  especially  Wharekauri  and 
Rangiauria,  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  peat  in  places  over  40  feet  in 
depth — deeper  in  the  northern  arm  than  in  the  southern — traversable 
in  safety  only  by  those  acquainted  with  the  country ;  for  to  the 
inexperienced  eye  there  seems  in  most  places  no  difference  in  the 
surface  which  can  carry  with  safety  both  horse  and  rider,  and  that 
on  which  the  lightest- footed  pedestrian  could  not  venture  without 
being  engulfed.  The  surface  of  some  of  the  larger  and  wetter 
depressions  in  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  brilliant-coloured 
carpet  of  luxuriant  mosses,  emitting  an  aromatic  fragrance,  spread 
out  in  artless  undesigned  parterres  of  rich  commingled  green,  yellow, 
and  purple,  and  endless  shades  of  these,  warning  the  traveller  of  the 
existence  of  dangerous  bogs  beneath,  and  brightening  miles  of  tree- 
less moorland,  which,  but  for  these  floating  gardens,  would  bo 
uninviting  and  uninteresting.  In  many  places  all  over  the  island 
this  great  peat  moss  is  on  Are,  and  has  for  years  been  smouldering 
underground,  or  burning  in  the  exposed  faces  of  the  great  pits 
which  have  now  been  burnt  out.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  mentions  their 
existence  at  his  visit  in  1840,  and  states  that  the  combustion  had 
begun  before  1834,  and  *  may  indeed  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
gradually  sinking.'  Tliese  fires,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  had 
been  burning  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  island  ever  since  Dieffeu- 
bach's  visit.  Whether  the  soil  has  been  lit  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  or  has  spontaneously  taken  fire  through  the  decomposition 
of  the  peat  and  lignite,  I  could  not  ascertain.  A  peculiarity  in 
the  main  island  that  strikes  the  visitor  very  early  is  the  occurrence 
of  many  lakes  and  tarns.  These  lakes  are,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  eastern  side,  at  the  back  of  the  low  hills  facing  Petro  Bay. 
The  largest  is  15  miles  long,  over  40  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  10^  miles  at  its  widest  part;  and,  thei*efore,  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  area  of  the  island.  Some  of  these  tarns  occur 
even  on  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  highlands." 

Mr.  Forbes's  main  object  in  visiting  Chatham  Islands  was  to 
discover  the  remains  of  a  bird,  some  bones  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  New  Zealand,  and  which  opened  up  problems  of  geographical 
distribution  of  the  highest  interest.     He  writes  : — 

**  Within  a  few  days  of  my  arrival,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
disentombing  from  their  ancient  burial  ground  in  the  sand-hills 
of  the  Waitangi  beach,  the  complete  head  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  skeleton,  certainly  all  important  bones,  of  the  bird  to  which 
the  head  belonged.  Associated  with  them  were  also  those  of  a  tall, 
extinct  coot,  and  a  large  raven  of  an  ancient  type.  I  was  thus 
able  to  confirm  my  doubtful  identification  of  the  bones,  that  the 
bird   which   in  ancient   days   had  lived  in  the   Chatham  Islands, 
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was  no  other  than  a  species  of  Aphanapteryx,  a  large  and  remark- 
able member  of  the  rail  family,  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  oelebrated  dodo  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  That  island  bad 
been  till  then  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  Aphanapteryx 
was  known  to  exist,  and  where  it  had  with  the  dodo  preserved  its 
fading  race  down  to  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  both  of 
these  groups  passed  away  and  perished  for  ever  from  among  living 
tilings.  In  the  Chatham  Islands  I  found  the  remains  of  the  Apha- 
napteryx in  kitchen  middens  of  the  Morioris,  showing  that  in  this 
region  of  the  world  also  it  had  survived  down  to  comparatively 
recent  date,  just  as  the  moa  had  in  New  Zealand.  To  find  bones 
of  this  bird  was,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  my  visit  to  the 
Chatham  Islands,  but  I  had  in  view  also  to  search  for  evidences 
of  the  former  existence  there  of  the  moa,  the  apteryx  and  the 
weka,  characteristic  birds  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna,  and  to  indicate 
the  value  and  importance  to  natural  and  to  geographical  science, 
of  their  occurrence  in  this  island,  is  the  chief  reason  of  my  paper 
to-night." 

"Deduced  from  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  species,  it  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  law  that,  *  Whenever  we  find  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  mammals  (or  what  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  of  fiightloss  birds)  of  two  couiitries  exhibit  distinct  marks 
of  relationship,  we  may  be  sure  that  an  actual  land  connection,  or  at 
all  events  an  approach  to  witiiiii  a  very  few  miles  of  each  other, 
has  at  one  time  existoil '  (Wallace,  'Island  Life,'  2nd  ed.  p.  74). 
Now,  besides  this  remarkable  Aphanajiteryx,  I  gathered  on  the 
Chatham  Islands  the  bones  of  other  birds  now  extinct  there,  bat 
identical  with  species  now  living  in  New  Zealand,  and  some  of 
them  characteristic  of  that  island,  such  as  the  Kea^  that  peculiar 
parrot  which  has  so  changed  its  diet  within  recent  years  that; 
forsaking  fruits,  it  attacks  and  kills  the  sheep  by  eating  through 
their  backs  into  their  vital  organs ;  as  well  as  the  flightless  wood- 
hen»  a  species  apparently  identical  with  that  of  South  Island 
(Ocifdrouma  aiistralia),  a  species  of  owl  {Glaucidinm  Nova  ZAandia) 
and  the  smaller  of  the  two  species  of  New  Zealand  hawk.  In 
addition  to  these  I  obtained  a  species  of  swan  which  once  lived 
(though  now  extinct)  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  tuatani,  a  curious 
and  ancient  form  of  lizard  absolutely  confined  to  the  main  group. 
The  occurrence  in  the  Chatham  Inlands  of  those  species,  some  of 
which,  like  the  flightless  wood-hen,  and  the  Kea  among  birds  and 
the  tuatura  lizard,  which  could  not  have  crossed  the  intervening 
500  mill's  of  sea  with  the  organs  of  locomotion  they  possess,  proves 
that  the  Chatham  Islands  must  have  had  at  one  time  a  continuous 
land  connection  with  New  Zealand.  Its  geological  structure  shows 
it  to  be  a  continental  island,  for  though  essentially  volcanic,  it 
possesses  sedimentary  rocks  of  palaeozoic,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
age,  and  its  flora,  which  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of  its  larger 
neighbours,  confirms  this  opinion  as  well  as  the  shallowness  of 
the  intervening  sea  where  the  whalers  it  is  said  found  soundings. 

Confined  now  to  one  of  the  smaller,  though  ouce  Yi'vd^V'^  «i'^\^a).\ 
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over  the  whole  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  lires  a  flightless  species 
of  rail  of  the  genus  (Cahaluti)  kin  to  the  woodhens,  but  which  is 
quite  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  but  strangely  enough  appears 
again  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  far  to  the  north-west,  in  the  Tasman 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Antipodes,  the  Auckland,  the 
Macquarrie,  and  the  Campbell  Islands,  far  to  the  south,  we  have 
birds  such  as  the  New  Zealand  woodhen,  and  a  parrot  belonging 
to  the  red-headed  group  {CyanorhamphuB)  oommon  both  to  the 
mainland  and  to  the  Chatham  Islands,  as  well  as  many  plants 
common  to  one  or  more  of  these  soufbern  islands,  and  to  New 
Zealand  or  the  Chatham  Islands,  proclaiming  that  these  island 
specks  are  but  the  fragments  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea  of  a  continent  or  continental  island  now  broken  up,  and  all 
but  totally  covered. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  therefore  that  'the  Bampton  shoal  west 
of  New  Caledonia,  and  Lord  Howe's  Island  further  south,'  and 
perhaps  also  New  Caledonia  and  Fiji,  formed  the  northern  and 
western  limits  of  this  former  extensive  continental  island,  which 
almost  certainly  also  extended  east  to  the  Chatham  Islands,  and 
most  probably  south  and  east  to  the  Macquarrie  and  the  Anti|>0(les 
Islands  which  we  may  name  Antipodea, 

Now  turning  for  a  little  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  the 
region  of  the  Maecarene  Islands,  wo  find  that  Francois  Leguat,  the 
French  Huguenot  emigrant  from  Europe  to  South  Africa,  who  lived 
in  several  of  these  islands,  and  recorded  with  great  exactness  all 
that  he  suffered  and  all  that  he  saw  in  his  "  Voyage."  He 
specially  describes  the  aoUtaire,  a  great  flightless  pigeon,  and  nlso 
a  woodhen,  or  gelinotCy  with  a  red  beak  and  red  borders  to  its 
eyes.  Remains  of  this  bird  have  been  discovered  along  with  those  of 
the  solitaire,  and  have  been  determined  to  belong  to  a  great  species 
of  rail,  nearly  related  to  the  woodhens  of  New  Zealand.  From  its 
hostility  to  red  the  generic  name  of  Erythromachus  has  been  applied 
to  it. 

The  Island  of  Mauritius,  95  miles  to  the  south-west^  was  inhabited 
by  the  great  dodo  {Didus  ineptus),  which  was  also  a  gigantic  flight- 
less pigeon,  living  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  very  near  relative  of 
the  solitaire,  as  was  finally  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  large 
collection  of  its  bones  received  in  Europe  in  1866,  among  which 
there  were  several  of  another  bird  then  unknown,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  so  till  the  year  1868,  when  Herr  von  Frauenfeld 
discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Empei"or  of  Austria  the  picture 
of  a  remarkable  bird,  a  tall  crane  or  woodhen,  so  closely  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  the  gelinote  given  by  Leguat  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity.  The  bones  found  mixed  with  those  of  the 
dodo  turned  out  unquestionably  to  belong  to  this  fine  woodhen, 
which  was  named  Aphanapteryx,  Both  birds,  however,  were  of  the 
closest  kin  to  each  other,  and  must  have  had  a  common  ancesitor; 
but  their  nearest  relatives  elsewhere  are  the  wekas,  or  woodhens,  of 
New  Zealand.  At  the  present  day  there  are  no  birds  in  either 
Bodriguez  or  3iauritiu8  nearly  related  to  the  Ocydromine  group  of 
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<he  rails.  Professor  Newton  also  ami  his  brother,  Sir  E^lward, 
<M)iisider  it  'impossible  on  any  other  reasonable  sup|X)sition  than 
that  of  a  commoQ  anoestry  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  the 
animal  forms  that  they  present  These  authors  are  compelled  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  Rodriguez,  M  luritius, 
Bourbon,  Madagascar,  and  the  Seychelles  were  connected  by  dry 
land  which  we  may  name  Mascarenia,  and  that  that  time  is  suffi- 
ciently remote  to  have  permitted  the  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  now  submerged  continent  to  become  modified 

into  the  many  representative  forms  which  are  now  known 

lliat  the  solitaire  of  Rodriguez  and  the  dodo  of  Mauritius,  much  as 
they  eventually  came  to  differ,  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  stock, 
seems  a  deduction  so  obvious  that  the  authors  can  no  more  ctmceive 
anyone  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  hesitating  about 
its  a  loption  *  (*  Voyage  of  Frangois  Leguat,'  vol.  ii.  p.  356  — Hakluyt 
Society,  1891). 

On  comparing  the  hones  of  the  Aphanapteryx  brought  from  the 
Ohntham  Islands  with  thoso  of  the  Mauritius  bird,  1  have  found 
them  to  be  so  closely  related  as  to  be  almost  inseparable.  Indeed, 
these  bones  fi"om  Wharekauri  and  Mauritius,  over  120*^  of  longitude 
apart,  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  the  Erythromnchm 
of  Rodriguez  (an  island  of  its  own  archipelago,  only  do  miles 
distant)  is  with  the  Aphanapteryx  of  Mauritius. 

The  question  arises  how  came  they  to  inhabit  such  widely 
sepirated  regions?  There  is  only  one  deduction:  the  members  of 
the  genus  must  have  reached  their  respective  homes  by  some  con- 
tinuous land  connection  between  the  two  places.  In  order,  however, 
to  mike  as  clear  as  possible  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Forbes  believed 
these  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  reached  habitats  so  far 
apart,  he  discussed  the  distribution  of  life  in  other  regions  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Ill  the  southern  regions  of  the  great  continents,  in  the  southern 
part  of  South  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  Now 
Zedand,  we  have  forms,  either  still  living  or  now  extinct,  that  are 
80  closely  related  as  to  indicate  that  they  have  sprang  from  a 
common  ancestor.  In  New  Zealand  there  occur  the  remains  of  the 
moa,  which  stood  over  10  feet  in  height,  a  member  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  ostriches.  It  lived  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times  and  goes  back  to  about  the  newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  age. 
We  have  also  here  a  somewhat  aberrant  form  of  the  same  family, 
the  kiwi,  or  apteryx,  slill  living.  In  Australia  there  existed  a  now 
extinct  genus  of  the  same  family,  the  Dromornis;  and  two  genera 
alive,  the  emu  and  the  cassowary — the  latter  extending  into  New 
(jiuinea  and  some  of  the  surrounding  islands.  In  Madagascar  we 
find  in  a  fossil  state  the  bones  of  a  large  species  of  the  same  group, 
the  /Epyornis ;  I  have  lately  examined  specimens  of  its  bones 
recently  received  in  the  British  Museum,  whose  similarity  to  those 
of  the  moa  is  so  great  that  if  they  had  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand  they  would,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  have  been  referred  to  a 
species  of  moa.     In  Africa  we  have  the  aberrant  ostrich.     While  in 
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South  America,  where  the  rheas  occur,  there  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Tertia  y  of  Patagonia  the  remains  of  great  flightless 
birds  belonging  to  the  Struthionida,  This  family  is,  therefore, 
practically  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere  with  few  exceptions. 
Again,  the  fanii  y  of  the  Trogons  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
regions  south  of  t  e  equator.  The  penguins  (Sphenisctda)  form  a 
group  still  more  <  losely  restricted  to  Southern  latitudes.  Two 
ancient  forms,  PalaeudypteSf  PalaosphemseitSt  are  known  in  the 
early  Tertiaries  ol  New  Zealand  and  of  Patagonia.  They  now  range 
from  South  Amerij.i,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  to 
the  Antarctic  Island-'.  To  the  hitter,  t.c,  the  Falkland,  the  Crozet, 
and  Kerguelen  Islands,  the  family  of  the  Chionida,  a  peculiar  group 
of  white  birds  related  to  the  plovers,  is  also  restricted.  The  great 
group  of  the  parrots  (Psittacomorpha)  have,  as  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Huxley  long  ago,  related,  but  very  distinct  families,  in 
Australasia  and  in  South  America ;  they  are  feebly  represented  in 
India  and  South  Africa,  and  have  only  a  straggler  here  and  there 
in  North  America.     They  are  essentially  a  southern  group. 

Turning  to  another  section  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find 
wonderfully  developed  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Guinea,  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  marsupials,  or  kangaroos  and 
wombats,  a  group  occurring  nowhere  else  except  in  South  America  ; 
but  the  marsupials  living  now  in  Australia  are  not  very  nearly  allied 
to  those  in  South  America.  In  the  Pliocene  age,  however,  there 
lived  in  East  Australia  gigantic  forms  of  the  family,  the  Diprotodon^ 
the  Notolherium,  the  marsupial  lion  {Tliylacoleo)^  and  others ;  and 
quite  recently  remains  of  the  genera  Pr  ethyl  acinus  ^  Amphiprovivermj 
closely  related  to  the  Tasmanian  Devil  (Thylacinus),  and  to  other 
Dasyurid(B  of  both  Tasmania  and  Australia,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Eocene  of  Patagonia. 

Another  very  extraordinary  group  (the  Edentata),  the  ant-eaters, 
sloths,  and  armadillos,  now  live  in  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America.  In  more  ancient  times  the  order  was  represented  by  still 
more  bizarre  forms,  such  as  the  Glyptodon,  the  MyJodon,  and  the 
Meyatherium,  In  South  Africa  are  the  Aard-varks  (Orycleropidte), 
while  in  India,  and  some  of  the  Indian  Islands,  we  find  Pangolins, 
or  ant-eaters  (Mauida),  which  are  all  members  of  the  same  order. 
They  are  scarcely  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  then  only 
in  its  warmest  regions ;  but  they  have  been  recently  found  fossil  in 
Upper  Miocene  beds  in  Samos  by  Dr.  Forsyth- Major. 

The  well-known  examples  of  Amphibia,  confined  to  Notogaja, 
or  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  we  have  Cystognathtda,  found  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  South  America ;  and  of  freshwater  fishes^ 
we  have  the  Hnplochilonda,  or  southern  salmon,  and  the  southern 
pikes  (Galaxiidre),  families  both  unknown  north  of  the  Equator, 
occurring  in  New  Zealand,  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  and  takinggroups  that  are  confined,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  we  find  among  the  Saonfra^cB, 
thit   two  of  its  tribes  (Esealloni,  consisting  of  seventeen  genera^ 
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and  CunoHiea^  with  eighteen  genera),  are  confine<l  (alinoRt)  to  New 
Cale<lonia,  Australia,  Taemania,  New  Zealand,  the  Mascarene  iHlands, 
Soath  Africa,  and  South  Amerioa.  Of  their  thirty-five  genora  two 
only  cross  the  equator  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  Of  the 
Frot€ace€B,  composed  of  forty-nine  genera  and  nine  liundred  and 
fifty  species,  only  twenty-five  species  cross  the  Equator,  otherwise 
tliey  are  distributed  to  all  the  southern  continents  with  iMadagascar, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia ;  but  they  occur  in 
Miocene  and  Cretaceous  strata  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Forbes,  after  discussing  the  opinions  of  Wallace,  Darwin,  and 
Blanford  for  and  against  an  extensive  land  area  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  remarks  : — In  considering  the  number  of  genera,  or  species 
of  the  same  groups  that  have  reached  the  three  terminal  regions  of 
the  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  seeraH  almost  too  remarkable 
to  believe  that  it  should  have  been  the  same  forms  in  more  than  one 
that  have  alone  been  able  to  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  retreat 
against  *  the  pressure  of  raoi*e  specialised  types '  throu*;h  such 
different  lands  from  the  north  to  the  south,  without  leaving  often  a 
single  representative  north  of  the  equator  and  yet  should  have 
succeeded  in  resisting  being  driven  right  into  the  southern  sea.  It 
is  besides  a  biological  axiom  that  two  identical  species  have  never 
independently  arisen  in  distant  localities. 

The  Author  of  the  paper  then  proceeded  to  adduce  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Huxley  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Peristeropodes  (of  the  Gallinaceae),  and  of  the  Parrots,  and  that  by 
Prof.  W.  K.  Parker,  our  most  penetrating  embryologist,  an«l  the 
foremost  of  the  interpreters  of  those  passing  structuros  in  the 
embryo,  which  appearing  but  for  an  hour,  and  vanishing  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  yet  so  surely  proclaim  its  pedigree  an«l  inheritances, 
in  his  paper  on  the  -^githognathous  birds,  in  which  are  descnbed 
the  affinities  between  (among  other  groups)  the  Australian  Gijmno- 
rhinida  and  the  South  American  Dendrocolapiidee — groups  unknown 
north  of  the  equator. 

This  evidence,  he  considers,  of  the  weightiest  kind  in  support 
of  the  hypothesis  that  there  existed  a  large  land  extension  round  tiie 
South  Pole  joining  South  America  and  Australia,  and  aj>proacbing 
to,  or  intermittently  only  connected  with,  South  Africa,  j)o8S08sing 
a  genial  climate,  on  which  the  progenitors  of  those  groups  common 
to  Australia  and  South  America,  which  have  now  lost  their  nearest 
relations,  could  multiply,  became  modified,  and  eventually  migrated 
northward  on  the  return  of  colder  epochs,  or  on  account  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  land. 

Before  considering  how  far  the  presence  of  such  an  austral  con- 
tinent would  explain  the  distribution  of  life,  Mr.  Forbes  referred  to 
the  climate  of  the  southern  hemisphere  during  the  later  geological 
perio<ls.  He  referred  to  the  evidences  of  glaciation  in  South  Africa, 
in  South  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  Mew  Zealand,  dating  from  a 
coniparatively  recent  epoch.  Mr.  Forbes  accepted  Sir  Robert  Ball's 
emphatic  declaration  :  *  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  astronomical 
theory  of   the  ice  age  that  the  respective  glaciation s  of  the  two 
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liemispheres  were  not  simultaneous,'  but  were  alternate.  And  'if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  ice  ages  in  the  two  hemispheres  were 
concurrent,  the  astronomical  doctrine  would  have  to  be  forthwith 
abandoned.'  This  glacial  age,  of  which  evidences  have  beeur  found 
in  the  southern  continents,  must,  if  Sir  Kobert  Ball's  assertion  be 
correct,  have  taken  place  during  a  genial  period  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Now  during  the  Miocene  age  there  was  such  a  warm 
period  (doubtless  due  to  a  period  of  high  eccentricity)  when  a 
luxuriant  flora  flourished  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  wiUiin  8^°  of 
the  Pole. 

"  The  outlines  of  this  Antarctic  continent  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  trace  with  anything  approaching  to  accuracy  till  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  larger  number  of  soundings.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  great  meridional  masses  of  land — or  world  ridges — which  are 
probably  of  primeval  antiquity  extended  to  meet  prolongations 
running  northward  from  the  Antarctic  continent.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  direct  union  of  the  Antarctic  continent  with  Sooth 
Africa  was  not  for  so  prolonged  a  period  as  with  the  others.  The 
presence  of  the  Aphanapteryx  and  other  ocydromine  birds  both  in 
l^Iascarenia  and  in  Antipodea  supports  other  evidence  jwinting  to 
an  extension  of  that  area  south  by  Marion  and  Kerguelen  Islands, 
and  of  New  Zealand  south,  by  way  of  the  Macquarrie,  Auckland, 
and  Antipodes  Islands.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  great 
Pacific  trough  to  the  east  of  the  longitude  of  New  Zealand  extends 
far  south  into  the  Antarctic  land." 

Mr.  Forbes  next  discussed  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  flora 
of  the  islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  argued  that  it  also  indicated 
a  more  extensive  land  in  those  seas. 

Mr.  Forbes*8  conception  of  the  form  of  this  Antarctic  continent  is 
thus  described  : — **  The  Geological  evidence  shows  that  New  Zealand 
was  separated  from  Australia  during  all  the  Tertiary  period,  and 
that  East  and  West  Australia  existed  as  two  islands  daring  a  portion 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages ;  so  that  in  the  early  Tertiary 
period,  at  least,  there  were  three  separate  islands,  West  Australia, 
East  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  latter  with  southern 
extensions.  The  New  Zealand  eastern  shore-line  extended  not 
improbably  from  the  Chatham  Islands,  by  Young  Island,  to  Victoria 
Land,  whero  the  Pacific  trough  runs  far  to  the  south,  and  north- 
west from  the  Chatham  Islands,  by  Norfolk  Island,  near  to — and, 
perhaps,  including — New  Caledonia  and  Fiji ;  southwards,  by  Lord 
Howe's  Island  to  the  west  of  Stewart  and  Macquarrie  Islands,  whei"e 
turning  south  and  westward,  it  united  with  the  eastern  shore  of 
East  Australia,  prolonged  south  to  the  Antarctic  Land  ;  its  northern 
extension  probably  connecting  the  Great  Papuasian  Land  (New 
Guinea,  the  Solomons,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland)  across  Tori-es 
Straits — West  Australia  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  previously 
and  after,  remaining  a  large  and  isolated  island.  The  western  shore 
of  East  Australia  then  ran  southward  and  westward  to  Wilkes  Land, 
where,  about  the  longitude  of  90^  E.,  the  trough  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
extends  aouth  towards  the  Pole,  once  more  trending  northward  by 
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Kemp  Island,  and  Eerguelen  Land  to  join  the  Ethiopian  region, 
-either  by  the  Mascarene  Island-continent,  with  perhaps  an  African 
commissure,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  time  with  that  continent  directly. 
The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  would  seem  to  extend  far  south  into  the 
Antarctic  separating  the  Ethiopian  prolongation  from  the  South 
American  enlargement,  which  included  the  Falkland  Islands,  South 
Georgia,  and  the  Sandwich  Qroup,  to  Graham  and  Alexander  Lands. 
But  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  floor  south  of  Africa  is  still  very 
imperfect.*' 

"If  it  be  true  thai  Ice  Ages  and  Genial  Ages  were  alternate  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  as  Sir  K.  Ball  affirms,  then  when  the  Miocene 
Southern  Ice  Age  was  at  its  height,  the  life  in  this  southern  continent 
would  be  driven  towards  or  across  the  equator,  and  when  in  the 
late  Miocene  and  in  the  Pliocene,  the  warm  period  (corresponding 
to  the  growing  cold  period  of  the  northern  hemisphere)  was  advan- 
cing, and  the  land  surface  fit  for  peopling  was  increasing,  there 
would  be  a  slow  return  to  the  Antarctic  land.  Whether  or  not 
there  was  such  a  cold  period,  there  must  have  succeeded  a  very  mild 
age — almost  certainly  during  the  height  of  the  glacial  age  of  the 
northern  hemisphere — to  enable  the  fauna  and  flora  now  common 
to  the  terminal  areas  of  the  three  great  continents  to  develop  on  a 
southern  land  and  to  intermingle." 

"The  monotrenies  and  marsupials  in  Austmlia  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Wallace  to  have  come  to  Western  Australia  at  a  very  ancient 
period  from  Asia,  vid  a  land  connection  across  the  Java  Sea,  and 
to  have  entered  East  Australia  only  in  the  Tertiary  age  after  the 
union  of  the  two  islands.  Nearly  all  our  fossil  remains,  however, 
of  these  groups  are  found  in  East  Australia,  and  their  present  dis- 
tribution is  in  northern  Austro- Malaya  and  Australia.  Now  there 
have  been  found  in  Patagonia,  as  already  stated,  in  early  Eocene 
tiiues  fossil  remains,  nearly  allied  to  the  carnivorous  Thylacine  of 
Tasmania  and  the  dasy  ures,  that  occur  both  in  Pliocene  nnd  Pleistocene 
beds  in  Australia,  or  live  now  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  No  fossil 
remains  of  these  southern  forms  have  been  found  elsewhere  out  of 
Australia  and  Patagonia.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  improbable  to 
suppose  that  the  South  American  Thylacine-like  forms  multiplied 
and  developed  in  the  Southern  Continent  during  the  warm  age 
of  the  southern — and  reached  East  Australia  from  that  continent, 
then  spread  north  through  Tasmania  into  New  Guinea  and  the 
Papuan  Islands.  Why  they  are  not  found  in  New  Zealand  is 
difficult  to  say ;  some  temporary  subsidence  or  other  barrier  may 
probably  have  prevented  their  reaching  it.  It  does  seem  to  me 
strange  if  the  marsupials  reached  Australia  via  the  Java  Sea,  Timor, 
and  the  belt  of  the  Austro-Malayau  Islands  to  the  west  of  it,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  ciiscns,  which  may  not  improbably  have 
been  introduced,  there  are  no  marsupials  in  any  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Austro-Malayan  Islands,  where  there  are  no  enemies  not 
found  in  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  especially  in  Timor,  which 
is  so  Australian  in  its  climate  and  vegetation.  The  ancestors  of 
the   present    marsupials   in   South    America,  which   have   no  near 
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nffinity  with  the  present  Australian  forms,  camo  no  doubt  vid  North- 
America  from  Europe.  The  ancestors  of  tlie  cassowaries,  nioas, 
and  kiwis  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  have  come  from  New 
Guinea  into  the  north  of  East  Australia,  and  to  have  spread  thence 
to  New  Zealand  in  Cretaceous  times.  Again  the  Eocene  of  Patagonia 
has  produced  the  remains  of  giant  struthious  birds — Brontomis 
hnrmeifteri — which  can  have  been  the  ancestors  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  not  only  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  forms,  but 
of  all  the  tridactile  forms— of  tlie  ^pyornis  of  Madagascar,  as  well 
as  the  Neotropical  rheas.  Kecent  remains  of  ^pyomis  received  at 
the  British  Museum  show  in  the  tibia,  or  leg  bones  especially,  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  moa.  The  metatarsi  of  the 
moa  and  JEpyornis  also  show  many  points  in  common,  llie  Mada- 
gascar, the  Australian,  and  the  New  Zealand  Ostriches  would  at 
least  seem  to  have  had  a  common  ancestor." 

"  That  a  current  of  life  has  flowed  from  south  to  north,  as  well  as 
vice  versdj  has  strong  support  lent  to  it  by  the  results  of  Sir  William 
Macgregor's  recent  botanical  collections  in  New  Guinea.  In  the 
highland  vegetation  of  that  country,  along  with  an  extensive  display 
of  heaths  and  whortleberries — forms  of  vegetation  which  are  scanty 
in  Australia — there  is  also  a  marked  preponderance  of  far  southern 
types,  belonging  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Antarctica.  In 
Borneo  also  have  been  found  plants  common  to  the  Papuan  highlands, 
and  also  plants  from  high  southern  latitudes.  So  many  plants  from 
high  southern  latitudes  of  common  origin,  typical  of  Tasmania,  of 
continental  Australia,  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  of  Patagonia,  point 
to  a  land  connection  of  portions  of  New  Guinea  with  an  Antarctic 
continent.  As  there  are,  moreover,  abundant  evidences  of  great 
volcanic  action  over  all  the  region,  in  New  Zealand,  South  America, 
Mascarenia,  and  the  Antarctic  Islands,  the  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  the  ups  and  downs  of  these  lands,  the  openings  and 
closings  of  the  gates,  paths,  or  stepping  stones,  are  beyond  our 
computation." 

Mr.  Forbes  sums  up  in  these  words  : — 

Shortly,  therefore,  *  it  is  highly  probable,*  as  Mr.  Blanford  says, 
*  that  many  forms  of  terrestrial  life  .  .  .  originated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  ...  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  Antarctic 
continent  was  the  original  area  of  development.*  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  highly  probable  that  Professor  Huxley's  divisions  of  the 
Globe,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Professor  Kitchen  Parker,  accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  of  life  into  a  northern  and  into  a  southern 
land — an  arctogoea  and  a  notogoea — will  turn,  out  to  be  the  two 
fundamental  biological  divisions  of  the  Globe.  ITiat  there  was  a 
centre  of  development  at  both  poles,  and  the  wanderings  and 
migrations  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  northwards  or  south wai-ds,  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  one  side  of  the  Equator  to  the  other,  were 
regulated  by  glacial  and  genial  periods,  and  from  east  to  west  by 
the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  an  extensive  land,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  in  the  northern. 

These  deductions  as  to  an  Antarctic  continent,  made  on  biological 
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grounds,  are  supported  by  the  depth  of  the  circumpolar  sea,  so  far 
as  it  is  known.  The  submarine  shelf  of  the  Austral  land  Bloi>es 
northward  all  round  the  shores  of  the  known  lands  more  gently 
than  along  any  other  coast,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  if 
elevated,  the  land  would  form  in  great  extent  a  continuation  of  the 
three  primal  ridges  of  the  globe  southward,  coalesced  and  spread 
out  round  the  Pole,  with,  between  these  arms,  tlio  terminations  of 
the  great  and  permanent  ocean  troughs.  How  far  these  hypotheses 
may  be  substantiated  or  refuted  by  future  researches  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  but  the  discovery  of  Aphanapteryx  bones  on  the  Chatham 
Islands  must  alwa^'s  remain  an  important  fact  in  the  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  and  intricate  question.*' 


11. — The   Supposed   Quatkunauy  and  sinck  Submerged  Volcano 
OF  Mergellina,  at  Naples.*  By  Chev.  W.  P.  Jervis,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

ON  entering  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  steamer  the  first  thing  which 
must  have  struck  every  geologist — leaving  aside  Vesuvius  for 
the  present — is  the  line  of  flat-tapped  hills  stretching  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bay,  from  Cape  Posillipo  to  the  Chiatamone, 
above  the  Castel  dell'Uovo,  their  summits  in*  no  place  exceeding 
from  160  to  200  metres  in  height,  except  at  the  Castel  Saint'Elmo 
(224m.)  while  they  extend  inland  from  the  Vomero  to  the  culmi- 
nating point  at  the  old  Camaldoli  convent,  above  Pianura  (455nv). 
These  hills  are  essentially  constituted  of  irregular  strata  of  ochreous- 
yellow  volcanic  tufa  of  various  tints,  passing  on  the  one  side  to  pale 
3'ellowish  white,  and  on  the  other  to  yellowish  brown.  This  tufa 
is  accompanied  by  frequent  alternating  beds  of  extremely'  fine 
volcanic  ashes,  and  others  often  exclusively  formed  of  impure- white 
or  ash-grey  pumice  in  angular  pieces,  ranging  from  less  than  a 
quarter-of-an-inch  to  several  inches  across,  and  adhering  flightlj' 
together,  though  easily  separated  by  the  hand.  Fragmentary  pumice 
also  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  as  a  constituent  of  the  volcanic 
tufa  itself,  in  such  case  partaking  in  general  of  the  coloration  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  being  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  only 
in  some  places  white,  for  instance  near  Piedigrotta.  Sometimes  the 
pumice  is  dark  yellowish-brown,  this  variety,  as  well  as  the  paler 
kind,  being  much  decomposed,  or  what  might  be  called  in  ordinary 
language  rotten,  so  as  to  crumble  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
detach  it  from  the  enclosing  rock,  for  it  is  only  when  the  pumice 
retains  its  original  whitish  or  ash-grey  appearance  that  it  preserves 
any  consistency  or  is  of  any  economic  value. 

It  will  be  immediately  observed,  on  the  most  superficial  examin- 
ation, how  remarkably  irregular  is  the  bedding  of  even  the  thickest 
strata,  as  they  rapidly  thin  out,  and  often  disappear  altogether,  to 
be  replaced  by  others  of  very  diff*erent  lilhological  structure.  As 
if  to  add  to  such  irregularity,  the  dip  of  the  beds  is  very  varying 
and  inconstant ;  in  one  spot  it  appears  to  be  horizontal,  a  few  yards 
beyond   it  is  not   unfrequently  undulating,  and  further  on  inclined 

1  From  the  "  Meditorranoau  Naturalist,"  October  1,  1892. 
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«t  a  high  angle — suggesting  the  probability  of  upheaval  and  giving- 
way  of  the  strata  through  local  volcanic  agency,  exerted  at  a  very 
slight  depth  below  the  surface  and  frequently  repeated. 

In  quarrying  the  tufa  as  a  building-material,  invaluable  on  account 
of  its  cheapness  (five  pieces  of  a  roughly  parallelopipidal  shape, 
together  measuring  about  two  cubic  feet,  being  worth  only  a  franc) 
— the  greatest  diflference  is  found  to  exist  in  the  coefficient  of  resist- 
ance to  pressure  and  crushing  strain,  according  to  the  locality  and 
series  of  beds  whence  the  stone  is  procured.  One  point,  however, 
is  found  in  common ;  it  was  all  bedded  as  a  littoral  deposit  and  in 
shallow  sea- water;  in  confirmation  of  this,  large  oyster  shells  may 
be  sometimes  met  with  in  it.  Lead-grey  volcanic  tufa  is  largely 
•developed  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  around 
Sorrento,  but  it  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Vesuvius,  or  beyond  the  region  I  am  describing  in  the  direction  of 
Pozzuoli  or  in  the  islands  of  Procida  or  Ischia. 

Topographically  the  tufa  hills  of  Posillipo  and  Naples  continue 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  Camaldoli  convent,  in  which  neighbourhood 
scoriaoeous  and  other  lava  is  largely  developed  ;  in  other  directions 
these  hills  have  no  connection  with  any  others,  for  towards  Vesuvius 
and  in  the  direction  of  Cascrto  they  die  off  gradually,  and  the  plain 
at  their  foot  is  but  slightly  above  the  sea-level.  From  Cape  Posillipo 
as  far  as  the  Vomero,  above  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli,  the  hill  is 
saddle-shaped,  with  a  long,  narrow  ridge  at  the  summit,  and  sloping 
down  at  a  considerable  angle  on  each  side  to  the  base.  At  the 
distance  of  half-a-mile  from  the  mainland  beyond  Cape  Posillipo  is 
the  little  islet  of  Nisita,  180m.  high,  which  is  simply  a  small  volcanic 
cone,  with  a  crater  broken  down  on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  the  rock  consisting  of  volcanic  tufa. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  to  me  whence  this  prodigious  mass 
of  tufa  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  ejected.  Certainly  not 
from  Vesuvius  or  Monte  Somma,  far  less  from  certain  other  volcanoes, 
such  as  the  Solfatara,  the  Astruni,  or  Agnana,  which  have  not  the 
least  topographical  connection  with  the  hills  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
and  no  denudation  has  taken  place  to  authorize  such  a  supposition ; 
most  improbably  also  from  Nisita,  which,  besides  its  insignificant 
proportions,  occupies  too  eccentric  a  position.  For  my  part  I  have 
for  many  a  long  year  been  led  to  believe  that  this  tufa  was  produced 
by  a  volcano  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mergellina  (part 
of  Naples),  but  now  submerged  and  no  longer  recognizable.  Possibly 
we  may  be  shortly  able  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  a  most  unexpected 
-discovery  having  been  recently  made  in  the  very  heart  of  Naples, 
and  one  to  which  I  am  led  to  attribute  considerable  geological 
importance. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  main  sewage  drain  is  being  driven 
through  the  soft  tufa  rock  from  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fuorigrotta,  outside  the  city  to  the  north-west 
Under  the  Villa  Montfort,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Paroo  Qrifeo, 
olose  to  the  Corso  Vittorio-Emanuel,  the  sewer  is  situated  at  the 
level  of  Idra.  70cm.  above  the  sea;  250.n.  farther  north,  close  to 
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the  new  iDtemational  Hospital,  it  is  slightly  more  than  13m.  above 
the  sea-level ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  being  respectively 
100m.  and  B5m.  at  the  points  alluded  to.  Just  under  the  Villa 
Montfort  trachyte  rock  was  met  with,  40m.  of  it  having  been  already 
bored  through,  while  at  the  surface  not  a  trace  of  such  rock  was 
ever  suspeoted  to  exist,  volcanic  tufa  alone  being  seen ;  nor  did  it 
ever  come  under  an}'  person's  observation  that  trachyte  should 
anywhere  be  met  with  in  the  tufa  hills  I  am  describing.  The 
trachyte,  which  I  have  carefully  examined,  is  of  a  dark  lead-grey 
or  bluish  colour,  and  equal  to  the  hardest  and  most  compact  kind 
found  in  any  part  of  the  PhlegraBan  Fields,  being  identical  in 
structure  to  some  met  with  at  Pozzuoli,  and  like  it  enclosing  small 
crystals  of  sanidine  or  glassy  felspar.  A.ttiguous  to  the  trachyte, 
and  for  a  certain  distance  from  it  to  the  south-east,  the  tufa  is  very 
pumiceous,  and  large  loose  blocks  of  trachyte  of  a  yellowish  tinge 
are  to  be  found  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  the  tufa,  from  which  they 
do  not  essentially  differ  in  colour.  Sometimes  the  tufa  adheres 
firmly  to  the  trachyte,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  must  have  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  tufa  before  it  had  had 
time  to  be  perfectly  cooled.  M.  Giusti,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  works  at  this  point,  kindly  gave  me  the  following  data.  After 
leaving  the  ordinary  yellow  tufa  common  to  these  hills,  some  beds 
of  good  yellow  tufa  were  pierced,  then  rather  clayey  tufa;  after 
which  dark -yellow  tufa  containing  large  fragmentary  pieces  of 
undecomposed  pumice,  a  variety  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood  ; 
then  a  gentle  synclinal  of  white  tufa,  each  of  these  several  beds 
being  but  a  few  metres  in  thickness.  After  this  followed  30m.  of 
pumiceous  tufa,  containing  large  loose  blocks  of  trachyte,  followed 
by  the  trachyte  rock  in  situ  a^bove  alluded  to. 

Have  we  not  here  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  of  Quaternary  age,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  decided  whether 
it  ever  reached  the  surface,  or  whether  there  were  not  some  lateral 
veins,  or  a  blind  dyke,  which  forced  its  way  up  through  the  already 
existing  tufa.  The  subject  offei's  much  interest,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  able  to  communicate  further  information  regarding  it.  I 
am  led  to  conclude  that  the  central  crater  of  this  volcano  must  have 
been  situated  within  a  mile  of  the  present  coast-line  in  a  spot  now 
occupied  by  deep  water,  the  cone  having  subsided  since  the  Quaternary 
period.  Should  my  conjecture  be  found  admissible  we  might  apply 
the  name  of  "  Mergellina  volcano  "  to  this  trachytic  ejection,  an<l 
we  might  then  be  authorized  to  regard  the  tufa  hills  of  Naples  and 
Posillipo  as  having  had  their  origin  thence.  Both  the  trachyte 
and  the  yellow  tufa  are  rocks  common  to  all  the  volcanoes  of  tho 
Phlegrajan  Fields  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  while  leucitic  rocks 
characterize  Monte  Sonima,  and  augite  and  leucite  Vesuvian  rocks. 

While  speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  I  may  just  give 
the  results  of  a  few  very  careful  observations  I  made  this  spring 
of  the  temperature  of  several  thermal  springs  and  fumarolcs,  and 
compare  them  with  former  studies. 

Casamicicola,  Island  of  Ischia. — Acqna  del  Gnrg'itcllOy  February 
1869,  84:°.  c.  (Jervis) ;  10th  May,  1892,  84^.  o.  (Jervis). 
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Lacco  Ameno,  Is]an<)  of  lachia. — Aequadella  Rita  1333, 
(De  Eivoz) ;  1835,  61°.  c  (Guaiim) ;  11th  May,  1892, 
(Jervis). 

Barano  d'IscliiB. — Fnmarola  di  Saint'  Angelo,  on  the 
February  18C9,  100°  c.  (Jervis) ;  lltU  May,  1892,  100°.  o.  ( 

Casaiuicicola. — Slu/e  or  Fumarole  di  Cattiglione  1822,  uppe 
role  56°.  c,  lower  fumarole  66°.  o.  (De!  Giuiiice)  ;  lltU  Ma; 
lower  fumarole  66°.  o.  (Jervie). 

Pozznoli— Fiimarofa  della  Bocea  ihlla  Solfatara,  Tehrun 
93°.  4—96°.  5  c.  (DeviUe);  June  1865,  77°.— 96°.  o.  (C 
18C5.  96°.  c.  (Koiique);  July  1867,  115°.  c.  (Qoroeix);  . 
1869,  92°.  c.  (Jervis) ;  12  May,  1892,  9S°.  c.  (JervU). 

NapIeB.— Siiift  di  San  Germano,  1856,  64°.— 93°.  o.  (E 
1857 aad  1882,'G1°.— 97°.  o.  (Deville);  1857  and  1862,  61°.- 
(Deville);  July  18G9,  85°.— 96°.  c.  (Deville);  May  1892, 
(Jervis), 

Naples. — Arqna  del  \ago  protciugalo  di  Agnana,  May 
69°.— 73°.  accordiug  to  place  (Jervis). 

NapleB.-Gro«a  del  Cam,  May  1892,  38°.  c  (Jervis). 

Tdbim,  Stpttmbir,  1892. 


Geoloqioal  Sooiktt  op  London. 
I.— March  22n(l,  1893.— W.  H.  Hndleston,  Esq.,   M.A., 
President,  in  llie Chair,    llie  foUowingconimimications  were 

1.  "  On  the  Jaw  of  a  new  Carnivorous  Dinosaur  from  the 
Clay  of  Peterborough."     By  H.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S 

The  Autlior  describes  a  fragment  of  the  left  siile  of  a  lo\ 
of  a  Caniivorous  Diuoeaur  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Petert 
indicating  a  new  genus  and  species,  wbiuU  he  names   Sa\ 

2.  "  On  a  Mammalian  Incisor  from  the  Weahlen  of  Hasting 
E.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  a  small  rodent-like  toolh  from  (he  Wet 
Hastings,  belunging  (o  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  ia  describee 
probably  the  front  tooth  of  one  of  the  mammalian  genera  f 
the  Purbeck  Beds,  as  may  bo  gathered  from  American  Bpecir 

3.  "On  an  Intrusion  of  Muscovite-biotite-gneiss  in  the 
eastern  Highlands,  and  its  accompanying  Thermo -melamor 
By  George  Barrow,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
niunicated  by  permission  of  the  Director -General  of  the  Gc 
Survey.) 

Tbo  area  to  which  this  papers  refers  lies  in  the  north-east< 
of  Forfarshire,  and  is  drained  by  the  two  Esks.  The  Autl 
describes  the  dislribntion,  mode  of  oocnrrence,  and  peti 
abaraoters  of  the  intrusive  masses.  In  the  north-western 
of  the  area  the  intrusive  rock  is  always  a  gneiss,  and  ooours 
tongues  which  permeate  the  surrounding  rooks.     Towards  th 
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«a8t  these  tongues  amalgamate  and  form  large  masses,  in  which  the 
foliation  is  less  marked.  Moreover,  in  this  direction  the  large 
masses  are  often  fringed  with  pegmatite,  especially  on  their  southern 
and  eastern  edges.  Where  the  rock  is  a  gneiss,  it  is  composed  of 
oligoclase,  muscovite,  biotite,  and  quartz,  but  contains  no  microcline. 
As  the  gneissose  oharaoter  becomes  less  marked,  the  oligoclase 
diminishes  in  amount,  and  microcline  begins  to  appear,  especially 
towards  the  margins  of  the  masses.  In  the  most  south-easterly  of 
these  microcline  is  greatly  in  excess  of  oligoclase. 

The  differences  in  structure  and  composition  of  these  masses  are 
believed  by  the  Author  to  be  due  to  the  straining  off  of  the  crystals 
of  earlier  consolidation  during  intrusion  under  great  pressure.  The 
still  liquid  potash -bearing  portion  of  the  magma  was  squeezed  out 
and  forced  into  every  plane  of  weakness  in  the  surrounding  rocks ; 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  contained  the  highest  percentage  of 
potash  finally  consolidated  as  pegmatite. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  distribution  of  pegmatite. 
This  rock  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  and  cuts 
across  every  known  system  of  folding.  It  is  consequently  newer 
than  any  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

The  surrounding  metamorphic  schists  are  next  dealt  with.  These 
are  remarkable  for  their  highly  crystalline  condition,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  many  minerals  known  to  occur  in  regions 
where  thermometamorphism  has  taken  place.  The  characters  of  the 
more  important  minerals  are  described  in  detail.  The  rocks  of 
the  metamorphic  area  become  less  and  less  crystalline  as  they  are 
followed  towards  the  Highland  border.  Three  zones,  characterized 
respectively  by  the  minerals  sillimanite,  cyanite,  and  staurolite,  have 
been  roughly  mapped.  The  more  important  rocks  found  in  these 
zones  are  described  in  detail,  and  evidence  is  given  to  show  that  tho 
boundaries  between  the  zones  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  the 
strike  of  the  rocks.  Thus,  a  thin  bed  of  quartzite,  which  retains  its 
character  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity  of  its  chemical  composition, 
may  be  followed  through  all  tho  zones ;  whereas  the  bed  adjacent  to 
it  is  in  the  outer  zone  a  st4\urolite- schist,  in  the  intermediate  zone 
a  cyanite-gneiss,  and  near  the  contact  with  the  igneous  rock  a  coarse 
Billinianite-gneiss.  Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  the  original 
rocks  formed  a  sedimentary  series. 

Tlie  phenomena  are  compared  with  those  of  other  areas  where 
thermometamorphism  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  differences  are  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  The  special 
features  of  the  area  in  question  are  attributed  to  the  depth  at  which 
the  change  was  produced. 


The  singular  Fucoid-like  impression,  long  known  from  the  older 
Palaeozoic  Kocks  of  North  Ann*rica,  under  the  name  of  Arthroijhyms 
Uarlnniy  has  just  been  sent  home  from  the  Gold-Coast-Colony,  \Vei?t 
Africa,  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  Professor  J.  W.  Jndd,  F.li.S.,  who  has 
presented  a  specimen  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
Cromwell  Eoad,  S.W. 
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THOMAS  GABRIEL   BAYFIELD,   OF   NORWICH. 

BoBN  17  Jakvaht,  1817.    Dibd  27  Mabch,  1893. 

Mant  who  are  engaged  id  Boientific  and  literary  work  in  the  city  and 
oounty  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk  will  learn  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
lliOB.  Gabriel  Bayfield,  which  occurred  on  27  March,  at  his  residence, 
Bracondale.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  had  attained  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger,  who  carried  on  an  old- 
established  business  in  Magdalen -street.  As  a  lad  he  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Brooke's  school,  at  the  Grey  friar's  Priory,  but  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  seminary  conducted  by  Mr.  Norman,  in  Golden 
Dog-lane,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,   and   the   ordinary   English  subjects.     Upon   leaving 

school,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  Magdalen-street  estab- 
lishment, and  worked  for  two  years  with  his  father,  who  had 
originally  intended  him  for  the  medical  profesBion.  Ilis  father 
died  in  1834,  and  young  Bayfield  remained  to  assist  in  the 
business,  which  for  many  years  was  carried  on  under  the  style 
of  Ann  Bayfield  and  Son.  In  his  school-da^'s  the  lad  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  B.  B.  Woodward,  afterwards  Queen's  librarian,  and 
S.  P.  Woodward,  the  subsequent  author  of  a  Manual  of  the  Mollusca, 
both  sons  of  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Norwich,  and  from  them  he 
imbibed  a  love  for  archajology  and  natural  history.  Possessing  an 
enquiring  mind  and  a  memory  of  remarkable  retentiveness,  he 
amassed  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  on  archaeological,  geological, 
and  other  scientific  subjects.  He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
ancient  seals,  and  rendered  great  assistance  to  Dean  Gonlburn  in 
the  compilation  of  his  work  on  Norwich  Cathedral.  Mr.  Bayfield 
devoted  much  attention  to  electro-types,  of  which  he  made  many 
specimens ;  he  also  spent  considerable  time  in  botanical  research,  and 
was  much  sought  after  by  local  scientists,  by  whom  ho  was  greiitly 
respected.  In  geology  he  laboured  at  the  Chalk  and  Norwich  Crag, 
and  made  a  valuable  collection  of  fossils,  those  from  the  Chalk  being 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Norwich  Geological  Society,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Norwich  Science  Club  founded  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Taylor,  whom  he  succeeded  as  President,  and  he  was  also 
President  of  the  Norfolk  Naturalists'  Society.  Upon  relinquishing 
business,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Bayfield  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Master  of  the  Blind  School,  but  after  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  about  seven  years  his  health  failed,  and 
he  retired  into  private  life.  He  still  retained  an  affection  for 
scientific  pursuits,  and  took  great  interest  in  his  large  and  varie<i 
collection  of  antiquities.  Mr.  Bayfield  leaves  a  widow  (the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Woodward),  a  son,  and  two  daughters. 
— Eastern  Daily  Press. 
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Professor  Joseph  Pbestwiod,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  P.C.S., 
Assoa  Inst  C.E.,  Corr.  Inst.  Franoe,  eta,  eto. 

(With  »  Portrait.) 

OUR  venerable  friend  Professor  Prestwioh,  who  has  now  attained 
his  82nd  year,  may  serve  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  law 
of  <*  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  for  years  have  failed  to  dim  either 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  or  the  clearness  of  his  intellect ;  the  only 
sign  of  advanced  longevity  being  the  inability  to  undertake  those 
long  walks  over  the  Chalk  Hills  around  Shoreham,  in  which  he,  till 
lately,  delighted  to  indulge. 

Mr.  Prestwich  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  second  generation 
of  great  British  Geologists,  who  were  led  by  Buokland,  Sedgwick, 
Conybeare,  Fitton,  De  la  Heche,  Murchison,  Scrope,  and  Lyell ;  and 
who  had  for  his  contemporaries  Agassiz,  Phillips,  Owen,  Darwin, 
Godwin-Austen,  Forbes,  Morris,  Kamsay,  W.  Smyth,  S.  V.  Wood, 
Wetherell  and  Edwards,  all  of  whom  have,  alas,  passed  away,  whilst 
his  older  surviving  geological  friends  Sir  John  Evans,  Rev.  O.  Fisher, 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  R.  Etheridge,  and  others,  are  all  bis  juniors. 
During  his  long  life  Professor  Prestwich  has  witnessed  great 
changes  of  views  and  vast  incrisase  of  knowledge  in  bis  favorite 
science  of  geology.  In  bis  boyhood,  when  Buckland  began  to 
lecture  at  Oxford,  on  the  '*new  and  curious  sciences  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,"  geologists  bad  only  begun  to  suspect  the  import- 
ance of  cave-remains,  and  of  the  discovery  of  bones  of  recently- 
extinct  mammalia.  Although  bis  earliest  triumph  was  won  by  bis 
memoir  on  "  The  Geology  of  Coalbrookdale,"  and  bis  later  studies 
led  him  to  become  the  first  authority  on  the  water-bearing-stmta 
around  London,  yet  be  was  destined  to  be  the  investigator  who  first 
demonstrated  to  English  men  of  science  that  the  flint  implements, 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  contiguity  with  fossil  mam- 
malia, were  genuine  works  of  man,  contemporaneous  with  extinct 
animals,  a  conclusion  which  might  readily  have  been  reached  long 
before,  but  for  the  absolute  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  views  of 
man's  limited  existence  upon  the  earth  which  were  then  current. 

The  descendant  of  an  old  Lancashire  family,  Joseph  Prestwich 
was  born  at  Pensbury,  Clapbam,  near  London,  March  12tb,  1812. 

He  received  bis  early  education  near  London,  passed  two  years  at 
Paris  in  a  school  attached  to  the  College  Bourbon,  thence  be  was 
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transferred  to  Dr.  Valpy's  at  Reading,  and  finally  entered  University 
College.  Gower  Street,  then  just  established. 

He  was  a  diligent  student  under  Dr.  Turner  and  Dr.  Lardner  in 
the  Chemical  and  Natural  Philosophy  Classes,  somewhat  to  the 
neglect  of  his  classical  studies. 

At  that  time  a  student  of  geology  had  to  be  his  own  master  and 
teacher.  There  was  hardly  a  text-book  and  no  pnblio  lectures,  except 
three  lectures  on  mineralogy  and  geology  forming  a  part  of  the 
course  of  forty  lectures  by  Dr.  Turner  on  chemistry.  The  proximity 
of  the  British  Museum  he  found  of  great  advantage  for  the  study  of 
the  geological  and  mineralogioal  collections  between  lectures. 

Whilst  still  a  student  at  University  College,  he  started  a  Society 
amongst  young  men  of  his  own  age  (from  18  to  20),  each  of  whom 
engaged  in  turn  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Chemistry  or  some  branch  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  There  were  about  fourteen  members  who  met 
regularly  in  rooms  in  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  where  they  had  a  small 
Laboratory,  and  styled  themselves  the  "  Zetetioal  Society."  But  by 
degrees,  owing  to  professional  and  business  engagements,  the  Society 
was  broken  up. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  own  tastes  would  have  led  him  to  adopt  a 
profession,  but  circumstances  caused  him  to  enter  into  business  in 
which  ho  remained  closely  engaged  until  the  year  1872.  He  was 
frequently  in  France  and  Belgium  between  183G  and  1850,  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  moRt  of 
the  French  geologists,  including  Deshayes,  Hel>ert,  Ohas.  D'Orbigny, 
liartet,  D'Archiac,  Desnoyers,  Constant  Prevost,  Delesse,  De  Verneuil, 
Omalius  d'Halloy,  Dumont,  de  Eoninck,  and  later  on  with  Gaudry, 
Daubree,  Belgraud,  Gosselet,  Nyst,  Dupont,  and  others ;  many  last- 
ing friendships  were  thus  established. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  first  paper  was  on  the  "  Gamrie  Ichthyolites,"  to 
which  the  then  scarcely  known  Hugh  Miller,  of  Cromarty,  had  just 
directed  attention.  His  holidays  in  1831-32  were  spent  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  coal  field  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  his  memoir  thereon, 
with  the  description  by  his  friend  Professor  Morris  of  various  new 
species  of  plants  and  mollusca,  showing  the  horizons  to  which  each 
of  them  belonged,  was  published  four  years  later  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  series  of  others,  printed  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  same  Society,  on  the  structure  and  organic 
remains  of  the  several  groups  of  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
Tertiary  Basins.  In  these  memoirs  he  established  the  existence,  at 
the  base  of  the  known  deposits,  of  a  marine  formation  which  he 
designated  the  "Thanet  Sands,"  proved  the  synchronism  of  the 
barren  mottled  and  plastic  clays  of  lieading  with  the  fluvio-marine 
beds  and  fossiliferous  pebbly  sands  of  Woolwich ;  and  showed  that 
the  London  clay  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Bracklesham  and 
Barton  beds,  but  that  it  occupied  a  lower  zone,  and  was  synchronous 
with  the  Bognor  beds  of  the  Hampshire  Basin. 

This  re-arrangement  of  the  English  Eocene  series  necessitated  a 
reymon  of  their  correlation  with  the  same  strata  in  France  and 
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Belgium.  Mr.  Prestwioh  showed,  on  the  evidenoe  of  their  organic 
remains,  that  the  Thanet  Sands  were  the  equivalent  of  the  lower 
SyBleme  Landenien  of  Dumont,  whilst  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
beds  corresponded  with  the  upper  Landenien ;  the  London  Clay  with 
the  Systhne  Tpresien;  the  Bracklesham  Sands  with  the  Sysieme 
BruxelUen ;  and  the  Barton  with  the  LaekSmen.  In  the  Paris  basin, 
]^Ir.  Prestwioh  could  not  recognise  the  Thanet  Sands,  but  considered 
that  the  marine  sands  of  Bracheux,  which  also  repose  on  the  Chalk, 
were  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  estuarine  sands  of  Woolwich,  and 
of  the  more  entirely  marine  green  sands  of  Richborough ;  and  He 
further  showed  that  the  sands  under  the  Phy»a  beds  at  Rilly  should 
be  referred  to  the  same  zone,  whilst  the  Phyea  bed  itself  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  local  deposit  intercalated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  Woolwich  series— a  conclusion  contested,  at  first,  by  the 
French  geologists.  The  London  Claj  he  placed  approximately  on 
the  level  of  the  Sables  Coquilliers  of  D'Archiac,  whilst  the  Calcaire 
GroBsieTf  before  referred  to  the  London  Clay,  was  identified  by  him 
with  the  middle  Bracklesham  and  Bagsliot  Sands ;  and  the  Barton 
beds  with  the  Sables  des  Beauehamp. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Prestwich's  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  more  reot^nt  superficial  or  Quaternary  deposits,  and  it  was  while 
engaged  on  these  that  the  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
relating  to  the  palaeolithic  fiint  implements  attracted  his  notice. 
These  discoveries  had  been  known  to  geologists,  as  were  those 
relating  to  analogous  discoveries  elsewhere  in  caves,  for  many  years  ; 
but  they  failed  to  satisfy  geologists,  and  were  received  with  in- 
credulity both  in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  Prestwich  had  been  intending  for  some  years  to  examine  the 
evidence  personally,  but  it  was  not  until  1859,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  who  had  long  held  the  same 
views  with  respect  to  the  probable  antiquity  of  man,  that  he  was 
able  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  drift  deposits  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme.  By  this  inquiry  to  which  he  invited  the 
cooperation  of  Sir  John  Evans,  Godwin-Austen,  and  other  geo- 
logists, he  quite  satisfied  himself  and  them  that  the  flint  implements 
were  the  work  of  man,  and  that  they  were  lying  in  undisturbed  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel,  in  conjunction  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia,  as  had  been  asserted  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  Dr. 
Rigollot;  and  his  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  at  once  gained 
acceptance  for  his  views  amongst  geologists. 

Mr.  Prestwich,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  showed  that  the  flint  imple- 
ments occurred  on  two  or  more  levels,  which  he  designated  as  the 
"high-  and  low-level  valley  gravels,"  and  that  the  former  were 
formed  and  deposited  before  the  excavation  of  the  valley  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  therefore  vastly  extending  the  antiquity  of  these 
deposits.  The  loess  with  which  these  gravels  were  associated  was 
shown  not  to  be  the  result  of  one  flood  or  of  lakes,  but  to  belong  to 
different  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  valley ;  to  be,  in  fact,  a  silt 
deposited  during  floods  of  the  old  rivers  at  several  periods  of  their 
existence. 
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As  a  cognate  subject  bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  Mr.  Prestwich 
drew  up  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Busk,  %l  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  the  Report  on  Brixbatn  Cave,  published  in 
the  ''Philosophical  Transactions'* in  1872.  Subsequently  he  brought 
out  the  first  of  his  papers  on  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  series, 
commencing  with  the  Crags  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  between  which 
and  the  Crags  of  Belgium  he  instituted  a  comparative  examination 
of  their  organic  remains ;  while  in  another  paper,  also  read  before 
the  Geological  Society,  he  has  shown  at  how  recent  a  date  some  of 
the  important  disturbances  affecting  Portland,  and  the  valley  denu« 
dation  of  the  South  of  England  have  taken  place. 

These  were  followed  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  **  On  the  Geological  Conditions  affecting  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Tunnel  between  England  and  France,"  in  which  he 
discussed  the  lithological  characters,  range  and  dimensions  of  the 
several  formations  on  the  two  coasts,  and  showed  that  the  Palssozoio 
strata  offered  the  safest  passage,  but  that  their  depth  was  a  very 
formidable  bar.  He  afterwards  brought  before  the  same  institution 
a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Chesil  Bank,"  in  which,  differing 
from  previous  observers  who  attributed  it  to  shingle,  drifted  from  the 
Dorset  and  Devonshire  Coasts,  he  showed  that  it  was  due  to  the 
wreck  of  the  old  "  Raised  Beach  "  of  Pleistocene  age,  that  he  had 
before  described  and  of  which  a  remnant  still  exists,  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  which  formerly 
stretched  thence  to  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  Co£i6t8  on  one  side 
&nd  to  Brighton  on  the  other. 

In  1874,  in  another  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  brought 
together  and  reduced  to  a  common  standard  all  the  observations  on 
Deep-sea  Temperatures  made  between  the  years  1749  and  1868, 
from  which  he  deduces  certain  facts  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  deep- 
seated  currents,  the  position  of  the  bathymetrical  isotherms,  and  their 
beanng  on  some  geological  phenomena. 

When  the  Royal  Coal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1866  Mr. 
Prestwich  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  members,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  drew  up  two  of  the  sub-reports — the  one  "On  the 
quantity  of  Unwrought  Coal  in  the  Coal-fields  of  Somerset,  and  the 
other,  "  On  the  Probability  of  finding  Coal  under  the  Newer  Forma- 
tions of  the  South  of  England,"  of  which  he  took  a  favourable  view. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  "Royal  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  of  1869." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Swansea,  in  1880,  he 
brought  before  the  Geological  section  some  observations  which 
ten<led  to  show  that  the  South  of  England,  and  probably  great  part 
of  Western  Europe,  had  been  submerged  at  a  very  late  geological 
time,  and  that  this  event  marked  the  line  between  the  great 
Mammalia  of  the  Quaternary  period  with  Palaeolithic  man,  and  man 
of  the  Neolithic  or  recent  period.  These  views,  however,  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  At  the  York  meeting  in  1881,  he  gave  an 
outline  of  his  researches  on  the  strata  immediately  underlying  the 
glacial  series;   and  in  another  paper  he  contested  the  generally 
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accepted  theory  of  volcanic  action,  tbat  it  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
high-pressnre  steam  in  the  Volcanic  foci,  and  contended  on  the 
contrary  that  water  was  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  cause  in 
this  action,  and  its  action  be  showed  to  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  hydro-geological  structure  of  volcanic  mountains. 

Mr.  Prestwich  was  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Dean  Liddell,  to  succeed  Professor  Phillips  in  the  chair 
of  geology  at  Oxford  in  1874. 

On  theoretical  points  Prof.  Prestwich  holds  anti-uniformitarian 
views,  some  of  bis  reasons  against  nniform  action  in  all  time  lieing 
given  by  him  in  his  Inaugural  Address  at  Oxford  in  1874,  and  in 
his  "  Geology."     He  also  opposes  CroH's  time  theory. 

Professor  Prestwich  has  pablished  three  lectures  on  the  Geology 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  entitled  '*  The  ground  beneath  us," 
and  a  work  on  the  **  Water-bearing  Strata  around  London,"  with  a 
view  to  fresh  sources  of  supply  for  the  Metropolis ;  also  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Water  supply  of  towns,  more  especially  of  Oxford. 

In  1876,  in  investigating  the  conditions  for  a  better  water  supply, 
he  pointed  out  that  there  was  under  Oxford  an  abundant  source  of 
mineral  water,  allied  to  but  stronger  than  those  of  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington.  The  vexata  questio  of  the  "  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen 
Roy  "  next  engaged  his  attention,  and  this  was  followed  by  several 
other  papers,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  **  Under- 
ground Temperatures  "  and  on  "  Volcanic  Action." 

As  far  back  as  1849  the  Geological  Society  awarded  Mr.  Prestwich 
the  Wollaston  Medal  for  his  researches  on  the  Coalfield  of  Coalbrook 
dale,  and  those  on  the  Tertiary  districts  of  London  and  Hampshire. 
In  1865  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  a  Royal  Medal  for  his  con- 
tributions to  Geological  Science,  and  more  especially  for  his  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  "On  the  Occurrence  of  Flint 
Implements  associated  with  the  Remains  of  Extinct  Species  of  Mam- 
malia in  beds  of  a  late  Geological  Period  in  France  and  England  ; " 
and  that  "  On  the  Theoretical  Considerations  on  the  Conditions 
under  which  the  Drift  Deposits  containing  the  remains  of  Extinct 
Mammalia  and  Flint  Implements  were  accumulated,  and  on  their 
Geological  Age." 

Professor  Prestwich  served  the  office  of  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  from  1870-72.  He  was  made  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1870-71.  In  1874  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  a  Telford  IMedal  and  premium  for  his 
paper  on  the  "Geological  conditions  affecting  the  construction  of 
a  Tunnel  between  France  and  England." 

At  the  annual  JUnnion  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  at 
Boulogne,  in  1880,  Professor  Prestwich  was  elected  President  of 
the  meeting;  and  in  1885  the  Institute  of  France  elected  him  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1886  the 
fii-Ht  vol.  (Chemical  and  Physical)  of  his  work  on  '*  Geology  "  was 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  second  vol.  (Strati graphical 
and  Palseontological)  with  a  Geological  Map  of  Europe  appeared  in 
1888.     In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
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him  the  honomry  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  "Congres  Geologique  International,"  which  held  it«  session  in 
London  in  September,  1888.  His  laUst  papei*s  were  read  btjfore  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  "On  the  pre-GIacial  Drifts  of  the 
South  of  England,  with  a  view  to  determine  a  base  for  thd  Quaternary 
Series,  and  to  ascertain  the  Period  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Thames 
Valley  "  (see  Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.  1890,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  84,  120, 
155).  **0n  the  Age  of  the  Valley  of  the  Darent  and  remarks  on 
the  PalsBoIithic  Flint  Implements  of  the  District,"  etc.,  in  which 
he  shows  that  on  the  high  chalk  plateaux  of  Kent  there  are  flint 
implements  of  a  peculiar  rude  type  fashioned  by  a  race  of  men  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  those  who  made  the  implements  of  the 
Thames  and  Somme  Valleys  (op,  cit  vol.  xlvii.  1891,  pp.  126-163). 
"  On  the  Raised  Beaches  and  '  Head  *  or  Bubble-drifts  of  the  South 
of  England," «tc.  (op.  cit,  vol.  xlviii.  1892.  pp.  263-343).  "On  the 
Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Glacial  Period,"  etc.  (Royal  Soc.  Proc.  March  9.  1893). 

Since  Professor  Prestwich's  retirement  from  the  Oxford  Chair,  in 
1888,  he  has  mostly  resided  at  his  country  seat,  Darent  Hulme, 
Shoreham,  Kent,  a  charming  house  built  to  his  own  taste  some  25 
years  ago,  full  of  quaint  geological  pictures  by  Ernest  Griset;  and 
even  in  its  architecture  illustrating  geology  at  every  turn.  Here  he 
divides  his  time  between  his  garden  and  his  library,  always  in 
association  with  Mrs.  Prestwich,  his  ever-constant  companion  and 
most  enthusiastic  soientifio  friend,  adviser,  and  co-worker,  the  beloved 
niece  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  F.R.S.  H.  W. 


II.— On  Fosbils  applied  as  Charms  or  Obnaments. 

By  Thb  Editou. 

THE  summer  visitor  to  Lyme- Regis,  to  Scarborough,  or  to  Whitby, 
is  familiar  with  the  little  AmmonileSy  mounted  in  silver  as 
brooches  for  ladies,  and  may  even  have  seen  them  also  with  heads 
carved,  to  represent  ooiled-up  serpents,  with  green  or  pink  eyes  of 
glass,  inserted  by  the  enterprising  jeweller. 

Doubtless  the  use  of  these  fossil  shells  as  ornaments  has  been 
handed  down  from  Saxon  times,  when  "  Whitby's  nuns  exulting 
told,    o     o     o     o     o     o 

And  how  of  tfaousand  snakes  each  one 

Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed." — Mannion,  Canto  II.  xiii. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  early  Rosaries,  made  from  the 

stem-joints  of  Encrinites,  picked  up  on  the  beach,  emphasised  the 

fisherman's  tradition  that : — 

**  Saint  Cuthbert  sits  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name.'*— Marmion,  Canto  II.  xvi. 

Many  more  such   legends  bearing  upon  fossils  doubtless  exist,  if 
one  could  but  gather  them  op. 

My  friend  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F  G.S.,  long  since  drew  my 
attention  to  an  elegant  relic  illustrating  the  belief  in  the  wearing  of 
a  fossil  fish-tooth  as  a  charm  against  evil,  which  prevailed  in  this 
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country  probably  less  than  three  hundred  years  ap^,  and  as  it  may 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Geological  Magazink,  I  give  it, 
with  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 

The  oiroular  enamelled  palatal  fish-teeth  of  Lepidotas  maximua, 
Wagner  (SpJuerodus  gigas,  Ag.),  from  the  Kimmeridgo  Clay  of  Shot* 
over  and  Kimmeridge,  have  long  been  known  over  a  very  wide 
area  of  Oolttio  country;  they  are  also  commonly  met  with  as 
detached  teetb  of  large  size  in  the  remanie  Neocomian  bone-bed  of 
Potton,  Bedfonlshire.  Similar  enamelled  fish-teetli  of  Lepidoius 
Mantelli  from  the  Wealden  are  also  well-known  in  many  parts  of 
Sussex.  Four  hundred  years  ago  they  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  and  the  curious  and  they  were  regarded  as  precioM 
stones,  being  called  "bufonites"  or  <*  toad-stones."  This  term  like 
those  of  **  serpents-eyes,"  "  chelonites,"  "  batrachites/*  and  "  crapau- 
dines,"  by  which  they  were  also  known,  refers  to  the  vulgar  notion 
that  theise  organisms  were  originally  formed  in  the  heads  of  serpents, 
frogs,  and  toads. 

In  Dr.  Thomas  Browne's  "Vulgar  Errors"  (1646),  Book  3, 
chap,  xiii.,  p.  137,  the  author  of  that  curious  work  observes : — 
"As  for  the  stone  commonly  called  a  *  Toad-stone,*  which  is 
presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  that  animall,  wo  first  conceive 
it  not  a  thing  impossible,  nor  is  there  any  substantial!  reason,  why 
ill  a  Toade  there  may  not  be  found  such  hard  and  laj.i<leou8  con- 
cretions; for  the  like  we  daily  observe  in  the  hoa<l8  of  fishes,  as 
Codtls,  Carpes,  and  Pearches,  the  like  also  in  Snailes,  a  soft  and 
exosseous  animal,  whereof  in  the  naked  and  greater  sort  [Slugs?], 
as  though  she  would  requite  the  defect  of  a  shell  on  their  back, 
nature,  neere  the  head   [tail?],  hath  placed  a  fiat  white  stone,  or 

rather  testaceous  concretion. 

o  o  o  o  o  o 

*'  Nor  is  it  onely  of  rarity,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  of 
existency,  or  really  any  such  stone  in  the  head  of  a  Toad  at  all. 
For  although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  affirm  it,  yet  the 
Writers  of  Mineralls  and  naturall  speculators,  are  of  another  beliefe, 
conceiving  the  stones  which  beare  this  name  to  bo  a  Minerall 
concretion,  nor  to  be  found  in  animalls,  but  in  fields ;  and  therefore 
Boetius  de  Boos  referres  it  to  Asteria,  or  some  kind  of  Lapis 
iiellarisy  and  plainely  conchuleth,  *  they  are  found  in  fields,  not- 
withstanding that  ancient  writers  pertinaciously  aflirm  that  they  are 
produced  in  the  head  of  the  toad.' 

**  Lastly,  if  any  such  thing  there  be,  yet  must  it  not  for  ou<;ht 
I  see,  bo  taken  as  we  receive  it,  for  a  loose  and  moveable  stone,  but 
rather  a  concretion  of  the  crany  it  selfe  ;  for  (tlio  Toad)  bein«]j  of  an 
earthy  temper,  living  in  the  earth,  and  as  some  say  feeding  thereon, 
such  indurations  may  sometimes  happen ;  and  thus  when  Brassa- 
volus  after  a  long  search  had  discovered  one,  he  affirmes  it  was 
rather  the  forehead  bone  petrified,  then  a  stone  within  the  crany ; 
and  of  this  boleefe  was  Gosner.  All  which  considered,  we  must 
with  circumspection  receive  those  stones,  which  commonly  beare 
this   name,   much    lesse   beleeve   the   traditions,   that   in  envy    to 
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mankinde  they  are  cast  ont  or  swallowed  down  by  the  Toad,  which 
cannot  consist  with  Anatomy."     o     o     o     o     o     o 

Extraordinary  virtues  wera  attribnted  to  the  "  toad-stone  '*  in  the 
16th  oentory;  it  was  held  to  he  a  protection  against  poison,  and 
was  often  set  in  rings.  That  this  belief  was  rife  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  is  shown  by  the  lines  in  "  As  yon  like  it,**  Book  IL  1. 

"  Sweet  are  the  qms  of  adrenitj 
Which,  like  the  toad,  aglr  and  Tonomous, 
Wean  yet  a  precioiu  jewel  in  hit  head.** 

Tlie  following  is  a  transcript  ^  of  Mr.  Gannington's  Note  "  On  a 
Crapandine  Locket,  found  in  SU  John's  chnrohyard,  IX*vizes,  by 
AVilliam  Cunnington,  F.G.S."  "  In  the  year  1838,  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Phipps,  the  Rector  of  Devises,  made  some  improvements  in  the 
chnrchyardi  The  footpath,  which  before  passed  in  a  very  irregular 
and  nnseemly  manner  among  the  graves,  was  diverted  and  carried 
under  the  wall  to  the  East.  In  making  these  alterations  much  of 
the  surface  was  necessarily  disturbed  and  amongst  the  earth  taken 
from  an  old  grave  was  found  the  small  locket  or  padlock,  which  is 
represented  in  the  subjoined  woodcut 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. 


Fi08.  1  &  2.— "Crapandine  Ix)cket"  (fijj^.  1,  front  view,  fig.  2,  profile),  formed  of 

two  circular  palatal  fish -teeth  of  Lepplotui  uutximtts,  Wagner, 
=  Spharodtu  gigti9,  Ag. 

Fio.  3, — Upper  and  convex  outer  surface.    Fio.  4. — Under  and  concave  inner 

surface 

Fio.  5. — Profile  or  side  view,  of  a  detached  tooth  of  Zepidotvt, 

"  It  is  formed  of  two  of  the  round  smooth  (enamelled)  teeth  of 
Spharodu8  gigas  (Crapaudines)  set  together  in  an  omamcmtal  l»an<i 
of  metal,  to  which  the  loop  of  the  locket  is  attached.  The  metallic 
l»art8  have  been  well  gilded  and  are  in  good  preservation.  The 
key-hole  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  teeth,  and  some  remains 
of  the  wards  of  the  lock  may  still  be  seen  inside.  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
C.H.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  examined  the  locket, 
and,  judging  from  the  ornamentation,  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  of  later 
(late  than  the  16th  century.     He  has  never  seen  a  similar  object." 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  "W.  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  for  the  illustration, 
and  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  B.  Howard  Cunnington,  of  Devizes,  for  a  copy  of  this  paper, 
extracted  from  the  "Wilts  Archasological  Magasiae/'  1870,  No.  xxxV.,  p.  249. 
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III. — WoODWARDIAM   MuSETJM  N0TE8. 

Abnormal  Fobms  of  Spirifera  line  at  a  (Martin). 
By  F.  R.  CowPER  Reed,  B.  A.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  XI.) 

A  SERIES  of  speoimens  showing  suocessive  stages  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  a  remarkable  malformation  of  this  species  seems  to 
me  quite  worth  recording.  The  specimens  are  all  from  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  of  Settle. 

The  normal  and  common  form  of  Spinfera  lineata  is  well-known ; 
and  its  varieties — Sp,  imhrtcata  of  Sowerby,  Phillips  and  McCoy, 
and  Sp.  elliptica  of  Phillips  are  likewise  constantly  met  with  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  wide  gaps  between  the  typical  form 
and  its  varieties  can  be  bridged  over  by  the  examination  of  a  large 
series  of  individuals,  so  that  Davidson  has  grouped  these  three 
forms  under  one  specific  name. 

The  variation  from  the  typical  form  Sp.  lineata  occurs  in  two 
directions ;  first,  in  the  surface  ornamentation,  by  the  thickening  nnd 
widening  of  the  concentric  lines  on  the  exterior  of  the  valves,  until 
they  become  the  well-marked  flattened  lamellsB  of  Sowerby*s  Sp. 
imbrtcata  ;  this  change  is  also  accompanied  by  the  production  of 
longitudinal  fimbriations  which  are  foreshadowed  by  fine  striaa  in 
some  specimens  of  the  typical  form. 

The  second  direction  in  which  variation  occurs  is  in  the  Hhape 
of  the  shell ;  from  subcircular  it  becomes  transversely  elliptical ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  ridged  up  into  a  longitudinal 
mesial  fob),  while  a  corresponding  sinus  is  formed  in  the  ventral 
valve,  as  seen  in  Sp,  elliptica.  There  are  transitional  forms  to  be 
found  in  this  case  also,  showing  intermediate  characters. 

In  some  species  of  Sp.  imbricata  I  have  also  noticed  a  tendency 
for  the  shell  to  become  somewhat  transversely  oval.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  in  this  species  there  is  a  great  range  of  variation  from  the 
typical  form,  but  in  addition  to  these  normal  varieties  I  have  recently 
detected  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  a  number  of  specimens 
showing  stages  in  the  development  of  an  abnormal  yet  nearly 
symmetrical  and  regularly  occurring  deviation.  They  exhibit  the 
following  characters : — 

(1)  A  tendency  to  become  transversely  elliptical  without  acquiring 
the  surface  ornamentation  of  fitie  striae  found  in  Sp.  elliptica. 

(2)  The  development  in  the  ventral  valve  of  a  mesial  furrow  of 
peculiar  form.  The  normal  ventral  sinus  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  this  species  is  broad,  rounded  and  shallow,  and  runs  from  near 
the  beak  to  the  front  edge  of  the  shell,  causing  a  gentle  and  regular 
sinuation  of  the  margin. 

In  these  peculiar  individuals,  however,  the  mesial  furrow  com- 
mences irregularly  as  a  short  indentation,  which  is  continuous  and 
of  equal  depth,  extendi!)g  in  some  cases  nearly  from  the  umbo  to 
the  front  margin,  or  only  from  the  middle  of  the  valve  ;  or  it  consists 
of  an  irregular  series  of  indentations  of  varying  depth ;  or  it  exists 
merely  as  a  slight  groove  on  the  anterior  border. 
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In  the  first  stages  of  development  it  may  assume  any  one  of  these 
forms. 

Subsequently  the  indentation  or  groove  becomes  so  accentuated 
as  to  divide  the  shell  nearly  into  two  lobes. 

(3)  Concurrently  with  this  modification  of  the  ventral  valve,  a 
sharp  narrow  depression  is  developed  in  a  very  similar  manner 
on  the  dorsal  valve :  and  this  groove  increases  in  depth  and  joins 
its  fellow  on  the  ventral  valve  at  the  anterior  margin. 

The  shells  in  which  this  constriction  in  each  valve  is  strongly 
developed  have  consequently  a  most  abnormal  shape. 

That  the  malformation  is  not  due  to  accidents  of  preservation 
seems  obvious  by  our  possession  of  specimens  showing  various  and 
progressive  degrees  of  its  development.  It  seems  that  an  interruption 
in  the  growth  of  the  shell  must  have  taken  place  along  the  median 
line  of  each  valve.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  an 
internal  parasite,  or  of  some  foreign  body  accidentally  introduced ; 
or  to  disease  in  the  mantle ;  or  to  the  external  application  of  pressure 
during  the  life  of  the  brachiopod,  is  not  clear. 

In  the  majority  of  brachiopods  we  know  that  the  sinus  occurs  in 
the  ventral  valve  and  the  fold  in  the  dorsal  valve,  though  this  fold 
is  occasionally  marked  by  a  longitudinal  furrow. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  Spin/era  Urii  (Fleming)  from  the 
Carboniferous,  and  in  the  closely-allied  Spirifera  Clannyana  (King) 
from  the  Permian,  a  slight  indentation  in  the  front  edge,  and  shallow 
mesial  furrows  in  both  the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves  ;  these,  however, 
are  regularly  and  symmetrically  developed.  Still  their  presence  is 
suggestive. 

There  are  some  curious  malformations  in  Streptorhynehfis  crenistria, 
from  the  Carboniferous,  figured  by  Davidson  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  British  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda,  pi.  xxxvii.  figs.  4,  5.  These 
likewise  seem  to  be  due  to  interruption  in  growth,  and  may  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  produced  the  more  symmetrical 
grooves  in  the  specimens  of  Sp.  lineaia  above  described. 

A  strangely  distorted  form,  named  Strepiis  Grayii,  from  the 
Wenlock  Limestone  (figured  Dav.  Silur.  Brach.  pi.  xiii.  figs.  14-22) 
has  its  right  or  left  half  twisted  higher  than  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently both  valves  are  longitudinally  divided  by  a  sharply  curved 
line.  Were  it  not  for  the  twisting,  this  form  would  closely  resemble 
our  abnormal  Sp,  lineata  externally. 

In  a  few  specimens  of  a  Terebratula  from  the  Fullers'  Earth  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  indenta- 
tions occur  in  both  valves  of  a  precisely  similar  appearance  as 
those  in  the  abnormal  Spirifera ;  and  they  seem  to  have  arisen  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  exaggerated  forms  of  some  bilobed  TerehratuJa  and  Wald- 
heimiie  and  of  Orthia  hiloha  from  the  Wenlock  Limestone  caused 
Baron  von  Buch  to  compare  them  with  one  another ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  differences  of  internal  structure,  Davidson  says  that  similar 
causes  may  easily  have  been  at  work  in  each  case. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  in  these  specimens  of  Spirifera 
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we  have  to  do  not  with  a  specifio  variation  but  with  an  ahnonnality 
produced  by  something  interrnpting  the  seoreting  action  ot  the 
mantle :  whether  this  was  a  foreign  substance,  a  parasite,  a  diseaHe, 
or  a  constantly  recurring  similar  accident,  I  have  not  suflicient  data 
at  present  to  decide.  As  far  as  I  know  no  similar  series  of  forms 
has  been  elsewhere  described ;  and  in  the  Wood  ward  ian  Museuin 
we  have  iione  from  any  other  locality. 

EXPLAXATION   OF  PLATE  IX. 

(The  fi^irm  are  numbered  to  indicate  the  snccessive  stages  in  the  derolopment  of 
the  abnormal  features  as  exhibited  iu  the  series  of  8|)ecimeus  of  Sptri/era  luttata 
from  the  Carboniferous  of  Settle.) 

Fios.  1, 1  A.  Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects.     First  and  earliest  stage. 

,y  2.  Ventral  aspect. 

„  3,  30.  Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects. 

„  4.  Anterior  aspect. 

,,  5.  Ditto,     ditto. 

„  6f  6a.  Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects, 

n  7.  Anterior  aapect. 

,,  8, 8a.  Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects. 

„  9,9a,9d.  Dorsal,  ventral,  and  anterior  aspects  of  the  most  abnormal  specimen. 


IV.— On  a  Nkw  Species  of  jDiscites  (Discites  Hibfrsicus)  fbom 
TUB  LowBB  Cabbonifbrous  Limestonb  of  Ikklani). 

By  AuTUUs  H.  Foord,  F.G.S.  ;  and  G.  C.  Crick,  Assoc. U.S.M.,  F.6.S., 

of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Uistory). 

I^HE  specimen  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  commuuica- 
tiou  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  writers  from  the  Carl)unirerou8 
Limestone,  near  Dublin.  Although  one  side  of  the  specimen  is 
covered  by  matrix,  yet  the  other  side  and  the  periphery  are  so 
splendidly  preserved,  aud  the  shell  has  not  been  distorted  during 
fossilisation,  that  the  characters  of  the  fossil  can  be  accurately 
determined  (see  Woodcut,  p.  254). 

The  specimen  belongs  to  M -Coy's  genus  Discites,  but  differs,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  any  species  hitherto 
descrilKjd. 

The  shell  is  discoid,  compressed  laterally,  and  composed  of  rather 
more  than  two  volutions,  which  increase  rather  slowly  in  dianioter. 
The  extreme  tip  of  the  shell,  possibly  a  length  of  about  one  milli- 
metre but  not  more,  has  been  broken  off  in  developing  the  inner 
whorl  from  the  matrix.  The  apex  is  bluntly  jwinted,  and  the 
whorls  begin  in  a  wide  curve  which  is  free  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  a  volution,  from  which  stage  the  outer  whorl  comes  in  contact 
with  the  inner  for  the  rest  of  the  growth  of  the  shell.  ^Ihus  the 
young  shell  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  volution  is  simply  curved. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  free  or  earlier  portion  of  the  shell 
is  sulicircular,  becoming  in  the  outer  whorl  subquadrato  with  the 
lateral  angles  rounded.  The  sides  are  ilattene<l,  and  in  the  second 
whorl  a  well-maiked,  shallow  depression  occupies  the  outer  hull  of 
the  lateral  area.  The  periphery  is  sulcato,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
a  subangular  ridge,  and  is  about  one  half  the  width  of  the  side 
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exclusive  of  ihe  inner  area  or  nmbilical  slope.  The  inner  area  in 
the  young  is  convex  and  imperfectly  defined ;  in  the  adnlt  it  becomes 
flattened,  slopes  outwards  from  the  umbilioos  and  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  periphery  in  width. 

The  characters  of  the  septa  and  snture-lines,  as  well  as  the  length 
of  the  body-chamber,  are  not  known,  since  the  test  is  preserved  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  specimen. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  shell  bears  well- 
marl^ed  crenulated  longitudinal  lines ;  these  become  less  marked  as 
the  shell  increases  in  growth  and  finally  disappear.  On  the  inner 
area  they  disappear  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
whorl ;  on  the  sides,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  whorl ; 
and  on  the  periphery,  some  at  the  end  of  the  second  third  of  the 
second  whorl  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  the  same  whorl,  t.e.  at  about 
one- fourth  of  the  whorl  from  the  aperture. 

The  periphery  at  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  of  the  second  whorl, 
t.6.  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  whorl  in  the  specimen,  bears 
seven  nearly  equidistant,  longitudinal,  feebly  crenulated  lines,  one 
median  and  three  on  either  side,  the  outermost  on  either  side  being 
upon  the  subangular  margin  of  the  periphery.  The  two  lines,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  disappear  at  about  the  end  of  the 
second  whorl,  and  the  rest  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  third 
of  the  same  whorl  (see  D  in  Woodcut,  p.  254). 

The  lateral  area  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  whorl  bears 
seven  nearly  equidistant  longitudinal  lines.  Counting  from  the 
peripheral  margin,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh  lines  are  crenulated, 
the  rest  plain.  The  third  is  a  very  feebly- marked,  plain  line  and 
soon  disappears,  leaving  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  whorl 
the  wide  space  between  the  second  and  third  lines  noted  below. 
The  seventh  line  is  followed  by  a  plain  line  which  eventually 
becomes  the  umbilical  margin.  Inside  this  line  three  other  lines 
are  seen,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  having  just  lost  its  crenulations. 
The  thii*d  line  appears  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  antiperipheral 
area,  but  this  point  cannot  bb  satisfactorily  determined  since  the 
whole  of  this  area  is  not  visible  at  this  spot 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  of  the  second  whorl,  i.e.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  whorl  in  the  specimen,  the  lateral  area 
bears  six  longitudinal  lines.  The  two  outer  lines  are  very  fine  and 
plain ;  the  two  next  inner  are  distinctly  crenulated  ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fine,  uncrenulated,  somewhat  indistinct  line,  and  then  a 
crenulated  line  Then  follows  the  umbilical  margin,  which  becomes 
more  marked  as  the  shell  increases  in  size,  and  inside  this  margin  is 
a  single  feebly  crenulated  line.  The  lines  on  the  lateral  area  are 
equidistant  with  the  exception  of  the  second  and  third  (counting 
from  the  peripheral  margin),  the  space  between  these  being  twice 
as  great  as  the  space  between  any  other  two  adjacent  lines  (see  C  in 
Woodcut,  p.  254). 

Tlie  surface  of  the  test  especially  on  the  outer  whorl  is  covered 
by  very  fine  lines  of  growth,  which,  crossing  the  whorls  somewhat 
obliquely  backward,  curve  sigmoidally  on  the  sides,  and,  becoming 
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more  pronoDnoed  at  the  peripheral  margin,  make  a  deep,  suhangular, 
back wardly -directed  sinus  on  the  periphery. 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  last  fourth  of  the  second  whorl,  t.e.» 
at  about  the  half  of  the  outer  whorl  in  the  specimen,  a  constriction 
follows  the  course  of  the  lines  of  growth  and  probably  marks  the 
position  of  a  former  aperture ;  a  similar  but  less  distinct  constriction 
occurs  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  of  the  last  wborl. 

A  small  portion  of  the  test  is  wanting  on  the  periphery  near  the 
aperture,  and  the  underlying  cast  of  the  body-chamber  presents 
a  roughened  surface,  the  rugosities  increasing  in  size  towards 
the  centre  of  the  peripheral  area  and  forming  interrupted,  feebly- 
curved  lines  having  their  convexity  forwards.  Doubtless,  these  are 
epidermids  which  reproduce  the  surface  of  the  mantle  at  this  part. 

The  dimensions,  of  the  specimen  are  as  follows : — 

Diameter  ...  ...  ...  •••  72  mm. 

Width  of  umbilicus  (between  sutures)  ...  33  „ 

,,  „        (      ,,      margins)  ...  about  42  „ 

Greatest  thickness  of  last  whorl        ...  ...  about  21.5  „ 

Height  of  last  whorl  at  greatest  diameter  of  shell  24  „ 

Width  of  periphery  at  „  „  10  „ 

„  ,,        commencement  of  last  whorl  7  „ 

The  species  with  which  the  fossil  just  described  may  be  compared 

are  DiseileB  diacorSt  M'Coy  ;  ^  Diacitea  diacoideua,  de  Eoniuck,'  sp. ; 

and  Diacitea  compresaua,  J.  Sowerby,'  sp. 

From  Diacitea  diacora,  M'Coy,  the  shell  under  consideration  differs 

in  having  fewer  and  more  compressed  whorls,  fewer  longitudinal 

lines  on  the  sides,  a  sulcate  periphery  with  longitudinal  lines,  and 

also  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  growth. 

It  di€fers  from  Diacitea  diacoideua,  de  Eoniuck,  sp.,  in  being  less 
compressed^  in  having  fewer  whorls,  the  longitudinal  lines  on  the 
lateral  area  crenulated,  and  in  having  longitudinal  lines  on  the 
periphery. 

Diacitea  compreaaua,  J.  Sowerby,  sp.,  has  more  compressed  and 
more  numerous  whorls,  a  nearly  smooth  shell  and  the  longitudinal 
lines  on  the  lateral  area  do  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  first  whorl. 
Its  umbilical  margin  is  more  angular  and  its  periphery  more  concave. 

We  therefore  propose  to  regard  the  specimen  as  representing  a 
new  species  and  to  call  it  Diacitea  Hibernicua,  Its  specific  characters 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Diacitea  Hibernicua^  sp.  nov. 
[non  Nautilus  HibernicuSy  d'Orbiguy,   Pal.  univ.,  vol.  i.  pi.  ci.  figs.  2,  3.     1847.] 

Discoid,  compressed  ;  whorls  rather  more  than  two  ;  the  first  half 

^  Xautihis  {Discites)  discora,  F.  M'Coy,  Synopsis  of  the  characters  of  the  Cnrboni- 
feroiw  Liraestoiie  Fossils  of  Ireland,  1844,  p.  17,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  5.  See  also  Xnnfiius 
diHcorn  (M*Coy)  L.-G.  de  Koninck,  Fauno  du  calcaire  carbonifere  de  la  Helgi(|iie 
(Annales  du  rausee  royal  d'histoire  naturello  de  Belgique,  Pala^ont.  ser.,  vol.  ii.), 
part  i.,  1878,  p.  143,  pi.  xxx.,  fig.  8. 

'^  Nautilus  discoideus,  L.-G.  de  Koniuck,  rip.  cit.j  p.  133,  pi.  xxv.  fig.  3. 

'  ElUpsoliteB  cofnpressm,  J.  Sowerby,  Min.  Conch.,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  pi.  xxxviii ,  1813. 
See  also  Itiscitea  eomprenaus,  A.  H.  Foord,  Cat.  Foss  Ceph.  Brit.  Mus,,  ])art  2,  fig.  11, 
pp.  86  and  91.  Nautilus  [Biscitts)  mutabiliaj  M'Coy,  op.  cit.  p.  18,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  7,  is 
a  synoDym  of  Sowerby* s  species. 
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whorl  free,  the  rest  only  just  in  ooDtaot;  whorl  sabcironlar  in 
section  iu  the  young,  sabquailrat^  \n  the  adult ;  periphery  ounvez  in 
tlie  free  portion,  couoave  in  the  last  whorl  anil  about  one-half  of  the 
width  oi  the  side  exclusive  of  the  nmbilicol  slope ;  sides  flattened ; 
surface  of  the  young  shell,  also  the  iuner  and  a  portion  of  the  outer 
whurl  ornaraented  with  longitudinal,  mostly  crenulated,  lines;  the 
last  whorl  bearing  bock  ward  ly -directed,  transverse,  sigmoidal  lines 
of  growth,  which  form  a  deep,  backwardly-direol«d,  eubaogular 
sinus  on  the  periphery.     Septa  and  siphuncle  not  observed. 


Dueita  Bibtntiau,  sp.  dot.,  Lo««r  Cvbonifemus  limMtons,  nssr  Dublin. — 

A,  lateral  view  of  the  trpe-apecinien;  DBtuiul  size. 

B,  |ieripheral  Tiew  of  the  eame  ;  natural  size. 

C,  lateral  aspect  of  the  portiaa  of  the  vharl  between  the  letten  a  and  i  in  A  ; 

aomeirllaC  enlarged. 

D,  the  portion  of  tbe  peiipliery  between  the  letters  e  and  d  in  A ;  aomcwhM 

enlarged. 

y.  — On  the  Tsioknisb,   Expansion,  and   REstLTiNO   Elevation 

OF  Hahine  Dbfositb. 

Bj  the  Rbt,   O.   FiauBB,   M.A.,   F.0.8. 

WHBN  one  refers  baok  to  such  a  paper  as  that  by  Babbage  on 
the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,'  one  feels  bnmilinted  by 
the  little  advance  which  has  been  made  in  certain  branches  of 
dynamical  geology  within  the  last  sixty  years.  That  paper  contains 
a  full  and  elaborate  account  of  the  plan  and  history  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  remarkable  changes  of  level  which  its  site  has  nnder- 
'  Read  March  13,  IS34 ;  tindei  which  date  see  full  abatraet  in  Proc.  Qeol.  Soc. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  72.     For  paper  in  full  aee  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  Tol.  iiL  p.  186. 
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gone;  and  the  aatbor  speculates  among  other  caases  npon  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  underlying  rocks,  owing  to  changes 
of  temperature  arising  from  its  being  situated  in  a  volcanic  district, 
and  he  is  thence  led  to  speculate  on  the  larger  question  of  the 
depression  and  elevation  of  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  through 
the  fall  and  rise  of  the  isogeotherms,  caused  by  denudation  and 
deposition  respectively.  He  concludes  his  paper  (which  he  had 
kept  by  him  for  many  years)  with  the  following  sentence :  "  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  really  existing  causes,  yet  the  sufficiency  of  the  theory 
for  explaining  all  the  phenomena  can  only  be  admitted,  when  it  shall 
have  been  shown  that  their  power  is  fully  adequate  to  produce  all  the 
observed  effects.*' 

In  this  passage  Babbage  shows  his  perception  of  the  truth  that, 
while  certain  known  causes  may  undoubtedly  operate  in  a  certain 
direction,  the  question  of  '*  how  much  ?  "  must  be  answered  before 
it  oan  be  decided  whether  the  phenomena  can  be  attributed  entirely 
to  them. 

Without  knowing  what  Babbage  had  been  doing.  Sir  John  Herschel 
oommnnicated  a  similar  theory  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  isogeotherins 
in  a  letter  from  the  Cape,  dated  February,  1836,  and  sent  to  Lyell* 
His  opinion  appears  to  have  been  in  most  respects  that  which  I  have 
myself  formulated,  namely,  that  the  Earth's  crust'  rests  in  a  state 
of  approximate  hydrostatic  equilibrium  ^  upon  a  molten  substratum. 
The  law  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  is  simply,  that  the  weight  of  a 
mass  floating  in  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of 
fluid  which  it  displaces.  If  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  perfectly 
flexible  this  law  would  be  applicable  to  every  vertical  prism  into 
which  it  might  be  supposed  divided  ;  but  since  it  is  not  perfectly 
flexible  wo  must  consider  areas  which  are  large  in  comparison  of 
its  thickness,  and  then,  if  material  were  to  be  denuded  off  one  area, 
it  would  rise,  because  it  was  lightened,  while  the  area  to  which  the 
material  was  transferred  would  sink,  because  it  was  weighted.  All 
the  while  the  effective  level  of  the  liquid  substratum  would  not  be 
altered  by  the  mere  transfer  of  material.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
crust  is  only  twenty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  such  an  area  as  the  delta 
of  a  large  river  would  probably  admit  of  the  adjustment  taking 
place :  much  more  might  we  expect  this  to  occur  were  the  area 
comparable  to  that  of  a  continent,  or  to  the  seaward  extension  of 
the  detritus  from  one. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  answers  to  the 
two  following  questions  of  "how  much?" — (1)  what  thickness  of 
deposit  under  certain  conditions  could  be  accumulated  in  a  sea  of  a 
given  depth  ?  and  (2)  to  what  height  above  the  sea-level  could  the 
deposit  be  subsequently  elevated  owing  to  the  access  of  heat  from 
beneath? 

Let  us  then  imagine  a  continent  bordered  by  a  not  very  deep 

*  Proc.  Geo!.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  648  and  696. 

Ci 


'  Physics  of  the  Earth* s  Crust,  chap.  x.  2nd  edition 
'  American  geologists  have  called  this  '*  Isostacy." 


i» 
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Bea,  and  that  tbe  deposition  of  sediment  Las  not  yet  oommenoed. 
The  isogeotherms  ander  both  areas  would  then  be  sensibly  stationary, 
and  tbe  flow  of  heat  steady  under  both  areas.  Next  suppose  denu- 
dation to  oomnience  over  the  continental  area,  and  that  sediment  is 
deposited  on  the  sea  bottom.  The  land  will  begin  to  rise,  and  the 
sea  bottom  to  sink.  Whether  this  goes  on  equably,  or  by  jerks 
accompanied  by  earthquakes,  does  not  concern  us  now.  By  the  law 
of  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  possible  will 
depend  upon  the  relative  densities  of  the  liquid  substratum,  and  of 
the  crust,  which  is  pressed  down  into  it,  because  a  limit  will  be  imposed 
by  the  obvious  circumstance  that  the  deposit  must  cease  to  aoonmu- 
late,  at  least  as  a  marine  deposit,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
water.  After  this  has  happened,  the  detrital  matter  will  be  pushed 
forward  beyond  the  new  coast  line  thus  formed,  so  that  on  the  large 
scale  the  entire  deposit  will  have  a  character  of  false  bedding. 

I'he  simple  calculations  on  which  the  following  estimates  are 
based  are  given  in  the  appended  note. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the  densities  of  the  orust, 
and  of  the  liquid  substratum  on  which  it  floats.  I  see  none  more 
probable  than  those  which  I  have  assumed  in  my  Physics  of  the 
Earth's  Crust,  viz.,  2*68  (a  fair  average  for  granite)  fur  the  crust, 
and  2*96  (a  fair  average  for  basalt)  for  the  substratum.  We  ought 
also  to  know  the  density  of  the  deposit,  which  may  be  put  with 
considerable  probability  at  2*5,  after  consolidation.  Since  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  deposit  will  depress  the  crust  into  the  substratum, 
we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  original  crust  will 
maintain  its  thickness  unaltered,  or  whether  some  of  it  will  be  melted 
off.  It  is  obvious  that  on  the  average  the  substratum,  where  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  underside  of  the  crust,  cannot  be  able  to  supply 
heat  to  the  crust  more  rapidly  than  it  is  carried  off  by  conduction  to 
the  surface.,  otherwise  the  average  crust  would  be  constantly  growing 
thinner,  instead  of  thicker  as  it  must  do.  Still,  if  tbe  bottom  of  the 
crust  was  depressed  into  the  substratum,  it  might  be  argued  that  it 
would  reach  hotter  layers,  where  it  would  be  melted.  But  since  the 
heat  in  a  liquid  capable  of  convection  cannot  become  rapidly  hotter 
from  the  surface  downwards,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  much 
melting  would  occur  from  that  cause.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  thickness  arising  from  the  addition  of  the  deposit  would 
retard  the  flow  of  heat,  and  since  there  is  i*eason  to  think  that  the  sub- 
stratum is  somewhat  above  the  melting  temperature,*  some  thinning 
of  the  orust  below  might  arise  from  this  cause.  The  most  probable 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  that,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the 
action  of  the  substratum  will  have  reduced  the  new  crust,  which 
will  consist  of  the  deposit  and  what  remains  of  the  original  crust,  io 
the  average  thickness,  that  is  to  the  original  thickness  of  the  crust  at 
the  place  in  question.    But  we  have  in  the  appended  note  considered 

*  See  the  Aatbor*B  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  ch.  ri.  Prof.  Bartoli  found  the 
temperature  of  lava  issuing  from  an  underground  gallery  at  Etna,  in  1893,  to  be 
100U°  C,  and  after  flowing  a  mile  it  was  870°  C,  and  still  liquid.  This  shows  that 
it  wai  above  the  melting  temperature  at  its  first  appearing. 
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these  two  oases — firstly  that  in  wbiob  none  of  the  orust  is  melted 
off,  and  seoondly  that  in  which  the  thiokness  of  the  deposit  and 
old  crust  together  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  onginal  crust.  The 
results  are  that,  in  the  case  of  none  being  melted  off,  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit  which  could  accumulate,  so  as  just  to  reach  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  would  be  4*26  times  the  depth  of  the  sea.  And  in  the 
second  case,  where  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  and  old  crust  together 
is  reduced  by  melting  off  to  the  original  thickness  of  the  crust,  the 
depth  of  the  deposit  to  fill  up  the  sea  would  be  10-9  times  the  depth 
of  the  sea.  These  estimates  depend  upon  the  densities  assumed  ; 
but  they  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  thickness  of  the  original 
orust. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  rise  of  the  isogeotherms  produced 
by  tlie  covering,  or  "  blanketing  "  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  crust 
by  the  new  deposit,  and  to  estimate  the  resulting  expansion  of  both. 
This  is  the  important  question  started  by  Babbage,  but,  so  far  as  I 
sm  aware,  no  estimate  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  liquid  substratum.  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  crust  has  sunk  while  being  loaded, 
is  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  presence  of  a  liquid  substratum.^ 

It  is  clear  that  a  temperature,  perhaps  rather  above  that  of  fusion, 
would  be  maintained  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  crust,  and  that  heat 
would  flow  upwards  out  of  the  old  crust  into  the  fresh  deposit; 
and  also  out  of  the  substratum  into  the  old  crust.  Meanwhile  the 
temperature  at  the  top  of  the  deposit  would  always  be  that  of  the 
sea-bottom,  which  we  may  consider  to  be  zero ;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crust  may  be  taken  to  be  the  melting  tempera- 
ture. We  shall  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  if  we  consider  the 
orust,  when  under  normal  conditions,  to  show  a  regular  increase  of 
temperature  with  the  depth,  say  one  degree  F.  for  51  feet  of  descent; 
and  if  the  deposition  of  sediment  was  to  cease,  an  equable  rate  of 
increase  would  after  a  long  time  be  re-established  in  the  area  under 
consideration,  though  perhaps  with  a  lower  gradient  than  the  normal 
one  on  account  of  a  possible  increase  of  thickness  of  the  crust ;  and 
the  longer  the  time,  the  more  exactly  would  this  equable  rate  be 
attained.  Suppose  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  flow  of 
heat  was  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  sea  was  filled  up.  The 
surface  of  the  water  being  reached,  it  is  clear  that  no  further 
marine  deposit  could  take  place.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
suppose  the  heat  to  be  free  to  flow  again.  Then  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  interval  the  flow  will  again  become  steady,  and  the 
gradient  become  an  equable  one,  but  until  this  is  accomplished 
more  heat  will  enter  from  below  than  escapes  at  the  surface ;  so 

*  Astronomers  admit  this.  Professor  Newcomb  says  *' We  have  next  to  consider 
the  effect  of  viscosity  of  the  earth.  Those  geologists  who  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  regard  it  as  well  established  that  the  earth  yields  under  the 
weight  of  deposits  as  if  it  were  a  thin  crust  floating  upon  a  liquid  interior  and  there- 
fore must  be  a  viscous  solid  if  a  solid  at  all." — Monthly  Notices  of  the  Roy.  Ast. 
Soc.,  March,  1892. 

Prof.  Harkness  of  the  U.S.A.  Navv  writes  of  the  plausibility  of  the  theory  of 
hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  crust  in  his  great  work  on  the  Solar  Parallax,  etc. 

DSCADB  in. — TOL.   X. — HO.    TI.  17 
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that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  oolumn  will  be  raised,  and 
it  will  expand.  This  expansion,  however,  will  not  alter  its  weight, 
so  that  it  will  continue  to  float  with  its  bstse  still  immersed  at  the 
same  depth  in  the  substratum  as  before  expansion  began.  The  head 
of  the  column  would  consequently  rise  above  the  sea-level,  and  con- 
tribute its  share  towards  the  formation  of  an  elevated  plateau.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  supposition  we  have  made  that  the  flow  of  heat  is 
held  in  abeyance  will  give  the  height  of  the  plateau  too  great,  because 
the  column  will  really  begin  to  swell  upwards  immediately  that  the 
blanketing  by  the  deposit  commences,  and  the  sea-level  will  be 
reached,  and  deposition  cease,  sooner  in  nature  than  in  the  case 
supposed,  because  what  would  actually  happen  would  be,  that  when 
the  deposit  had  attained  such  a  thickness  that  the  expansion  going 
on  during  its  deposition  had  brought  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
then  no  more  could  be  deposited,  and  it  would  be  only  the  balance 
of  heat  due  after  that,  to  make  the  flow  steady  and  the  gradient 
equable,  which  would  be  actually  efficient  to  raise  a  plateau.  In 
fact,  if  the  rate  of  deposition  were  sufficiently  slow,  it  is  conceivable 
that  no  plateau  at  all  might  be  formed,  the  sea  being  just  filled  up 
by  the  expanded  column.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  coarse 
deposits,  which  are  more  rapidly  accumulated,  might  be  raised  into 
higher  plateaus  than  finer  ones. 

To  obtain  the  alteration  in  volume  due  to  the  expansion,  we 
require  to  know  the  melting  point  of  the  substratum,  and  also  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  rock.  Dr.  Carl  Barus  found  the  melting 
temperature  of  Diabase  to  be  about  11 00°  (J.  or  2012°  F.;  while 
Professors  Riicker  and  Roberts- Austen  have  determined  that  of  the 
Basalt  of  Rowley  Regis  to  be  about  920°  C.  or  1688°  F.»  We  shall 
not  be  very  far  wrong  therefore  if  we  put  the  temperature  of  the 
substratum  at  2000°  F.  The  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  rock 
has  been  investigated  by  several  experimenters,  and  for  the  voluminal 
expansion  may  be  taken  as  00000215  for  l°Fahr. 

In  the  appended  note  a  simple  expression  is  found  for  the 
voluminal  expansion  of  the  column,  consisting  of  the  new  deposit 
and  the  old  crust,  after  the  flow  of  heat  has  become  steady  and  the 
gradient  again  equable.  In  the  first  case  examined,  when  there  is 
no  melting  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  crust,  the  expansion  would 
be  009  of  the  original  depth  of  the  sea.  Thus,  if  the  sea  were  a 
mile  deep,  the  expansion  of  the  column  would  be  475  feet. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  and  what 
remains  unmelted  of  the  original  crust  is  su])posed  equal  to  the 
original  thickness  of  the  crust  (which  seems  probable),  the  expansion 
has  been  found  in  terms  of  that  thickness  and  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
Thus,  if  the  crust  were  twenty  miles  thick,  and  the  original  depth  of 
the  sea  were  one  mile,  the  expansion  of  the  column  after  the  sea 
was  filled  up  would  be  1800  feet. 

The  amounts  of  expansion  obtained  here  are  voluminal.  And  con- 
sidering that  lateral  expansion  would  be  prevented  by  the  adjacent 

>  See  <<  Appendix  to  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,"  p.  19. 
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parts,  it  seems  proper,  as  we  have  done,  to  assifrn  the  whole  to 
vertical  elevation.  Whether  this  was  aocompanied  by  crumpling 
or  not  would  not  affect  the  amount  of  elevation ;  but,  seeing  that  the 
horizontal  expansion  at  any  given  depth  would  be  only  one- third 
of  the  voluminal  expansion  at  that  depth,  there  could  be  but  very 
little  crumpling  at  any  given  place  in  the  rocks,  and  there  seems 
no  means  by  which  the  crumpling  could  be  localized. 

Our  estimates,  as  alreculy  explained,  have  been  made  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  expansion  of  the  column  does  not  commence 
until  the  sea  has  been  filled  up,  instead  of  the  two  processes  going 
on  together,  as  in  nature  they  would  do;  so  that  the  rising  sea- 
bottom  would  meet  the  falling  sediment,  and  the  sea  get  filled  up 
with  a  less  thickness  of  deposit,  while  only  the  balance  of  heat 
still  required  to  make  the  flow  steady,  acting  upon  a  less  thickness 
of  deposit  than  we  have  estimated,  oould  be  appealed  to  for  the 
elevation  of  the  plateau. 

A  depth  of  1000  fathoms  is  the  limit  of  what  Mr.  Murray  calls 
the  Transitional  area  of  the  ocean  ;  ^  all  beyond  being  classed  as 
abysmal.  It  seems,  then,  that  a  mile  is  an  excessive  depth  for  the 
application  of  our  calculations. 

On  the  whole  our  results  do  not  appear  to  be  favourable  to  the 
theory  that  elevated  plateaus,  and  still  less  mountain  ranges,  can 
have  been  produced  by  the  expansion  of  deposits  owing  to  the  con- 
sequent  rise  of  isogeotherms,  and  that  we  must  look  in  some  other 
direction  for  the  efficient  causes  of  those  features.  What  the  writer 
believes  these  to  be,  will  be  found  in  chapter  xxiii.  of  his  ^'  Physics 
of  the  Earth's  Crust"  To  describe  them  here  would  expand  this 
paper  to  an  undue  length. 

NOTK. 


Fxo.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


^  **  On  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depth  of  the  Ocean,'*  Scottish  Geo;^raphical 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.  Jan.  1888. 
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To  find  the  thickness  of  deposit  which,  irrespective  of  expansion, 
would  raise  the  sea-bottom  by  a  given  amount. 

(Fio.  1.) 

Let  d  be  the  height  to  which  the  sea-bottom  is  raised,  k  the 
original  thickness  of  the  crust,  r  its  density,  a  the  density  of  the 
liquid  substratum,  m  the  density  of  the  sea.  Let  y  be  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit,  n  its  density;  k'=:k — x  the  thickness  to  which  the 
original  crust  is  reduced  by  melting  off  at  the  bottom. 

Then  we  have  by  the  conditions  of  hydrostatioal  equilibrium, 

md+rk+s  (y+^— a:— d— l:)=ny+r  (ife— «) 
whence — 

y= — oH a?.    (1) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  original  thickness  of  the  crust  k  does 
not  appear  in  this  expression.  - 

When  d  is  equal  to  the  original  depth  of  the  sea,  the  sea  will 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  deposition  must  come  to  an  end  at  that 
place.  Let  us  then  find  the  thickness  of  deposit  which  would  fill 
up  the  sea  under  two  oonditions. 

First  suppose  there  is  no  melting  off.  Then  «=0,  and  the  possible 
thickness  of  deposit  will  be, 

>='^.'-   0) 

where  d  is  the  origrinal  depth  of  the  sea. 

Secondly,  suppose  that  there  is  melting  off.  Then  when  d  and  x 
have  both  of  them  attained  their  greatest  values,  y  will  cease  to 
increase.  It  is  evide>nt  that  the  greatest  value  of  d  will  be  the 
original  depth  of  the  sea.  We  may  conclude  that,  when  the  deposit 
and  what  remains  unmelted  of  the  original  crust  have  been  reduced 
by  melting  to  the  thickness  of  the  original  crust,  no  further  melting 
will  take  place  ;  and  this  will  correspond  to  the  greatest  value  of  x» 
Then  we  must  have, 

y+k—xziik. 


Substituting  y  for  x, 


or  x=zy, 
s — m_       s — r 

y= «H y* 

^     s — n         8 — n^ 


s — m  _      ,-. 
ory=j3-^d.    (2) 

which  gives  the  final  depth  of  the  deposit,  d  being  here  also  the 
original  depth  of  the  sea. 

We  can  now  make  some  probable  numerical  estimates. 

Let  us  take,  as  explained  already,  «=2-96,  r=:2-68,  fn=l.  For 
the  density  of  the  deposit  we  may  fairly  assume  11= 2*5.    With  these 

values,  if  none  of  the  crust  is  melted  off,  since    =4*26,  the 

a — n 

greatest  thickness  of  deposit  will  be  4*26  times  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
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If  we  make  the  seoond  sapposition,  that  the  deposit  nnd  the 
nnnielted  crust  maintain  the  original  thicknefls  of  the  orust,  since 

=10*9,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  deposit  will 

be  10  9  times  the  original  depth  of  the  sea.  These  estimates  are 
necessarily  affected  by  the  uncertainty  which  attends  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  relative  densities.  If,  for  instance,  the  densities  of  the 
crust  and  substratum  are  more  nearly  equal  than  we  have  assumed 
them  to  be,  the  possible  thickness  of  deposit  in  this  latter  case 
would  be  greater. 

To  find  (he  rise  of  temperalnre  in  the  column  of  the  crust  and  the 
deposit,  and  the  resulting  voluminal  expansion. 

(Fio.  2.) 

Let  AK=zk  be  the  original  thickness  of  the  crust,  AB=y  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit  and  let  £'(7  represent  the  melting  tempera- 
ture /  at  the  bottom  of  the  crust,  llien  AC  will  be  the  temperature 
gradient  at  first 

After  the  deposit  has  been  laid  down,  and  sufficient  time  elapsed 
fur  the  flow  to  have  again  become  steady,  suppose  KK'^k—k'  to  be 
the  thickness  which  has  been  melted  off  the  bottom  of  the  crust. 
Draw  K'C=iKC=.t  and  then  BO  will  be  the  final  temperature 
gradient. 

If  we  draw  lines  as  m  n  parallel  to  K'C  these  will  represent  the 
increase  of  temperature  at  each  depth,  and  the  elementary  area, 
representing  the  product  of  any  such  line  with  tlie  increment  of 
depth,  will  represent  the  product  of  the  increase  of  temperature  into 
the  increment  of  volume  of  the  column  of  unit  sectional  area  ;  and 
this,  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  voluminal  expansion  £J,  will 
give  the  expansion  of  that  element  of  the  column.  Ilence  Ex  the 
sum  of  such  elementary  areas  will  give  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
colnmn  :  that  is 

Expansion  of  the  column  =  £r  x  area  BAQC 

=  F{B£:'C-AJr'  Q) 


=^(^+^^-¥)t  (^) 


If  we  sappose  that  there  is  no  melting  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 

t 
crust,  then  Ac'  and  k  are  equal,  and  the  expansion  becomes  E  ij  -^. 

Taking  £;=  0-0000215,  y  =  4-  26^2,  and  t  =  2000°  F.,  wo  obtain 
for  the  expansion  of  the  column  009  d ;  so  that,  if  the  sea  was  a 
mile  deep,  the  expansion  of  the  column  subsequently  to  the  sea  being 
filled  up  would  be  475  feet 

If  we  make  the  supposition  that  the  thickness  of  the  crust  which 
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remains  iinmelted  together  with  the  deposit  are  equal  to  the  original 
thickness  of  the  crust,  then 

or   hf=ik—y. 

Substituting  this  for  k'  in  the  expression  for  the  expansion  we 
obtain 


Expansion  =  E  (yt  -  ?^'  ^) 


Under  the  now  supposed  oiroumstances  we  have  seen  that 
y=10-9  d.  If  then  we  take  the  crust  to  have  been  originally  20 
miles  thick,  this  gives 

Expansion  =  E  (lO  9  d  x  2000-  ^^^^|^1000). 

Hence  if  the  sea  was  a  mile  deep  at  first. 

Expansion  =  0-0000215  X  15860  feet, 
=  1800  feet. 

It  can  be  shown  by  substituting  for  y  and  k'  in  (3),  and  differ- 
entiating with  respect  to  x,  which  measures  the  melting  off,  that  the 
greatest  expansion  will  take  place  when 

' = i  c-^:  +  'h 

=  0  8  k. 
This  is  a  greater  amount  of  melting  than  is  probable. 


VI. — Notes  on  the  Devonian  Fishes  of  Campbelltown  and 

ScAUMENAO  Bay  in  Canada, — No.  3. 

By  R.   H.   TaAQUAiR,   M.D.,  F.R.S.,   F.O.S. 

Fishes  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Dalhousie,  Scaumenao  Bat. 

Ctenodontidjb. 

Scaumenacia  curia  (Whiteaves). 

Fhanerophuron  curtum,  Whiteaves,  Canad.  Nat.  n.s.  yoI.  x.  p.  21,  also  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  t<o1.  i?.  sect.  iv.  p.  108,  fig.  2,  and  toI.  tL  sect.  iv.  p.  91, 
pi.  ▼.  fig.  3.     A.  S.  Woodward,  Cat.  Foes.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  pt.  ii.  p.  248. 

11 TR.  WHITEAVES  in  his  description  of  this  species  mentions 
jjjL  that  **  in  one  specimen  there  are  indications  of  what  looks  like 
a  short  break  or  separation  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  dorsal  (or  between  the  two  dorsals  if  there  were  two, 
which  is  scarcely  probable),  but  this  break  may  be  owing  to  an 
accidental  and  abnormal  fracture  of  the  fin  rays  at  this  point,  for  in 
other  specimens  the  two  portions  appear  to  be  continuous."  This 
break  is,  however,  represented  in  all  his  figures,  including  the 
restored  sketch  given  in  his  second  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

But   on  looking  carefully  through  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
series  of  this  species  collected  by  Mr.  Jex  last  summer  and  also  on 
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re-examining  the  specimens  already  in  the  Museum,  I  find  that  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  in  all  of  them  the  dorsal  fin  is  in  two 
distinct  portions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very 
perceptible  interval. 

llie  anterior  dorsah  commences  far  forwards  ;  it  is  low  and 
fringing  in  character  and  the  length  of  its  base  is  contained  two-and- 
a-half  times  in  that  of  the  posterior  dorsal,  the  interval  between  the 
two  fins  being  equal  to  one- third  of  the  length  of  the  base  of  the 
anterior.  The  base  of  the  second  dorsal  extends  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal,  but  as  its 
rays  are  long,  and  the  posterior  ones  directed  nearly  horizontally 
backwards,  the  fin  seems  to  extend  near  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It 
does  not,  however,  form  a  continuous  dorso-oaudal  as  in  Phanero- 
pleuron,  as  hitherto  described,  or  in  Ceratodus  or  Uronemus,  and  Mr. 
Whiteaves  is  certainly  in  error  in  making  it  do  so  in  his  restored 
figure  already  referred  to.  As  regards  the  caudal  fin  it  is  in  reality 
heterocercal,  the  upper  lobe  being  represented  only  by  very  short 
rays  towards  the  tip  of  the  body  prolongation,  while  on  the  ventral 
aspect  the  lower  lobe  is  of  the  triangular  form  characteristic  of 
Dipterus.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  the  fins  to  those  of  D. 
macropteruSy  Traq.,  from  John  O'Groat's,  is  very  remarkable,  the  most 
striking  difierence  being  the  more  extended  base  and  fringing  form 
of  the  anterior  dorsal  in  the  species  under  consideration.  Dipterus 
Valenciennesitf  P.  macropterus  and  Scaumenacia  curia  form  then  a 
complete  and  most  interesting  series  as  regards  the  configuration  of 
their  doi*8al  fins;  in  the  first  both  dorsals  are  short  based,  in  the 
second  the  posterior  doi*sal  has  a  base  of  considerable  length,  in  the 
third  the  anterior  dorsal  is  long  based,  while  the  base  of  the  posterior 
one  is  still  longer  than  in  the  second. 

The  question  here  arises, — what  is  the  condition  of  the  dorsal  fin- 
arrangement  in  the  typical  Phaneropleuron  Andersonij  Huxley  ? — for 
on  that  depends  the  validity  of  the  new  genus  which  I  propose, 
provisionally  at  least,  to  institute  for  the  reception  of  Whiteaves's 
Ph,  cnrtum.  In  the  Dura  Den  fish  the  dorsal  fin  was  originally 
described  by  Huxley,  and  afterwards  by  myself,  as  continuous 
anteriorly,  and  if  that  description  holds  good  Ph.  Andersoni  occupies 
the  fourth  place  ^  in  the  series  of  dorsal  fin  difi\)rentiations,  and  the 
Canadian  species  is  also  generically  distinct.  The  specimens  of  P/». 
Andersoni  in  Edinburgh  or  even  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Dura 
Den  fishes  at  St.  Andrew's  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  the  region 
to  afford  a  decide<i  answer,  and  I  regret  that  since  this  question  came 
under  my  notice,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  re-examining 
those  in  the  London  collections,  though  here  it  must  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Smith  Woodward,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  in  the 
British  Museum,  pt.  ii.,  p.  247,  states  that  the  dorsal  fin  of  Phanero- 
pleuron is  '*  single,'*  and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  so  represented  in 
Huxley's  figure  of  the  finest  specimen  of  Ph.  Andersoni  in  that 
Museum.      I  feel  therefore  justified   in  provisionally  erecting  the 

*  As  a  matter  of  evolution  the  series  would  of  course  be  reyersed,  Phanero- 
pkw'on  beiug  first  and  Dipterus  Valenciennesii  last. 
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Canadian  speoies  curium  of  WhiteaveR  into  a  new  genus  charaoterisod 
by  its  double  dorsal  fin,  and  for  which  the  name  Scaumenacia  may 
be  proposed. 

Mr.  Smith  Woodward  has  recently  pointed  out  *  that  in  curt  the 
proximal  interspinous  elements  (axonosts)  of  the  anal  fin  are  as  iu 
the  second  dorsal  of  Eusthenopteron  and  Tristichopterus  fused  into  one 
piece  which  is  followed  by  three  distal  elements  (baseosts).  This  is 
well  (ihown  in  the  present  series  of  specimens,  but  in  one  splendid 
example,  wanting  the  head  it  is  true,  but  which  originally  must 
have  been  over  two  feet  in  length,  it  is  also  shown  that  a  third  and 
additional  set  of  ossicular  fin-support«  followed  on  the  second,  though 
they  are  ordinarily  concealed  by  the  bases  of  the  fin-rays. 

ClassificaUon, — Although  the  Dipnoan  affinities  of  Phaneropleuron 
were  certainly  indicated  by  Huxley  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Devonian  Fishes,"  he  placed  the  genus  among  the 
Crossopterygii  in  a  distinct  family  of  ''  Phaneropleurini "  which  he 
thus  defined  : — 

"  Dorsal  fin  single,  very  long,  not  sub-divided,  supported  by  many 
interspinous  bones,  scales  thin  cycloidal,  teeth  conical ;  ventral  fius 
very  long,  acutely  lobate." 

To  this  family  I  afterwards  added  the  Carboniferous  Uronemus, 
but  the  cranial  structure  and  dentition  of  both  genera  were  then 
very  imperfectly  known. 

Cope  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  boldly  relegated  Phaneropleuron 
to  the  Dipnoi ;  but  the  thing  was  beyond  all  doubt  when  Whiteaves 
showed  that  his  Phaneropleuron  eurtum  was  possessed  of  a  otenodont 
dentition  and  an  arrangement  of  cranial  plates  resembling  that  in 
Dipterus*  That  the  same  points  hold  good  for  Phaneropleuron 
Andersoni  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  and  as  for  the  conical 
marginal  teeth,  described  by  Huxley,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
they  are  merely  the  outer  denticles  of  otenodont  plates.  Whiteaves's 
statement  that  in  Scaumenacia  curta  ''both  the  upper  and  under  jaw 
are  armed  with  smooth  conical  and  somewhat  compressed  teeth  "  I 
have  never  been  able  to  confirm — at  least  if  "marginal  teeth"  are 
hereby  meant  Consequently,  putting  aside  the  older  but  less 
suitable  name  of  Ctenododipterini  (Pander  and  Huxley),  I  proposed 
tiie  family  term  Ctenodontidad  for  Phaneropleuron,  Ctenodua,  and 
DipteruB,  but  not  for  Uronemus. 

For  I  had  already  in  1882  shown  that  the  dentition  of  Oanopris- 
todns  splendens,  Traq.,  which  I  afterwards  merged  in  Uronemus,  was 
KOT  ctenodont ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  anterior  part  of  the 
pal  atop  terygoid  bone,  broad  and  fiat,  is  covered  merely  by  small 
rounded  tubercles,  while  along  the  outer  margin  is  one  row  of 
laterally  compressed,  basally  confluent,  short  conical  teeth.'  Such  an 
important  dififei*ence  in  dentition  seemed  to  me  in  1890  amply  to 
justify  the  separation  of  Uronemus  from  Phaneropleuron  and  its  allies 
in  a  distinct  family  of  Uronemidce.' 


k 


*  Ann  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  toI.  xi.  p.  241 

»  Gbol.  Mao.  (2)  Vol.  IX.  p.  543. 

'  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  £din.  Yol.  xvii.  p.  393. 
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Mr.  Smith  Woodward,  however,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Fossil  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  retains  the  family  of 
Phaneropleuridao,  in  which  lie  also  still  includes  Uronemus,  That 
JJronemus  must,  on  aocount  of  its  non-otenodont  dentition,  be  placed 
in  a  different  family  from  Phaneropleuron  is,  as  1  have  above  stated, 
perfectly  olear  to  my  mind  at  least ;  for  the  rest,  the  Phaneropleuridee 
are  separated  from  the  Ctenodontidas,  according  to  Mr.  Woodward's 
definition,  by  the  possession  of  marginal  teeth  and  of  jugular  plate?. 
As  regards  the  former  character  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  a 
mistaken  interpretation ;  as  to  the  latter,  are  we  quite  sure  that  we 
know  the  strncture  of  Ctenodus  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  decide 
with  certainty  as  to  whether  it  had  jugular  plates  or  not? 

Mr.  Woodward  also  erects  a  separate  family  for  Diptenis — that  of 
the  Dipteridaa,  the  essential  characters  of  which,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Phaneropleuridse,  are :  the  absence  of  marginal  teeth, 
and  the  heterooeroal  configuration  of  the  tail,  this  form  of  caudal  fin 
along  with  the  possession  of  jugular  plates  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Ctenodontidsd.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  marginal  tooth  question ;  as  regards  the  heterooeroal  tail  in 
opposition  to  the  diphyoeroal  form,  if  we  accepted  that  as  a  family 
character  in  the  Crossopterygian  fishes  we  should  separate  genera 
which  otherwise  are  most  closely  allied.  Take  the  Rhizodontidsd 
for  example, — in  EhizodopBtB  the  tail  is  heterooeroal,  in  GyroptychiuB 
as  nearly  as  possible  diphyoeroal ;  so  in  like  manner  the  most  marked 
distinction  between  Tristichopterua  and  Eusthenopieron  is  the  decided 
heterocercy  of  the  former  and  the  nearly  perfect  diphycercy  of  the 
latter.  Bat  the  median  fin-system  of  Scnumenacia  is  connected  by 
80  perfect  a  transition  through  Dipterua  macropterus  to  that  of  the 
typical  D,  Valeneienneaii,  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  placed  in  a 
difierent  family  on  characters  based  on  those  organs. 

Consequently  I  must  for  the  present  still  consider  it  the  safest  thing 
to  include  Phaneropleuron^  Scaumenacta,  Dipterua^  Ctenodus  and  their 
immediate  allies  in  one  comprehensive  family  of  CtenodontidaB, 
oliaracterised  by  the  possession  of  numerous  dermal  cranial  roof-plates 
and  a  ctenodont  dentition. 

COCOOSTEID^. 
Coeeoiteus  Canaden$it^  A.  S.  Woodward,  Gbol.  Mao.  (3),  Vol.  IX.  (1892),  p.  483. 

One  plate  referable  to  Coccosteua  and  presumably  to  the  above- 
named  species  occurs  in  the  present  collection.  It  is  the  posterior 
ventro-lateral  of  the  left  side,  and  is  peculiar  in  being  narrow 
posteriorly,  and  in  having  the  stellate  based  tubercles  with  which  it 
is  ornamented  much  coarser  than  in  the  typical  (7.  decipiena  of  the 
Scottish  Old  Red. 

HOLOPTYCHIIDJE. 

OlyptoUpis  QtiebeeentiSj  Whiteaves,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  toI.  vi.  sect.  iv.  p.  77, 
pi.  T.  fig.  4.     A.  S,  Woodward,  Cat.  Foss.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  pt.  ii.  p.  336. 

The  Specimen  here  referred  to  is  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the 

body  of  a  large  OlyptoJepis,  the  only  example  of  the  genus  in  the 

present  consignment  ot  Canadian  fishes.     It  measures  nine  inches 
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in  length,  of  which  five  are  occupied  by  the  head.  The  mandible 
measures  four  inches  in  length ;  small  conical  teeth  are  seen  along 
the  dentary  margin  but  the  large  laniaries  are  covered  up.  llie 
free  surface  of  the  scales  is  ornamented  with  very  fine,  close,  wavy 
ridges,  sometimes  irregular  or  contorted,  but  mostly  longitudinal 
and  tending  to  converge  posteriority,  while  they  are  also  often 
branching  and  interrupted.  In  front  of  the  striated  portion  there 
is  a  narrow,  semicircular,  or  crescentic  area  of  small  tubercles. 
The  scale-ornament  is  more  delicate  than  in  the  Scott^^h  G.  paucidem 
and  G,  leptopteruSf  to  which  the  fish  is  evidently  closely  allied. 

Here  again  specific  identification  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
there  are  no  marks  by  which  it  can  be  positively  identified  with 
the  small  fish  described  by  Whiteaves  as  G.  Quebeeensia,  seeing 
that  it  shows  neither  fins  nor  configuration  of  the  body,  on  which 
characters  Mr.  Whiteaves's  diagnosis  was  principally  founded,  while 
his  specimen,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  display  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  scales  or  cranial  bones.  Mr.  Whiteaves  mentions, 
however,  the  occurrence  of  two  large  scales,  showing  a  sculpture 
resembling  that  of  the  scales  of  G.  leptopterua,  and  which  he  thinks 
may  indicate  a  second  species ;  he  also  states  that,  ''  it  is  however 
possible  that  they  may  have  belonged  to  large  and  adult  examples 
of  (7.  Qnebecensia,  and  that  the  specimen  upon  which  that  species 
is  based  may  be  a  very  immature  individual."  I  accept  the  latter 
alternative  in  the  meanwhile,  rather  than  name  a  new  species 
without  sufiicient  warrant 

EHIZODONTIDiB. 

Eusthenopteron  Foordi,  Whiteaves. 

Eusthenopteron  Foordi,  Whiteaves,  Canadian  Nat.  n.s.  vol.  x.  1881  p.  31.  Trans. 
Roy  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  vi.  sect,  iv  1889,  p.  79,  pi.  v.  fig.  6:  pis.  vi.  vii  R.  H. 
Traquair,  Obol.  Mao.  (3)  vol.  vii.  1890,  p.  17.  A.  8.  Woodward,  Cat.  Foas. 
Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  pt.  2,  1891,  p.  362. 

The  present  series  of  specimens  shows  the  large  size  attained  by 
this  fish,  two  nearly  entire  examples  measuring  respectivly  23  and 
24  inches  in  length,  and  each  would  be  at  least  an  inch  longer  were 
the  extreme  point  of  the  tail  preserved. 

Two  points  I  wish  to  bring  forward  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  first  is  the  presence  of  a  small  pineal  foramen  on  the  top  of 
the  skull  between  the  frontal  bones,  in  the  very  same  position  as  in 
the  Osteolepid  genera  Diplopterus  Thursius  and  Osteolepia  in  which 
it  has  been  so  long  known  to  exist. 

The  second  is  the  palatal  dentition.  There  is  one  large  palato- 
pterygoid  bone  similar  to  that  which  I  figured  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  in  Trislichoptertu,^  and  which  extends  from  the  vomerine  region 
in  front  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  behind.  Along  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  outer  margin  is  articulated,  a  row  of  three 
ossicles  bearing  the  upper  laniary  teeth,  and  thus  corresponding  to 
the  mandibular  internal  dentary  ossicles  on  which  I  long  ago  showed 
that  the  laniaries  of  the  lower  jaw  (except  the  anterior  one)  were 

^  TranB.  Boy.  Soc.  £din.  vol.  xxvii.  pi.  fig.  3. 
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borne  in  BhizoduB.  There  are  two  vomers  placed  behind  the  pre- 
niaxillsB,  each  of  which,  as  in  the  Osteolepidse,  bears  a  large  laniary 
tusk.  As  in  the  Uoloptyohiid»,  Rhizodontidaa,  and  Osteolepidaa 
in  general,  the  maxilla  proper  bears  only  very  small  teeth. 


yil. — Thb  Shbll-beds  of  Mobl  Tbtfakn. 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  Blakb,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

nj^HE  idea  that  the  well-known  shell-bearing  sands  of  Moel  Tryfaen 
J^  indicate  a  submergence  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  found, 
cannot  perhaps  be  yet  said  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Bell,  **  a  day-dream  of  the  past,"  though  it  is  fast  becoming  so. 
Towards  this  result  there  must  be  two  stages — disbelief  in  the  sub- 
mergence, and  belief  in  something  else.  As  to  the  first,  Sir  A. 
Bamsay  wrote — **  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  could  see  the  shell- 
beds  at  Moel  Tryfaen  and  deny  that  the  sea  had  been  there."  I 
remember  quoting  this  to  my  much  lamented  friend  Prof.  Oarvill 
Lewis  and  receiving  for  reply,  ''  one  has  to  be  bold  sometimes  if  one 
would  come  at  the  truth."  For  my  own  part  the  result  of  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  would  be  expressed  in  Sir  A.  Ramsay's  words 
with  one  alteration  only — the  substitution  of  "  affirm  "  for  "  deny," 
BO  that  with  me  the  first  step  was  soon  taken.  The  second  step  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  if  we  want  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  method 
of  the  transport  of  the  shells,  and  being  recently  at  the  spot,  on 
other  business,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  note  some  of  the 
details  which  must  guide  us  to  a  right  explanation,  but  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  very  particularly  noted. 

In  the  first  place  the  supposed  difficulty  of  getting  the  **  Irish  Sea 
glacier  "  to  so  great  a  height  is  not  one  which  would  have  troubled 
Sir  A.  Ramsay,  nor  any  one  else  who  knew  the  district ;  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  glacial 
moraine  where  no  ice  is  now,  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  Moel  Tryfaen. 
Indeed  there  are  several.  Coming  up  from  the  level  of  the  Gwyrfai 
River,  we  pass  over  three  well-marked  long  mounds,  the  highest 
one  having  the  steepest  slope  and  looking  from  the  lower  ground 
like  a  long  range  of  hills.  These  all  run  parallel  from  about  N.NE. 
to  S.SW.  and  they  are  all  composed  of  the  most  typical  moraine 
stuflf  and  crowded  with  huge  stones  of  which  many  are  granite 
absolutely  unknown  in  Wales,  and  other  rocks  which  must  have 
come  across  the  sea,  with  occasional  masses  of  Carboniferous  rookp, 
limestone,  and  sandstone,  only  derivable  from  Penmon,  a  thousand 
feet  below  their  present  level.  That  such  mounds  as  these  could  be 
the  droppings  of  icebergs  never  did  and  never  could  enter  the  head 
of  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  who  recognized  them  as  certain  proofs  of  a  huge 
glacier  or  ice-sheet  that  had  crossed  the  Irish  Sea  and  of  which  they 
were  the  terminal  (or  perhaps  the  lateral)  moraines.  Now  the  summit 
of  the  highest  of  these  long  ridges  is  1100  feet  above  sea-level.  If 
the  glacier  could  rise  as  high  as  this,  it  would  be  a  small  matter  to 
rise  a  little  more.  It  was  only  the  presence  of  the  sea  shells  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  after  the  glacier  had  disappeared,  the  laad  ha.4 
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been  submerged,  not  locally,  so  as  to  redace  the  relative  level  of 
tliese  moraines,  but  over  the  whole  of  Wales. 

But  now  comes  the  real  difficulty.  The  shell  drift  is  on  the  other 
side  of  Moel  Tryfaen  and  the  moraines  have  no  direct  connection 
with  \U  The  uppermost  and  best  defined  of  these  stretches  in  a 
continuous  mound  from  Braich  Melyn  Smythaw  by  Moel  Tryfaen 
village  to  the  slate  railway  incline.  To  the  E.SE.  of  this  is  the 
high  ground  of  Moel  Tryfaen  and  Moel  Smythaw,  both  of  which, 
on  their  western  slopes,  on  their  summits,  and  on  part  of  their 
eastern  slopes,  are  entirely  free  from  drift;  and  there  is  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  exposures  of  live  rock  on  either  side  of 
the  pass  between  the  two  through  which  the  drift  could  be  carried, 
and  this  path  is  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  moraine.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  these  hills  have  ever  been  glaciated.  The 
temptation  to  think  so  is  afforded  by  the  great  projecting  masses  of 
conglomerate  which  so  characteristically  cap  the  summit  of  Moel 
Tryfaen,  the  rest  of  the  hill  being  of  a  more  generally  rounded 
form.  This  is  so  like  what  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  phenomenon 
of  a  nunatak  that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  idea  of  its  being  such. 
Still  we  may  easily  account  for  it  otherwise;  for  the  hardness  of 
the  conglomerate  resting  on  softer  rocks  would  be  an  adequate 
cause,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brimham  rocks  of  Yorkshire.  I  am 
not  aware  that  glacial  striao  have  ever  been  found  on  the  upper 
parts  of  these  hills.  There  are  numerous  unrounded  crags  about  on 
the  surface,  and  the  rocks  on  Moel  Tryfaen — where  there  is  a  good 
variety — lie  on  the  surface  so  accurately  in  order  (now  that  that 
order  is  known)  that  they  must  have  weathered  in  situ  and  not 
have  been  moved  since.  So  that  if  ever  the  ice  were  there  it  must 
have  been  so  long  ago  that  all  signs  of  it  have  been  obliterated  and 
the  signs  of  ordinary  weathering  have  taken  their  place. 

These  two  hills  form  part  of  a  long  boundary  which  separates 
two  very  distinct  glacial  areas.  Moel-y-Ci,  Rhiwwen,  Clegyr,  Cefn 
Dui,  Moel  Smythaw,  Moel  Tryfaen  and  Mynydd-Cilgwyn,  from  a 
range,  on  the  west  of  which  we  find  moraine-like  heaps  with  foreign 
boulders,  while  on  the  east  the  boulders  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  and  with  the  exception  of  Moel  Tryfaen  deposits)  are 
not  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  drift  is  not  spread  out  in  the  form  of 
moraines.  I  take  it  that  these  hills  stood  like  outposts  to  the 
North  Wales  camp  in  glacial  times  and  forbad  the  invader  to  over- 
step their  lines. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  must  now  become  evident. 
How  is  it  that  these  shelly  deposits  have  found  their  way  within  the 
North  Wales  line?  Why  do  we  find  within  this  area  a  deposit 
which,  though  not  of  a  moraine-like  form,  does  contain  foreign 
material  including  shells  ?  And  how  is  it  that  such  deposits  are  at 
over  200  feet  higher  level  than  the  highest  of  the  moraines?  For 
the  solution  we  naturally  look  to  the  details  of  the  deposits.  These 
are  at  present  beautifully  shewn  in  the  Alexandra  quarries,  which 
are  being  enlarged  and  the  bearing  cleared.  From  30-40  feet  of 
Glacial  beds  are  exposed,  lying  on  the  irregular  surface  of  the  slates^ 
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in  wbioh  there  is  very  little,  if  any  real,  terminal  curvature.  These 
beds  die  out  and  disappear  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  west. 
They  equally  die  out  to  the  south,  as  seen  in  the  Moel  Tryfaen  quarry. 
Towards  the  east  they  are  not  exposed,  but  the  upper  part  of  more 
clayey  drift  is  thickening  in  that  direction,  and  probably  replaces 
the  shelly.  One  or  other  of  them  is  spread  out  in  a  fan-shaped 
mound,  forming  a  feature  in  the  upland  valley,  and  leading  on  to 
Hafod-y-wem  slate  quarries  in  the  Bettws  Garmon  valley,  where 
perhaps  60  feet  of  drift  with  small  foreign  pebbles  is  seen  sloping 
down  towards  the  locally  glaciated  valley.  On  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  mound  there  is  a  great  felsite  erratic. 

In  the  Alexandra  quarries  the  difference  between  the  shell-bearing 
sands  and  the  overlying  Boulder-clay  is  well  marked,  the  latter  lyine 
in  hollows,  or  in  festoons  in  the  former.  The  Boulder  contents  of 
the  two  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  different ;  in  both  the  stones 
which  may  be,  and  probably  are,  of  Welsh  origin,  are  the  largest— 
in  the  shelly-drifts  they  are  immense — and  in  both  there  are  smaller 
(3-4  inch)  rounded  stones  of  foreign  granite — Criffell,  etc.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  trouble  about  the 
overlying  beds ;  anything  special  they  contain  can  be  easily  derived 
from  the  shelly-drifts  below. 

Such  are  the  data  we  have  to  go  upon,  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  characters  of  the  sands  and  shells.  Now  when  a  submergence 
was  assumed  as  the  cause,  the  foreign  pebbles  that  occur  amongst  the 
sand  necessitated  that  the  date  of  that  submergence  should  be  after 
the  arrival  of  the  ice-sheet,  but  if  the  sands  were  brought  by  the  ice- 
fiheet  itself,  they  would  be  the  first  to  come.  Starting  from  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  or  the  Lakes,  it  would  be  the  front  of  the  ice 
that  would  first  reach  the  sea,  clear  it  of  its  loose  shells,  and  carry  them 
forward  to  Wales,  We  may  therefore  safely  say  that  the  shell-drifts 
of  Moel  Tryfaen  are  the  very  earliest  of  the  glacial  deposits,  other 
than  local,  in  North  Wales,  and  the  shells  themselves  must  have 
lived  in  pre-Glacial  times.  This  is  quite  consonant  with  the  occur- 
rence of  the  small  rounded  granite,  etc.,  pebbles  in  these  drifts ;  they 
are  some  of  the  pebbles  of  the  old  Irish  Sea,  and  have  suffered  little 
injury  at  the  hands  of  the  ice-sheet.  A  terminal  moraine  is  the  sign 
of  a  retreating  glacier,  hence  the  long  mounds  on  the  west  of  Moel 
Tryfaen  are  the  products,  not  of  the  advance  but  of  the  decadence  of 
ice-sheet;  the  materials  which  should  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
shell-drift  have  been  carried  away  south,  and  it  is  just  because  these 
Bhell-drifts  have  found  a  corner  to  rest  in,  out  of  the  main  route,  that 
they  have  been  preserved. 

How  then  did  the  material  get  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
moving  mass?  We  might  imagine  that  the  sheet  came  pressing 
against  the  northern  flanks  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  and  split  in  two,  leaving 
the  lateral  moraine  stuff  on  the  eastern  side.  In  this  case  we  should 
expect  to  find  many  angular  masses  of  the  conglomerate  amongst  the 
debrta,  and  that  the  resisting  front  of  the  mountain  should  be  greatly 
glaciated,  neither  of  which  is  the  case.  If  this  be  not  the  history, 
then  the  ice  must  have  come  either  over  Moel  Smythaw,  or  along 
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the  pass  between  it  and  Moel  Tryfaen.  That  it  came,  in  part  at  least, 
over  Moel  Smythaw  is  evidenced,  I  think,  by  the  great  erratic  of 
felsite  mentioned  above ;  but  our  main  guide  must  be  the  immense 
boulders  of  probably  Welsh  rocks  which  occur  in  the  sands,  together 
with  the  still  more  curious  fact  of  the  foreign  pebbles  in  the  drift 
overlooking  the  Bettws  Grarmon  valley.  Both  these  things  point  to 
a  commingling  of  the  two  moving  masses — the  Irish  Sea  glacier  and 
the  Welsh  Bettws  Garmon  glacier.  They  would  meet  nearly  at  right 
angles.  This,  from  the  analogy  of  rivers,  we  should  expect  to 
produce  a  kind  of  back- wash,  the  front  of  the  Bettws  Garmon  glacier, 
and  the  side  of  the  great  glacier,  would  be  squeezed  out  together  into 
the  angle  between  the  two.  The  pressure  thus  produced  would  raise 
this  isolated  mass  of  ice  to  a  higher  level  than  either,  and  force  it 
into  a  place  of  rest  on  the  east  side  of  Moel  Tryfaen.  Here  it  would 
ultimately  melt,  and  the  contained  debris  would  wash  down  the 
slopes  where  now  we  see  them.  In  this  way  the  great  local  boulders 
have  been  carried  all  round  Moel  Smythaw  in  more  than  a  semi- 
cii'cle,  and  a  similar  course  has  been  followed  by  the  small  foreign 
stones  on  the  side  of  Bettws  Garmon.  In  this  way  also  any  rie- 
beckite  rock  found  on  Moel  Tryfaen  may  have  come  round  from 
Mynydd  Mawr. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  north  of  this  spot  several  other  valleys, 
as  Nant  Francon  and  Llanberis,  which  should  have  produced  ana- 
logous results.  Doubtless  they  did  so,  but  when  we  examine  the 
area  where  the  back-wash  of  these  should  lie,  we  find  it  is  open 
country,  where  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  rest.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  Moel  Tryfaen  that  there  is  a  nice  little  quiet  comer,  where 
they  could  be  undisturbed  if  once  they  were  introduced,  and  this 
fully  accounts  for  their  being  so  exceptional. 


yill. — FOBAMINIFEBAL  LiMRSTONES    FROM   THB  GrBNADINB    IsLANDS, 

West  Indies. 
By  A.  J.  JuKBS-B&owNB,  B.A.,  F.6.S. 

THE  specimens  which  form  the  subject  of  this  note  were  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Franks,  F.G.S.,  of  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
and  were  obtained  by  a  correspondent  of  his  from  the  island  of 
Canouan,  one  of  the  Grenadine  group.  Mr.  Franks  had  made  slides 
from  three  of  the  samples,  and  having  recognised  them  as  foramini- 
feral limestones  he  sent  them  to  me  for  fuller  examination,  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  limestone  was  associated  with  a  compact 
igneous  rock,  apparently  a  porphyritic  andesite,  with  abundant 
glassy  ground  mass  enclosing  streams  of  microliths.  He  also  sent 
fragments  of  four  different  varieties  of  the  limestone,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  Hill  has  been  kind  enough  to  cut  me  a  slide  from  one  of 
these  which  appeared  different  from  the  others. 

Two  of  the  specimens  are  of  a  light  but  dull  red  colour,  hard, 
crystalline  and  traversed  by  thin  veins  of  calcite.  Slides  cut  from 
these  two  and  examined  with  a  one-inch  objective  showed  them  to 
have   practically  the  same  structure.     They  consist  of  a  calcified 
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ground  mass  of  fine  material,  full  of  rounded  bodies  which  win  he 
identified  as  Globigerina,  All  are  much  altered  and  are  filled  with 
caloite,  but  in  many  of  them  the  cell  walls  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  others  are  so  blurred  and  calcified  that  unless  some  were 
better  preserved  they  would  hardly  be  recognisable.  There  are  also 
many  smaller  blebs  of  calcite  which  may  represent  the  single 
upheroidal  cells  so  often  found  in  Chalk  and  in  Globigerina  ooze. 
No  other  mineral  but  calcite  is  discernable,  and  the  rock  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fine-grained  Qlobigerina  ooze  which  has  undergone 
partial  marmarosis. 

A  third  specimen  is  a  compact  and  crystalline  grey  limestone,  in 
which  many  minute  specks  of  iron-pyrites  can  be  distinguished  with 
the  nnaided  eye.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  much 
greater  variety  of  ingredients  than  the  limestone  above  described. 
Qlobigerina  are  very  numerous  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation, 
the  cell- walls  being  quite  clear  and  distinct,  but  with  them  are  some 
larger  Foraminifera,  chiefly  Amphiategina,  and  a  few  which  appear 
to  be  small  Nummulites,  and  one  or  two  nautiloid  forms.  There  are 
also  many  fragments  of  a  clear  yellowish  mineral  which  appears  to 
be  glauconite;  but  differs  somewhat  from  the  green  glauconite  of 
onr  own  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  grains  are  of  irregular  and  often 
angular  shapes  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  entangled  with  crystals 
of  calcite;  such  grains  polarize  in  patches  which  change  from  yellow 
to  dark-grey,  while  parts  remain  clear  and  yellow,  as  if  the  original 
mineral  had  undergone  some  partial  kind  of  alteration.  As,  however, 
the  same  yellowish  mineral  is  seen  filling  some  of  the  Olohigerinaf 
1  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  glauconite,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Teall, 
F.R.S.,  to  whom  a  slide  was  submitted,  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

Scattered  through  the  slide  are  many  very  small  cubical  crystals 
of  an  opaque  mineral,  which  is  evidently  the  iron-pyrites  visible  in 
a  hand- specimen. 

The  fourth  sample  is  also  a  compact  crystalline  grey  limestone, 
similar  in  general  aspect,  but  without  any  pyrites.  Under  the  micro- 
scope further  differences  are  apparent;  there  are  no  Glohigerinat 
the  rock  being  chiefly  made  up  of  Amphtstegina  and  Nummulites^^ 
with  a  few  others  which  resemble  Cristellaria  in  section  and  some 
fragments  of  shell.  Mingled  with  them  are  grains  and  patches  of 
a  yellowish  glauconitio  mineral  occurring  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
specimen  just  described.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  little  greyish 
mud  between  the  Foraminifera,  but  it  does  not  occupy  so  much  of 
the  field  as  the  latter  do,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with 
crystalline  calcite. 

The  interest  of  these  limestones  is  (1)  their  occurrence  in  the 
Grenadine  group,  which  was  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  (2)  their  similarity  to  rocks  which  occur  in  Trinidad 
and  Barbados.  Barbados  lies  about  120  miles  to  the  E.NE.  of 
Canouan,  and  San  Fernando,  in  Trinidad,  is  about  170  miles  away 
to  the  southward. 

*  For  the  identification  of  these  genera  in  the  slide,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  J. 
Hinde,  F.O.S. 
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The  Globigerina  Limestone  might  be  an  indurated  chalk  of 
Barbadian  type,  but  it  can  also  be  compared  with  the  Olobigerina 
marls  recently  described  by  Mr.  Lech  mere  Guppy/  and  its  associa- 
tion with  a  rock  containing  shallow- water  forms,  such  as  Amphiste" 
gina  and  NummuHtes  is  a  fact  which  specially  recalls  the  San  Fernando 
section,  where  a  certain  band  of  limestone  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of 
Amphistegina  and  NummuHteSj  Rotnlaria  clymenioides  and  Nullipores.' 

The  San  Fernando  beds  are  considered  to  be  of  Eocene  age  by 
Mr.  Guppy,  and  if  Eocene  is  used  in  its  older  Lyellian  sense  as 
including  all  that  is  older  than  Miocene,  he  may  be  right;  but  the 
classification  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  West  Indies  is  at  present 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is  at  any  rate  interesting  to  find 
in  this  small  patch  of  limestone  on  Canouan  what  seems  to  be 
evidence  of  the  northerly  extension  of  the  sea  in  which  the  Fora- 
miniferal  deposits  of  Trinidad  were  accumulated. 


IX. — Note  on  thk  Tuscan  Archipelago. 

By  C.  S.  Du  RicHB  Prbllbk,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.I.E.E.,  A.M.I.C.E., 

F.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

IN  the  course  of  a  recent  prolonged  residence  in  Tuscany  and  the 
Carrara  Marble  District,  I  had  occasion  to  become  well-acquainted 
with  the  Maremma  hills  and  the  islands  composing  the  Tuscan 
Archipelago ;  and  as  I  propose  to  revisit  those  islands  at  an  early 
date  with  a  view  to  more  closely  examine  certain  phenomena  relating 
to  the  eruptive  and  metamorphic  series  more  especially  of  Elba,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  if,  in  the  meantime,  I  give  a  rapid  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  leading  geological  and  petrological  features 
of  that  archipelago  as  a  whole. 

As  is  well-known,  the  exceedingly  interesting  but  also  ex- 
tremely complex  phenomena  whioh  are  met  with  more  especially 
in  Elba  have,  apart  from  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  island,  for 
many  years  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  Italian,  but  also  of 
other  geologists  such  as  Yom  Rath,  Bayer,  Dalmer,  Nessig,  and 
others.  In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  the  more  or  less  cursory 
inspection  on  the  spot  by  some,  and  the  one-sided  microscopical 
examination  of  a  few  isolateil  and  hence  not  representative  specimens 
by  others,  have  led  to  a  variety  of  conflicting  and  not  infrequently 
erroneous  views.  The  recent  survey  of  the  island,  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Italian  Government  by  Signor  Lotti  and  his  coadjutors,  is 
therefore  the  more  welcome,  as  at  any  rate  a  modern  and  adequate 
geological  map  of  that  classic  locality  is  uow  available  as  a  basis  and 
starting-point  for  further  research. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  not  only 
constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  mainland  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  CorKica  and  Sanlinia,  but  also  forms  part  of  the  chain 
of  islands  which  fringe  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  as  far  ns 
Sicily,  and  whose  eruptive  phenomena  in  more  ancient  as  well  as  in 

1  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  yoI.  xlyiii.  p.  619. 
*  Op,  cit.  p.  623. 
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recent  geological  epochs  hnve  been  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
l^at  chtnges  no  less  on  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula  than  in  the 
Mediterranean  itwlf^ 


The  iBlanda  composing  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and  situated, 
roughly  speaking,  at  atiout  thirty  iniies  fi'oiu  each  other,  ai'e 
Gorgoiio,  Capiuja,  Elba,  Fianosa,  Montecristo,  Giglio,  and  tlie 
promontory,  practically  also  an  island,  of  Argentario. 

The  most  aiicietit  rocks  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  are  the 
pro-Silurian  scbibta  and  serpentines  of  Goigona,  Giglio,  Argentario 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Elba,  bearing  analogy  not  only  with  the 
same  series  of  Sardinia  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Corsica,  but 
also  generally  with  the  Arcbeau  and  Cambrian  series  of  the  Alps, 
lu  the  eastern  part  of  Blba,  these  schists  and  serpentines  underlie 
the  Upper  Silurian  fussililerous  scbists,  and  altbough  Dieulefait 
refers  the  Coreican  serpentines  to  Trias,  or  at  all  events  declini'S  to 
accord  them  a  greater  age  than  Permian,  tbeir  analogy  with  the 
Elhan  rocks  stamps  ihem  as  uniloubledly  pre-Silurian. 

TliB  rocks  overlying  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  in  the  islnnds 
of  Giglio,  Argentario,  and  also  in  the  Maremma  hills,  have  been 
referred  to  Permian  from  ibeir  analogy  with  the  schisitB  of  Monte 
Pisnnu,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Curiara  mouutains  where  Permian 
fossils  have  been  found. 

Of  the  secondary  foiination,  Trias  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
in  the  whole  of  the  Arcbipt'lngo,  and  InlValias,  which  is  also  re- 
presented in  the  Maremma  hills  and  in  Corsica,  rests  directly  not  only 
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on  the  Ptinuian,  bat  also  on  the  Silnmn  and  pie-Silorian  rocks. 
The  Lias  series  is  represented  in  Elba  bot  not  in  the  other  islands, 
an<i  ppves  evidence  of  another  remarkable  breakt  inaammdi  as  it 
overlies  directly  the  Permian  and  even  the  pre-Silnrian  strata.  The 
Ui>i»er  Lias  comprises  the  metamorphio  rocks*  felsitic  schists,  and 
compact  and  crystalline  limestone  with  garnet  and  WoUastonite, 
which  are  met  with  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Gappane,  the  highest 
point  of  Elba,  where  they  oTerlie  the  granite.  Upon  the  Upper 
Lias  strata  follow  immediately  the  Eooene  rocks,  thus  maiiiing 
another  characterintio  gup  wbidi  is  also  conspicuous  in  Oorsica  as 
well  as  in  the  Maremma  hills.  Indeed  in  Elba,  the  Eocene  strata 
rest  not  only  on  the  Lias,  but  also  direct  on  the  pre-Siluriau 
formation.  l*hey  comprise  in  upward  series,  nummulitic  schists, 
red,  gn^n,  and  grey  limestone,  followed  again  by  nummulitic  lime- 
stone, limestone,  schists  and  sandstone,  with  numerous  and  extensive 
dykes  of  serpentine,  gabbro,  and  diabase.  The  Eocene  seqientine 
frequently  appears  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancient  serpentine, 
from  which  it  is  easily  dbtinguished  alike  by  its  different  texture  and 
location.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  that  the  Eocene  serpentine, 
gabbro,  and  diabase  of  undoubtedly  igneous  origin  always  occur 
together  in  the  same  superposition.  l*he  Upper  Eocene  strata  are 
traverseil  by  great  viens  of  porphyritic  granite,  and  the  fact  of  these 
strata  having  been  proved  to  he  nummulitic  and  hence  Eocene 
proves  the  further  ini|K)rtant  fact  that  the  intrusive  Elban  granite, 
which  lias  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  controverBy,  is  neithi*r 
trachyte,  nor  liparite,  nor  felsitic  porphyry  as  it  has  been  calle<l 
by  8<)me  petrologists,  but  is  a  true  tourmaline-bearing  |>orphyritio 
granite  of  Tertiary  age.  Moreover,  the  same  intrusive  granite 
occurs  under  analogous  conditions  in  the  islands  of  Montecristo 
and  Gi|2^lio,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  in  the  Maremma  hills. 

Of  the  metalliferous  deposits  of  Elba,  some  are  found  in  the 
pre-Silurian,  others  V)etween  the  Permian  and  the  Liassic,  others 
again  between  the  Permian  and  Infralias  strata,  while  the  workable 
depoHits  of  oxide  of  iron  and  the  limestone  and  siliceous  rocks  with 
which  they  are  associated,  are  younger  than  the  Eocene  sedimentary 
and  intrusive  rocks  already  referred  to.  Hie  Miocene  and  Plit>cene 
strata  are  absent  in  the  Archipelago  with  the  exception  of  Pianosa, 
where  they  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  Corsican  rocks  of  the  same 
age.  The  post-Tertiary  formation  is  represented  in  Elba.  Giglio, 
and  Pianosa  by  a  coarse  calcareous  sandstone  and  a  conglomerate 
with  marine-shells,  which  in  part  edge  the  coast  and  in  places 
reach  a  depth  of  over  600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  andesites  of 
Capraja  probably  erupted  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  thus  seen  (1)  that  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  are, 
geologically  and  petrologically,  closely  oonnecteH,  not  onl}'  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  Maremma  hi. Is  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
CorBica  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  with  the  Ligurian  Alps  on  the 
other ;  (2)  that,  therefore,  they  probably  constitute  part  of  a  former 
Tyrrhenian  continent;  and  (3)  that  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  few 
signiBcaat  exceptions,  they  are  representative  of  every  geological 
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formation  from  the  pre-Silurian  downwards,  irrespective  of  the  ez- 
ot*ediugly  interesting  eruptive  series,  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  preliminary  notice  to  discuss. 


X. — Was  the  Deposit  of  Flint  and  Chalk  Contbmporaneous  ? 

By  G.  Abbott,  M.R.C.S. 

MANY  difficulties  remain  to  be  solved  and  much  work  to  be  done 
before  we  rest  satisfied  that  we  can  understand  how  flint 
took  the  peculiar  shapes  and  position  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
Cretaceous  strata. 

Most  geohigists  will  now  agree  with  me  that  we  must  look  to 
the  action  of  segregation  for  the  explanation.  The  older  theory  of 
colloid  silica,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chemical  replacement  of  the 
organic  mattor  in  the  sarcode  of  sponges  by  silica,  long  held  sway, 
and  even  yet  their  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  most  recent 
literature  on  the  subject 

To  advance  our  knowledge  and  to  obtain  a  working  hypothesis 
at  once  accurate  and  comprehensive,  ought  we  not  to  commence  by 
trying  to  find  out  when  the  silica  was  deiK)8ited  ?  Did  it  take  place 
befoi-e  or  after  the  Chalk  was  raised  above  the  sea- level  ? 

Many  writers  imply,  if  they  do  not  state,  that  the  formation  of 
flint  took  place  contemporaneously  with  the  deposit  of  the  chalk 
strata.  With  this  I  disagree;  anyway  it  seems  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  point  should  be  inquired  into,  for  manifestly  the 
iDfiuences  at  work  to  effect  the  chemical  changes  would  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases. 

The  tabular  flint  of  the  Upper  Chalk  appears  to  give  us  some 
valuable  data  with  regard  to  this  point 

During  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  examined  all  the  specimens 
I  could  find,  many  in  ntVa,  and  they  all  showed  signs  of  having 
"grown"  in  faults.^  Besides  being  found  in  the  position  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  such  fissures,  they  show  innumerable  traces  of 
having  beiBn  formed  of  two  plates  originally  distinct,  but  which  b}' 
the  gradual  addition  of  silica  have  approached  each  other  and  united 
into  one  thick  tabular  mass.  Few  specimens  fail  to  show  whero 
this  junction  took  place,  whilst  here  and  there  irregular  cavities 
remain,  due,  I  presume,  to  the  process  in  that  portion  being  incomplete 
when  segregation  ceased. 

The  thickness  of  these  tabular  flints  varies  considerably — ranging 
from  J"  to  6"  or  more,  sometimes  almost  reaching  these  extremes 
within  the  space  of  a  foot,  but  more  often  lying  for  long  distances 
between  fairly  parallel  walls.  The  external  surfaces  correspond  to 
those  of  the  broken  chalk,  having  here  and  there  excrescences  which 
indicate  the  growth  of  flint  in  cavities  on  tho  walls  of  the  fissure, 
the  surfaces  in  some  specimens  being  so  angularly  rugged  that  the 
Chalk  must  have  been  dry  and  hard  when  the  fissure  or  curred. 

I  have  looked  for,  but  hitherto  have  failed  to  find,  any  other  satis- 
factory explanation  of  these  remarkable  dyke-like  deposits. 

*  This  can  hardly  apply  to  the  continuous  horizontal  layer  of  flint  which  occurs 
in  the  Chalk  Iroxn  Thanet  to  Dover. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao. 
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If,  however,  we  may  use  this  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  tabular 
flints  "grew"  by  gradual  aocretion  anil  quite  imlepentlently  of  any 
organic  agency,  can  we  any  longer  believe  they  were  formed  even 
partially  when  the  Chalk  was  beneath  the  sea.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Chalk  would  then  have  been  in  the  condition  of  soft  ooze,  nnd 
even  if  cracks  were  formed,  the  spaces  would  have  been  quickly 
tilled  with  cretaceous  matter  and  the  deposit  of  flint  rendered  im- 
possible owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  have  taken  to 
**  grow  "  on  the  walls  of  the  cleft. 

Very  much  of  course  depends  on  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
Will  someone  point  out  if  it  is  unreasonable  to  look  in  this  direotiou 
for  a  solution  of  our  difficulties  in  reference  to  chalk  flints  ? 

If  any  of  the  old  theories  or  even  that  of  segregation  below  sea- 
level  be  applied  to  special  forms  of  flint — paramoudra  for  instance — 
they  fail  to  answer  even  the  most  obvious  questions.  The  old  idea 
that  these  potstones  originated  in  cup  sponges  has  been  disci*edited 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  sponges  could  grow 
out  of  one  another  and  extend  in  great  columns  like  paramoudra, 
through  the  height  of  the  cliff.  Unfortunately  I  have  had  no  chance 
to  examine  them  in  stVu,  and  therefore  only  hesitatingly  suggest 
that  their  origin  was  entirely  independent  of  animal  organisms,  they 
being  merely  broken  pipes  of  silica  which  formed  in  the  chalk  sub- 
sequent to  its  elevation  above  sea- level.  The  silica  might  have  been 
supplied  by  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  overlying  arenaceous 
strata,  while  each  section  of  the  broken  pipe  after  its  slight  dis- 
placement by  the  movement  of  the  Chalk  which  led  to  its  fracture, 
would  probably  still  act  as  a  centre  for  further  deposits  of  flint,  and 
thus  all  traces  of  fracture  would  soon  be  obliterated. 

Both  paramoudra  and  tabular  flint  I  believe  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  deposit  of  amorphous  and  crystalline  forms  of  flint  in  chalk 
cavities — each  by  gradual  growth  extending  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  without  depending  upon  the  help  of  organic  remains,  but 
enveloping  and  matting  together  any  substances  close  at  hand. 

Careful  observation  of  an  immense  number  of  other  specimens 
leads  me  to  suggest  that  in  spite  of  the  bossy,  irregular  foims  assumed 
by  flint,  it  has  increased  after  the  same  manner  as  other  concretions. 
This  condition  is  much  obscured  by  the  presence  of  colloidal  silica,  and 
has  perhaps  not  been  observed  because  it  was  not  expected  or  looked 
for.  Instances,  however,  can  be  well  seen  in  the  interior  of  hollow 
flints  with  cores,  supposed  to  be  the  silicified  casts  of  the  cloacae  of 
Siphonia,  Although  these  cores  correspond  as  a  rule  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  cavity,  yet  there  are  frequent  exceptions.  Smaller 
secondary  cores,  too,  are  often  present  lying  at  various  angles  and 
blending  into  each  other. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  fact  that  flint  has  often  com- 
menced to  form  in  chalk  by  means  of  sponges,  many  of  which  were 
subsequently  removed  after  acting  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
flint.  This  explains  the  numerous  hollow  flints  met  with.  To  these 
organisms  we  must  add  many  others,  such  as  wood,  shells,  etc., 
which  have  acted  as  centres  for  the  segregation  of  flint. 
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Owing  to  the  faot  that  the  addition  of  fresh  silica  often  destroys 
all  trnoes  of  the  growth-stages  of  a  flint,  very  little  information  can 
he  obtained  when  the  process  is  complete  and  the  nodule  a  mere 
solid  mass  of  flint.  Fortunately  there  are  innumerable  cases  to  be 
found  in  every  stage  of  development,  and  those  who  care  to  look 
can  find  them  in  most  districts  of  the  S.E.  of  England  where  the 
Upper  Chalk  exists.  The  absence  of  flint  in  our  lower  beds  ^  would 
of  courae  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  only  half  the  beds  were 
above  the  sea- level  when  the  process  of  segregation  was  going  on. 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  reduce  my  suggestions  to  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

Ist.  That  Flint  in  the  form  now  found  in  the  Chalk  was  deposited 
subsequent  to  its  upheaval  above  sea-level. 

2nd.  That  whilst  the  large  quantity  of  siliceous  sponge  spicules 
present  must  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
nodular  and  perhaps  the  tabular  flints,  yet  quite  as  frequently  various 
other  hard  substances  and  even  empty  spaces  assisted. 

3rd.  Chalk  flints  grew  after  the  manner  of  crystals  [or  concretions?] 
and  were  regulated  by  similar  laws. 

TuNBRiDOB  Wells. 


XL— Another  View  of  the  Submrrgbnok  of  the  British  Isles 

DURING  TUE  GlACIAL  PeRIOD. 
By  James  D.  Hakdt. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  the  submergence  of  the  British  Isles  during 
the  last  or  any  Glacial  period  ;  but  I  totally  disagree  with  the 
theory  that  there  has  been  any  such  depression  of  the  land  as  is 
generally  put  forward  bj'  geologists.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  such 
depression  ?  Certainly  not  since  Pliocene  times,  unless  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  sunk  and  rose  simultaneously  like  the  parallel 
motion  of  a  beam  engine.  Such  a  motion  would  imply  not  onl}'  a 
surface  movement,  but  also  a  sinking  of  all  underlying  strata.  How 
such  a  theory  ever  held  for  a  time  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  excepting  the 
absolute  necessity  of  finding  some  reason  for  the  sand  and  shell 
deposits  up  to  1500  feet  G.D.  That  the  whole  of  England  and  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  was  covered  with  water  there  is  evidence 
enough,  and  that  Britain  was  not  covered  with  an  Ice-cap  there  is 
also  evidence,  if  one  will  look  at  it  free  of  nil  old  book  theories. 
Geologists — like  other  specialists — follow  their  bell-wethers,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  another,  and  are  rarely  able  to  bring  other 
knowledge  to  bear  on  their  arguments,  as  I  have  found  when  arguing 
on  this  depression  theory  with  them. 

*  Mr.  David  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  pointed  out,  many  years  ago,  that  the  Ilard  Chalk 
and  Grey  Chalk  really  contained  an  equal  quantity  of  silica  as  the  Upper  Clialk  with 
flints,  but  it  had  not  segregated  out  into  flints  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  formation. 
An  excellfnt  account  of  the  Chalk  formation  and  of  the  Flints  and  their  probable  mode 
of  origin  will  be  found  in  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  by  Horace  13.  Wood- 
ward, F.G.S.  (1887)  pp.  397-401.  See  also  paper  on  Banded  Flints  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Woodward  (Geol.  Mao.  1864,  pp.  14.5-149,  Plates  VII.  &  VIlI.),  and  the  Ue.  of 
Thanet  and  its  Continuity  of  the  Flint  Floorings  by  F.  A.  Bedwell,  M.A.,  F.R  M.S. 
(Geol.  Mao.  1874,  pp.  17-22,  and  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1873,  vol.  iii.  pp.  217-288, 
pi.  iv.j. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao. 
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"What  18  the  evidence  with  which  we  have  to  Heal  ?  Beyond  the 
deposits  of  bliell  and  sand  at  1500  feet  O.D.  there  are  the  remains  of 
glaciers  from  the  Ciunberland  HiUs  and  Snowdonia — also  the  Scotch 
glaciers ;  of  great  boulders  removed  for  some  miles  from  the  parent 
rocks,  evidently  the  work  of  icebergs.  Beyond  this  there  are  the 
great  m.isses  of  Boulder-clays  and  Crags  on  the  East  coast  The 
Scotch  hills  bear  evidence  of  Ice  action,  but  not  necessarily  an  Ice- 
cap—in fact  their  scorings  on  the  high  levels  and  the  roches  montonne$ 
of  the  Lowlands  point  to  moving  ice  as  the  cause.  Floe-ice  probably 
of  great  thickness  floating  away  from  the  higher  hills  towards  the 
lower — or  following  the  outlet  stream. 

Now  if  we  look  to  the  South  Polar  regions,  even  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  guide  us  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  condition  of  Britain  during  the  last  Ice-age;  we 
see  there  an  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  down  to  the  55°  parallel 
(at  least).  This  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  What  is  the 
probable  thickness  of  the  ice  at  the  South  Pole?  Taking  an  angle 
of  only  half  a  degree  at  60°  south  will  give  us  twelve  miles  at  the 
Pole.  We  have  only  to  read  Nansen's  ** Journey  across  Greenland" 
to  see  that  it  does  not  require  40°  of  latitude  to  give  a  thickness  of  ice 
and  snow  sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  hills  of  that  country,  hut 
only  1000  miles,  though  this  ice  is  the  remains  to  some  extent,  of 
the  last  glacial  period.  We  are  thus  justified  in  assuming  that  at 
the  extreme  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  ice  at  the  North  Pole  was  of 
the  same  depth  as  at  the  South  Pole  at  the  present  time.  We  also 
find  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  maintained  equally  at  the  edge  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  ice.  1'his  is  the  great  factor  of  my 
theory  respecting  the  conditions  presented  over  England  and  Scot- 
land. Transposing  the  positions,  we  have  an  ice-cap  reaching  as  far 
south  as  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  and  the  water  rising  level  to  it. 
If  the  ice-caps  at  the  Poles  were  12  miles  thick  then  the  water  (at 
^°  angle)  would  be  2000  feet  deep  over  the  central  parts  of  England. 
This  is  the  submergence  dear  to  geologists,  but  no  depression  of 
land  is  required.  Icebergs  breaking  away  from  the  edge  of  the  ice- 
cap would  carry  any  of  the  boulders  we  see,  and  the  floe-ice,  as  the 
water  decreased  in  depth  as  the  glacial  period  was  passing  awny, 
would  cause  all  the  scoring  and  smoothings  everywhere  observed. 
The  glaciers  and  moraines  express  the  last  of  the  ice  action  after  the 
water  had  left  the  land,  but  while  it  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
a  cold  period. 

As  I  referred  to  the  southern  pole  as  being  now  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  ice-cap,  it  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  Dr. 
Croll's  theory  of  the  lengthening  out  of  the  orbit  to  cause  a  glacial 
period,  as  the  orbit  at  the  present  time  is  as  nearly  circular  as  it  can 
he;  but  that  such  is  simply  due  to  the  proportion  of  winter  days  to 
summer  days  (166  to  199),  and  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  ice-sheet 
during  the  latter  term  (vide  Nansen  again). 

1  now  come  to  the  crux  of  this  argument,  viz.,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water.  For  some  years  I  have  been  very  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  this.     It  was  evident  to  me  that  water  covered  the  land ;    but 
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where  did  it  come  from,  and  where  has  it  gone  ?  and  that  bo  gradually 
as  to  lay  down  our  Graga  so  uniformly — until  disturbed  by  passing  ice- 
sheets  ;  but  I  have  found  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  ocean,  especially 
at  tlie  Poles,  to  find  its  level  according  to  Uie  height  of  the  ice-cap. 
That  some  natural  law  was  at  work  to  cause  this  there  can  l>e  no 
doubt,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  attraction  of  the  accumulated 
mass  of  ice.  A  continent  of  ice  5400  miles  in  diameter,  with  an  average 
of  six  miles  in  thickness  above  the  normal  level,  must  exert  a  very 
appreciable  amount,  especially  as  this  is  accumulating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  ice  at  the  North  Pole  is  losing  its  attractive  power. 
But  we  shall  have  to  clear  away  some  of  the  cobwebs  of  science — 
especially  astronomical — before  men*s  minds  are  free  and  unbiassed 
enough  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  question  from  this 
point  of  view,  so  here  I  must  leave  it  for  the  present 
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Guinea.  With  sixty-eight  Plates  and  a  Geological  Map 
of  Queensland.  By  Ko^bbt  L.  Jack,  F.G.S.,  Government 
Geologist  for  Queensland  ;  and  Robert  Ethbridge,  junior, 
Government  Palaeontologist  (New  South  Wales).  Published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Hodgkinson,  Minister 
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TO  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  a  description  of 
the  Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  such  an  extensive  area  as  the 
colony  of  Queensland  must  needs  involve  a  great  amount  of  arduous 
work,  and  when  this  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  intervals  of 
ortlinary  survey  work,  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  bringing  out  this  volume.  As  regards  the 
geological  portion,  the  delay  has  been  advantageous  in  permitting 
the  results  of  the  latest  surveys  to  be  incorporated  in  it,  but  some  of 
the  pal  aeon  to  logical  investigations  have  been  already  anticipated  by 
other  authors.  In  Queensland,  as  in  new  countries  generally,  the 
portions  first  examined  are  those  which  promise  to  yield  economio 
minerals,  and  hence  the  survey  has  been  carried  on  in  numerous 
isolated  areas,  and  the  geological  boundaries  of  the  intervening 
portions  have  been  determined  from  the  best  information  available. 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  lines  on  the  map, 
now  published  on  the  scale  of  16  miles  to  an  inch,  will  probably 
require  modificHtion  when  a  more  complete  survey  has  been  carried 
out.  For  the  earlier  geological  work  in  Queensland  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury,  Mr.  Aplin,  Mr.  A. 
C,  Gregory,  and  more  especially  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Daintree. 
Since  1877,  when  Mr.  Jack  commenced  his  work  in  the  colony,  the 
survey  has  issued  no  fewer  than  88  reports,  most  of  which  relate  to 
mining  areas. 
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From  the  introductory  chapter  we  learn  that  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Queensland,  oomprising  fi-om  one-third  to  nearly  one-half  its  arer, 
conttisfs  of  the  remnant  of  a  lofty  table-land  which  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  5»000  feet,  and  from  its  Eastern  edge  has  a  short  steep 
slope  to  the  Paoifio.  I'his  coast  region  connists  of  granites,  syeniteK, 
basic  igneous  rocks,  and  of  a  series  of  stratified  rocks,  which  in  the 
lower  portions  are  metamorphosed  to  a  variable  extent  The 
WeHtern  interior  of  the  country  presents  a  totally  different  aspect; 
for  the  table-land  slopes  away  gradually  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria and  the  south-west  botmdary  of  the  colony,  and  the  area 
consists  of  soft  stratified  Cretaceous  rocks  which  form  a  good  soil, 
though  its  fruitfulness  is  marred  by  a  deficiency  of  rainfall.  In 
some  districts  there  are  remnants  of  table-lands  of  the  so-called 
Desert  Sandstone,  which  apparently  formerly  extended  over  the 
Cretaceous  clays,  but  fortunately  has  bjen  largely  denuded. 

The  lint  of  the  Geological  Formations  recognised  in  Queensland  is 
not  nearly  so  long  as  that  of  most  European  countries,  but  the 
authors  state  that  the  order  of  succession  bears  a  general  and  striking 
resemblance  to  that  workeii  out  in  Europe,  though  owing  to  the 
great  distance  separating  these  countries,  they  do  not  claim  more 
than  a  homotaxial  relationship  for  the.Queensland  foimations  which 
they  have  disposed  under  European  names.  Beginning  at  the  top 
of  the  series,  the  post-Tertiary  is  represented  by  Bone-Drifts,  Cave- 
Breccias,  Sand- Dunes,  etc. ;  in  the  Tertiary  only  the  Pliocene  and 
Miocene  are  doubtfully  recognized ;  the  former  by  the  Upper,  tlie 
latter  by  the  Lower  Volcanic  and  Drifts.  In  the  Mesozoio  Group, 
the  Desert  Sandstone,  considered  as  Upper  Cretaceous,  rests  uncon- 
formably  on  the  Kolling  Downs  of  Lower  Cretaceous  Age.  , Below 
these  come  the  Ipswich  rocks,  forming  the  Upper  Division  of  the 
Trias-Jura,  whilst  the  Burrum  series  constitutes  the  Lower  Division. 
Then  comes  in  a  strong  unconformability,  and  below  it  the  Bowen, 
Star,  and  Gympie  divisions  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous.  Between 
these  and  the  Burdekin  group  of  Middle  Devonian  age  there  is 
another  unconformity.  The  Burdekin  is  the  lowest  Formation  con- 
taining determinable  fossils,  below  it  there  are  beds  of  stratified 
rocks  succeeded  by  slates,  schists,  etc.,  of  undetermined  age. 

Successive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  characters, 
the  economical  features,  the  fossils,  and  other  particulars  relating  to 
each  of  these  groups,  commencing  with  the  Plutonic  and  Meta- 
morphic  Bocks. 

Some  of  the  granites  and  syenites  are  stated  to  be  distinctly  meta- 
morphic  in  character ;  alternate  layers  of  coarser  and  finer  material 
betraying  an  originally  sedimentary  origin.  Tin,  Silver- lead,  Bismuth 
and  Gold  mines  are  present  in  some  of  the  granite  areas. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  are  considered  to  have  been  originally 
limestones,  conglomerates,  siliceous  and  felspnthic  sandstones,  clay- 
shales  and  mudstones,  which  are  now  generally  thrown  into  sharp 
folds  and  locally  metamorphosed  into  marbles,  quartzites,  grey- 
wackes,  mica-  and  talc-schists,  lydian  stone  or  even  into  serpentines, 
dioriteSy   hornblende  and   tourmaline   gneisses.     By  Daintree  and 
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others  large  areas  of  these  rocks  were  referred  to  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian ;  but  Mr.  Jack  thinks  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  strata  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  nietamorphic  rocks  will  prove  to  be 
of  Permo-Carboniferous  or  Devonian  age.  Some  of  the  richest  Gold- 
fields  in  the  colony,  that  of  Charters  Towers  for  example,  occur  in 
the  metamorphic  areas. 

Devonian  rocks  have  been  recognized  in  at  least  five  localities  in 
Queensland.  The  most  important  outcrop  on  the  Broken  River  is 
sixty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth.  The  rocks  are  mainly 
limestones,  shales,  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  apparently  forming 
a  continuous  series  with  an  estimated  thickness  of  21,000  feet  These 
rocks  contain  a  fairly  representative  series  of  corals  and  brachiopods, 
the  species  of  which  are  all  different  from  those  in  the  succeeding 
Permo-Carboniferous  Formation.  The  principal  genera  of  coriils 
belong  to  FavositeSy  Heliolitea,  Vachypora,  and  Stromatopora,  and  the 
hrachiopods  belong  to  Spirifera,  Atrypa,  Rhynchoneflat  Pentamerus  and 
Stringocephalus,  Some  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
Middle  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  and  North  America. 

The  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Queensland  have  been  ranged 
under  the  Gympie  Beds,  the  Star  Beds,  and  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  divisions  of  the  Bo  wen  River  Coal  Field.  The  Gympie  beds 
are  the  lowest;  they  consist  of  greywackes,  sandstones,  shales,  breccias 
and  limestones,  together  with  volcanic  rocks.  Gold-bearing  reefs 
are  present  in  some  districts,  and  they  prove  richest  in  connection 
with  beds  of  black  shale  containing  abundant  remains  of  Polyzoa 
and  Brachiopoda.  In  one  shale- bed  there  are  large  isolated  boulders 
of  grey  wacke  which  the  author  considers  to  be  erratics  deposited  by 
floating  ice.  The  Gympie  rocks  were  formerly  placed  as  Devonian, 
but  they  are  now  believed  to  correspond  with  the  Carboniferous  or 
Lower  Carboniferous  of  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  fossils 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Middle  Bowen  Rocks,  but  there  is  a 
lar^e  number  of  species  peculiar  to  each  division. 

The  Star  beds  occupy  a  basin  of  about  36  square  miles  in  extent, 
inclosed  by  granite  and  gneissoid  rocks.  They  have  yielded  remains 
of  Lepidodendrofif  Culamiies,  and  other  plants  as  well  as  numerous 
Brachiopods  and  Molluscs,  some  of  which  are  common  to  the  Gympie 
and  Middle  Bowen  beds. 

The  Bowen  River  Coal-field  extends  from  lat.  20°  SO'  S.  to 
lat.  26°  S.  In  the  lower  division  no  organic  remains  have  been 
discovered ;  it  is  separated  from  the  Middle  Division  by  a  series  of 
bedded  volcanic  rocks.  The  Middle  Division  consists  of  alternations 
of  grey  and  yellow  sandstones  and  blue  and  grey  shales  with  occa- 
sional bands  of  ferruginous,  probably  once  calcareous,  sandstones. 
Two  seams  of  coal  occur  in  the  series,  and  in  some  of  the  beds  of 
fine  sandy  and  muddy  material  there  are  large  isolated  boulders  of 
granite,  which  Mr.  Jack  considers  must  have  been  deposited  in  their 
present  position  by  ice  action.  The  ferruginous  sandstones  abound 
in  casts  of  fossils ;  in  the  shales  the  fossils  are  less  numerous,  but 
better  preserved.     The  Upper  Division  of  the  Bowen  River  series 
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consists  alraosfc  wholly  of  shales  and  sandstones,  probably  abont 
1000  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  there  are  numerous  plant  remains 
as  well  as  Brachiopoda. 

The  Flora  of  the  Bowen  Kiver  series  has  somewhat  of  a  Mesozoio 
character,  for  lycopodiaceous  planls  appear  to  be  altogether  absent; 
,  in  the  Middle  Division  GloBsopteris  is  scantily  represented,  but  in 
the  Upper  it  is  abundant.  The  occurrence  of  this  genus  amply  con- 
firms the  statement  that  Olossopteria  was  associated  with  Palseozoio 
marine  beds  in  New  South  Wales  whatever  its  stratigraphical 
position  in  other  countries  miglit  be. 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  Bowen  River  series  is  distinctly  Palceozoic, 
and  its  Carboniferous  facies  can  be  readily  recognized ;  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  degree  of  relationHhip  to  the  Permian  is  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  forms  of  Strophaiosia^  Stenopora,  and  large  Polyzoa 
of  the  Protoretepora  type,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Producti  to 
the  P.  horridui  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Zechstein. 

Corals  are  rare  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  Queensland,  and 
the  Kugosa  are  only  represented  by  a  few  fragments.  The  Monticu- 
liporoid  genus  Stenopora  is  abundant  and  four  species  are  described. 
There  are  three  very  imperfectly  preserved  Blastoids,  which  are 
doubtfully  referred  to  Mesoblantnt,  Qrimatocrinus,  and  Trircshcrinus, 
Phillipsia  is  represented  by  two  species,  and  there  is  also  one  of 
Oriffilhides.  There  are  several  species  of  FenesteHn,  but  only  casts 
of  the  zoarium  are  shown.  Sevenil  species  of  Spirifera  are  present. 
Mr.  Etheridge  adopts  the  0.  Martiniopsis,  Waagen,  for  the  Spirifera 
suhradiata  of  Sowerby,  and  the  G.  Derbyia,  Waagen,  for  the  Sirepto- 
rhyncuB  crenistria  of  Phillips. 

'i'ho  Producti  are  as  a  rule  badly  preserved  ;  some  of  the  familiar 
British  forms  are  present  in  the  Queensland  strata,  and  they  appear 
to  be  world-wide  in  their  distribution.  Species  of  Strophalonia  and 
Choiieies  also  occur.  The  Pelecypoda  are  represented  by  numerous 
genera,  and  Mr.  Etheridge  proposes  one  new  genus,  Deltopecten,  in 
the  family  of  the  Aviculopectinidss,  McCoy,  and  another,  Merismo- 
pteria,  in  the  family  of  the  Aviculidae.  Several  genera  of  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropods,  and  Cephalopods  are  also  present,  and  a  few  fish  remains, 
doubtfully  referred  to  Deltodua  and  Palaoniacus,  complete  the  list. 

The  Lower  Division  of  the  Trias-Jura  system,  which  succeeds 
nnconformably  the  Permo-Carboniferous,  consists  of  sandstones, 
Bhales  and  coals  of  the  Burrum  Coal-field.  The  age  of  these  beds 
has  been  determined  mostly  by  the  plants,  which  show,  with  the 
exception  of  SphenopiertB,  nothing  in  common  with  the  plants  of  the 
underlying  Permo-Carboniferous,  but  exhibit  a  strong  Mesozoio 
facies. 

The  Higher  Division  of  the  Trias- Jura,  or  the  Ipswich  Formation, 
occupies  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles  in  the  S.E.  of  the  colony, 
and  consists  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  with  numbers  of 
coal  seams  and  some  limestones.  The  coal-measures  are  covered 
with  basaltic  lava-fiows.  The  fossils  recognizable  are  almost  exclu- 
sively those  of  plants,  the  only  animal  remains  are  a  species  of 
Estheria,  a  beetle,  and  some  Unios. 
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The  next  Rucceediii};  Formation,  named  the  Rolling  Downs,  is 
placed  as  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Orataoooas ;  it  is  estimated  to 
cover  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  extent  of  the  colony.  It 
consists  of  soft,  crumbling,  dark -grey  shales,  with  bands  of  sandstone, 
imnstone  and  limestone,  which  rest  nearly  everywhere  in  the  north 
of  the  colony,  either  on  schists  of  nndetermined  age  or  on  granite 
or  gneiss,  whilst  in  places  it  is  conformably  overlaid  by  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  The  series  is  evidently  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
thous^h  mainly  of  marine  origin,  plant-beds  and  coal-seams  occa- 
sionally occur  in  it  It  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  which  include 
Furaniinifera,  S}>onge8,  Brachiopods,  Peleoypods,  Gasteropods,  and 
Cephalopods.  Fragments  of  the  skeletons  of  IcihyosauruB  and 
riesiosaurvs,  and  specimens  of  the  Mesozoic  Ghinoid  Belonostomui 
have  altto  been  met  with.  Two  new  genera  of  the  Aviculidad  are 
proposed  by  Mr.  Etheridge  for  shells  occurring  in  this  division; 
one,  Psewhvtetila,  of  which  the  type  is  Lueina  anomalat  Moore,  and 
the  other  Maccoyella,  for  Avicula  Darklyt,  Moore.  Mr:  Etheridge 
considers  that  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation  contains  an  admixture 
of  Oolitic  as  well  as  Cretaceous  forms.  The  most  prevalent  fossils 
in  it  are  Inoceramua  and  Befemniies. 

The  Desert  Sandstone,  whicli  is  considered  to  be  of  Upper  Cre- 
taceous age,  is  thought  to  have  formerly  covered  three-fourths  of  the 
colony,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  narrow  areas  of  table-lands  which 
rest  on  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation  and  older  rocks.  It  appears 
principally  to  consist  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  mostly  of 
quartz  pebbles.  Some  portions  of  these  rocks  may  possibly  be  of 
lacustrine  origin,  whilst  in  others  shells  of  Oatnea  and  other 
marine  bivalves  occur.  A  few  plant  i-emains  have  also  been  found 
in  this  formation  ;  the  most  important  of  these  are  specimens  of 
undoubted  Glosaopteris^  a  fern  which  has  been  by  some  authorities 
considered  characteristic  of  Palwozoic  strata,  though  Prof.  McCoy 
lestricted  it  to  the  Mesozoic.  In  Queensland,  previous  to  its  dis- 
covery in  the  Desert  Sandstone  or  Upper  Cretaceous,  it  was  only 
known  from  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal-field. 
The  same  genus,  as  is  well-known,  occurs  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of 
India. 

There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  Tertiary  strata 
in  Queensland,  but  this  period  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  move- 
merits  of  elevation  accompaiiied  by  great  volcanio  activity.  The 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  divided  into  a  Lower  series,  which  was  laid 
down  after  the  elevation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  before  it  had 
been  denuded  to  any  great  extent;  and  an  Upper  series,  which 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  period  of  eruption,  of  which  the  vents  are 
btill  extant. 

In  all  parts  of  the  colony  the  remains  of  extinct  birds,  reptiles 
and  mammals  have  been  found  in  the  post- Tertiary  Fluviatile  Drifts, 
mostly  in  breccias  and  indurated  muds  which  represent  the  beds  of 
old  water-courses  through  which  the  present  creeks  have  cut  their 
cliannels.  Very  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  these 
fosttils  at  present.     The  shells  of  fresh- water  Molluscs  associated 
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with  these  vertebrates,  all  appear  to  belong  to  existing  species.  No 
human  bones,  flint-flakes,  or  native  weapons,  have  ever  been  found 
associated  with  extinct  mammalia  in  Queensland. 

The  chapter  on  the  Geology  of  British  Now  Guinea  is  based 
mainly  on  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Queensland.  From  this  it  appears  that  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  this  island  there  are  numerous  raised  coral  reefs,  presenting 
all  gradations  of  height  from  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet.  Beds  of  sandstone  and  grit  in  the  Kevori 
district  are  considered  to  be  of  post-Tertiary  age,  and  the  sandy 
limestones  and  shales  with  flint  nodules  at  Port  Moresby  are 
regarded  as  Tertiary.  An  immense  area,  extending  from  Port 
Moresby  to  the  German  boundary,  is  occupied  by  metamorphic  rocks. 
From  the  fossils  obtained  from  different  sources.  Mr.  Etheridge  has 
determined  that  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  in  New  Guinea,  known 
up  to  the  present,  probably  correspond  horaotaxially  with  the  Upper 
Oolites  of  other  countries. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  petrogi'aphical  notes  on  specimens  from 
Queensland  and  adjoining  countries  are  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clarke,  F.G.S. 

A  very  complete  index,  arranged  under  the  headings  of  Persons, 
Places,  Subjects,  and  Genera,  Species  and  principal  Synonyms,  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  reference,  and  Mr.  Etheridge  also  gives  a  list 
of  papers  relating  to  the  Palaaontology  of  Queensland  and  New 
Guinea.  To  this  list  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Foord  on  Western 
Australian  Fossils  (Geol.  Mao.  Vol.  VII.  1890)  giving  references 
to  forms  occurring  in  Queensland,  might  be  added. 

The  plates  ilhistrating  the  fossils,  rock  specimens,  etc.,  are  bound 
in  a  separate  volume.  The  major  portion  were  drawn  and  litho- 
graphed in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Berjeau  and  Highley,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
which  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in  the  plates  executed  in  Queensland. 

The  importance  of  this  work  as  a  solid  contribution  to  geology 
generally,  and  its  particular  value  to  that  of  Queensland,  require  no 
comment;  and  ita  authors  deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  all 
interested  in  the  science.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queensland  recognizes  the  value  of  the  work  in  making 
known  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony. 


Geological  Society  of  London. 

I.— April  12th,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  **  On  some  Palaeozoic  Ostracoda  from  Westmoreland."  By 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S..  F.G.S. 

In  1865  the  author  determined  for  Prof.  Harkness  some  fossil 
Ostracoda  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
S  E.  Cumberland  and  N  E.  Westmoreland,  and  subsequently  other 
vpecimens   mentioned   by   Harkness  and   Nicholson  in   1872.     In 
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1891  Prof.  NiohoUon  and  Mr.  Marr  submitted  a  series  of  similar 
microzoa  from  the  same  distriot ;  and  the  author  now  endeavours 
to  determine  their  specific  alliances,  and  revises  the  list  of  those 
previously  collected.  He  has  to  notice  about  eleven  forms  of 
Primitia,  Beyrichia,  TJIrichia,  jEchmina,  and  CythereUa — several  of 
them  being  closely  allied  as  varieties,  but  all  worthy  of  study  as 
biological  groups,  such  as  have  been  illustrated  from  other  regions 
by  writers  on  the  Ostraooda,  with  the  view  of  the  exact  determina- 
tion, if  possible,  of  species  and  genera,  of  their  local  and  more 
distant  or  regional  distribution,  and  of  their  range  in  time. 

2.  ''  On  some  PalsBozoic  Ostraooda  from  the  Girvan  district  in 
Ayrshire."     By  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  aims  at  the  completion  of  the  palaeontological  account 
of  the  Girvan  district,  as  far  as  the  Ostraooda  are  concerned ;  and 
follows  up  the  researches  indicated  in  the  "  Monograph  of  the 
Silurian  Fossils  of  the  Girvan  District  in  Ayrshire/'  by  Nicholson 
and  Etheridge,  vol.  i.  1880. 

In  about  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  fossiliferous  shales,  submitted  for 
examination  some  few  years  ago,  the  writer  finds  nearly  thirty 
specimens  of  Prtm*7ia,  Beyrichia,  Ulrichia,  Sulcuna,  and  Cypridiua, 
which  show  interesting  gi-adations  of  form,  not  always  easy  to  be 
defined  as  specific  or  even  varietal,  but  valuable  as  illustrating 
modifications  during  the  life-history  of  individuals,  thus  often  leading 
to  permanent  characteristics  of  species  and  genera.  Like  those 
formerly  described  in  Nicholson  and  Etheridge's  "  Monograph," 
the  specimens  have  all  been  collected  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gray  of 
Edinburgh. 

3.  "  On  the  Dwindling  and  Disappearance  of  Limestones."  By 
Frank  Rutley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  existence  of  chert  between  two  sheets  of  eruptive  rocks  at 
Mull  ion  Island  seemed  to  the  author  to  require  some  explanation. 
Cherts  are  usually  associated  with  limestones,  and  the  absence  of 
limestones  in  many  cases  where  cherts  are  found  points  to  their 
removal  by  underground  waters.  The  older  the  limestone,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  its  thickness  having  dwindled.  The 
thicknesses  ot  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
Limestones  seem  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  16  :  15  :  100.  Many  lime- 
stones once  existing  in  Archaean  rocks  may  have  disappeared,  as 
also  limestones  in  later  rocks. 

The  author  comments  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  some 
cherty  rocks  from  felstones. 

Two  Appendices  are  added  to  the  paper,  the  first  on  the  trans- 
ference of  lime  from  older  to  newer  deposits,  and  the  second  on  the 
formation  of  nodular  limestone  bands. 

4.  **  On  some  Bryozoa  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Shipton  Gorge, 
Dorset.— Part  IL"     By  Edwin  A.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

As  we  pass  backward  in  time,  the  characters  of  the  two  sub-orders 
Cheilostomata  and  Cyclostomata  merge.  The  accessory  organs  of 
the  genus  and  species  described  in  this  paper  illustrate  this  state- 
ment.     The  genus  is   named   Pergenaia,  and   the   following   new 
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species  are  deaoribed: — P.  nidttfata^  and  vara,  mo/or  and  «iiii«a, 
P.  porifera,  P.  ampkoraliB,  l\  fngoaa^  P.  agibboia^  and  P.  galeaUu 
This  genus  is,  however,  placed  in  the  sub-order  Cheilostomata,  thus 
recognised  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jurassio  Series. 


II.— April  26th,  1893.— W.  H.  Hndleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.&, 
Presiilent,  in  the  Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *«The  Origin  of  the  Crystalline  Schisto  of  the  Malvern  Hills.** 
By  Charles  Callaway,  D.So.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

I'his  paper  was  the  third  of  a  series  of  three.  In  the  first  of 
these,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  in  1887,  the  author  con- 
tended that  many  of  the  gneisses  and  schists  of  Malvern  were 
formed  out  of  igneous  rocks.  In  the  second,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  in  1889,  he  discussed  the  origin  of  secondary  minerals  at 
shear-zones  in  the  Malvern  rocks,  and  arrived  at  the  conclnsion  that 
all  the  mica  and  much  of  the  felspar,  to  say  nothing  of  quartz  and 
other  minerals,  were  of  secondary  origin.  In  the  present  paper  the 
author  first  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  most  important  minerni 
changes  described  in  his  second  communication — such,  for  example, 
as  the  con  version  of  chlorite  into  biotite — had  since  been  confirmed 
by  independent  investigators.  He  held  that,  as  a  whole,  the  gneisses 
aufl  scluKts  of  Miilvern  had  been  formed  by  the  crushing  and  shearing 
of  C(msolidAte<l  igneous  rocks ;  but  he  did  not  deny  the  |)ossibility 
that  here  and  there  the  foliated  structure  might  have  been  proiluced 
in  a  fused  mass.  In  the  first  stage  of  metamorphism  the  diortte  or 
granite  was  crushed  and  decomposed.  This  slightly  compressed 
rock  could  be  traced  step  by  step  into  a  typical  gneiss  or  schist 
The  signs  of  pressure  progressively  increased,  and  the  mineral  and 
chemical  changes  became  proportionately  greater.  Reconstruction 
set  in.  The  process  of  metamorphism  did  not  always  follow  the 
same  lines.  Felspar  was  sometimes  crushed  into  seams  of  fragments, 
and  these,  by  partial  re- fusion  and  pressure,  were  converted  into 
gneissose  lenticles  of  quartz  and  felspar,  intervening  chlorite  was 
changed  to  biotite,  or  even  to  muscovite  or  sericite.  Thus  a  typical 
gneiss,  consisting  of  quartz-felspar  lenticles  in  a  felt-work  of  mica, 
was  formed  out  of  a  diorite.  Sometimes  the  felspar  was  reconstituted 
without  becoming  fragmental,  and  it  was  then  de|>osited  on,  or  it 
included,  idiomorphic  mica ;  or  a  soda-lime  felspar  might,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  corrosion,  be  converted  into  quartz,  or  a  soc^a-felspar,  or  both. 

In  an  early  stage  of  metamorphism,  the  rock  was  often  dirty  and 
rotten  through  the  abundance  of  chlorite  and  disseminated  iron- 
oxide.  The  former  being  changed  to  mica,  and  the  latter  being 
either  absorbed  in  the  production  of  biotite,  or  reconstituted  in  a 
crystalline  form,  a  sound  clear  gneiss  was  the  result  lu  the  coni- 
j>leted  product,  the  signs  of  crushing  and  shearing  were  often 
entirely  wanting.  Even  strain-shadows  wei*e  rare  in  it.  The  meta- 
morphism, however,  was  demonstrated  in  numerous  localities  by 
tracing  the  gradations  inch  by  inch,  and  by  the  subsequent  study  of 
large  numbers  of  microscopic  slides,  in  which  the  transition  was 
Btill  more  oiearly  seen  than  in  the  field. 
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The  classification  of  the  Malvern  schists  originally  proposed  was 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  injection  schists  being  subdivided  into 
(1)  Schists  of  PriroaiT  Injection,  in  which  one  rock  was  injected 
into  another,  and  (2)  Schists  of  Secondary  Injection,  formed  by  the 
infiltration  of  secondary  minerals  along  shear-planes. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  in 
the  conversion  of  a  diorite  into  an  acidic  schist  was  the  elimination 
of  magnesia.  This  was  proved  by  analyses.  The  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone  had  shown  that  even  in  the  laboratory, 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  carbonated  waters  were  able  to 
remove  magnesia  from  certain  of  its  combinations  with  silica. 

2.  **  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Metamorphio  Rocks  around  the 
Simp  Granite."  By  Alfred  Barker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E. 
Marr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  SecG.S. 

Th\%  paper  contains  some  additions  and  corrections  to  the  work 
submitted  to  the  Society  by  the  authors  on  a  previous  occasion 
(see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  266).  In  the  present 
communication  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  alteration  of  a  gix)up 
of  babic  volcanic  rocks  by  the  gi*anite. 

III. -May  10th,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1. — "The  Felsites  and  Conglomerates  between  Bethesda  and 
Llanllyfni,  North  Wales."    By  Prof.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  brought  forward  fresh  evidence  in  support  of  the 
views  he  had  previously  expressed  as  to  the  Cambrian  age  of  these 
felsites,  and  as  to  the  unconformity  of  the  conglomerates  on  the 
Purple  Slates. 

A  new  Tunnel  Section  at  Penrhyn  Quarry  was  described,  in  which 
felsite  was  followed  by  St  Ann*s  Giit  with  a  Conglomerate-band, 
and  there  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Cambrian  Series.  After  a  word 
or  two  on  the  conglomerate  on  Moel  Rhiw-wen,  the  sections  on  either 
side  of  Llyu  Padam  were  discussed  in  detail,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  distribution  of  the  rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  country  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  unconformable  position  of  the  conglomerates 
and  grits,  whicli,  moreover,  lie  nearly  horizontal. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  conglomerates  of  Bettws-Gannon,  a 
detailed  sectiim  of  the  adit  at  Moel  Tryfaen  was  given,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  there  was  only  a  3ft.  6in.  band  of  conglomerate 
next  the  Purple  Slates,  followed  by  1350  feet  of  Banded  Slates  and 
Laminated  Grits  with  four  distinct  intercalated  bands  of  felsite ; 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  conglomerate  on  the  summit,  B^  yards 
across,  could  scarcely  be  represented  by  this  thin  band.  Finally, 
the  distribution  of  rocks  on  Mynydd-y-Celgwyn  was  shown  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  unconformity. 

Incidentally  it  was  mentioned  that  a  band  of  rock  in  the  felsite 
at  Llyn  Padarn,  which  had  been  considered  to  be  a  deposited  slate, 
was  in  reality  an  intrusive  igneous  rock. 

The  conglomerates  described  were  considered  to  be  an  overlap  of 
the  Bronllwyd  Grit. 
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CLAIM  OP  P&IOKITT. 
Sib, — ^My  friend  Hr.  Q.  C.  Criok,  of  the  British  Hiiaeam  (Nat 
Hist.),  has  drawa  my  attentioD  to  the  faot  that  ICr.  S.  A.  Miller,  of 
Ginoinnati,  has  proposed  (Advaooe  Sheets,  18th  Beport,  Geol.  Sarv. 
ludiana^  p.  71)  a  new  gdnxm^StreptodUeiu — for  NaiUUiu  $t§gialiM^ 
de  Eoninok,  and  its  allies — to  replaoe  TremaioiUeMMt  erected  by  Meek 
and  Worthen  (Proo.  Acad«  Nat.  Soi.  Philadelphia,  1861,  p.  147),  and 
Trentotoeeraf,  proposed  by  Hyatt  in  1883,  both  these  names  being 
preocoapied,  the  first  by  Haokel  for  a  genos  of  Badiolarians,  the 
second  by  Eichwald  for  a  Baelrite$f  and  also  (aooording  to  Mr. 
Miller)  by  B.  P.  Whitfield  in  1882,  for  a  (fossil)  Oephalopod.  I 
most  be  permitted,  however,  to  point  ont  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  to  all 
whom  it  may  oonoem,  that  I  proposed  the  name  Cotlonautiliu  for 
Nautilus  eariniferuM,  Sowerby,  first  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Crick 
and  myself  (Okol.  Maq.  Decade  ILL  Vol.  YI.  p.  494,  1889),  and 
afterwards,  with  a  full  description  of  the  genus  in  the  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),** 
Pai*t  II.  1891,  p.  105,  I  enumerated  in  this  place  the  following 
species  as  falling  within  Ccelonautilua,  viz.  Nautilus  stygialis  (as  type), 
N  EdwardsianuSy  N.  Omalianus,  and  N,  pinguia,  de  Koninck  (not 
N.  pinguis,  M'Coy),  together  with  N,  aulcatus,  N.  eariniferus,  etc.  of 

J.  de  G.  Sowerby.  Arthur  U.  Foord. 

Dublin,  Aprii  14,  1893.    

:M:isoEX*ii-A.j5rEOTJS, 

Tbb  Murohison  Qold- field. — Western  Australia  has  lately 
added  another  Gold-field  to  its  possessions,  the  proclaimed  area  of 
which  is  32,000  square  miles.  This  field  was  discovered  in  1891 
and  has  just  been  reported  upon  *  by  Mr.  Harry  Page  Woodwanl, 
F.G.S.,  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  Colony.  The  principal 
auriferous  belt  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  area,  about  200 
miles  from  the  coast,  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  field  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  will  probably  extend 
for  a  great  distance  eastwards.  Water  is  abundant  and  at  shallow 
depths,  for  which  the  district  is  celebrated  ;  timber  is  scarce.  This 
field  has  a  brighter  outlook  than  any  other  in  the  Colony,  having 
neither  the  distance  to  Kimberley  nor  the  salt-water  of  Yilgarn  to 
contend  with.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Weld  Kange,  is  the  celebrated 
"  Wilgie  Myah,"  probably  one  of  the  largest  Iron-lodes  in  the  world, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  hadraatite  in  immense  botryoidal  masses. 
The  natives  quarry  it  to  obtain  the  red  and  yellow  ochre  with  which 
they  love  to  adorn  their  persons.  The  place  has  probably  been 
worked  by  the  aborigines  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  white 
man  set  foot  in  Australia. 

»  Issued  in  Perth.  W.A.,  April,  1893. 

Erratum. — Readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine  are  requested 
to  make  the  following  correction  in  legend  to  woodcut  on  p.  207  of 
Prof.  Bonney*8  article  in  the  May  Number,  1893 : — 
For  "(?B0em8  to  qHadrui$  inA^'^  etc.,  leaii^^  G  «««&&  to  qruduaU  imtoA,*^  ete. 
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L — Tbi  Yoloamokb  of  Barbbn  Tbland  and  Naboondah  in  the 

Bay  of  Bengal. 

By  V.  Ball,  C.B..  LL.D.,  P.R.S., 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 

Third  Notice.^ 

(PLATE  Xlir.) 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  I  left  India,  my 
interest  has  not  abated  in  the  scenes  and  subjects  of  former 
labonrs  in  that  country,  and  I  am  still  careful  to  note  anything 
which  is  published  in  reference  to  them.  This  practice  enabled  me 
to  add  some  facts  to  the  history  of  the  two  above-named  volcanoes 
in  my  Second  Notice,  besides  quoting  from  the  account  by  Mr.  F.  K. 
Mallet,  the  principal  results  of  his  survey  made  in  conjunction  with 
Captain  Hobday,  eleven  years  after  my  visit  to  them,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1873. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  unfortunate  that  no 
adequate  representation  of  the  peculiar  forma  of  the  crater  and  cone 
of  Barren  Island  has  hitherto  been  published  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  resemblance  which  this  volcano  bears  to  some  of  those  on  our 
satellite  the  Moon,  though  referred  to,  has  never  been  eifectively 
portrayed.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  representation  I  have  had 
recourse  to  a  device,  the  result  of  which  will,  I  think,  be  admitted 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  ideal  sketches,  from  a  bird*s-eye 
point  of  view,  which  have  been  published. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  had  a  rao<lel  of  tlie  island  constructed 
on  the  scale  of  20  inches  to  a  mile  from  data  given  in  Mr.  Mallet^s 
paper.  This  model  has  since  been  photographed,  and  by  combining 
the  negative  with  suitable  sea  and  sky  negatives,  the  picture  now 
reproduced  has  been  arrived  at. 

Of  course,  on  strictly  artistic  grounds,  objection  might  be  raised 
to  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  ;  but  us  this  pictorial  diagram 
represents  with  close  approach  to  accuracy  the  appearance  of  the 
island  as  it  might  be  seen  from  a  balloon,  it  subserves  in  a  very 
special  degi"ee  the  main  object  aimed  at,  and  will,  I  trust,  prove 
acceptable  to  all  interested  in  volcanic  phenomena,  whether  terrestrial 
or  otherwise.     Possibly  too,  the  above  description  of  the  method 

'  First  Notice,  Geol.  Mao.  Vol.  VI.  1S79,  pp.  16-27.  Second  Notice,  Gkol, 
Mao.  Dec.  IJI.  Vol.  V.  Itt88,  Nu.  IX.  p.  404. 

VMCADM  tn. — TOL.  X. — MO,    Til,  \^ 
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which  has  been  followed  may  snggest  to  others,  who  may  not  have 
tried  it,  a  graphic  means  of  illustrating  geological  struoture  of  more 
or  less  analogous  character. 

Notes  on  the  Fauna. 

Some  few  remarks  on  the  fauna  of  these  Oceanic  islands,  as  they 
may  be  called,  with  special  reference  to  the  light  thrown  by  it  on 
the  question  of  their  antiquity,  may,  perhaps,  be  suitably  added  here, 
especially  as  the  subject  has  not  been  alluded  to  in  my  previous 
communications. 

While  the  volcano  now  called  Naroondam  is  absolutely  extinct 
and  there  is  no  historical  record  of  its  having  ever  been  in  a  state 
of  activity,  the  volcano  forming  Barren  Island  is  only  in  a  quiescent 
stage  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this 
it  appears,  as  has  been  described  on  previous  pages,  to  have  been  in 
such  a  condition  of  disturbance  that  all  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  previously  existing  upon  it,  was  in  all  probability  destroyed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  faunas  of  both  islands,  so  far  as  they 
are  at  present  known,  support  these  conclusions.  The  animals  found 
on  both  are  immigrants ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  birds  and  insects. 
Some  of  them  are  no  doubt  voluntary  visitors  such  as  the  raptorial 
birds,  pigeons  of  strong  flight,  and  aquatic  species.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  important  species  found  on  Narcondam  only,  which  testifies 
to  long  continued  quiescence  on  that  island. 

It  is  a  hornbill,  of  which,  when  we  landed  on  the  island  in  1873, 
two  specimens  were  obtained  and  they  proved  to  belong  to  a  species 
previously  unknown.* 

As  there  are  no  hornbills  in  the  Andaman  or  Nioobar  Oroups,  the 
progenitors  of  this  species  must  have  arrived  from  some  far  distant 
region  in  Indo-China,  or  possibly  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago ;  and 
their  descendants  have  since  developed  the  specific  characters  which 
serve  to  characterize  the  species.  This  fact  may  alone  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  long  period  of  time,  during  which  the  island  was,  more- 
over, probably  not  devastated  by  fire. 

On  the  cliffs  of  Narcondam,  in  quite  inaccessible  positions,  there 
were  nests  of  Collocalia,  or  rock  swiftlets,  specimens  of  which  I 
obtained  by  shooting,  and  they  proved  to  consist  of  seaweed  agglu- 
tinated by  mucilage,  and  quite  different  from  the  true  edible  nests, 
which  were  thus  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a  distinct  species. 

As  for  Mammals  and  Reptiles  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  the  former 
are  represented  on  Narcondam  by  a  local  variety  (?)  of  very  dark 
colour,  of  PieropuSf  or  Flying  Fox,  which  may  have  been  first 
carried  thither  by  the  wind.  On  both  islands  rats  are  found,  Mua 
Andamanensta  which,  possibly,  like  the  few  reptiles,  namely, 
Hydroaaunu  and  Skinks,  may  have  arrived  on  drift  timber. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  the  Vertebrate 
fauna  indicates  its  own  derivation,  through  the  influence  of  the 
S.W.  Monsoon,  from  the  Andaman  Islands,  which  are  about  90  miles 

*  Rhytieinyt  Nareondamif  Home. 
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distant,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  insects  whioh  have  been  collected 
of  late  years  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  naturalize 
goats  and  fowl  on  these  islands  with  the  charitable  object  of  affording 
food  to  those  who  may  be  shipwrecked  there,  has  been  unsuccessful, 
owing  possibly  to  the  absence  of  a  perennial  supply  of  fresh  water 
on  Narcondam  and  the  brackish  character  of  the  hot  spring  on 
Barren  Island. 

I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  promised  account  of  the  flora  of  these 
Islands  by  Dr.  Prince.  Doubtless  it  deals  or  will  deal  with  evidence 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  fauna. 

II.— On  thb  Bbitisu  Earthquakes  op  1892. 

By  Charles  Dayibon,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  King  £dward*s  High  School,  Birmingham. 

DUKING  the  past  year  a  comparatively  large  number  of  earth- 
quakes have  been  felt  in  Great  Britaiu,  the  most  notable 
being  those  which  originated  within  a  short  distance  from  Pembroke, 
between  the  17th  and  22nd  August.  This  series  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  memoir.  In  the  present  paper  are  given  a 
list  of  the  earthquakes  of  1892,  complete  so  far  as  I  can  make  it, 
with  descriptions  of  three  important  shooks  felt  in  the  parish  of 
Loch  Broom  (Ross-shire)  on  March  4,  and  in  south-west  Cornwall 
on  May  16  and  17. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  my  obligations  and  to  offer  my 
hearty  thanks  to  the  numerous  observers  who  have  assisted  me  in 
my  work.  Many  of  the  accounts  which  they  have  communicated 
are  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  I  much  regret  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  insert  them  all  here.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some 
selection,  and  those  only  are  given  which,  from  various  circum- 
stances, happen  to  throw  most  light  on  the  origin  of  the  shocks. 
Every  note,  however,  has  been  considered,  and  has  been  of  some 
service  in  writing  these  descriptions ;  and  I  trust  that,  if  any  of 
my  correspondents  should  happen  to  see  these  pages,  they  will  not 
think  their  kindness  and  trouble  have  been  thrown  away  if  their 
own  reports  do  not  appear  in  full.  May  I  also  add  how  grateful  I 
should  be  for  notice — especially  early  notice — of  any  earthquake, 
whether  real  or  only  suspected  to  be  such  ?  The  completeness  of 
the  seismic  record  in  a  given  district  is  of  the  first  importance ;  and, 
if  Great  Britain  forms  a  region  in  which  shocks  are  slight  and  some- 
what rare,  there  are  yet  parts  of  it  whose  seismic  history  would  help 
towards  the  solution  of  several  geological  problems. 

As  in  previous  papers,*  the  hours  are  numbered  from  0  to  24 ;  the 
time  being  Greenwich  mean  time.     The  intensity  is  estimated  in 

»  On  the  British  Earthquakes  of  1889,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VIII.  1891, 
pp.  57-67,  306-317,  364-372.  On  the  Inverness  Earthquakes  of  November  15  to 
becember  14,  1890,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  1891,  pp.  618-632.  On 
the  British  Earthquakes  of  1890,  with  the  exception  of  those  felt  m  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Inverness,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  VIII.  1891,  pp.  450-465.  Kecord 
of  Observations  on  the  Inverness  Earthquake  of  November  15,  1890,  Birmingham 
Phil.  Soc.  Proc.  vol.  viii.  1891.  On  the  British  Earthquakes  of  1891,  Geol. 
Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  IX.  1892,  pp.  299-305. 
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terms  of  the  Bossi-Forel  soale.^  The  epioentrum  is  really  an  area, 
the  projection  of  the  seismic  focus  or  centrum  on  the  earth's  surface. 
As,  however,  I  have  no  means  of  determiuing  the  form  of  this  area, 
I  have  given  instead,  the  position  of  the  point  vertically,  or  nearly 
80,  ahove  the  centre  of  intensity  of  the  focus. 

On  the  maps,  the  position  of  the  epicentral  point  i»  indicated  by 
a  star.  Places  where  the  shock  was  felt  is  indicated  by  small  black 
discs ;  those  where  it  was  not  felt  (by  several  or  many  persons)  by 
small  circles.  A  cross  drawn  through  a  disc  or  circle  indicates  that 
the  usual  earthquake-sound  was  also  heard  there ;  a  cross  alone,  that 
the  sound  was  the  only  phenomenon  recorded,  but  not  necessarily 
implying  that  the  shock  was  not  also  felt. 

List  of  Earthquakes  in  1892. 

In  the  following  list,  only  those  shocks  are  recorded  that  were 
felt  by  at  least  two  observers.  For  the  notes  relating  to  those  at 
Invergarry  and  Ardochy,  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Grant 
and  Mr.  Murdoch  Matheson,  who  have  continued  their  valuable 
work  of  recording  the  earthquakes  of  that  part  of  Inverness- shire. 
Mr.  Matheson  informs  me  that  all  the  Ardochy  shocks  were  felt 
by  at  least  four  persons. 

Feb.  29,  22h.  35m.,  Ardochy.     A  slight  shock,  accompanied  by  a 
low  rumbling  noise  :  duration  of  sound,  40  seconds. 
„       23h.  15m.,  Ardochy.    Duration  of  shock,  about  15  seconds: 
intensity,  IV. ;  preceded  by  a  low  rumbling  noise. 
Mar.   4,  about  7h.  30m.,  Loch  Broom. 
Apr.    3,  7h.  35m.,  Ardochy.     A  slight  shock  like  the  passing  of  a 

carriage. 
May  16,  about  22h.  30m.,  South-west  Cornwall. 

„    17,  about   Ih.  30m.,  „  „ 

Aug.  17,  about  23h.  30m.,  Pembrokeshire.     A  slight  shock. 

„    18,  Oh.  23m.,  South-west  of  Pembrokeshire.      A   sound  like 

distant  thunder  heard. 
„     „    Oh.  25m.    Principal  earthquake   (intensity,  nearly  VIII.), 
felt  most  strongly  in   Pembrokeshire,  but   perceptible 
throughout  nearly  all  Wales,  in  the  west  and  south-west 
of  England  and  the  south-east  of  Ireland  ;  disturbing  at 
least  26  counties. 
„     „    Oh.  37ni.,  Pembrokeshire. 
„     „    about  Ih.  5m.,  Pembrokeshire.     A  very  slight  shock. 

„    about  Ih.  40m.,    Pembrokeshire    and    adjoining    counties, 
Devonshire  and  Wexford.     The  strongest  shock  but  one 
of  the  whole  series. 
„    about  2h.  40m.,  Pembrokeshire. 

about  4h.,  South-west  of  Pembrokeshire.  A  slight  shock. 
22,  about  llh.  55m.,  Pembrokeshire. 
Sep.  25,  8h.  13m.,  Invergarry.  A  rumbling  noise,  lasting  about  4  sec. 

^  A  translation  of  the  Rossi-Forel  scale  of  seismic  intensity  is  g^?en  in  the  Geol* 
ILlo.  Dee.  IIL  VoL  VIII.  p.  58 ;  Nature,  toI.  xliL  1890,  p.  849. 
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Oct.  24,  lOh.  10m.,  Ardoohy.  Daration  of  shook,  several 
intensity,  IV. ;  preceded,  accompanied,  and  foil 
three  distinct  rumbling  noises,  of  whioh  the  firs 
loudest 

Nov.  18,  2h.  17m.  or  14h.  17m.,  Ardoohy.    A  slight  shock, 
by  a  slight  rumbling  noise. 

The  following  are  recorded  by  only  one  observer :  (1)  . 
9h.  30m.,  St.  David's  (Pembrokeshire) ;  a  rumbling  noise  heai 
out  any  accompanying  vibration.  (2)  Aug.  23,  4h.  30m.,  P 
Dock ;  a  shock  of  intensity,  IV.  (3)  Sept  11,  at  or  some  ti 
Ih.  23m.  (the  observer's  watch  had  stopped  at  this  time),  Wi 
near  Northam  (North  Devon) ;  three  suocessive  very  slight  i 
accompanied  by  a  rolling  sound,  apparently  at  a  great  distant 
but  to  the  south-west.  I  am  indebted  for  this  record  tc 
Mann  Jones,  F.G.S. 

LooH  Bbooh  Eabthquakb:  Mabch  4,  1892. 

Time  of  occurrence,  about  7h.  30m.     Intensity,  V.      Epi< 
6  miles  N.  26°  W.  of  Ullapool,  i.e.  in  lat.  57°  58'  30"  N., 
13'  30"  W. 

Diatnrhed  Area  and  Intensiiy, — I  have  received  37  records 
earthquake  from  33  different  places.  Most  of  these  places 
to  the  sea,  but  the  coast  in  this  part  of  Ross-shire  is  much  i 
and  the  data  are  sufficient  for  determining  the  boundarj 
disturbed  area,  though  no  doubt  somewhat  roughly.  Besic 
definite  records,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  R.  MacRae  that  bo 
and  sound  were  noticed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pen 
Coigach ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  McEenzie  that  the  shock  was  fel 
south  side  of  Little  Loch  Broom. 

The  intensity  of  the  shock  was  Y.  at  Isle  Martin ;  an( 
Achdnart,  Achiltibuie,  Achnahaird,  Achninver,  Ardindrean 
scally,  Badintarbet,  Culcraig,  Inverlaal,  Isle  Tanera,  Ki 
Leckmelm,  Loohinver,  More  field,  Polglass,  Scorraig,  Sc 
Strathmore,  and  Ullapool. 

The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  corresponds  to  an  is 
of  intensity  IV.  This  line  includes  an  area  28  miles  long 
miles  broad,  and  contains  about  364  square  miles,  its  centre 
a  point  6  miles  N.  26°  \V.  of  Ullapool.  The  longer  axis  is 
approximately  N.  30°  W.  and  S.  30°  E. 

Nature  of  the   Earthquake- Phenomena, — Of  the   six   plac 
which  records  are  here  given,  Duudonnell  Hotel  lies  near 
of  Little  Loch  Broom ;  and  the  other  five  are  close  to  th 
axis  of  the  disturbed  area. 

Inverbroom  (Observer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fowler,  yr.,  of  Braei 
The  shock  like  going  over  two  or  three  small  waves  in  a  sm 
duration,  three  to  four  seconds.    Avery  loud  rumbling,  as  o1 

*  For  several  of  these  records,  as  well  as  for  their  own  observations, 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Fraser  and  Mr.  R.  MacKae,  of  i 
Miss  E.  Lang,  of  Ardindrean,  Mr.  M.  McKtnzie,  of  Acbiudrean,  Mr.  W. 
of  Isle  Tanera,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart,  of  Isle  Martin. 
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waggon  driven  rapidly  over  a  granite-paved  road,  preceded  and 
coincided  with  the  shock. 

Ardindrean  (Observer,  Miss  E.  Lang). — About  five  or  six  vibra- 
tions, lasting  about  three  seconds.  The  sound  like  that  of  a  carriage 
passing  close  by  the  house,  becoming  gradually  louder  and  then 
dying  away  ;  both  beginning  and  end  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  shock  ;  the  principal  vibrations  felt  when  the  sound  was  loudest 
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Dundonnell  Hotel  (Observer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Whyte). — Without  any 
previous  warning,  a  violent  thud  heard  as  if  some  heavy  body  had 
fallen  in  the  adjoining  room.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
slight  vibrating  movement  lasting  about  four  or  five  seconds,  during 
which  was  heard  a  very  faint  booming  sound,  that  died  away  about 
a  second  before  the  tremor. 

Ullapool. — The  shock  resembled  the  effect  produced  by  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  body,  followed  by  a  rumbling  noise  that  lasted  about  seven 
seconds. 

Isle  Martin  (Observer,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart). — Vertical  motion  per- 
ceptible, first  npward  and  then  downward  ;  duration  of  shock,  about 
six  seconds.  A  rumbling  noise  heard,  resembling  at  first  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  and  afterwards  distant  thunder ;  the  sound  followed  the 
ihook  immediately  without  intermission. 
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Acbiltibuie. — (1.  Observer,  Mr.  D.  Eraser.)  One  series  of  vibra- 
tions,  lasting  about  three  or  four  seconds.  A  rumbling  sound, 
beginning  like  a  shot  from  a  gun  and  dying  away  like  a  heavy  chain 
dropping  from  a  ship;  the  vibrations  felt  when  the  sound  was 
loudest ;  the  end  of  the  sound  followed  that  of  the  shock  by  about 
five  seconds. — (2.  Observer,  Mr.  K.  MacRae.)  A  tremulous  motion, 
the  vibrations  too  rapid  to  be  counted  and  all  apparently  of  the  same 
intensity.  A  rumbling  sound  like  that  of  a  conveyance  passing  over 
a  gravel  road  some  distance  away;  the  beginning  coincided  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  shock ;  the  end  followed  that  of  the  shook  by 
a  very  short  interval. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  disturbed  area  and  the  sound-area  are 
approximately  coincident  At  Elphine,  however,  which  is  near  the 
north-east  end  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  disturbed  area,  the  shock 
was  not  felt,  while  a  rumbling  sound  was  heard  by  Mr.  A.  Hunter 
like  that  of  a  gig  passing  along  the  road  close  by.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
good  enough  to  make  several  enquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
one  mile  nearer  Ullapool,  the  sound,  he  finds,  was  heard  and  no 
shock  felt,  but  the  observer  was  standing,  and  in  the  open  air,  an 
unfavourable  position  for  perceiving  a  slight  vibration.  At  Ledmore, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Elphine,  neither  shock  nor  sound  were  per- 
ceived. In  the  absence  of  detailed  records  from  the  south  side  of 
Little  Loch  Broom,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  disturbed 
area  and  sound-area  were,  or  were  not,  concentric. 

Time-relations  of  the  Shock  and  Sound. —  The  beginning  of  the  sound 
is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  shock  at  Inverbroom,  Inverlaal, 
and  (by  a  very  short  interval)  at  Morefield ;  coincided  with  it  at 
Achiltibuie,  Ardindrean  and  Lochinver ;  and  followed  it  at  Eildonnan 
and  (by  a  very  short  interval)  at  Dundonnell  Hotel,  Isle  Martin  and 
Ullapool. 

The  end  of  the  sound  is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  shock 
at  Dundonnell  Hotel ;  coincided  with  it  at  Ardindrean  and  Lochinver ; 
and  followed  it  at  Achiltibuie. 

Origin  of  the  Shock, — The  broken  character  of  the  country  may 
be  answerable  to  some  extent  for  the  elongated  form  of  the  disturbed 
area,  and  on  this  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  position  of  the  epicentrum  and  the  direction  of  the  longer 
axis  as  determined  above.  Taking  them  as  they  stand,  however,  we 
should  infer  that,  if  the  shock  were  fault-formed,  the  direction  of 
the  fault-line  should  be  N.  30°  W.  and  S.  30°  E.  The  best  guide  as 
to  the  direction  of  hade  is  the  greater  intensity  of  the  shock  at  Isle 
Martin  than  elsewhere ;  and,  this  place  lying  to  the  south-west  of 
the  longer  axis,  it  would  follow  that  the  fault  must  hade  towards 
the  south-west ;  a  conclusion  supported  by  the  sound  being  perceived 
immediately  after  the  shock  at  Isle  Martin,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  sound-area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elphine. 
The  fault-line  must  in  that  case  lie  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
axis,  parallel  to  it  and  distant  from  it  probably  about  one  mile  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  length  of  the  seismic  focus 
in  a  horizontal  direction  must  have  been  considerable,  perhaps  several 
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miles ;  and  the  observations  on  the  time-relations  of  the  shock  and 
sound  show  that  the  slip  must  have  died  out  slowly  towards  the 
s<)uth-east  and  rapidly  towards  the  north-west.  Lastly,  the  obser- 
vations at  Isle  Martin  and  Inverbroom  on  the  first  direction  of  the 
vertical  motion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  relative  movement 
of  the  rock  on  the  downthrow  side  must  have  been  downwards,  that 
is,  that  the  slip  must  have  increased  the  throw  of  the  faolt  and 
possibly  also  tended  to  increase  the  depth  of  Loch  Broom. 

Authorities, — Besides  those  already  mentioned  I  am  indebted  to 
the  following  observers  for  accounts  of  this  earthquake :  Achduart, 
Miss  M.  MacLennan  ;  Inverlaal,  Mr.  M.  McLean ;  Eildonnan,  Mr. 
A.  McKenzie ;  Lochinver,  Mr.  A.  Beveridge ;  Morefield,  Mr.  A.  Boss ; 
Scorraig,  Miss  A.  Cameron ;  Ullapool,  Bev.  J.  MacMillan.  The 
account  of  the  shock  at  Ullapool  given  above  is  taken  from  a 
paragraph  (probably  copied)  in  the  '*  Birmingham  Daily  Post "  for 
March  7,  1892. 

S.  W.  Cornwall  Eakthquakbs  :  May  16-17, 1892. 

During  the  night  of  May  16-17  two  distinct  earthquakes  were 
felt  in  south-west  Cornwall,  the  first  at  about  22 h.  30  m.  on  May  16, 
the  second  and  stronger  at  about  Ih.  30  m.  on  May  17.  According 
to  one  report  (from  Porthleven),  several  shocks  of  a  slighter 
character  were  felt  in  the  interval  between  them  ;  but,  this  being 
the  only  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  their  occurrence  must 
be  regarded  as  doubtful  though  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Porthleven 
is  one  of  the  five  places  where  the  principal  shock  was  most  severe. 

I  may  refer  here  to  a  report  printed  in  several  newspapers  that, 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  17,  the  water  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  especially 
in  Penzance  Harbour,  was  tinged  with  a  decided  yellow  colour; 
and  this  was  generally  considered,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  earth- 
quake. But  Mr.  J.  Morrish,  Dock  and  Harbour  Master  at  Penzance, 
informs  me  that  this  discolouration  had  been  noticeable  for  at  least 
a  fortnight  previously.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  cannot 
therefore,  as  he  observes,  have  had  any  connection  with  the  shocks. 

First  Shock:  May  16. 

Time  of  occurrence,  about  22h.  30m.  Intensity,  IV.  Epicentrum, 
about  U  miles  N.E.  of  Wendron,  t.e.  in  lat.  60°  8'  30"  N.,  long. 
6°  13'  &'  W. 

This  shock,  being  the  first  and  also  an  exceedingly  slight  one,  was 
felt  or  recorded  by  very  few  observers.  I  possess  only  nine  accounts 
from  eight  different  places,  namely,  Breage,  Budock,  Manaccan, 
Mawgan-in-Meneage,  Nancegollen,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Porthleven, 
and  St  Stythians.  At  Breage,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  was  IV. 
and  a  loud  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  lasting  two  or  three  seconds. 
At  Mawgan-in-Meneage,  the  noise,  which  was  not  so  loud  as  that 
of  the  principal  shock,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  phenomenon 
observed.  From  all  the  other  places,  the  records  consist  of  little 
more  than  the  statement  that  a  slight  shock  was  felt 

The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  shown  on  the  map  by  a 
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dotted  line.  Id  fonn  it  is  roughly  oironlar,  but  from  the  north-west 
quarter  there  is  no  evidenoe  of  a  reliable  oharaoter.  This  portion 
may  therefore  be  inoorrectly  drawn,  but  the  position  of  the  epicen- 
trum  in  all  probability  does  not  differ  greatlv  from  that  given  above. 
Assuming  the  aoouracy  of  this  boundary  line,  the  area  disturbed 
must  have  been  about  12^  miles  in  diameter  and  have  contained 
about  120  square  miles. 

Second  Shoeh :  May  17. 

Time  of  ocourrenoe,  about  Ih.  30m.  Intensity,  nearly  V.  Epi- 
oentrum,  3^  miles  N.  W  W.  of  Helston,  t.s.  in  lat.  50^  8'  30^'  N., 
long.  6°  18'  0"  W. 

Disturbed  Area  and  Intensity, — The  following  discussion  is  founded 
on  70  records  from  40  different  plaoes.  These  places  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  dotted  line, 
refers  entirely  to  this  earthquake.  For  so  slight  a  shock  the  number 
of  records  is  unusually  great,  and  this  is  due  to  the  kindness  of 
several  gentlemen  who,  at  the  cost  of  much  trouble,  made  further 
inquiries  within  and  near  the  disturbed  area.  The  Bev.  Canon 
Rogers,  of  Gweunap,  has  sent  me  several  accounts  from  that  village, 
from  liedruth  and  other  plaoes ;  accounts  which  have  added  very 
materially  to  our  kuowledge  of  the  shock.  For  six  records  from 
Marazion  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fortescue  Millett,  and  for  others 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hayle  to  Dr.  Cleaver,  of  Hayle,  and  the 
Bev.  F.  Hockin,  of  Phillack. 


CORNWALL  lAKTUQUAKCS 


The  intensity  of  the  shock  was  greater  than  IV.  but  not  quite  Y. 
at  Helston,  Nancegolien,  Fenroae,  Porthleven  and  ^Q\idLTQiVi\  \N « ^ 
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Breage,  Budock,  Camborne,  Gwennap,  Owinear,  Gwithian,  Hayle, 
Lannarth,  Leedstown,  Mabe,  Manaccan,  Marazion,  Mawgan-in- 
Meiieage,  Mawnan  Swith,  Penryn,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Phillack, 
Praze,  Redruth  and  St  Ives,;  III.  at  MuUion,  Penzance  and  Tniro. 

These  observations  enable  us  to  draw  the  isoseismal  of  intensity 
IV.  with  some  accuracy.  The  area  inclosed  by  this  curve  is 
20  miles  long  and  15  miles  broad,  and  contains  about  224  square 
miles.  The  centre  of  this  area  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  star 
marked  B.  The  direction  of  the  longer  axis  is  approximately  east 
and  west. 

Outside  this  area  we  have  observations  from  only  seven  places, 
and  not  more  than  four  of  these  are  of  much  value  in  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  area  over  which  the  earthquake  was  perceptible. 
Some  guide  is  however  given  by  the  position  of  several  places  where 
the  shock  was  not  felt,  inquiries  having  been  made  from  many 
persons  in  each  place.  It  is  clear  that  the  accuracy  of  the  outer  line 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  but  it  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  close  to  the 
correct  position  to  support  the  inferences  that  will  be  afterwards 
made  about  the  origin  of  the  shock.  As  drawn  upon  the  map,  the 
area  enclosed  by  this  line  is  29  miles  long  and  22  miles  broad,  and, 
including  the  part  covered  by  the  sea,  contains  about  480  square 
miles.  The  centre  of  the  area  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  star 
marked  C. 

Nature  of  the  Earthquake- Phenomena, —  Of  the  accounts  given 
beluw,  the  first  group  come  from  places  lying  close  to  the  shorter 
axis  of  the  disturbed  area : — 

Helston  (Observer,  Rev.  W.  JefFery). — A  distant  rumble  heard, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity  until  it  became  a  violent  thunder- 
ing sound,  at  which  instant  everything  in  the  room  was  perceptibly 
shaken,  the  sound  dying  away  after  the  shock  with  the  same  rumble 
as  before.     Dui*ation  of  shock,  two  to  three  seconds. 

Redruth. — (1.  Observer,  Mr.  T.  Carhart.)  Two  vibrations,  the 
first  the  stronger;  preceded  and  followed  by  tremulous  motion; 
vertical  motion  perceptible,  downward  first  and  then  upward.  A 
roaring  sound  heard,  preceding  the  shock  by  about  five  seconds, 
and  ending  several  seconds  after  it  Duration  of  the  shock,  about 
four  seconds. — (2.  Observer,  Mr.  W.  K.  Wilton).  A  continued 
trembling,  consisting  of  several  vibrations,  the  strongest  shortly 
after  the  first,  then  dying  away ;  direction,  apparently  from  the 
south-west ;  duration,  less  than  ten  seconds.  A  sound  like  that 
of  nn  explosion  in  a  distant  part  of  a  mine  but  more  prolonged. 

The  next  three  places  are  close  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  disturbed 
area,  the  first  two  near  the  eastern  end  : — 

Penryn  (Observer,  Mr.  J.  Blamey,  M.R.C.S.). — Two  distinct 
vibrations  of  equal  intensity,  each  accompanied  and  followed,  but 
not  preceded,  by  a  tremulous  motion.  Each  vibration  also  was 
accompanied  by  a  sound  of  the  same  kind  and  intensity,  like  the 
cratch  of  a  heavy  weight  on  the  floor  above,  and  followed  by  a 
rumbling  sound  like  that  of  a  waggon  roaring  along  the  street,  con- 
tinuing after  the  tremulous  motion  and  dying  away  in  the  diBtanoeu 
Duration  of  shock,  three  or  four  seconds. 
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Budock  (Observer,  Mr.  B.  Mollett,  awakened  by  the  earthquake). 
— The  sound  like  that  of  an  explosion  at  some  distance,  followed  by 
a  distant  rumbling  sound  lasting  about  30  seconds. 

St  Ives  (Observer,  Rev.  J.  Balmer  Jones). — A  tremulous  motion, 
half  felt,  baJf  heard,  lasting  perhaps  nearly  half  a  minute;  and  then, 
the  shock,  like  the  sliding  fall  of  a  mass  of  slates  on  the  roof,  but 
much  heavier,  lasting  less  than  five  seconds,  the  house  left  vibrating 
afterwards.  The  sound  like  that  of  a  heavy  waggon  driven  rapidly 
over  a  rough  granite  pavement,  or  like  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
hurricane  gust ;  the  beginning  preceded  that  of  the  principal  vibra- 
tions by  more  than  15  seconds;  it  became  gradually  louder,  the 
shock  coming  like  a  great  blow  when  the  roaring  sound  was  at  its 
highest,  and  then  the  sound  died  away  like  the  vibration  of  a  great 
bell,  the  end  following  that  of  the  shock  by  about  15  seconds. 

The  above  places  are  all  within  the  isoseismal  of  intensity  lY. 
Inside  this  line,  the  nature  of  the  earthquake,  •though  variable  to 
some  extent,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  a  tremulous  motion, 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  sound,  increasing  in  intensity  until  the 
principal  vibrations  and  a  sudden  sound  (as  of  an  explosion)  were 
perceived  simultaneously,  followed  by  a  tremor  and  sound  which 
gradually  died  away.  At  some  places,  two  vibrations,  each  accom- 
panied by  an  explosive  sound,  were  observed,  as  at  Hedruth  and 
Penryn  mentioned  above.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Breage  and 
Perran-ar-Worthal. 

Outside  the  isoseismal  of  intensity  IV.,  the  sound-phenomena 
became  relatively  more  prominent,  the  shock  being  felt  either  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all.  At  St.  Keverne,  Mr.  E.  J.  Leverton-Spry 
(who  was  awakened  by  the  sound)  felt  no  shock,  but  heard  two  or 
three  sounds  like  knocks  at  the  front  door.  With  this  very  interest- 
ing account  may  be  compared  the  following  record  from  Phillack, 
a  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  epicentrum  but  several  miles 
nearer  it.  The  observer  was  in  the  open  air,  standing,  and  felt  no 
shock,  but  the  sound  resembled  that  of  successive  discharges  of 
cannon,  about  six  in  number  and  of  equal  intensity,  lasting  about 
three  or  four  seconds.  The  significance  of  these  observations  will 
be  pointed  out  when  discussing  the  origin  of  the  earthquake. 

Time-relations  of  the  Shock  and  Sound, — These  relations  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  shocks,  and  I  endeavoured 
in  ray  inquiries  to  direct  particular  attention  to  them.  Unfortunately, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  observers  (about  one-third)  were  awakened 
by  the  shock,  and  consequently  the  initial  phenomena  were  lost  to 
them. 

The  beginning  of  the  sound  is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  tlie 
shock  at  Camborne,  Cury,  Gwennap,  Helston,  Manaccan,  Mullion, 
Nancegollen,  Porthleven,  Redruth,  St.  Ives,  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Stythians;  coincided  with  it  at  Marazion,  Mawgan-in-Meneago  and 
Penzance;  and  followed  it  (immediately)  at  Gwinear. 

The  end  of  the  sound  is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  shock 
at  Manaccan  ;  coincided  with  it  at  Cury,  Lannarth,  Marazion, 
Uawgan-in-Meneage  and  Penzance;   and  followed  it  at  Gwennap, 
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Qwithian,  Hajle,  HeUton,  Penryn,  Redruth,  St  Ives,  and  St 
Btythians. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that,  all  over  the  disturbed  area,  the 
beginuing  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  and  the  end  of 
the  sound  followed  that  of  the  shock,  the  exceptions  occurring 
chiefly  at  places  at  some  distance  from  the  epicentrum  and  where 
the  slighter  vibrations  would  be  less  perceptible. 

Origin  of  the  Shocks, — The  disturbed  area  of  the  first  shock  is 
approximately  circular.  This,  in  the  case  of  so  slight  a  shock,  shows 
that  its  seismic  focus  was  of  small  dimensions. 

The  focus  of  the  second  shock  must  have  been  of  some  magnitude. 
This  is  iudicated  by  its  elongated  disturbed  area,  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  long  duration  of  the  shock.  Assuming  it  to  have  been  fault- 
formed,  the  direction  of  the  fault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
epicentrum  must  be  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  longer  axis  of  the 
disturbed  area,  t.e.^must  be  about  east  and  west  The  intensity  of 
the  shock  was  greatest  at  Helston,  Nancegollen,  Penrose,  Porthleven 
and  Wendron,  all  lying  to  the  south  of  the  longer  axis  of  the 
disturbed  area.  Now,  the  intensity  of  a  shock  should  be  a  maximum 
near  the  point  where  the  normal  to  the  seismic  focus  through  its 
centre  meets  the  surface.  The  fault  must  therefore  hade  towards 
the  south,  and  consequently  the  fault-line  must  lie  on  the  north  side 
of  the  epicentrum.  This  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  relation 
which  the  outer  line  bounding  the  sound-area  and  the  area  over 
which  the  shook  was  very  slightly  felt  bears  to  the  isoseismal  line 
of  intensity  IV.  The  distance  between  these  two  lines  is  greater 
on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south ;  and,  since  the  sound-vibrations 
proceed  chiefly  from  the  upper  and  lateral  margins  of  the  slip-area 
or  seismic  focus,  it  follows  that  the  upper  margin  must  be  on  the 
north  side  of  the  epicentrum ;  in  other  words,  that  the  fault  hades 
towards  the  south.  Since  the  centre  (C)  of  the  area  bounded  by 
the  outer  line  is  vertically  above  a  point  within  the  upper  margin 
of  the  focus,  the  line  of  fault  must  be  a  short  distance,  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  or  so,  to  the  north  of  this  point.  The  line  D  D  on 
the  map  represents  a  probable  position  of  the  fault-line,  but  it  may 
be  in  error  by  as  much  as  half  a  mile  either  to  the  north  or  south. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  position  and  hade  of  the  fault,  at  any 
rate  approximately,  we  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  displace- 
ment or  fault-slip  which  produced  the  earthquakes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  line  joining  the  two  epicentral  points  is  parallel  to  the 
fault-line,  and  therefore  the  centres  of  intensity  of  the  two  foci 
must  have  been  at  about  the  same  depth.  The  horizontal  length 
of  the  first  focus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably  short.  That  of 
the  second  must  have  been  several  miles.  We  have  no  means 
of  determining  it  accurately ;  but,  in  a  case  like  this,  we  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  taking  it  as  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the 
two  axes  of  the  disturbed  area.  For  the  isoseismal  of  intensity  IV., 
tliis  difiference  is  five  miles;  for  the  outer  line  it  is  seven  miles. 
Again,  the  estimates  of  the  duration  of  the  shock  and  sound  at 
Budock  and  St  Ives,  places  close  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  disturbed 
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area,  show  that  the  length  of  the  Beismio  focua  must  he  reckoned  ia 
miles.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said,  for  eatiniates  of  duration  are 
generally  too  great,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  velooity  of  the 
earth-waye  in  the  oase  of  a  slight  earthquake.  Also  the  process 
of  slipping  may  have  ooonpied  an  appreciable  time.  But  the  two 
classes  of  evidenoe  do  not  conflict  For  a  distance,  therefore,  of 
about  2^  miles  on  either  side  of  the  epioentrum  B,  the  slip  may  have 
been  oomparatively  great;  and  then  it  must  have  gradually  died 
away  in  either  direction  until  it  became  imperceptible.  These 
lateral  margins  of  the  foous  cannot  have  been  much  under  a  mile 
ia  horizontal  length,  and  they  were  probably  more,  especially 
towards  the  west. 

On  this  point,  some  important  evidence  ia  given  by  the  obser< 
vations  made  at  Penryn,  Bndock,  St.  Ives  and  other  plaoes,  especially 
those  near  the  longer  axis  of  the  disturbed  area.  Though  the  pre- 
cursory sound  was  ohserved  at  most  places,  it  is  clear  that  at  those 
near  ttie  east  end  of  the  area  the  tremors  and  sound  were  chiefly 
perceived,  or  perceived  for  a  longer  time,  after  the  shock  ;  and  before 
the  shock  at  places  near  the  west  end.  This  shows  that  the  slip 
died  out  more  gradually  towards  the  west  than  towards  the  east. 

It  is  curious  that  records  of  the  double  vibration,  or  rather  double 
nharacter,  of  the  second  shock,  come  from  only  four  places,  namely, 
Redrath,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Penryn  and  Breage.  I  believe,  how* 
ever,  that  the  absence  of  other  records  is  accidental,  for  few  observers 
perceive  or  record  changes  in  the  intensity.  Now  a  double  shock 
may  be  due  (1)  to  the  foous  consisting  of  two  detached,  or  practiciilly 
detached,  portions ;  (2)  possibly  to  the  partial  reflexion  of  the  earth- 
wave;  or  (3)  to  a  repetition  of  the  original  impulse.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  four  places  mentioned  above  favours  the  latter 
interpretation,  the  first  vibration  being  slightly  more  intense  than 
the  second.  It  is  clear,  too,  irom  the  observations  recorded  at  St. 
Keveme  and  FhilJack,  that  the  amount  of  slip  varied  somewhat 
irregularly  over  the  focus,  giving  rise  to  several  maxima  of  sound- 
intensity,  the  feebler  sound  between  the  maxima  not  being  per- 
ceptible to  the  observers  at  these  places. 

Lastly,  the  simple  character  of  the  shock  renders  observations  on 
the  first  direction  of  the  vertical  motion  more  reliable  than  usual. 
At  Redruth,  on  the  upthrow  side  of  the  fault,  the  movement  is  said 
to  have  been  first  downward  and  then  upward.  At  Mnuaccan,  on 
the  downthrow  side,  it  was  first  upward  and  then  downward,  and 
this,  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Eager,  D.D.,  ia  attested  by  the 
evidence  of  several  observers.  This  shows  that  the  slip  of  the  down- 
throw side  must  have  been  relatively  downwards,  thus  increasing 
the  throw  of  the  fault. 

We  may  now  sum  up  as  follows.  For  some  time  the  strain  along 
this  fault  had  been  increasing.  Either,  however,  the  strain  or  the 
resistance  to  it  was  not  equally  distributed,  and  first  a  slight  slip 
took  place  at  10-30  p.m.  on  May  16.  This  had  the  tfil-ct  of 
equalising  the  strain  or  the  reaistance  to  it,  and,  consequently,  three 
hours  later,  a  second  and  double  slip  took  place  over  a  much  greater 
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length  of  fault  to  the  westward,  the  elip-area  reaching  to,  and 
perhaps  including,  that  of  the  first  shock ;  its  eastern  lateral  margin 
being  shorter  than  the  western  owing  to  that  shock  having  previously 
relieved  the  strain. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  fault  has  been  traced  by  purely  geological 
evidence  in  the  position  indicated  above.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
*as  to  its  existence  there.  Moreover,  the  direction  and  hade  of  the 
suggested  fault  are  in  accordance  with  the  known  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  district.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  these  shocks  are 
indices  of  the  latest  of  the  long  series  of  movements  that  have 
produced  the  English  Channel. 

Authoritiea, — Six  of  the  records  on  which  the  preceding  aooonnt  is 
founded  are  taken  from  the  "Falmouth  and  Penryn  Times"  for 
May  21,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors  of  this 
newspaper  and  also  of  the  "Western  Morning  News"  (Plymouth) 
for  inserting  letters  from  me  asking  for  observations  on  the  shocks. 
For  other  records  I  have  to  thank  :  Breage,  Mrs.  Nicholas ;  Budock, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Mollett;  Constantino,  Mr.  J.  V.  Albert,  M.R.C.S. ;  Cury, 
Mrs.  J.  Bowden ;  Gwithian,  Mr.  W.  T.  Richards ;  Gwennap.  Rev, 
Canon  Rogers ;  Gwinear,  Rev.  A.  J.  Perry ;  Hayle,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cleaver  and  Mr.  J.  Vivian  ;  Helston,  Rev.  W.  J.  Jeffery  and  Mrs. 
Tyacke;  Lannarth,  Mrs.  Shaw;  Mabe,  Mr.  J.  E.  James;  Manaocan, 
Rev.  A.  R.  Eager,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith;  Marazion,  Mr.  F. 
Millett ;  Mawgan-in-Meneage,  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Wright; 
Mawnan  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Borlase ;  Mullion,  Rev.  T.  H.  Scholefield ; 
Nancegollen,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hancock;  Penryn,  Mr.  J.  Blamey,  M.R.C.S.; 
Penzance,  Mr.  A.  Craig  and  Mr.  J.  Morrish ;  Perran-ar-Worthal, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Harmer  and  Mrs.  Rudge ;  Phillack,  Rev.  F.  Hockin ; 
Praze,  Mr.  W.  Pearce;  Redruth,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lane  and  Mr.  T. 
Carhart;  St.  Ives,  Rev.  J.  Balmer  Jones,  M.A. ;  St.  Eeverne,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Leverton-Spry ;  St  Stythians,  Mrs.  Wesley  Andrew ;  Truro, 
Mr.  H.  Crowther ;  Wendron,  Rev.  F.  T.  C.  Margetts. 


III. — Thb   Condition   of  the  Abotio   Lands   in   thi  bo-callvd 

Glacial  Aob. 

By  Sir  Henbt  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

IN  my  recently  published  book  on  the  "  Glacial  Nightmare  '*  I  have , 
tried,  among  other  things,  to  show  that  the  traces  of  glacial 
action  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  instead  of  being  circumpolar,  are 
in  fact  limited  to  one  half  only  of  the  hemisphere,  namely,  that 
bounded  on  the  Eaat  by  the  White  Sea  and  on  the  West  by  the 
river  Mackenzie.  This  conclusion  is  of  course  not  new,  and  I  have 
merely  collected  and  condensed  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  to 
it.  I  have  further  suggested  as  possible,  that  while  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  and  the  British  Islands  were  the  homes  of  very  large 
and  extensive  glaciers,  the  lands  now  occupying  the  Polar  Sea  were 
in  a  very  different  condition,  and  anything  but  the  homes  of  wide- 
spread ice  action. 
Before  I  prosecute  the  issues  further,  which  you  have  allowed  me 
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to  raise  m  the  Gkologic&l  Mao&zink,  I  efaonld  like  to  devote  a, 
short  space  to  tliis  mtereating  and  important  subject 

To  begin  with  Toeland,  the  Mountains  of  Iceland  when  free  from 
snow  seem  to  me  to  unmiBtakably  prove  that  there  never  was 
there  what  it  is  moat  patent  there  was  in  Scotland  and  Norway, 
namely,  a  i^reat  mass  of  ice  occupying  the  high  ground  and  poliahing 
and  smoothing  the  surface.  The  contour  of  the  mountains  is  ragged 
and  torn  and  splintered,  and  in  some  places,  such  as  AUmanna-Gia, 
it  is  cnt  into  the  moat  fantastio  shapes  with  projecting  pinuaoles. 

Again,  the  many  blocks  of  atone  found  there  on  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  rocks  are  not  strangers  and  true  erratics,  hut  ere  all  natives. 
Again,  aa  Mr.  Baring  Qould,  who  has  travelled  much  there  and  has 
written  a  graphic  account  of  the  Island,  aays :  There  are  no  traces 
of  moraines  there  exoept  at  the  skirt*  of  modern  glaciers,  and  he 
adds  that  only  in  one  spot  had  he  found  unmistakable  glacial 
grooving,  namely,  along  the  hill  above  Bjarg  in  Mith  fjord,  and  he 
points  out  that  whst  are  really  tho  results  of  the  action  of  flowing 
water  in  polishing  the  surface  had  been  mistaken  by  some  for  the 
action  of  ice.  Thug  in  describing  the  so-called  heithia  or  fell  lands 
the  same  writer  says  :  "  These  heithies,  twing  exposed  to  the  actioo 
of  snow  water,  are  much  torn  and  mangled,  the  rock  being,  in  many 
places,  q^uite  polished  by  the  streams  from  the  thawed  snows,  as 
they  slide  over  them.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  passing  this  same  tract  of 
moor  from  a  different  direction,  saw  similar  polishings,  and  at  once 
put  them  down  to  glacial  action,  and  the  furrows  caused  by  the 
little  rills  to  the  strife  of  glacial  grooving.  1  believe  him  to  have 
been  miataken,  for  the  following  reasons :  the  rock  is  not  smoothed 
except  where  the  streams  flow  over  it,  and  a  slight  node  of  rock 
three  inches  high  is  quite  sufficient  to  divert  the  stria  and  alter  tlie 
direction  of  the  polished  surface.  A  considerable  removal  of  earth 
had  taken  place  this  spring,  and  I  observed  no  marks  of  glacial 
smoothing  on  the  rock  upon  which  the  soil  had  restod ;  it  was 
ribbed  and  curdled  like  ordinary  lava"  (Iceland,  its  Scenes  and 
Sagaa,  p.  6S.) 

Again,  taming  from  the  mainland  of  Iceland  to  the  islets  and 
rooks  which  surround  it  the  evidence  is  the  same.  These  islets 
stand  up  in  the  form  of  splintered  pinnacles  and  needles  and  form 
the  beet  possible  evidence  that  ice  cannot  liave  smothered  and 
smoothed  them  as  it  did  the  Scottish  isles.  Thus  the  same  writer 
says :  "  Bock-needles,  which  abound  on  the  coasts,  are  named 
Brangir  by  the  natives.  Some  of  these  are  very  noble.  The 
entrance  of  the  Isa-fjord  is  guarded  by  one  such,  standing  up  fnim 
a  platform  of  basalt  high  above  the  water ;  it  j^oes  by  the  name  of 
the  'Sentinel.'  A  curious  spire  of  rock  above  the  Horgardalr  is 
illnatratad  on  plate  si.  There  are  needles  in  the  Skaga-fjord  off 
Drangey,  and  in  the  Breitlii-fjonl "  {id.  p.  xsix.).  The  enistence 
of  these  pinnacles  and  sharp  angled  rocks  is  inconsistent  with  the 
former  existence  of  a  great  glacial  covering. 

Lastly,  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  Iceliind  cannot,  it  seems  to  me.  be 
explained  by  any  other  theory  than  that  they  are  the  shrunken  relics 
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of  what  was  onoe  richer,  and  that  instead  of  pointing  to  the' former 
presence  of  a  glacial  climate,  they  point  rather  to  the  climate  bein^ 
now  more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been  since  this  fauna  and  flora 
occupied  the  island. 

That  the  climate  of  Iceland  has  been  getting  more  severe  was 
long  ago  suggested  by  the  famous  traveller  Henderson.  Inter  alia  he 
says :  '*  It  is  evident,  from  ancient  Icelandic  documents,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
pretty  extensives  forests  grew  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
furnished  the  inhabitants  with  wood  both  for  domestic  and  nautical 
purposes.  Owing,  however,  to  their  improvident  treatment  of  them, 
and  the  increased  severity  of  the  climate,  they  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared." 

Elsewhere  we  read — "  In  the  Middle  ages  the  S. W.  parts  of  the 
island  were  covered  with  forests,  and  the  old  sagas  report,  without 
attributing  anything  extraordinary  to  the  fact,  that  the  house  and 
boat  builders  went  to  cut  logs  in  the  adjacent  forests  "  (Suarfdvela 
Saga.  A.  Geffrey,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  Nov.  1876).  "Ollaf- 
Bson  and  Palsson,  who  themselves  saw  a  tree  12  metres  high,  heard 
speak  of  a  ship  built  of  oak  which  was  launched  in  the  Hval  Fjordr 
north  of  Reykjavik,  and  thence  went  to  Norway.  These  travellers 
in  their  travels  found  numerous  iron  forges,  and  it  was  probably  the 
forgers  who  destroyed  the  forests  "  (Reclus  IV.  925). 

Mr.  Watts  in  his  well-known  journey  across  the  Yatna  Jokull 
tells  us  that  in  passing  through  woods  of  birch  and  willow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gravalanda,  he  noticed  that  the  largest  wood  was  dead. 
The  important  fact  for  us  to  remember  is  that  the  trees  will  no 
longer  live  there,  and  are  thus  in  the  same  position  as  the  pigs,  which 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which  are  now  very  scarce. 

The  direct  evidence  again  of  the  glaciers  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
their  growth  in  recent  times  and  against  their  having  shrunk. 

Mr.  Watts  says :  "  When  we  inspect  the  glaciers  which  fringe  the 
south  of  the  Yatna  Jokull,  we  find  that  they  have  decidedly  advanced ; 
indeed  at  one  point  so  much  so  as  to  almost  destroy  communication 
along  that  part  of  the  south  shore.  Upon  the  north  we  find  that  a 
huge  tongue  of  glacier  has  flowed  down  full  ten  or  twelve  miles 
beyond  the  utmost  limit  assigned  to  it  by  Gunlaugson  some  forty 
years  ago,  while  the  route  traversed  by  that  enterprizing  man  is 
completely  overrun  by  the  ice,  and  the  traditionary  road  of  the  Yatna 
JokulPs  verge  is  now  among  the  high  snows  of  the  Yatna  "  (Across 
the  Vatna  Jokull,  p.  190). 

True,  the  glaciers  of  Iceland  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  ebb  and  flow, 
but  they  gain  upon  the  whole,  and  never  would  increase  to  this 
extent  were  not  the  annual  accumulation  vastly  in  excess  of  the  waste, 
and  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  fact  is  not  peculiar  to  Iceland  but 
has  also  been  noticed  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  says  this 
seems  to  point  to  something  more  than  a  local  advance  compensated 
for  by  a  retreat  in  other  places.  It  is  too  rapid  an  advance  to  be 
accounted  for  by  astronomical  causes.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  may  be  shifting,  and  says  it  is  rather  a  ouriotts  fact 
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that  less  American  drift  wood  has  been  brought  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Iceland  during  late  years,  and  an  increased  amount  has 
been  cast  on  its  southern  shores  {id.  pp.  191-193). 

llie  evidence  then  is  very  strong  and  very  concurrent  against 
Iceland  having  shared  in  the  so-called  glacial  conditions  which 
marked  Scandinavia  and  Britain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Greenland.  Greenland  is  now  so  over- 
whelmed with  ice  that  even  if  it  had  had  a  former  so-called  glacial 
period  we  should  not  be  easily  able  to  disentangle  and  separate  its 
traces  from  those  of  the  Arctic  conditions  which  now  prevail  there, 
so  that  we  cannot  adduce  evidence  there  of  the  same  kind  as  we  can 
elsewhere,  namely,  old  polished  and  striated  rocks,  boulders,  etc. 

It  is  of  course  very  well  known  that  in  Greenland  there  are 
undoubtedly  considerable  traces  of  polishing,  scoring,  etc.,  outside 
the  range  and  reach  of  the  living  glaciers.  Thus  Nordenskiold 
refers  to  the  extensive  rounded,  polished  and  grooved  border  of 
land  which  almost  everywhere  separates  the  inland  ice  from  the 
extreme  coast,  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  points  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  retirement  of  the  ice,  and  he  adds,  in  addition,  that 
none  of  the  numberless  small  sea  basins  in  North  Greenland,  in  spite 
of  the  suitableness  of  the  locality  for  moss  vegetation,  have  yet  become 
filled  with  turf  even  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  showing,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  the  slip  of  ice- free  land  is  but  a  child  of  yesterday. 
I  admit  completely  Nordenskiold 's  facts,  but  I  cannot  follow  his 
inference.  As  everyone  knows,  the  coast  of  Greenland  north  of  a 
certain  latitude  is  rapidly  rising  from  the  sea,  and  the  rounding 
and  polishing  and  striating  of  the  marginal  land  was  the  result 
not  of  the  action  of  greatly  increased  land  ice,  but  of  that  most 
effective  scraper  and  polisher — shore  ice,  acting  as  it  still  does 
on  this  coast  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Now,  apart  from  the  smoothing  down  of  this  marginal  land,  I 
know  of  no  direct  evidence  in  Greenland  of  a  former  increased 
development  of  ice,  but  the  reverse. 

The  presence  of  pinnacles  and  pillars  of  rock  standing  up  with  a 
perfectly  free  space  round  them,  seem  here,  as  in  Iceland,  to  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  former  existence  of  an  ice-sheet  on  a  much 
greater  scale  tban  now  exists.  Kane  speaks  of  three  pillars  of  green- 
stone which  lie  calls  "Three  Brothers*  Turrets."  These  are  situated 
near  Dallas  Bay.  At  Sunny  Gorge  again,  north  of  79^,  he  speaks 
of  a  solitary  column  or  minaret  tower  as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had 
been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendonie ;  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  480 
feet,  rising  on  a  plinth  itself  280  feet  high,  and  he  named  it 
**  Tennyson's  Monument." 

These  would  surely  have  long  ago  been  ground  down  and  swept 
away  if  a  great  mass  of  ice  corresponding  to  that  which  we  postulate, 
when  we  speak  of  an  ice-age,  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Greenland. 
The  evidence,  such  as  we  have  it,  of  tradition  and  of  archaeology 
goes  to  show  that  the  climate  of  Greenland  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  severe  within  historic  times.  Its  glaciers  have  undoubtedly 
bten  growing  and  extending  over  districts  where  formerly  a  much 
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more  temperate  climate  prevailed,  and  notably  in  the  days  of  the 
Norwegian  Settlement  The  ice  has  in  many  places  encroached  npon 
the  dwellings  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  are  no 
longer  habitable,  and  the  skulls  of  Musk  Sheep,  eta,  have  occurred 
where  these  animals  can  no  longer  find  feeding  ground. 

Of  late  years,  says  Nordenskiold,  the  rowing  of  an  umiak  in  Tessiur- 
sarsoak  has  been  rendered  diflSoult  by  ice-blocks  fallen  from  the 
glHcier,  which  is  said  not  to  have  been  the  case  formerly ;  and  one 
of  our  rowers,  Henry  Sissamiak,  even  affirms  that  he  rowed  without 
obstruction  seven  years  ago  round  an  island  which  now  forms  a 
peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice.  Many 
similar  examples  in  North  Greenland  are  adduced,  thus  for  example, 
the  glacier  that  issues  into  Blasedal,  near  Godhavn,  has  since  the 
time  when  Dr.  Rink  mapped  that  place  advanced  much  further  into 
the  valley  ;  in  the  fjords  around  Omenak  the  ice  has  advanced 
considerably  within  the  memory  of  man;  a  path,  formerly  often 
frequented  between  Sarfarfik  and  Sakkak,  is  now  closed  by  inland 
ice,  eta,  etc.  A  similar  case  occurs  in  Jakobshavn.  In  a  word,  he 
says,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of  North  Greenland, 
the  inland  ice  is  certainly  gaining  ground. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  says  Kane,  that  at  a  time  within 
historical  and  even  recent  limits  the  climate  of  this  region  (i.e. 
Greenland)  was  milder  than  it  is  now.  .  .  .  The  stone  huts  of  the 
natives  are  found  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  bay  in  spots  now 
so  fenced  in  by  ice  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  hunting  and 
of  course  of  habitation  by  men  who  rely  on  it  for  subsistence. 
Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  favourite  hunting  grounds  near 
open  water.  At  Rensselaer  Harbour,  called  by  the  natives  Annatak, 
or  the  Thawing  place,  we  met  with  huts  in  quite  tolerable  preser- 
vation, with  the  stone  pedestals  still  standing  which  used  to  sustain 
the  carcases  of  the  captured  seals  and  walruses.  Sunny  Gorge,  and 
a  large  indentation  in  Dallas  Bay  which  bears  the  Esquimaux  name 
of  the  Inhabited  Place,  showed  us  the  remains  of  a  village,  surrounded 
by  the  bones  of  seals,  walruses  and  whales,  all  now  cased  in  ice. 
(Arctic  Explorations  I.  p.  308-9.)  Giesecke  noted  long  ago  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  glaciers  at  Disco  and  Noursoak  can  be  noted  year  by  year. 

If  this  be  the  evidence  of  more  recent  times  we  can  supplement 
it  by  evidence  of  another  kind.  The  great  sea  of  inland  ice  in 
Greenland  is  dotted  with  islets  of  rock,  etc.,  which  are  known  to 
the  Greenlanders  as  Nunataks.  The  un  weathered  and  ru^ed  out- 
lines of  these  projecting  rocks  show  they  have  never  been  smothered 
by  ice,  but  they  are  remarkable  in  another  way.  Quite  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  have  been  collected  from  these  Nunataks 
by  the  Scandinavian  naturalists,  and  as  they  are  isolated  and  often 
situated  at  a  long  distance  from  each  other,  I  know  of  no  explanation 
which  will  account  for  this  phenomenon  except  the  fact  that  these 
Nunataks,  instead  of  having  been  at  no  remote  time  parts  of  a 
continuous  land  surface  with  a  more  moderate  climate,  were  smothered 
in  ice  and  snow,  as  they  must  have  been,  according  to  the  theories 
current  about  the  condition  of  Greenland,  in  the  so-called  Glacial 
age.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  rooks  situated 
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u  they  axe  on  the  ioe  plateaa  of  Greenland  oould  have  got  their 
▼efi;etable  and  animal  life  from  anj  occasional  waifs  and  strays. 

I  may  Bay  that  the  entire  fauna  and  flora  of  Greenland  points  the 
nme  moral.  It  cannot  have  reached  it  over  the  sea,  and  points  un- 
mistakably to  its  being  the  shrunken  and  withered  relic  of  a  once 
maoh  richer  life  and  of  once  much  more  temperate  conditions.  The 
same  argnmeot  applies  to  many  of  the  migrating  birds  which  nest  in 
Greenland  bat  come  to  Britain  and  further  south  to  winter.  We  can 
only  explain  their  presence  in  Greenland  by  the  theory  that  its 
climate  was  formerly  more  temperate  instead  of  more  rigorous. 

What  evidence  there  is  therefore  from  Greenland  is  distinctly 
against  its  having  passed  through  a  si  miliar  phase  which  in  Britain 
and  Scandinavia  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  a  glacial  period. 

Let  US  now  tarn  to  Spitzbergen. 

Spitzbergen  bears  in  its  very  name  the  evidence  of  the  sharply 
outlined  needle-like  contour  of  some  of  its  mountains.  In  the 
Journal  of  William  Bernard,  the  companion  of  Barentz,  who  dis- 
covered ity  we  read:  "La  terre  ^stoit  la  plus  part  rompue,  bien 
hanlt,  et  non  autre  que  monts  et  montaignes  agues,  parquoy  Tapel- 
lions  Spitzbergen  "  (Beclus  V.  p.  257). 

Heughlin  describes  its  west  coast  as  a  congeries  of  deep  fjords,  and 
the  mountains,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  '*  nicht  gesonderte  Massen 
mit  vielzaokigen,  spitzigen  Gipfeln  auftreten"  (Petermann's  Mitthei- 
lungen,  1871,  p.  177). 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  compares  the  rugged  and  fantastic  out- 
line of  the  island  with  the  crenellated  outline  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 

This  is  assuredly  quite  inconsistent  with  Spitzbergen  having  been 
smothered  with  ice,  as  it  should  have  been  in  the  high  latitudes  where 
it  is  placed,  if  the  so-called  Glacial  age  had  ever  existed  there.  Let 
us  continue,  however. 

"  Thoagh  I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Nordenskiold,  "  of  examin- 
ing in  several  plaoes  in  Spitzbergen  old  beds  of  glaciers  surrounded  by 
solid  rocks,  I  have  only  very  seldom  met  with  any  rocks  polished 
and  furrowed  by  glaciers ;  and  those  were  besides  situated  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  Such  extensive  and  highly  polished  surfaces 
of  rock  as  are  everywhere  met  with  in  Scandinavia  are  not  to  be 
found  there."     (Sketch  of  the  Geol.  of  Spitzbergen,  p.  7,  note.) 

The  presence  of  polished  rocks  close  to  the  sea-level  in  a  country 
which  is  rising  from  the  waters  so  rapidly  as  Spitzbergen,  really 
points  there,  as  in  Greenland,  not  to  old  glacier  action,  but  to  the 
scoring  of  recent  shore  ice,  and  thus  may  also  be  explained  the 
polished  surface  of  the  low-lying  Dun  Islands,  and  which  have 
probably  risen  from  the  sea  quite  recently. 

The  debris  of  Pleistocene  marine  life,  such  as  it  is,  points  the 
same  lesson,  and  Nordenskiold  distinctly  suggests  that  in  the  interior 
of  Ice  fjord,  and  at  several  other  places  in  Spitzbergen,  "  one  meets 
with  indications  that  the  polar  tracts  were  less  completely  covered  with 
ice  during  the  Glacial  era  than  is  usually  supposed"  (Geol.  Mag.  1^75, 
p.  531). 

Nordenskiold  says :  Our  investigations  of  Spitzbergen  throw  no 
light  on    the  transition  from  the  Miocene  Period  to  the  Glacial 
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formation  of  the  present  time,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  animals  and 
plants  that  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole  during  the  Pliocene  and 
the  European  Glacial  periods.  We  did  not  there  meet  with  any 
deposits  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  Tertiary 
strata  at  Bel  Sound  and  the  present  age.  .  .  .  Torell  and  Malnigren 
found  on  the  shores  of  Hinloopen  Sound  and  Blomstrand,  in  an 
especially  interesting  layer  of  earth  on  the  shores  of  Advent  Bay, 
shells  of  Mytilus  edulis,  which  occurs  abundantly  along  the  Scandi- 
navian coasts,  but  no  longer  inhabits  Spitzbergen;  at  least,  the 
zoologists  of  the  Spitzbergen  expeditions  were  not  able  to  obtain 
a  single  living  specimen  of  it  in  the  dredgings  undertaken  by  several 
boats  almost  every  day  during  three  summers  in  the  Bays  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen.  Immense  numbers  of  this  shell  still 
inhabit  the  shallows  and  banks  laid  bare  by  the  tide  at  Tromsd  and 
Hanimerfest  (Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Spitzbergen,  pp.  52  and  53). 
This  assuredly  points  to  the  climate  having  become  more,  and  not 
less,  severe  since  these  shells  were  deposited. 

Nordenskiold  says  further,  **  we  may  assume  from  many  circum- 
stances that  the  layers  with  Mytilus  at  Spitzbergen  are  a  great  deal 
younger  than  the  glacial  beds  of  Scandinavia ;  so  that  these  northern 
tracts  would  have  been  comparatively  free  from  ice  during  this  European 
Vlacial  Epoch*'  (id.  p.  53). 

It  seems  to  me,  again,  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  Spitzbergen  on  any  other  theory  than  that  we  have  already 
applied  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  namely,  that  it  marks  the  shrunken 
relics  of  what  was  once  richer. 

Again,  Nordenskiold  points  to  many  circumstances  proving  that 
the  glaciers  in  Spitzbergen  have,  during  the  last  few  centuries,  not 
retreated  but  advanced  considerably,  as  for  instance,  at  Horn  Sound. 
That  sound  was  apparently  well  known  to  the  Dutch,  as  an  old  chart 
marks  two  anchorages  there.  They  describe  the  sound  as  stretching 
one  of  it«  arms,  containing  two  islands,  somewhat  northward ;  but 
at  present  this  arm  is  occupied  by  an  immense  glacier,  and  excepting 
some  small  rocks  there  are  no  islands  to  be  found  in  the  bay.  A 
similar  case  was  noticed  by  M.  Robert  at  one  of  the  arms  of  Recherche 
Bay  (Bel  Sound),  and  most  likely  analogous  circumstances  very  much 
changed  the  shape  of  Stor  Fjord,  the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by 
an  extensive  and  low  glacier  stretching  in  an  even  slope  as  far  as 
Mount  Chydenius.  The  large  islands  which,  according  to  old  charts, 
were  situated  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bay,  cannot  be  the  same 
small  islets  that  are  now  to  be  found  there;  and  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Mount  Gotland,  now  encompassed  by  glaciers,  and  some  other 
neighbouring  mountains,  similarly  shut  up  by  ice,  were  at  the  time 
the  whalers  visited  them  surrounded  by  water,  and  identical  with 
those  islands  which  on  the  old  charts  are  called  Sea  Horse  Island 
and  Seal  Island.  At  Bel  Sound  I  myself  witnessed  a  most  striking 
proof  of  glaciers,  thus  descending  upon  tracts  hitherto  free  from  ice. 
On  the  north  coast  of  Bel  Sound,  directly  to  the  east  of  the  large 
island  which  separates  Van  Mijens  Bay  from  the  main  bay,  there 
existed  only  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Spitzbergen. 
The  whalers,  on  their  way  from  the  north  coast  to  Stor  Fjord,  used 
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often  to  anchor  at  tbis  harbour  in  order  to  bunt  reindeer  in  the 
neighbouring  fertile  valleys ;  and  this,  too,  was  one  of  the  first  places 
visited  by  Professor  Torell's  Expedition  in  1858.  .  .  .  During  the 
winter  of  1860-1861,  the  previously  insignificant  glacier  descended 
upon  the  lowland  and  the  grave-hillock  on  the  shore,  filled  up  the 
harbour  and  extended  far  into  the  sea.  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen,  from  which  immense  blocks  of  ice 
constantly  fall  down  so  that  not  even  a  boat  can  venture  in  safety 
beneath  its  broken  border  (Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Spitzbergen, 
pp.  8  and  9). 

In  the  facts  which  I  have  collected  in  this  paper  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  proved  an  absolutely  conclusive  case  against  the  extensioa 
of  a  glacial  age  (other  than  the  one  now  in  progress)  to  the  Arctic 
lands,  but  I  do  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  available  evidence 
points  very  strongly  in  that  direction,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  have  argued  that  because  there  was  a  large  development 
of  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers  in  more  temperate  regions  there 
must  also  have  been  a  corresponding  development  in  much  higher 
latitudes,  have  not  only  taken  for  granted  what  ought  to  be  proved, 
but  have  confused  the  problem  of  discovering  a  true  explanation  of 
the  so-called  Glacial  age  itself.  To  this  latter  problem  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  to  devote  a  few  sentences  on  another  occasion. 


rV. — The  Growth  op  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

By  Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G  S., 
Late  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  recreations  of  a  geologist 
to  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  physical  features  of  some  post 
period ;  and  though  our  essays  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  our  maps  of  early  epochs  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  yet  these 
maps  have  their  value  and  they  are  at  least  steps  towards  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  science  of  geology. 

But  great  though  the  value  of  a  good  map  of  some  past  period 
may  be,  its  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  its  relations 
to  those  of  earlier  and  later  periods.  We  wish  to  see  how  the 
geography  of  one  period  grew  out  of  that  of  the  preceding. 

In  some  areas  the  geographical  changes  have  been  so  numerous 
and  so  various  that  this  is  practically  impossible ;  but  in  others  the 
changes  have  been  simpler,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  with  more  or 
less  certainty  the  evolution  of  the  present  geographical  features. 

The  Peninsula  of  India  is  a  case  in  point.  Its  growth — not  from 
one,  but  from  three  centres — appears  to  have  been  nearly  con- 
tinuous; and  the  present  peninsula  has  been  formed  by  the  final 
union  of  these  three  masses.  Only  along  the  western  coast  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  serious  interference  with  the  general 
plan  of  growth ;  for  the  complete  absence  of  anything  but  gneiss, 
trap,  and  very  late  Tertiary  beds  on  this  coast,  except  in  the  north, 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  coast  itself  is  of  very  recent  formation. 
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For  oar  present  parposes  the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula,  under  which 
term  is  included  the  whole  of  India  south  of  the  Indo-Qangetio 
plain,  maj  be  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.  :— 

Post-Grondw&na. 

Qondw&na. 

Pre-Gondwkna. 
The  Pre-Gondw&na  division  includes  the  Gneissic,  Dharwar, 
''Transition/'  and  Vindhyan  series,  and  as  fossils  are  absolutely 
unknown,  we  are  unable  to  correlate  these  series  with  European 
rocks.  The  Gondwkna  formation  probably  ranges  from  Upper 
Carboniferous  to  l^thonian  or  Portlandian;  and  the  Post-Gondw&na, 
which  includes  the  marine  beds  of  the  coasts,  the  Decoan  Trap,  and 
the  Tertiary  and  later  beds,  ranges  from  Upper  Jurassic  to  the 
present  day. 
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On  the  map  aooompanying  the  Manual  of  the 
Geology  of  India,  there  may  he  seen  in  the 
Peninsula  three  main  areas  of  Gneissic  rocks  : —  H 
(1)  the  Southern  Mass,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Deccan  Trap  and  the  rocks  of  the  6od4vari 
basin ;  (2)  the  Bundelkhand  Mass,  a  semicircular 
mass  immediately  south  of  the  Gangetic  Plain; 
(3)  the  North-Eastern  Msiss,  occupying  a  large 
area  in  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
separated  from  the  Southern  Mass  by  the  Goddvari 
area  of  later  beds.  The  positions  of  these  masses 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  ^-'J  8 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gondw&na  period 
each  of  the  three  masses  had  its  own  history, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  others,  and  each  must 
therefore  be  treated  separately. 

Prk-Gondwana  History. 

Growth  of  the  Southern  Mass. — The  greater  part 
of  India  south  of  the  Eistnah  is  composed  of 
gneissic  and  granitoid  rocks,  but  it  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  nearly  parallel  bands  of  schist, 
together  with  conglomerates,  haematite  beds  and 
lava  flows,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Dharwar  Series.^  Many  of  the  schists  seem 
to  be  altered  lavas,  and  the  whole  series  must 
have  been  largely  volcanic.  The  direction  of 
the  bands  is  N.NW.-S.SE. ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  Dharwars  originally  covered  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  gneiss,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  thrown  into  folds  running 
N.NW.-S.SE.  (nearly  parallel  to  the  present 
west  coast).  Afterwards  the  whole  mass  was 
subjected  to  denudation,  so  that  only  remnants 
of  the  Dharwars  were  left,  running  as  bands 
through  the  gneiss  (see  Woodcut- Section,  Fig.  1). 

The  folding  and  denudation  of  these  rocks  were 
completed  before  the  deposition  of  the  next  set  of 
beds,  which  were  laid  down  as  a  fringe  on  the 
N.,  N.E.  and  E.  sides  of  the  gneiss  mass,  forming 
now  the  Ealadgi,  Qodslvari,  and  Kadapah  basins. 
These  basins  were  probably  originally  continuous 
with  one  another  and  their  present  separation  is 
due  to  denudation. 

The  Eadapah  basin  is  crescentic  in  shape  and 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  gneiss  mass.  The  older 
(**  Eadapah  ")  rocks  of  this  basin  in  the  western 
part  of  the  area,   rest  quite  flatly  on  the  gneiss 

*  See  especially  Foote,  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xxi.  p.  40;  vol.  xxii.  p.  17. 
Mi.  Foote  gives  a  map  of  these  bands. 
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or  slope  gently  away  towards  the  east.  The  higher  beds  overlap  the 
the  lower  towards  the  west ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
conglomeratic  beds  are  not  uncommon,  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
the  present  western  boundary  of  the  basin  is  not  far  from  the  old 
coast-line. 

Further  east,  as  the  distance  from  the  old  coast-line  increases, 
these  rocks  become  more  and  more  folded ;  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  basin  are  frequently  reversed.  The  direction  of  the  folds  is 
nearly  N.-S.  (Fig.  1). 

In  the  Goddvari  basin,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Kadapah 
basin,  similar  beds  are  found,  and  here  also  in  the  west  they  are  but 
little  disturbed,  while  further  east  they  are  affected  by  the  disturb- 
ances which  folded  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Kadapah  basin. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  series  of  deposits  (the  *'  Kadapah  " 
beds)  was  laid  down  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gneiss  mass ;  and 
that  ultimately  these  were  crushed  up  against  the  gneiss.  Near  the 
old  coast-line  they  remained  almost  undisturbed,  whilst  further  out 
towards  the  east  they  were  thrown  into  a  series  of  N.-S.  folds  (see 
accompanying  section). 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  events  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  old  gneiss  mass,  where  we  now  have  the 
Kaladgi  basin  of  rocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Kadapah  basin.  The 
lowest  beds,  found  at  the  south  border  of  the  basin,  are  conglomeratic, 
and  evidently  shore  deposits,  so  that  the  coast  of  that  time  cannot  have 
lain  far  south  of  the  present  boundary  of  the  basin.'  The  beds  of  the 
Kaladgi  basin  have  been  thrown  into  folds  running  W.  by  N. — E. 
by  S. ;  and  the  disturbance  is  greatest  on  the  N.  side  of  the  basin, 
i.e,  at  the  part  furthest  from  the  old  shore — though  this  is  not  so 
well  marked  sis  in  the  Kadapah  basin. 

In  the  Kadapah  basin  the  older  (Kadapah)  rocks  which  are 
affected  by  the  folds  already  described,  are  overlaid  by  later  rocks 
called  the  Karnuls,  which  serve  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
great  folds  on  the  east  and  the  old  shore  on  the  west  (see  section). 
They  are  but  little  disturbed  and  overlap  on  to  the  gneiss. 

On  the  north  of  the  gneiss  similar  beds  are  found  in  the  Bhima 
basin  near  the  Kaladgi  basin.  Here  also  they  are  little  disturbed; 
but  their  relation  to  the  rocks  of  the  Kaladgi  basin  is  nowhere 
shown. 

After  the  deposition  of  these  later  beds  (which  are  still  pre-Gond- 
wdna)  the  Southern  Mass  has  never  received  any  further  deposits, 
except  close  to  the  coasts,  and  it  has  remained  land  since  that  time. 

Growth  of  the  Bundelkhand  Mass, — The  Bundelkhand  gneiss  now 
forms  a  semicircular  patch,  bordered  on  the  N.£.  by  alluvium,  and 
elsewhere  chiefly  by  the  well-known  Vindhyan  rocks. 

On  the  S.SE.  border,  which  runs  from  E.NE.— W.SW.,  there  is 
a  fringe  of  quartzites,  limestones,  etc.,  known  as  the  Bijiiwars. 
These  lie  nearly  horizontally  on  the  gneiss  and  towards  the  south 
are  covered  by  an  extensive  spread  of  Vindhyan  beds ;  but  before 
Uiey  disappear  they  begin  to  be  crushed  and  folded.     They  were 

Of,  Foote,  Beo.  Geol.  Sury.  India,  yol.  zy.,p.  191,  and  King,  Mem.  Geol.  Surf. 
"^  voL  yioLf  pL  ix.,  section  i. 
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apparently  shallow  water  deposits  and  never  extended  much  farther 
north  than  at  present 

To  the  south  of  the  Vindhjcan  spread  they  reappear  in  the  Son- 
Narbada  and  Son  areas ;  where  they  form  a  band  running  parallel  to 
the  Bundelkhand  Bij&war  band.  In  the  Son  area  especially  they  are 
strongly  folded. 

Here  then  again  we  have  a  series  laid  down  upon  the  gneiss  and 
subsequently  folded.  Close  to  the  gneiss  the  beds  are  almost  un- 
afifected,  while  further  away  they  are  greatly  disturbed. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss  we  find  very  much  the 
same  thing.  Close  to  the  gneiss,  '  at  Gwalior,  we  have  almost 
unditrturbed  Pre-Vindhyan  beds ;  while  further  away,  in  the  Arvali 
Hills,  the  Pre-Vindhyan  beds  are  strongly  folded,  the  folds  running 
about  N.E.-S.W. 

Towards  the  S.W.  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss  disappears  beneath 
Yindhyan  beds  and  the  Deccan  Trap ;  but  at  intervals  we  find  iuliers 
of  Bijawars  and  similar  rocks  resting  on  gneiss,  in  the  Dhar  Forest, 
and  at  Narsingpur,  Champanir,  Bagh  and  Jobat. 

If  the  beds  at  Bijdwar  and  Gwalior  are  really  shore  deposits,  close 
to  the  old  coast-line,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bundelkhand  Mass  had  a 
history  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Southern  Mass.  Beds  were  laid 
down  on  its  borders  and  afterwards  crushed  up  against  it,  the  most 
intense  folding  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  old  shore. 

In  the  space  between  these  folds  (the  folds  to  the  S.E.  and  the 
folds  to  the  N.W.  [see  map]  of  this  gneiss)  we  now  find  a  large 
spread  of  Yindhyan  rocks.  These  are  little  disturbed  and  may  at 
one  time  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  gneiss  mass. 

Growth  of  the  North-eastern  Mass, — In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  N.E.  Mass, 
even  with  the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  as  we  have  traced  that  of 
the  others.  Large  areas  are  covered  by  Lower  Yindhyan  and  older 
rocks,  but  these  have  not  been  examined  in  detail. 

No  rocks  of  later  age  than  Lower  Yindhyan  are  known  between 
the  Mahanadi  and  Godavari  Gondwdna  basins  ;  and  the  area  has 
probably  been  land  since  Lower  Yindhyan  times. 

QoNDWANA  History. 

The  Pre-Gondwslna  history  of  the  Southern  and  Bundelkhand 
Masses  appears  thus  to  have  been  nearly  the  same.  Beds  were 
deposited  on  their  borders  and  afterwards  crushed  up  against  the 
unyielding  gneiss.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  this 
crushing  caused  intense  folding,  and  no  doubt  elevation  ;  and  the 
space  between  the  folds  and  the  shore  was  subsequently  filled  by 
later  rooks,  which  overlapped  on  to  the  gneiss  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Bundelkhand  Mass,  perhaps  covered  the  whole  of  the  gneiss. 

Somewhat  in  this  fashion  the  three  great  masses  appear  to  have 
grown  outwards  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gondwana  period, 
only  comparatively  narrow  spaces  were  left  between  them ;  and  in 
these  spaces  the  Gondwana  rocks  were  deposited.  They  now  form 
strips  between  the  Southern  and  North-eastern  Masses  (Godavari 
basin) ;  between  the  Bundelkhand  and  North-eastern  Masses  (Son 
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and  Narbada  areas) ;  and  on  the  north  of  the  North-eastern  Mass 
(M^hdnadi,  and  perhaps  Damuda,  Gondwdnas). 

The  complete  absence  of  any  trace  of  Qondwdna  or  later  deposits 
on  the  Southern  Mass  (except  near  the  coasts)  and  on  the  rocks  of 
the  Bundelkhand  area,  shows  that  these  areas  have  been  land  since 
Yindhyan  times.  How  much  of  the  North-east  Mass  was  land  in 
Goudwdna  times  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  Goddvari  basin,  the 
Lower  Gondw^uas  appear  along  the  S.W.  border  of  the  field,  while 
higher  beds  abut  against  the  N.E.  border.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
fault,  or  to  overlap  of  the  higher  beds  on  the  N.EL  side.  In  the 
former  case  the  Gondwina  rocks  extended  over  the  North-^ast 
massif  beyond  their  present  limits;  in  the  latter  case  the  N.E. 
border  of  the  basin  must  be  near  the  original  shore. 

However  this  may  be,  some  part  of  the  North-east  Mass  was 
probably  land  in  Gondwdna  times ;  and  the  Gondwdna  rocks  were 
deposited  in  arms  of  water  between  this  land  and  the  Bundelkhand 
Mass  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Southern  Msiss  on  the  S.E.  They  were 
also  laid  down  on  the  northern  border  of  the  North-east  massif 
(M4h4nadi  area,  etc.). 

The  Gondwdna  beds  appear  to  be  chiefly  fluviatile  and  to  have 
been  deposited  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain.  These  Indo-Gangetic  deposits, 
it  will  be  noticed,  also  fill  up  the  space  between  two  pre-existing 
land  areas. 

In  this  way  the  deposition  of  the  Gondwdnas  completed  the 
nnion  of  the  three  elements  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Throughout 
the  whole  Peninsula  no  marine  beds  of  later  than  Gondwdna  age 
are  found  except  near  the  coast,  and  the  whole  area  has  been  land 
since  that  time. 

Post-GondwIna  History. 

But  little  now  remains  to  be  said.  The  outflow  of  the  Deccan 
Trap  must  have  greatly  changed  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  and 
may  perhaps  have  altered  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast ;  but 
beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  to  have  afiected  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  land  and  sea. 

The  presence  of  marine  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  on  the  coasts, 
shows  that  the  whole  Peninsula  has  risen  since  Gondwdna  times. 

But  the  most  important  alteration  is  one  of  which  we  have  only 
negative,  and  therefore  doubtful,  evidence.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
up  to  very  recent  times  no  deposits  of  any  kind  were  laid  down  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Southern  Mass,  while  rocks  from  the  Eadapah 
period  downwards  were  deposited  on  its  northern  and  eastern  shores. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the  present  west  coast  of  the 
Southern  Mass  was  not  a  coast  till  late  Tertiary  times ;  i.e.  that  the 
Southern  Mass  extended  far  to  the  S.W.  of  its  present  limits— and 
in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  would  give  us 
the  **  Lemuria"  of  Wallace,  or  Gondwdna  land  of  Suess  and  Neumayr. 
In  Tertiary  times  the  western  part  of  this  land  disappeared,  and  the 
remaining  fragment  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
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V. — The  Hblatiyr  Age  of  Flints. 
By  A.  J.  Jx7KB8  Bhownb,  F.G.S. 

ME.  Q.  ABBOTT  is  quite  right  in  saying  (Gbol.  Mao.  for  Jnne, 
p.  275)  that  mach  wo]:k  has  yet  to  be  done  before  we  under- 
stand the  formation  of  flints,  and  I  would  add  that  the  work  required 
must  include  observations  on  other  siliceous  concretions  such  as 
chert  and  cherty  nodules  of  all  kinds.  It  is  also  unquestionably 
important  that  we  should,  if  possible,  ascertain  whether  such  con- 
cretions were  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  deposits  in  which 
they  are  now  found,  or  whether  they  are  a  sort  of  separation  product 
formed  during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock  after  upheaval  above 
the  sea. 

To  Mr.  Abbott,  as  to  many  observers,  the  vertical  veins  of  flint 
60  often  present  in  Upper  Chalk,  and  termed  by  him  "  tabular  flint," 
prove  a  stumbling-block.  These  veins  do  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  formed  during  or  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Chalk ;  but 
need  we  on  this  account  proceed  to  assume  that  all  other  flints  and 
cherts  are  of  subsequent  growth  ?  Surely  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
some  forms  of  flint  are  of  contemporaneous  origin,  while  others  may 
be  of  subsequent  date. 

Before  discussing  this  difficult  question  let  us  clear  the  ground  a 
little  by  making  a  rough  classification  of  flints.  Mr.  Abbott  makes 
no  mention  of  the  horizontal  or  interbedded  floors  of  flint  which  are 
sometimes  oontinuous  over  many  square  miles  (e.g.  in  Kent  and 
Lincolnshire).  These  are  much  more  correctly  called  **  tabular  flints  " 
than  the  vein-courses  which  cut  the  beds  at  various  oblique  angles. 
No  one  who  examines  them  could  doubt  that  they  are  interstratified 
beds  and  not  infilled  cracks,  though  of  course  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  they  were  always  layers  of  flint. 

Chalk  flints  may  I  think  be  classed  under  four  heads : — 

1.  Nodular  flints. 

2.  Tabular  flints  and  flint  floors. 
8.  Vein-courses. 

4.  Paramoudras. 

An  acquaintance  with  flints  and  their  diflerent  modes  of  occurrence 
extending  now  over  more  than  twenty  years  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  my  belief  that  flint  nodules  and  tabular  flint-floors 
have  been  formed  while  the  Chalk  was  being  accumulated.  I  would 
not  deny  that  the  making  of  a  flint  may  have  been  a  long  and  slow 
process ;  there  may  have  been  a  succession  of  phases  and  changes 
before  an  incipient  nodule  became  a  hard  and  glassy  flint,  but  I  think 
that  the  whole  process  must  have  been  accomplished  while  the 
superincumbent  chalk  was  still  soft  chalky  ooze,  and  while  it  was 
still  saturated  with  sea-water. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  flints  of  the  successive 
zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  have  special  characters  of  their  own. 
Tbe  characters  of  the  flints  in  a  given  zone  are  not  exactly  the  same 
throughout  England,  but  within  certain  areas  they  appear  to  be 
ooQstanty  and  they  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Ch.  Barrels  and  the  late 
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Prof.  Hebert  as  aids  in  rlividing  one  zone  from  another.  Further 
observations  on  this  sucoession  of  forms  of  flint,  with  the  view  of 
determining  how  much  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them,  would 
be  very  useful ;  but  the  fact  of  there  being  differences  is  unquestion- 
able and  is  evidence  for  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  nodules. 

The  flints  with  hollow  tubular  cores  and  spaces  to  which  Mr. 
Abbott  refers  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  Micraster  corangvi' 
fitim  zone,  and  have  generally  been  formed  round  the  bifurcating 
branches  of  Doryderma  ramoaum  (Spongia  rafoosa,  Man  tell),  not  round 
Siphonia  stems  as  he  imagines.  Doryderma  was  a  siliceous  (Lithis- 
tid)  sponge  and  its  subsequent  solution  has  left  the  flints  in  the 
condition  which  Barrels  calls  caries. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  such  nodules  the  flint  must  have  been 
formed  around  and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  siliceous  sponge  before 
its  solution,  and  must  have  been  as  hard  as  it  is  now  when  the 
sponge  tissue  was  dissolved  out  The  solution  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  aocomplished  until  after  the  upheaval  of  the  Chalk,  ergo,  the 
flint  was  there  before.  It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  the  cavities 
are  partially  or  even  wholly  filled  with  subsequently-deposited 
siliceous  matter,  but  this  is  usually  chalcedony  and  is  quite 
different  from  the  external  flint. 

Mr.  Abbott's  suggestion  to  account  for  the  supposed  absence  of 
flints  in  the  Lower  Chalk  cannot  possibly  be  accepted.  He  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  what  was  formerly  called  "  Lower  Chalk  "  is 
now  divided  into  Middle  and  Lower  Chalk.  Flints  are  common  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Chalk  and  though  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  the  South-east  or  of  the  Midlands,  they  do 
occur  in  it  and  very  low  down  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  quite  right,  however,  in  saying  that  flints  can  be 
found  in  every  stage  of  development,  and  a  study  of  these  incomplete 
flints  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  on^ht  to  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  manner  of  their  construction.  My  friend  Mr.  W.  Hill,  F.G.S., 
has  for  some  years  been  occupied  in  the  study  of  such  flints,  and  I 
understand  that  he  intends  to  publish  some  of  his  observations  at  an 
early  date.  He  agrees  with  me  in  regarding  the  imperfect  flints  as 
oases  of  arrested  development  apparently  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  silica. 

The  co-existence  of  flint  and  chert  with  a  prevalence  of  sponge 
spicules  is  too  frequent  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  All  who  have 
recently  studied  siliceous  nodules,  notably  Dr.  Hinde,  Prof.  Sollas, 
and  Mr.  W.  Hill,  have  connected  the  formation  of  the  concretions 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  siliceous  sponges.  But  as  to  the  details 
of  the  processes  whereby  the  silica  of  the  sponges  has  become  con- 
centrated in  the  siliceous  nodules  and  layers  we  are  at  present  very 
much  in  the  dark.  More  observation  and  experiment  is  required 
before  Nature  yields  up  this  long-treasured  secret ;  but  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  initial  formation  of  all  the  siliceous  nodules, 
which  occur  in  limestones,  should  not  have  been  due  to  the  same 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  production  of  calcareous  and  phosphatic 
nodules  in  sands  and  clays ;  and  in  the  formation  of  these  it  is  clear 
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that  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  has  played  a  prominent 
part 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  vein-courses,  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Ahhott's 
observation  as  to  the  frequency  of  two  layers,  and  I  agree  with  his 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  formed  in  fissures,  for  I  presume 
he  means  any  kind  of  fissures,  such  as  open  joint-planes,  and  not 
necessarily  faults.  This  being  so,  one  would  certainly  have  expected 
that  the  microscope  would  disclose  some  points  of  structural  differ- 
ence between  the  flint  of  veins  and  that  of  nodules.  Mr.  Hill  how- 
ever assures  me  that  he  cannot  detect  any  material  difference,  and  it 
would  seem  therefore  as  if  we  must  admit  that  true  flint  can  be 
formed  in  spaces  which  have  been  open  cracks.  It  is  quite  possible 
however  that  the  deposition  of  the  silica  in  these  cracks  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  cracks  were  opened,  that  is  to  say  during  the  first 
upheaval  of  the  mass  and  while  the  occluded  sea- water  was  passing 
away  from  it.  This  water  must  have  contained  much  silica  in 
solution  and  the  mere  relief  of  pressure  by  upheaval  may  have  been 
sufScient  to  cause  precipitation  of  the  dissolved  silica,  though  why 
true  flint  and  not  chalcedony  was  deposited  I  am  quite  unable  to 
explain.  Similiar  veins  sometimes  occur  in  the  chert-beds  of  the 
Upper  Greensand,  but  the  silica  in  them  is  always  chalcedony. 

If  the  flint-veins  were  formed  after  complete  upheaval  and  by 
deposition  from  water  percolating  down  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  when  and  under  what  conditions  such 
water  could  first  of  all  take  up  silica  and  then  deposit  it  as  flint. 
Such  water  would  be  much  more  likely  to  leave  veins  of  calcite 
behind  it,  and  calcite  crystals  do  not  unfrequently  occur  in  empty 
shells  of  Ananchytes  and  Terebratula  and  in  the  cracks  which  olten 
occur  in  the  beds  of  "  Chalk  Rock." 

At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  there  are  veins  of  flint  which  seem 
to  have  originated  after  the  later  disturbances  of  the  Chalk,  but  the 
theory  above  suggested  would  still  apply  to  such  cases  if  we  can 
assume  that  the  areas  in  which  they  occur  had  not  previously  been 
raised  above  the  sea  level. 

There  are  also  chemical  questions  which  probably  a  little  experi- 
ment would  answer :  imagine  a  mass  of  chalk  for  the  first  time 
upheaved  above  the  sea-level,  the  sea- water  with  which  it  was 
saturated  and  which  probably  retained  much  silica  in  solution  would 
Bink  to  the  parts  below  sea-level,  and  rain- water,  taking  up  carbonate 
of  lime,  would  percolate  downward.  Now  what  would  happen 
when  the  carbonated  water  came  in  contact  with  that  containing 
silica,  would  not  the  silica  be  precipitated? 

In  this  paper  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
question ;  the  manner  in  which  flint  was  formed  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  puzzle,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  without  much  patient  investi- 
gation. So  far  as  I  am  aware  flints  only  occur  in  very  pure  chalky- 
limestones,  such  as  Cretaceous  Chalk  and  the  Portland  Limestone ; 
but  their  occurrence  in  the  latter  shows  that  very  deep  water  was 
not  necessary  for  their  formation. 
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YI. — Nkw  Classifications  of  the  Bbaohiopoda. 

By  Aoins  Craicb. 

R.   CHARLES  SCHUCHERT,   of  Newhaven,  Conn.,  U.S.A., 


M' 


has  recently  published  in  the  "American  Greologist"  (Vol.  xL 
No.  3)  an  important  and  highly  suggestive  ''Classification  of  the 
Brachiopoda,"  based  on  the  history  of  the  class  (Chronogenesis)  and 
the  ontogeny  of  the  individual.  It  embodies  the  latest  results  of  the 
remarkable  investigations  on  the  Palaeozoic  forms  of  Prof.  James 
Hall  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Clarke,  who  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
evolution  of  genera  among  the  Brachiopoda  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  "  The  Palaeontology  of  New  York  "  (Part  L  Brachiopoda,  1892). 

Mr.  Schuchert  adopts  the  ordinal  system  proposed  in  1891  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Beecher  and  thus  divides  the  Cuviemn  class  Brachiopoda  into 
the  free  and  attached  vcdves  or  sub-doBses  Lyopomata  and  Arihropo* 
mata  of  Owen,  and  the  following  sub-orders  of  Beecher,  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  pedicle  passage  and  the  stages  of  shell  growth. 
(1)  Atremata,  with  a  free  pedicle ;  (2)  Neotremata,  with  pedicle 
opening  in  the  ventral  valve ;  and  (3)  and  (4)  Protremata  and  Telotre- 
mato,  their  modified  respective  derivatives.  Three  out  of  these  four 
sub-orders  were  represented  in  the  primordial  fauna,  and  genera 
belonging  to  the  fourth  ''  were  in  existence  in  the  Trenton  period  of 
the  Lower  Silurian." 

In  1877  one  hundred  and  thirty^  genera  of  Brachiopoda  were 
recognised  and  divided  by  Dall  into  eighteen,  and  by  Davidson, 
first  into  eleven,'  and  subsequently  into  fourteen  family  groups. 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Clarke  seemed  inclined  to  abandon  family  designa- 
tions altogether  and  left  the  consideration  of  the  matter  for  the 
second  part  of  their  work  on  the  PalsBOzoic  genera  {loc,  ciL).  Mean- 
while Mr.  Schuchert  has  carefully  performed  a  useful  work  in 
tabulating  the  enormous  increase  of  genera  recorded  during  the  last 
sixteen  years.  They  amount  in  all  to  rather  more  than  twice  the 
number,  viz.,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  genera,  which  he 
classifies  into  forty-seven  families,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  thirty- 
six  out  of  these  forty-seven  were  differentiated  during  the  Palaeozoic, 
that  only  nine  survived  in  the  Mesozoic,  while  six,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  number,  are  represented  in  the  living  faunas  of  existing 
oceans. 

Twenty-four  genera  are  referred  by  Schuchert  to  the  order 
Atremata,  the  oldest  and  simplest  in  structure,  from  which  the 
Neotremata  and  Protremata  almost  simultaneously  diverged.  In 
the  Telotremata,  the  most  modern  and  numerous  sub-order,  he 
includes  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  genera — the 
half  of  the  whole — and  considers  these  rostrated  forms  as  all  directly 
derived  from  the  Neotremata.  Paterina  is  regarded  as  the  most 
primitive  known  genus  of  the  order  Atremata,  which  gave  lise 
through  the  Trematidae  to  the  Neotremata,  while  the  Protremata 

»  **  What  ii  a  BrachiopodP"   Gbol.  Mact.  June,  1877,  Decade  XT.  Vol.  IV. 
'  General  Summaiy  of  the  **  British  Fosail  Brachiopoda,**  PalsoDtographical 
Society,  1884. 
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originated  from  the  Atremata  by  way  of  the  Kutorginidae,  "  one  of 
the  first  steps  from  the  inarticnlata  towards  the  artionlate  forms  of 
which  OrihU  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  prototype,  as  Hall 
has    recently  shown  that  no  true  OrthU  exists  in  the  primordial 

faana.*' 
Within  the  compass  of  eight  and  twenty  pages  Mr.  Schuohert  has 

pro<luced  a  valoable  epitome  of  the  life-history  of  this  extensiye 
irroap  of  ancient  and  persistent  organisms,  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task.  He  gives  a  plate  (V.)  showing  the  apparent  genesis  of  the 
forty-seven  families  and  their  geological  distribution  and  a  tabular 
Tiew  of  the  geological  range  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy -seven 
genera  entitled  to  rank  as  such  in  his  opinion.  Concise  explanatory 
notes  add  to  the  value  and  coraprehensibility  of  the  associated 
textual  classification.  This  combines  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
Yon  Bach,  Eugene  Deslongchamps,  James  Hall,  Beecher,  Gray, 
Dall,  Waagen  and  Neumayr  with  original  additions  as  regards  sub- 
orders, new  family  and  sub-family  groups. 
Thus,  he  divides  the  order  Pbotbemata  into  two  new  sub-orders : 

1.  Trui-laoea,  derived  from  trulla  a  scoop,  defines  the  spoon-shaped 
plate,  or  spondylium  of  Hall,  which  covers  the  delthyrium  in  the 
families  Kutorginida,  Clitambonitida,  Pentamerida  and  Porambonitida, 

2.  Thkcaoea,  from  theca  a  cover,  for  those  forms  in  which  the  spondy- 
lium is  absent  and  the  apical  three-cornered  fissure  or  delthyrium  is 
covered  in  the  ventral  valve  by  a  sinjrle  plate — the  true  deltidium. 
This  includes  the  families  Billingsellida,  Strophomenida,  Thecidida, 
Productida,  and  Orthtda,  with  allied  sub- family  groups  also  as 
emended.  3.  Rostbacka,  a  sub-order  of  Tklotremata  is  restricted 
to  forms  devoid  of  spondylium  "  or  any  calcareous  brachial  supports, 
other  than  freely  terminating  crura."  It  therefore  includes  the 
families  BhynchoneUida  (Gray)  and  Eichwaldiida,  n.f.  (Schuchert). 

The  following  nine  new  families  in  all  are  added:  Paterinida, 
UnguLeUida,  Lingulasmatida,  Trematid<B,  Acroireiida,  Kutorginida, 
CHtambanitid€B,  Billing sellida,  and  Eichwaldiida.  Some  new  sub- 
families are  also  proposed,  and  others  well-known,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  family  groups,  increase  the  total  to  forty-seven  in  number  I 

In  applying  the  law  of  morphogenesis,  first  defined  by  Professor 
Hyatt,  to  the  Brachiopoda,  Dr.  Beecher  adopted  much  of  Hyatt's 
nomenclature.  Mr.  Schuchert  follows  suit,  although  the  etymo- 
logical deficiencies  of  many  of  the  terras  such  as  nepionic,  ephebolic, 
elinatologic,  etc.,  have  been  freely  criticised  by  Messrs.  S.  S. 
Buckman  and  F.  A.  Bather  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Zoologischen  Anzeiger  (No.  405  and  40(5,  Nov.  1892).  As  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  growth,  or  the  science  of  Auxology,  as 
Buckman  and  Bather  have  happily  termed  it,  is  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use  and  is  likely  to  develop,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
regret  that  American  and  European  biologists  cannot  define  a  set 
of  terms  for  common  use  not  susceptible  of  mollification  and  variation 
by  etymological  purists  of  the  future.  Either  the  invalidity  of 
recent  criticisms  should  be  demonstrated,  or  the  modifications 
proposed  adopted  as  tending  to  promote  uniformity  of  nomenclature, 
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and  that  simplification  of  knowledge  which  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  true  lover  of  science  when  combined  with  strict  accuracy  of 
statement  and  observation.  American  scientists  have  produced  of 
late  80  much  sound  and  original  work  relating  to  the  individual 
development  and  genetic  evolution  of  the  Brachiopoda  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  merely  finishing  touches  in  this  department  should  be  left 
to  Europeans. 

A  revision  of  the  families  of  the  loop-bearing  Brachiopoda  was 
issued  contemporaneously  by  Dr.  Cbarles  E.  Beecher '  to  whom  Mr. 
Schuchert  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  advice  and  assistance 
during  the  consideration  of  his  new  Classification  of  the  Brachiopoda 
in  general,  wherein  all  the  Terebratuloids  are  divided  into  the  three 
families  of  the  T^rebratulida,  Dyscoliida,  and  the  TerehrateUida 
grouped  in  nine  sub-families. 

Dr.  Beecher's  revision  is  simpler  in  character,  as  he  recognizes 
only  two  families  and  seven  sub-families.  In  the  first  division,  for 
which  he  retains  Gray's  family  name  of  Terebratulida,  he  places  the 
CentroneJUn^ey  Waagen  ;  StringocephaHnay  Dall ;  TerehraiuUnoi,  Dall ; 
and  the  D\»coHn<B=.i\\Q  family  (Dyscoliida)  of  Fischer  and  CEhlert. 
This  last  comprises  the  recent  genera  of  Dyscolia,  of  which  Terebra- 
tulina  Wyvilleiy  Da  v.,  is  the  type.  Eucalathis,  type  Terebratula 
trtgona,  Jeffreys,  and  King's  sub-genus  Agtdhasia,  of  which  a  single 
species  (A.  Davtdsoni)  was  dredged  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
thus  ranging  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  recent  period.  The  two 
former  occur  living  in  the  Lusitanian  and  West  African  **  Provinces," 
and  are  represented  by  fossil  species  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of 
Sicily.  Dr.  Beecher  considers  all  the  Dyscoloids  as  degraded  forms 
not  re])resentative  of  the  highest  development  of  the  family  type, 
and  that  the  adult  arm-structure  in  Dyscolia  is  homologous  with 
early  larval  features  of  Terebrniulinay  as  described  by  Morse. 

King's  family  of  Terebratellida  is  re-established  and  emended  by 
Beecher,  who  divides  it,  however,  into  three  sub-families.  The 
prominent  feature  in  this  revision  is  the  confirmation  and  adoption 
of  the  main  results  of  the  developmental  studies  of  various  species 
of  recent  Waldheimia  by  Friele,  Fischer,  and  the  (Ehlerts.  The 
Norwegian  conchologist  was  the  firat  to  study  the  successive  meta- 
morphoses of  the  loop  in  the  Northern  forms,  long  known  as  Macan- 
drevia  cranium  and  Terebratula  (  W.)  septigera  of  Loven.  The  French 
zoologists  quite  recently  announced  that  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations of  the  development  of  the  Southern  forms  of  the  same  group 
now  called  Magellaniay  M,  venosOy  M,  lenticufarisy  etc.,  indicated 
divergent  lines  of  development  such  as  would  necessitate  the  division 
of  the  recent  species  into  two  sections,  each  characterized  by  serial 
differences  of  gradational  metamorphosis  and  adult  features,  as  well 
as  by  important  geographical  limitations.' 

1  "  ReTision  of  the  families  of  Loop -bearing  Brachiopoda ;  "  "  The  Development 
of  Terebratalia  oholeta  (Dall),"  with  three  plates,  by  Charles  E.  Beecher.  Ttwo.^- 
actions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ix.  March,  1893. 

2  Sur  revolution  de  TAppareil  brachial  de  quelques  Brachiopodes,  Comptei  JSendui, 
November,  1892. 
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These  disooreriefl  Dr.  Beecher  now  oonfirms  and  emphasizes  by 
dividing  TerebratelUda  into  three  well  defined  families :  1.  Dallinin<Bf 
2.  Magellaniina,  and  3.  Megathyrina  (=  Argiopina),  oomprising  adalt 
genera  which  indicate  the  lanral  conditions  of  both  the  higher  groups, 
each  of  which  ultimately  terminates  in  a  form  superior  to  that  of  the 
adult  TerebratallicL 

The  first  boreal  sub-family  receives  its  designation  from  the  new 
genus  Dallina,  in  which  Dr.  Beecher  has  placed  the  old  familiar 
form  of  Terebratula  (  W.  septigera,  L5ven),  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  the  doyen  of  the  recent  Brachio- 
podists  of  America.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  gpraceful  to 
have  renamed  this  northern  species  after  the  Norwegian  conchologist 
who  first  made  known  the  successive  stages  of  the  loop  development 
in  the  boreal  type,  and  to  have  associated  Dr.  Dall's  name  with  the 
new  genus  TerebratcUia  founded  by  Beecher,  with  Tereibratdla 
transversa,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  as  type,  for  it  is  with  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  TerebrateUa  that  the  American  brachiopodists'  work  is  more 
intimately  connected.  The  genera  Maeandrevia,  King;  J)aUina, 
Beecher;  Eudesia^  King;  TerehraUUiat  Beecher;  Trigonesemus, 
Koenig ;  Lyra,  Cumberland ;  Laqueus,  Dall ;  MuJUfeldtia,  Bayle ; 
Kingena,  Da  v. ;  Ismenia,  King ;  and  Platidia,  Costa ;  are  placed  in 
the  sub-family  Dallinina  of  Beecher. 

The  second  sub-family  receives  the  name  of  Magellaniina  from 
the  culminating  type  Magellania  (Wald,)venosa,  Sol. ;  and  the  genera 
TerebraUlla,  D'Orb. ;  Magasella,  Dall ;  Mayas,  Sowerby ;  Megerlina, 
Deslongchamps ;  Bouchardia  and  Kraussina,  Davidson,  are  included 
therein. 

The  third  syb-family  Megathyrina,  Dall,  comprises  only  the  recent 
Megathyris  (z=:Argiope)  CisteUa,  Gray;  Otoynia,  King;  and  the 
Liassic  Zellania,  Moore. 

The  lower  genera  in  all  the  sub-families  do  not  complete  the  series 
of  development,  but  the  higher  forms  pass  through  all  the  successive 
grades.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  both  branches  of  the  Terebra^ 
tellida  originally  sprang  from  some  minute  form  allied  to  the  in- 
significant atavistic  Owynia  of  existing  oceans  and  Tertiary  deposits. 
Palaeontologists  should  therefore  turn  their  attention  to  this  small 
but  interesting  survival  of  the  ancestral  terebratelloid  type,  which 
doubtless  lived  before  the  Jurassic  period,  when  several  well-marked 
genera  were  in  existence.  Exact  knowledge  of  the  stage  of  loop 
development  attained  by  many  of  the  so-called  Waldheimia,  of  the 
old  terminology,  is  still  lacking.  This  department  of  science  lost  in 
Eugene  Deslongchamps  an  enthusiastic  and  capable  investigator, 
a  philosophical  student  of  the  living  forms,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  genetic  distribution  and  succession  of  the  Jurassic  species.  His 
work  is  evidently  known  and  appreciated  in  America. 

Dr.  Beecher  considers  that  the  radical  stock  of  the  Terebratelloid s 
early  branched  off  in  two  directions.  Changing  environments  ac- 
celerated development  and  thus  genera  were  prematurely  launched 
on  the  sea  of  life,  and  in  their  turn  perpetuated  arrested  types  of 
inferior  grades  of  structure,  while  others  again  passed  up  into  higher 
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phases  befbn  attumng  nutarity.  The  nmlt  wm  ■Imoit  tlw  mtu 
in  tb«  end,  m  Moh  bmndi  prodnoed  farau  with  s  long  &w  loop 
olianctoiiatifl  of  DaiUma  i^Utgan  in  tba  boiOmih  oommii  and  aomv- 
what  modified  in  JfofeUaniB  mmm  of  the  wotheni  ooauu. 

Tb^  H^ithyrinne  wppmt  to  imreaent  the  item  from  whioh  both 
hnmohea  of  tiie  Terebntelloida  diTsrged,  end  we  ehonld  not  be 
■arprieed  if  the  OntnmeUmm  warn  nltimetolj  fimnd  to  oooopj  the 
same  position  at  the  bsse  of  the  Tanbrabilidm  {smend.  Beeober).  It  is 
to  Ihie  Pelnoioio  rab-&mily  that  the  intenatiii^  new  genoa  flojltec, 
whioh  seema  to  be  a  mixed  type,  fa  Tafoired.  It  ia  deaoribed  aa  a 
Binall  sTtionlate  ahell,  roetnUe,  bioooTex,  aemiplioata  with  iDoomplete 
deltidial  platea  "and  oaloifled  braohial  aopporta  oomparatiTely  long 
and  in  form  mn<^  aa  in  Wtddhtimim."  This  ia  the  oldeat  Terebnta- 
loid  known,  and  ia  repnaented  by  two  widely  distributed  epeciea  in 
the  Trenton  and  Hndaon  Biver  gronpa  of  the  Lower  Silnrian  of 
New  York,  Iowa,  Hinaeoota,  ^^nnaasee,  and  Kentnoky.* 

Dr.  Beec&er  gi-res  three  plates  illnstrating  the  individnal  and 
genealogiosl  development  of  the  TtnAratMid^  fignring  Ibe  gwyni- 
form,  oistelliform,  bonohardifona,  roegerlinironn,  magadiform, 
DiagaBelliform,  torebratelliforin,  and  ultimnte  magellaniform  phase 
Bucoeasively  aaaumed  by  the  higher  memben  of  the  sub-family 
Magetlaniina  of  the  Bonthem  oceans.  The  gwyniform,  ciBtellifonn, 
platidiform,  iRmeniform,  mnhlfeldtiform,  tereb[at«lliform,  dalliniform 
grades  of  the  boreal  sub-iiunily  DalUntiuB  are  placed  side  by  ude 
for  oompariBon. 

An  interesting  aooount  is  ndded  of  the  "development  of  a  new 
form  Terebralalia  obsoltta,"  Dall,  a  Califomian  brochiopod,  originally 
described  by  Dail  as  a  variety  of  hie  TertbraUlla  oeddentalit ;  but 
now,  not  only  admitted  to  rank  as  a  distinot  species,  but,  according 
to  Beecher,  representing  an  adalt  stage  in  the  development  of 
Terebralella  differing  so  much  from  the  typical  TerebraUUa  dortata, 
Omelin,  tbat  it  ia  given  generic  rank  aa  Terd>ratnlia,  Beecher.  To 
this  new  genus  the  species,  hitherto  known  as  Terebratelia  tratueeria, 
fronlalit,  and  eoreaniea,  are  also  referred,  with  T.  tranaeerta,  Q.  B. 
Sowerby,  as  the  type. 

We  were  not  aware,  prior  to  reading  the  footnote  on  p.  383  of 
Dr.  Boeober's  paper,  that  Megerliua  was  a  synonym  of  Megerlia  (now 
called  Muhlfetdlia) ;  but  considered  that  Dealongchsmps'  name  re- 
presented a  valid  sub-genns  of  STraiuaina.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be 
the  view  Dr.  Beeober  has  also  taken  in  the  text  on  p.  380 1 

Some  confusion  is  excusable.  A  pocket  guide  to  the  synotiymy 
of  the  Braohiopoda  would  he  useful  at  this  juncture ;  but,  like  some 
of  the  miBsionary  vocabularies  of  native  South  American  dialeots,  it 
might  become  obsolete  before  the  generic  and  speoific  compilation 
was  completed,  for  the  Braohiopodal  nomenclature  has  been  shifted 
of  late  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity.  However,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  an  American  writer :  "  The  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never 
change  their  opinions."  * 
'  "Hew  Biaehiopoda  fram  the  Treatan  and  Hodaon  Riiei  grmips  of  Minnmrta." 
By  Jf.  B.  WukMI  and  Chulet  B«kuWt  OuentwlMUi^Vi''^  i^  Vaf,  1B02. 
■XorsU. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  morpbogenetio  classification  and 
nomenclature  embodying  the  results  of  general  researches  into 
specific  development  is  a  material  advance,  and  that  all  generic  and 
sub-generic  names  which  define  and  record  either  well-characterized 
phases  in  actual  development,  permanently  stereotyped  as  fossil 
genera,  must  be  recognized  as  valid.  Thus  we  may  hope  at  last  to 
arrive  at  the  true  filiation  of  the  fossil  forms  and  their  living 
descendants. 

It  is  to  the  investigations  of  Friele,  Eugene  Deslongchamps,  Dall, 
Morse,  Brooks,  Beyer,  Beecher,  Shipley,  Schulgin,  Kowalevesky, 
LHcaze-Duthier,  and  last  but  not  least  to  those  of  Fischer  and 
Daniel  and  Pauline  (Ehiert  that  we  owe  the  great  advance  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  genealogy  of  the  recent  Braohiopoda.  We  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  race. 


yiL — The  Cause  of  Crateriform  Sand  Dunes  and  Cwms. 

By  William  Shonb,  F.G.S. 

AT  St  Anne's-on-the-Sea,  Lancashire,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  very  large  sand-hills.  They  are  for  the  most  part  crateri- 
form in  the  centre,  from  the  gyratory  movement  of  the  wind  in 
stormy  weather.  There  must  be  some  cause,  however,  which 
determines  the  course  of  the  wind,  for  its  natural  action  one  would 
suppose  should  be  to  carry  away  dunes  by  sweeping  them  before  it. 

I  believe  the  initial  cause  of  crateriform  sand  dunes  is  rain.  The 
dunes  are  so  porous  that  the  rain  does  not  run  ofif  the  outsides  but 
sinks  through  them,  carrying  particles  of  sand  with  it  as  it  sinks 
to  lower  levels.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  base  of  the 
sand-hill  rests  upon  quicksand.  The  internal  abstraction  of  sand  is 
greatest  in  the  centre  and  least  at  the  sides — hence  the  formation  of 
a  central  initial  cup. 

During  the  wet  season  in  Sept  and  Oct,  1892,  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  studying  such  phenomena  at  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea. 
In  one  instance  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  one  of  these 
rain-made  hollows  formed.  It  occupied  the  centre  of  a  deep  crateri- 
formed  sand  dune.  It  was  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty 
inches  deep  in  the  middle.  The  centre  of  the  hollow  had  i>*ached 
the  quicksand  which  underlies  the  base  of  the  sand-hill. 

Cwms. 

May  not  the  similar  action  of  rain,  during  a  lengthened  period  of 
time,  account  for  the  origin  of  Cwms.  For  instance;  the  beautiful 
Cwm  which  forms  the  N.W.  front  of  Cader  Idris,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  lies  Llyn-y-Qader.  Through  the  moraine  matter  which 
stretches  across  the  Cwm,  I  have  heard  beneath  the  surface  the 
noise  of  the  surplus  water  of  Llyn-y-Gader  rushing  away.  Rain  is, 
I  think,  the  Cwm  maker  as  well  as  the  crateriformed  dune  maker, 
and  both  are  the  effects  of  sub- serial  denudation  and  subterranean 
erosion  acting  in  unison. 
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I. — A  HiSTOBY  OF  Crustacea — Recent  Malacosthaca.  By  the 
Eev.  Thomas  R.  R.  Stebbing,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  i.-xviii.  and  1-446, 
19  Plates  and  32  Figures  in  the  text  One  of  the  Volumes  of 
the  International  Scientific  Series.  (London :  Eegan  Paal, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Limited,  Paternoster  Hoase,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  1893.)     Price  5s. 

THE  want  of  a  handy  text-book  on  the  Crustacea  has  long  been 
felt,  and  the  neglect  into  which  this  great  class  had  fallen, 
until  the  "  Challenger "  volumes  made  their  appearance,  is  all  the 
more  readily  to  be  understood.  Grand,  however,  as  the  "  Challenger  " 
volumes  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  far  too  ponderous  to  put  into  one's 
travelling  bag,  when  going  down  to  the  sea-side  for  a  fortnight 
Moreover,  their  price,  like  that  of  rubies,  is  above  the  heads  of  most 
work-a-day  people,  who  are  well  enough  educated  in  Natural  History 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  a  quiet  sea-side  resort,  where,  pottering 
around  the  shallows  and  rock-pools  along  the  shore,  more  joy  is  to 
be  found,  than  in  promenading  in  new  clothes  upon  the  pier,  to  listen 
to  the  sweetest  of  bands,  and  watch  the  prettiest  of  the  fair  sex. 

Let  us  then  eschew  the  gay  and  giddy  throng,  and  taking  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing  for  our  guide,  literally  po^eting  him,  for  he 
only  measures  7^  inches  by  5^  inches  {the  hook  of  course,  not  his 
reverence) ;  let  us  away  to  some  good  spot  on  the  south,  west,  or  east 
coast,  and  go  a  "  crabbing  "  or  a  '*  shrimping  "  and  see  what  comes 
of  it 

'*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  species  of  Crustacea  extend 
to  a  number  of  several  thousands,  and  that  many  of  these  species 
people  parts  of  the  ocean  in  enormous  swarms.  Of  some  of  the 
groups  the  general  character  is  familiar  to  everyone ;  but  there  are 
others  of  which  most  persons  either  know  nothing,  or  have  not 
the  least  idea  that  they  belong  to  the  Crustacea.  The  beginner 
therefore  will  have  provinces  of  a  new  world  opened  to  his  explora- 
tion. There  is  curiosity  to  be  gratified.  The  sporting  instinct 
will  discover  many  an  unexhausted  territory.  In  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  creatures  there  is  much  to  afford  entertainment,  and 
almost  every  new  observer  finds  something  singular  to  relate.  .... 
Nor  need  man  despair  of  finding  out  something  for  his  private 
and  personal  benefit  while  investigating  the  physiology  of  a  shrimp." 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  his  command,  the  author  has  only 
been  able  to  give  us  a  brief  account  of  the  members  of  one  great 
division  of  the  Crustacea,  namely,  the  Malacostraca  or  Thoracipoda 
(H.  Woodw.),  the  highest  sub-class  of  the  whole  group;  including 
the  Brachyura,  the  Macrura,  the  Schizopoda,  the  Stomapoda,  the 
Cumacea,  the  Isopoda,  and  the  Amphipoda. 

Alas  and  alackaday  I  even  in  this  volume,  the  author  had  so  much 
to  tell,  that  he  came  within  two  pages  of  the  end  before  reaching 
the  Amphipoda.  "  Chapters,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  describing  the 
Gammaridea,  the  Caprellidea,  and  the  Hyperidea,  had  already  been 
written,  when  it  appeared  that  they  overflowed  the  utmost  space 
that  could  be  allowed.  As  room  for  them  could  only  be  found  by 
an  unsatisfactory  curtailment  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work, 
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I  have  preferred  to  leave  over  this  last  section  of  the  MalacoRtraca 
hoping  to  engage  the  reader's  interest  in  it  at  no  distant  future." 

We  earnestly  trust  this  aspiration  may  speedily  be  realized,  for  it 
may  not  be  known  to  all  who  take  up  Mr.  Stebbing*s  volume,  that 
this  group — which  Jonah-like,  he  has  had  to  oast  overboard  at  the 
last  moment,  at  the  command  of  an  inexorable  publisher,  and  a 
Procrustean  (International)  rule  as  to  size  I — is  the  particular  section 
of  the  Crustacea  upon  which  the  author  himself  has  expended 
almost  a  life's  work,  and  with  a  monograph  on  which  he  has 
filled  three  large  volumes  of  the  "  Challenger  Reports,"  covering  1774 
pages  of  text  4to.  and  212  4to.  plates ;  a  task  which  has  occupied 
him  almost  exclusively  for  six  years,  and  the  figures  for  which, 
like  those  of  the  present  little  work,  were  all  drawn  toith  his  own 
hands! 

Seeing  this  is  so,  and  that  the  Entomostraea,  the  Merostomata,  the 
Trilobitaj  and  the  Anchoracephala  or  drripedia  also  remain  to  be 
described,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  publishers  should 
speedily  give  us  another  companion  volume  to  complete  the  history 
of  this  important  group. 

The  Crabs,  Brachyura,  or  "Short-tails,"  represent  the  highest 
development  of  the  Crustacean  type  existing  at  the  present  day; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  what  Dana  calls  "  cephalization,"  or  the 
coDceutration  of  nerves  and  locomotory  organs  around  a  common 
centre,  as  the  height  of  perfection  in  this  class. 

Crabs  with  short-tails  date  back  in  geological  time  to  the  Great 
Oolite  (Prosopon  mammtUatum  and  PaliBinachtts  longipea,  H.  Woodw., 
being  the  oldest  known  forms).  They  are  frequently  met  with 
fossil  from  the  Upper  Secondary  to  the  present  day,  when  they 
attain  their  maximum  within  the  warmer  latitudes,  being  represented 
by  land,  freshwater  and  marine  forms  in  great  variety  and  abundance. 
Mr.  Stebbing  devotes  about  100  pages  to  this  first  section  and  gives 
us  pictures  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  forms. 

The  author  places  the  Anomonra  or  Anomala  (Hermit  Crabs,  etc.) 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Macroura  (Lobsters),  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Woodward  (Encyclop.  Brit.  1877,  9th  edition, 
vol.  vi.  p.  65ii)y  some  Anomoura  appear  to  belong  to  the  Brachyura, 
or  short-tailed  division  (Crabs),  as  Lithodes,  Forcellanay  Dromia, 
Dorippe,  etc. — whilst  others,  as  Oalaiheay  Munidtty  Fagnri,  and  Birgua 
favour  the  long-tailed  Macroura  (Lobsters).  Obviously  then  the 
Anomala  belong  to  both  Brachyurous  and  Macrourous  types,  from 
which  they  diverge  by  reason  of  some  method  of  concealment 
which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  rao<lified  the  usual  and 
normal  structures  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  just  as  the 
Cirripedia  (in  their  adult  sedentary  state)  and  the  numerous  parasitic 
Isopods,  Copepods,  and  Khizocephala,  are  modified  until  all  trace 
of  their  Crustacean  lineaments  is  lost.  As  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  the  Macroura,  being  less  highly  specialized  than  tho 
Brachyura,  date  back  much  earlier  in  time,  numerous  forms  referable 
to  the  genus  Anthrapaliemon  having  been  described  by  Salter, 
Woodward,  Etheridge,  and  Peach,  from  the  English  and  Scottish 
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Coal-measures.  Lobsters  are  well  represented  by  nnmerons  genera 
and  species  from  the  Trias  to  the  present  day,  when  they  are  found 
all  over  the  world,  both  in  Freshwater  and  Salt  Many  of  the 
Oolitic  forms  of  Eryma  must  be  closely  related  to  the  living  Cray-fish 
(Astacus  fluviatilts)  of  our  own  rivers  and  brooks;  whilst  the  Chalk 
Clytia  Sussexiensis  with  its  spiny  carapace  and  body-segments  is 
probably  represented  to-day  by  the  living  spiny  Australian  Crayfish 
{Astacus  armalus)  of  the  Murray  River. 

Of  the  Schizopoda,  one  form,  Pygocephalus  Cooperi,  from  the  Coal- 
measures,  probably  belongs  to  this  division.  Squilla  may  even 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous  formation ;  but  true  Squillas  certainly 
are  met  with  in  the  Solenhofen  Limestone,  Bavaria,  and  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  the  Lebanon,  Syria. 

Passing  over  the  Cumacese,  we  come  next  to  the  Isopoda,  a  group 
of  great  importance  and  vast  extent. 

In  individuals  as  weU  as  in  species  the  Isopoda  may  be  counted 
by  myriads,  and  they  occupy  as  scavengers,  along  with  the  Amphi- 
poda,  a  most  important  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  whether  by 
land  or  sea. 

Isopods  occur  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  Devonian,  and  they  are 
well  represented  in  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rooks. 

If  Dr.  Woodward  is  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  the  Isopoda  are 
the  modern  modified  descendants  of  the  ancient  Trilobites,  for  which 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence,  then  the  Isopoda  date 
back  their  ancestry  to  Cambrian  times,  the  Trilobita  living  on  to 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  Amphipoda  so  numerous  at  the  present  day  all  the  world 
over,  both  in  freshwater  and  salt,  are  comparatively  rare  as  fossils. 
One  form,  Necrogammarus  Saltceyi,  occurs  as  far  back  as  the  Upper 
Silurian;  Oampsonyx  is  found  in  the  Coal-measures;  Prosoponiscus 
in  the  Permian,  and  there  are  several  othera  in  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  rocks. 

But  our  space,  like  Mr.  Stebbing's,  is  limited,  and  we  must  say 
adieu  to  the  author,  merely  observing,  that  so  useful  a  book  as  he 
has  produced,  needsy  like  good  wine,  no  hush  to  make  it  attractive. 
It  should  form  a  part  of  every  scientific  and  reference  library,  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  **  International  Scientific  Series," 
it  will  go,  as  a  matter  of  course,  far  and  wide,  and  find  itself  in 
many  distant  libraries  all  the  world  over.  It  will  occupy  an  honour- 
able place  alongside  Prof.  Huxley's  *'  Cray-fish,"  and  will  we  trust, 
become  converted,  by  a  happy  conjunction  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  author  and  publishers — like  one  of  the  DesmidiaceiB — into  a  pair 
of  volumes  before  another  eighteen  months  has  passed  away. 

II. — SuR  LK  Ctbjum  (Ekchodus)  Bleekeri  du  Terrain  Brux- 
ELLiEN.  By  Raymond  Storms.  Bull.  Soo.  Beige  Geol.  Pal^ont 
Hydrol.  Vol.  VI.  (1892),  pp.  3-14,  PI.  L 

A  WELL-PRESERVED  cranium  of  the  Scombroid  fish.  Cyhium, 
was  discovered  last  year  by  M.  Vincent  in  the  Bruxellian  for- 
mation at  Fonteny,  near  Gemappes,  and  this  forms  the  subject  of 
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Mr.  Storms'  memoir,  just  received.  Many  years  ago  teeth  from  the 
same  formation  were  described  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Winkler  under  the  name 
of  £nchodu8  Bleekeri,  but  further  studies  led  to  the  belief  in  1891  ^ 
that  these  fossils  were  wrongly  determined,  and  would  probably 
prove  to  belong  to  the  existing  genus  Cyhium.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  specimen  now  enables  Mr.  Storms  not  only  to  confirm  this 
revision,  but  to  discuss  the  affinities  of  the  species.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  skull  is  illustrated  by  a  large,  folding  plate  ;  and 
the  memoir  concludes  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  known  extinct 
species  of  Cybium,  The  genus  has  been  discovered  in  the  Eocene  of 
Monte  Bolca  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  in  the  Oligocene  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  in  Belgium,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
Chiavon,  Italy.  Cybium  Bleeheri  must  have  attained  a  length  of 
more  than  a  metre,  almost  equalling  in  size  the  existing  C.  Commer- 
soni.  Species  of  the  genus  are  rarely  met  with  in  European  seas  at 
the  present  day,  its  habitat  being  the  warmer  regions  of  the  ocean. 

A.S.  W. 


III. — Cavern  Brsbarohes. 

1.  Die  Irpfelhhole  im  Brbnzthale  (Wurttembbro).      By   Dr. 

Eberhard  Fraas.     Zeitschr.  deutsch.  geol.  Geseli.  1893,  pp.  1- 
14  (reprint). 

2.  Le  Repaire  de  Roo-Traucat  (AriI:gb),  et  Notes  sur  des 
M£:oaceros,  Castors,  Hyknes,  Saigas,  et  divers  Rongeurs 
Quaternaires  du  sud-ouest  de  la  France  ;  avec  Observations 
sur  le  Climat  de  cette  Region  k  la  Fin  du  Quaternaire.  By  E. 
HARLt.  Comptes  Rendus  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Toulouse,  1892 
(1893),  pp.  1-18  (reprint). 

I^HE  caverns  of  France  and  Germany  are  still  receiving  attention, 
and  the  two  small  pamphlets  quoted  above  make  interesting 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pleistocene  fauna  discovered 
in  them.  After  describing  the  situation  and  physical  characters  of 
the  Irpfel  cavern  in  the  valley  of  the  Brenz,  Dr.  Fraas  discusses  the 
remains  met  with  in  the  cave-earth,  recording  the  occurrence  of 
Hyana  spelaa,  Ursus  spelauSy  Felis  speUxaf  Cams  lupus  var.  speUsus, 
Canis  vulpes,  Elephas  primigenius^  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Equus 
caballus,  E.  asinuSf  Cervua  tarandus,  C.  giganteus,  C,  elaphuSt  Bos 
priscMs,  Castor  fiber ^  bird  remains,  Esox^  and  flint  flakes.  Measure- 
ments are  given  of  a  nearly  complete  skull  of  Hyana — the  first 
discovery  of  the  kind  in  Wurtemberg.  Two  small  Bear's  teeth  are 
noted  as  possibly  referable  to  Ursus  tarandus,  Fraas  (=17.  arcloides, 
Bl.) ;  and  the  determination  of  E,  asinus  is  based  upon  some  very 
small  teeth  and  a  metatarsus.  Coprolites  are  abundant,  and  the 
cavern  was  evidently  at  one  period  a  Hyaena  den.  Dr.  Fraas 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
tem|>oraneity  in  Wurtemberg  of  Man  and  the  Reindeer  with  the 
Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  Cave  Hyasna,  and  other  animals  he  has 
discovered. 

»  Smith  Woodward,  Geol.  Mao.  [3]  Vol.  YIIl.  "j.  l^'i. 
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Monsieur  Harle's  paper  on  the  cavern  and  otber  Pleistooene 
deposits  in  south- west  IVanoe,  comprises  several  short  notes  read  at 
different  dates.  The  Megaceros  ( Cervus  giganteus)  is  recorded  from 
many  localities,  but  merely  on  the  evidence  of  jaws,  no  antlers 
having  been  observed.  The  Beaver  only  occurs  rarely,  and  very 
few  remains  are  earlier  than  the  "  Magdalenian "  period.  The 
common  Cave  Hysena  is  met  with  abundantly ;  but  M.  Harle  has 
been  unable  to  recognize  the  Striped  Hyssna.  Remains  of  the  Saiga 
Antelope  are  known  from  twelve  localities.  The  rodents  comprise 
lemmings,  marmots,  and  Alactaga  jaculua,  Pall.  —  typical  steppe- 
animals.  On  the  whole,  the  r^ion  north  of  the  Garonne  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  steppe  in  the  "  Solutrian  "  and  "  Magdalenian  " 
periods,  becoming  more  humid  before  the  last-named  stage  of  human 
civilization  had  passed  away.  A.  S.  W. 


lY. — Pbeliminary  Notices   of   the    Fossil   Bones  of   Ulloma. 

B^otioias  Preliminares   sobre  los   Huesos  Fosiles  de  Ulloma.] 
y  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi.     Annales  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile, 
1893,  pp.  499-506,  pis.  i.-iii. 

THESE  are  preliminary  notes  on  some  Mammalian  bones  from 
Ulloma  in  Bolivia.  An  equine  mandibular  ramus  is  referred 
to  Eippidion  nanum,  Burm.,  and  another  is  believed  to  represent 
a  new  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  remains  of  Mastodon, 
Megatherium,  and  Scelidotherium  (?)  are  briefly  discussed,  with 
three  plates  of  outline  figures. 
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Geological  Society  of  London. 

I.— May  10th,  1893.^— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : 

2.  **  The  Llandovery  and  Associated  Rocks  of  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Corwen."  By  Philip  Lake,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  Theo.  T. 
Groom,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  area  described  forms  part  of  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Berwyn  Hills,  and  stretches  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dee 
from  Corwen  to  Pen-y-glog.  The  beds  of  the  Berwyns  are  hero 
thrown  into  a  series  of  folds  which  run  nearly  E.-W. ;  and  the 
northerly  limbs  of  these  folds  are  long  and  low,  while  the  southerly 
limbs  are  short  and  steep.  The  folds  are  cut  through  by  a  number 
of  faults  which  run  nearly  E.-W.,  generally  along  the  crests  of  the 
anticlinals,  and  these  invariably  throw  down  towards  the  north. 
The  southern  bank  of  the  Dee  Valley  is  here  formed  by  these  faults, 

A  second  series  of  faults  running  about  20°  W.  of  N.  to  20°  E.  of 
S.  is  of  later  date.  One  of  these,  near  Corwen,  presents  some 
peculiar  features,  since  its  downthrow  in  some  places  is  on  the  east 
and  in  others  on  the  west 

The  lowest  beds  present  are  bluish  slates  with  numerous  Bala 
fossils.     These  are  succeeded  immediately  by  the  Corwen  Grit  of 

^  Continued  from  the  Jane  Number. 
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Prof.  Hagbes.  No  fossils  have  been  fooDd  in  this  at  Gorwen ;  but 
in  a  grit  occupying  a  similar  position  at  Glyn  Ceiriog  numerous 
fossils  have  been  discovered.  The  Corwen  grit  is  succeeded  by  grey 
slates  with  grit-bands;  and  in  Nant  Cawrddu  near  Corwen,  and 
Nant  Llechog  near  Pen-y-glog,  these  slates  are  followed  by  banded 
black  shales  containing  numerous  graptolites  of  the  MoHograptm 
gregariuS'Zone,  Above  these  are  pale  bluish  slates ;  and  nothing 
further  is  exposed  till  we  reach  the  Tarannons.  The  Corwen  Grit 
clearly  forms  the  base  of  the  Llandovery  in  this  area,  as  suggested 
by  Prof.  Hughes. 

II.— May  24th,    1893.— W.   H.   Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

President  in  the  Chair.   The  following  communications  were  rea<l : — 

1.  "Notes  on  Dartmoor."  By  Lieut-General  C.  A.  MoMahon, 
F.G.S. 

The  author  alludes  to  Part  II.  of  a  memoir  on  the  British  Culm 
Measures  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ussher,  F.G.S.,  in  which  the 
view  is  advanced  that  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  resulted  from  the 
metamorphism  of  pre-existing  rocks  which  had  in  a  rigid  state 
offered  obstruction  to  a  long  sustained  N.  and  S.  squeeze,  and  that 
their  fubion  and  consequent  consolidation  were  effected  in  situ. 

The  author  gives  some  of  the  results  of  a  visit  to  the  western 
borders  of  Dartmoor.  He  details  some  examples  of  eruptive  granite- 
veins  intruding  into  Culm  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
main  mass  of  granite.  The  latter,  in  the  locality  described,  is 
porphyritic  down  to  its  boundary,  and  the  veins  are  also  porphyritic. 
All  the  circumstances  lead  the  author  to  believe  that  these  veins  are 
real  apophyses  from  the  main  mass,  and  that  the  view  adopted  by 
De  la  Beche  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Dartmoor  granite  is  the  true 
one.  The  author  alludes  to  some  features  in  the  Meldon  granite- 
dyke  not  before  noted ;  gives  some  detailed  observations  in  the  bed 
of  the  River  Tavey,  and  offers  an  explanation  of  the  way  he  thinks 
the  fine-grained  marginal  variety  of  the  granite,  seen  in  that  locality, 
has  been  produced. 

The  author  comments  on  the  improbability  that  a  tremendous 
squeeze  sufficient  to  fuse  225  square  miles  of  a  pre-Devonian  rock 
into  granite  should  have  left  the  Culm  Measures  outside  the  zone  of 
marginal  con  tact- metamorphism  almost  untouched. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  alludes  to  the  often-observed  pseudo- 
stratification  of  the  Dartmoor  granite,  and  urges  that  the  cause  of 
this  is  not  the  one  suggested  by  De  la  Beche,  but  that  it  is  due  to 
sub-aerial  agencies. 

2.  "On  some  Recent  Borings  through  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Strata  in  East  Lincolnshire."  By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Esq.,  B.A.., 
F.G.S. 

The  borings  described  in  this  paper  are  at  Alford,  Willoughby, 
and  Skegness,  and  disclose  the  existence  of  an  unsuspected  anticlinal 
axis  bringing  up  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  beneath  the  Drift  In  the 
Willoughby  boring,  beneath  the  Drift  a  brown  sand  was  obtained, 
apparently  the  *  Roach '  division  of  the  Lower  GtfttWi^o>a&,  wsA\i^^^ 
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it  the  Tealby  Clays  (108  feet),  oolitio  ferruginoQS  beds  (18  feet), 
and  sandstone  and  sand  regarded  as  the  Spilsby  Sandstone.  In  the 
Alford  boring  the  highest  solid  rock  appears  to  belong  to  the  basal 
beds  of  the  Bed  Chalk,  and  below  it  is  Carstone,  and  then  clay. 

The  axis  of  the  anticlinal  appears  to  pass  between  Alford  and  the 
border  of  the  Wolds,  and  is  probably  continued  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  beyond  the  village  of  Claythorpe. 

The  result  of  the  information  now  obtained  makes  it  probable  that 
the  Chalk  tract  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Calceby  valley  is 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Chalk  area. 

in. — Thk   Qeolooists'  Assooiation. 

Excursions  Around  Bath, 

The  Whitsuntide  excursion  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  London, 
commenced  on  Saturday,  20th  May,  the  rendezvous  for  the  present 
tour  being  Bath,  Bradford-on-Avon,  and  Westbury.  The  Members, 
about  thirty- five  in  number,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Bath  from  London 
and  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  F.G.8., 
who  accompanied  the  party  through  Widcombe  to  Combe  Down. 
Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  H.M.G.S.,  President  of  the 
Association,  acted  as  Director.  On  the  way  a  small  section  of  the 
Fuller's  Earth  formation  was  examined,  while  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
one  of  the  stone  quarries  was  visited.  Here  Combe  Down  stone,  a 
good  freestone  belonging  to  the  Bath  or  Great  Oolite,  so  celebrated 
in  the  district,  was  seen  to  advantage.  The  President  remarked  on 
the  variability  of  the  stone-beds,  both  in  thickness  and  character  as 
they  are  traced  from  one  locality  to  another.  In  most  places  the 
freestone  was  mined,  but  here  at  Combe  Down  a  very  durable  stone 
was  obtained  in  open  works.  Passing  on  towards  Midford,  a  halt 
was  made  at  Tucking  Mill,  once  the  residence  of  William  Smith, 
"  the  Father  of  English  Geology,"  who  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Somersetshire  Coal  Canal.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Garrett  the  Midford  Fuller's  Earth  Works  were  then 
examined,  and  the  various  processes  which  the  earth  undergoes 
before  it  becomes  marketable  were  explained.  The  spots  where  the 
earth  was  dug  were  next  visited,  and  some  fossils  wera  obtained 
from  the  hard  nodules  of  earthy  limestone  that  occur  in  the  Fuller's- 
Earth-clay.  The  economic  Fuller's  Earth  is  an  unctuous  clay,  but 
it  is  not  plastic  like  ordinary  clay,  falling  to  a  powder  under  water. 
It  owes  its  peculiar  detergent  properties  to  its  physical  characters 
rather  than  to  any  ingredienta  it  contains ;  but  its  particular  mode  of 
origin  remains  to  be  explained.  A  number  of  Ostracoda  (tiny 
bivalved  Crustacea)  have  been  found  in  it.  From  these  works  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  road-cutting,  south  of  Midford  railway 
station,  and  there  saw  a  good  section  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and 
underlying  Midford  Sands.  The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
Inferior  Oolite  represented  only  the  upper  part  of  that  formation, 
characterised  by  Ammonites  Parkinsoni  and  Bhynchonella  spinosa. 
Many  examples  of  Trigonia,  Byhnchonellc,  and  some  Corals  were 
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obtained.  Mr.  Winwood  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  bed  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  contained  pebbles  of  limestone ;  and  this  suggested 
some  reconstruction  of  the  strata  that  marked  the  interval  between 
the  Inferior  Oolite  and  the  Midford  Sands  at  this  locality.  The 
Midford  Sands  represented  the  passage-beds  between  the  Upper 
Lias  and  the  lower  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite:  they  yielded 
Ammonites  radians,  A.  striatulus,  etc.  The  members  returned  to 
Bath  by  the  5.37  train. 

After  dinner  at  the  Femley  Hotel,  the  President  drew  attention 
to  some  of  the  geologists  who  have  made  Bath  famous.  He  first 
mentioned  John  Walcott,  whose  "  Descriptions  and  Figures  of 
Petrifactions,  found  in  the  quarries,  gravel-pits,  etc,  near  Bath," 
was  published  more  than  100  years  ago,  in  1779.  William  Smith 
too  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Somersetshire  (perhaps 
Yorkshire  excepted)  than  with  any  other  part  of  England,  and  for 
some  time  he  had  resided  at  Bath.  One  of  his  friends,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Townsend,  rector  of  Pewsey,  had  in  1813  first  published  some 
of  Smith's  facts,  including  accounts  of  our  Oolitic  strata  and  their 
fossils.  Townsend's  work  was  entitled  "The  Character  of  Moses 
established  for  veracity  as  an  Historian,  recording  events  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge,"  and  the  title  had  naturally  somewhat 
obscured  the  geological  merits  of  the  work.  The  Rev.  J.  J. 
Conybeare,  for  11  years  rector  of  Batheaston,  was  also  mentioned, 
for  he  did  some  good  geological  work,  and  introduced  Sedgwick  to 
his  brother,  the  distinguished  W.  D.  Conybeare,  who  at  one  time 
held  a  lectureship  in  the  church  at  Brislington.  Talking  of 
Sedgwick  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  one  of  his  earliest  pupils  at 
Cambridge  was  the  Rev.  Leonard  Blomefield  (then  Jenyns) — a  man 
distinguished  as  a  Zoologist,  and  who  also  had  rendered  service  to 
Geology.  He  attended  Sedgwick's  lectures  so  long  ago  as  1819-20, 
and  had  remarked  that  even  then,  a  year  after  he  had  been  elected, 
the  Professor  ''seemed  a  master  of  the  subject."  Passing  on  to 
William  Lonsdale,  some  account  of  his  early  life  was  given.  He 
was  born  in  Bath  in  1794  and  served  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bath  Geological  Museum  and  was  Honorary 
Curator  from  1826  to  1829,  when  he  went  to  London.  His  geologi- 
cal work  was  referred  to  6ts  an  example  of  careful  and  accurate 
study,  and  one  of  his  MS.  geological  maps  was  exhibited.  Mr. 
Winwood  also  brought  some  of  his  MS.  catalogues,  which  are 
marvels  of  neatness.  Remarks  were  also  made  on  Charles  Moore, 
who  did  so  much  to  elucidate  the  geology  of  Somerset,  and  wbDse 
collections  of  fossils  from  the  Lias  and  Oolites  form  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  Bath  Museum. 

On  Monday  the  members  of  the  Association  visited  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  leaving  Bath  at  10.18  a.m.  There  were  about  60  members 
and  friends,  including  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London),  and  Mrs.  Hudleston,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Blake  and  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan.  The  first  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  and 
be  conducted  the  party  to  the  pits  by  the  canal  on  the  south  side  of 
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Bradford.  There  the  Oreat  Oolite  is  overlaid  by  the  Bradford  Olay, 
'which  at  its  base  contains  a  rich  fossil  bed.  Among  the  fossils  the 
most  noteworthy  were  the  Bradford  Enorinites,  portions  of  which 
were  familiarly  known  as  "  Pegtops  "  and  **  Coach  wheels  " — this  is 
an  old  stone  lily.  Many  Brachiopoda  were  found,  such  as  Wald- 
heimia  digona  and  various  BhynchonellcB,  also  the  characteristic 
Terebratida  coarctata.  Some  members  of  the  party  went  under- 
ground in  one  of  the  quarries  to  see  the  working  of  the  freestone. 
Other  quarries  were  visited  at  Ancliffe,  and  then  a  general  halt  was 
made  at  the  **  Three  Guns."  Proceeding  along  the  north  side  of 
the  canal,  one  Norris,  a  veritable  cave-dweller^  was  visited.  This 
descendant  of  Palaeolithic  man  dwells  in  a  hollow  excavated  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  eel- 
baskets,  whereby  he  contrives  to  support  himself,  and  pay  his  rent 
of  Is.  a  year.  The  party  was  then  conducted  to  the  Winsley  quarry, 
and  there  Mr.  W.  H.  Wickes  took  the  direction. 

After  a  delightful  though  warm  walk  up  and  down  hill  the  mem- 
bers reached  the  old  quarry  of  Muirhill,  where  a  rich  treat  awaited 
them  in  the  shape  of  Corals,  Polyzoa,  and  tiny  Gasteropoda.  The 
quaiTy  was  worked  some  70  years  ago  but  has  long  been  abandoned. 
The  fossil  beds  lie  above  the  freestone,  and  tumbled  masses  of  the 
rocks  strew  the  old  floor  of  the  quarry.  The  examination  of  the 
place  completed  the  programme.  The  members  then  proceeded  to 
Linipley  Stoke  for  tea,  before  returning  to  Bath.  On  the  way  Mr. 
Win  wood  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Musk-Ox  {Oviboi 
moschatua)  in  the  valley  gravel  at  Freshford,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  (president).  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  and  Professor 
Blake  made  some  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  valley. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  members  left  Bath  for  Westbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  party.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hudleston,  F.R.S.,  was  present; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  Westbury  Station,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tennear, 
secretary  of  the  Westbury  Iron  Company,  guided  the  members 
through  the  works  and  explained  the  processes  which  the  iron-ore 
undergoes  before  conversion  into  pig-iron.  The  iron -ore  occurs  at 
the  top  of  the  Corallian  beds,  and  is  overlain  by  the  Kimmeridge 
clay.  It  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  ironstone  of  Abbotsbury,  in 
Dorsetshire.  Several  fine  Ammonites  and  large  numbers  of  Ostrea 
deltoidea  and  other  fossils  were  obtained  from  this  ferruginous  rock. 
A  line  section  of  the  beds  beneath  the  ironstone  was  also  exposed. 
This  showed  a  few  feet  of  sand,  and  then  rubbly  oolitic  and  marly 
beds  with  Ammonitea  plicatilis ;  also  Paeudomelaniaf  Bourguetia 
(Phasianella),  and  other  Gasteropods ;  Echinobriasus  acutatua,  and  a 
few  corals.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  bed  probably  corresponded 
-with,  the  famous  Coral-bed  of  Steeple- Ashton.  Beneath  these  rubbly 
beds  there  was  a  fine  section  of  false-bedded  oolite,  quarried  for  use 
as  a  fiux  in  the  furnaces.  At  two  o'clock  the  members  witnessed 
the  interesting  sight  of  the  flow  of  the  molten  iron  from  one  of  the 
blast-furnaces,  the  fiery  stream  running  in  channels  or  moulds  in 
sand  where  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of  **  pig-iron." 
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Being  detained  at  the  railway  station  Mr.  Hndleston  gave  some 
aoconnt  of  the  origin  of  the  iron-ore.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
occarrenoe  of  the  large  oysters,  pectens,  and  limas,  accounted  for  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal- 
matter  in  those  MoUnsoa.  The  iron-salts  had  been  introduced  into 
the  rocks  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  and  he  thought  that  the 
decay  of  fossil  wood  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  formation 
of  organic  acids  which  had  helped  to  form  the  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  iron -carbonate  characterised  the  grey  beds  that  were  covered  up 
by  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  while  the  reddish-brown  ironstone  at  the 
outcrop  had  subsequently  been  "  rusted."  The  lower  Corallian  beds 
showed  little  or  no  signs  of  ferruginous  infiltrations,  therefore  he 
thought  we  must  look  to  the  overlying  beds  for  the  immediate 
source  of  the  iron-ore.  The  members  visited  other  sections  in  the 
ironstone ;  and  afterwards  walked  to  the  Eden  Vale  brickyard, 
where  the  Gault  clay  is  dug  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  an  excellent  tea  at  the  Lopes  Arms  at 
Westbury.— "The  Bath  Herald."  May  27,  1893. 


IV. — Glasgow  Geoloqioal  Socibtt. 

May  25,  1893.— Mr.  Duoald  Bell,  F.G.S.,  read  the  third  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Alleged  Proofs  of  Submergence  in 
Britain  during  the  Glacial  Epoch."  In  this  he  treated  of  the 
"shell-beds"  or  shelly-clays  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  at  Clava, 
near  Inverness  (600  feet  O.D.),  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire  (200  to  300  feet,  with  gravels  considerably  higher). 
Without  anticipating  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Clava  beds, 
now  in  progress  by  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  he  was 
free  to  state  the  considerations,  founded  on  what  was  known  a  year 
ago,  from  which  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  this  clay  were  really 
in  place,  as  part  of  an  ancient  sea-bottom.  All  the  difficulties  which 
were  enumerated  in  a  former  paper  with  regard  to  Chapel  hall, 
seemed  to  apply  to  this  bed  at  Clava  also,  and  some  with  even 
greater  force.  There  was  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  sea  at  a 
similar  level,  and  at  innumerable  subordinate  levels,  over  the  district 
generally,  and  particularly  in  the  numerous  side-glens,  where  such 
traces  would  be  most  likely  to  accumulate  and  be  preserved.  There 
was  the  inadequacy  of  the  cause  usually  assigned  for  this  absence, 
viz.  a  "second  glaciation,"  which,  if  granted,  might  account  for  it 
in  some  localities,  but  not  in  all.  To  suppose  that  the  ice  removed 
all  traces  of  the  sea  at  such  levels  over  the  country  generally,  was 
to  credit  it  with  far  more  than  ordinary  glacialists  required  of  it. 
Besides,  it  was  cutting  away  the  very  ground  on  which  advocates  of 
a  "  deep  submergence  "  rested.  For  if  this  supposed  "  second  glacia- 
tion "  wrought  such  havoc  among  the  evidences  of  the  former  presence 
of  the  sea  at  such  levels  over  the  whole  country,  where  was  the 
certainty  that  any  marine  remains  now  found  anywhere  at  such  levels 
Were  really  in  place  ?  They  may  have  been  shifted  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent by  ice  that  could  do  so  much.    Lastly,  there  was  the  remarkable 
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absence  of  marine  organisms,  or  any  traces  of  them,  over  the  ooontiy 
generally,  in  the  "Upper  Boulder-clay,"  said  to  have  been  the 
product  of  this  "post-submergence  glaciation,"  when  the  ice  most 
have  passed  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  former  sea-bottom. 
These  and  similiar  difficulties  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  shells,  or  masses  of  shelly  clay,  may  have  been 
transported  inland  from  a  former  sea-bed  by  the  ice,  as  in  many 
instances  which  had  been  proved  and  were  well  known.  The  ice- 
blocked  condition  of  the  North  Sea,  during  the  Glacial  period,  had 
been  demonstrated  by  Messrs  Peach  and  Home  and  the  late  Dr. 
Croll,  in  their  admirable  papers  on  the  "  shelly  till "  of  Caithness. 
This,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  ice  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tainous region  of  Inverness  and  Boss-shires,  forced  the  great  ice- 
stream  issuing  from  Lioch  Ness  to  turn  eastwards,  and  to  some  extent 
upwards,  along  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  in  the 
direction  of  Forres  and  Elgin.  The  strias  and  the  distribution  of 
boulders  over  the  district  abundantly  proved  this ;  and  it  was  also 
clear  that  the  ice  must  have  passed  over  part  of  the  former  sea-bed 
in  its  progress.  Other  evidences  from  that  part  of  the  country  of 
the  transport  inland  of  materials  from  the  sea- bottom  (as  fragments 
of  chalk,  the  limestone  near  Elgin,  eta)  were  alluded  to ;  and  the 
author  held  that,  on  the  whole,  till  clear  proof  be  obtained,  doubts 
were  justified  as  to  this  shelly-clay  at  Clava  being  really  in  place. 
In  the  concluding  part  of  his  paper  the  author  referred  to  the  "  red 
clay,"  with  a  few  fragments  of  shells,  described  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  of 
Ellon,  as  occurring  in  hollows  and  patches  along  the  north-east  of 
Aberdeenshire  up  to  about  300  feet.'  For  reasons  similar  and 
additional  to  those  already  stated,  he  thought  this  clay  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  submergence.  It  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  agencies  which  Mr.  Jamieson  had  indicated, 
without  submergence ;  and  indeed,  its  characteristics  seemed  to  be, 
in  several  respects,  opposed  to  that  theory. 


COI^I^EJSi^Ol^IDEJl^OE. 


IF 


"THE  TRUE  HORIZON  OF  THE  MAMMOTH." 

Sib, — As  Sir  Henry  Ho  worth  asks  me  to  explain  some  of  the 
remarks  that  I  ventured  to  make  against  the  cogency  of  his  foreign 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  pre-Glacial  age  of  the  Mammoth,  I  may 
premise,  contrary  to  Sir  Henry's  assumption  of  my  recent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  under  discussion,  that  I  have  long  taken  an 
interest  in  the  many  problems  that  surround  the  question  of  the 
Mammoth  and  its  times,  and  think  that  I  have  read,  not  without 
interest  and  appreciation,  most  of  Sir  Henry's  writings  on  this 
matter,  but  I  must  say  that  the  reading  has  not  always  brought  me 
to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  author. 

I  have  no  pre-conceived  views  to  support  and  endeavour  to  bear 
open  mind  on  the  subject,  and  most  certainly  I  had  no  idea 

indulging  in  the  dogmatism  with  which  I  am  charged,  for  in 
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my  innocenoe,  I  thought  that  burden  lay  heavily  on  Sir  Henry's 
shoulders. 

Now  to  the  argument, — first  oomes  the  evidence  of  the  Lignite 
beds  at  Diimten  and  Utznaoh,  in  which  Sir  Henry  says  he  cannot 
quite  follow  me  when  I  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  proving  the 
age  of  the  beds  by  their  contained  animal  remains,  consisting  of  an 
association  and  mixture  of  pre-Glacial  and  post-Qlacial  forms 
of  extinct  and  living  species,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  con- 
temporaneous. 

Doubtless,  the  stratigraphioal  position  and  assumed  age  of  these 
Zurich  beds  was  determined  by  their  fossil  contents,  but  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  conclusive  on  this  point,  and 
certainly  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  speaks  much  more  guardedly  than  Sir 
Henry,  and  Heer  himself  does  not  claim  a  pre-Glacial  antiquity  for 
the  Mammoth.  Professor  Heer,  summarising  the  evidence  on  this 
question,  says  (vide  Heer's  Primeval  World  of  Switzerland,  Vol.  II, 
p.  217,  English  Edition),  "  From  the  facts  hitherto  ascertained  we 
learn  that  the  Mammoth  appeared  in  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  the 
second  glacial  epoch"  (the  italics  are  mine). 

Moreover,  in  the  Professor's  Chronological  Table  of  the  Quater- 
nary Period  {op.  cit.  p.  203)  the  true  horizon  of  the  Mammoth  is 
evidently  undetermined  by  him,  as  a  point  of  interrogation  is 
affixed  to  its  first  appearance. 

Turning  now  to  Sir  H.  Howorth's  strictures  on  the  Russian 
evidence  which  I  adduced  as  opposed  to  his  reasoning,  and  the 
relevancy  of  which  he  says  he  cannot  understand,  possibly  so, 
seeing  that  he  is  apparently  referring  to  a  quite  different  expedition 
to  the  one  I  cited.  The  Bear  Islands  expedition,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  that  fulness  of  knowledge  so  characteristic  of  him,  I  never 
mentioned,  as  I  had  no  facts  before  me  with  regard  to  it  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

If  Sir  Henry  will  refer  to  my  paper  he  will  see  that  it  was  an 
expedition  to  the  New  Siberian  or  Liakov  Islands  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  Bear  Islands  by  three  or 
four  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  results  of  that  expedition,  so  far  as  regards  the  Mammoth 
problem,  is  only  known  to  the  general  public  through  M.  Schmidt's 
brief  analysis  of  Baron  Toll's  book  to  which  I  refeiTed,  and  which 
has  apparently  been  ignored  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  of  Sir  Henry  to  read  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  replying 
to,  before  indulging  in  somewhat  acrid  criticism  ? 

I  have  a  letter  from  M.  Schmidt,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg  and  a  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  London  Geological  Society,  dated  in  the  early  part  of 
February  last,  in  which  he  says  Baron  Toll's  book  is  not  yet  fully 
printed,  and  that  the  Baron  has  left  St.  Petersburg  on  another 
Mammoth  quest  and  will  probably  be  absent  about  a  year. 

It  is  from  special  explorations  such  as  those  of  Baron  Toll  in  the 
so-called  "  Home  of  the  Mammoth  "  that  its  true  horizon,  so  far  at 
least  as  its  Asiatic  home,  is  to  be  predicated. 
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According  to  Baron  Toll,  and  contrary  to  Sir  Henry's  assertion, 
traces  of  an  Ice  Age  are  present  in  Siberia — beds  of  fossil  and  more 
recent  ice,  ridges  of  rolled  gravel,  the  moraine  d6bris  of  an  ancient 
glacier  as  seen  in  the  island  of  Eotelnyi,  upon  which  are  said  to  rest 
the  beds  containing  the  bones  and  carcases  of  the  Mammoth.  Is  not 
this  the  kind  of  evidence  which  Sir  H.  Howorth  is  so  anxious  to 
secure,  and  is  it  not  subversive  of  that  assertion  of  Cuvier  that  I 
quoted,  and  for  which  Sir  Henry  reproves  me  more  suo  ? 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  such  honoured  names  as  Cuvier  and 
D'Archiac,  and  should  think  it  an  injustice  to  their  logical  faculties 
and  acumen  to  presume  that  their  conclusions  upon  this  question 
would  still  be  the  same,  notwithstanding  that  a  modified  and  more 
natural  reading  of  the  evidence  was  forthcoming  than  the  one  that 
called  forth  Cuvier*s  famous  dictum. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  principal  points  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
rejoinder  which  call  for  remark  from  me,  some  of  the  others  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  Sir  Henry's  simile  of  the  Spanish 
Knight  tilting  at  a  figurative  windmill,  with  this  difference:  that 
the  Spanish  Knight  is  replaced  by  an  English  one. 

BowDON,  Aprtl  ISth,  1893.  Mabk  StibbUP. 
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A  New  Lemuboid  Mammal  from  Madaoasoab. — There  has  lately 
been  sent  to  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  a  large  collection  of 
remains  of  Vertebrates  from  the  South-west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
comprising  bones  of  JEpyomis,  remains  of  Hippopotamus,  of  Poiamo- 
charua,  sp.  of  Crocodilus  robustuB,  and  of  two  giant  tortoises  (Testudo), 
Amongst  these  were  discovered  a  somewhat  imperfect  Mammalian 
skull  and  lower  jaw.  They  were  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Last,  from 
a  marsh  at  Ambolisatra,  beneath  a  stratum  of  a  white  clayey  sub- 
stance (shell-marl)  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  skull  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Forsyth  Major,  well-known  for  his 
researches  in  the  fossil  Mammalia  of  Samos  and  various  European 
localities,  and  has  been  determined  by  him  to  be  that  of  a  gigantic 
form  of  fossil  Lemuroid,  related  to  the  extinct  genus  Adapis  as  well 
as  to  existing  Lemurids.  The  brain-case  is  remarkably  small  in 
size;  the  craniofacial  angle  extremely  obtuse,  as  in  most  of  the 
lower  Mammals.  There  is  an  enormous  lateral  development  of  the 
anterior  inter-orbital  portion  of  the  frontals  extending  over  the  small 
thick-walled  orbits,  a  thick  and  flattened  sagittal,  and  a  strongly 
developed  occipital  crest.  The  Gygomatic  arch  is  high  and  projects 
moderately  outwards.  The  thickening  (pachyostosis)  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  skull  is  very  remarkable.  The  molars  and  premolars 
approach  closely  some  Malagasy  Lemurids  (the  canines  and  incisors 
are  not  preserved).  Dr.  Major  names  this  new  form  Megaladapis 
madagascariensis, — Proc  Boy.  Soc.  June  15th,  1893. 
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L — Thb  Rocks  or  tdk  Volcano  of  Buodell  Favb. 

Bj  Gbbnvills  a.  J.  CoLW,  M.It.I.A.,  F.G.S. 
Frofotwr  of  Geolog;  in  the  Bofal  College  at  Science  tot  IreUnd. 

THE  conclniioni  as  to  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  volono 
of  Bhobell  Fawr.  north  of  Dolgellej,  in  Wales,  whioh  were 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  T.  H,  Holland  and  myself,'  have  roceived  kindly 
recognition  from  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  his  Preaidential  AddreBs  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1891 ; '  and  we  may  now  con- 
sider that  the  great  ring  of  Arenig  volcanoes,  Cader  Idris,  the  Arans, 
Arenig  Fawr,  and  Moelwyn,  rose  upon  an  area  already  shattered  by 
sporadic  Cambrian  outbursts.  After  again  visiting  Kfaobell  Fawr 
in  1892,  in  company  with  Mr,  Mervyn  Marshall,  I  feel  able  to  give 
some  Bcconut  of  the  rocks  that  build  up  tliat  volcano  and  its  outlying 
fort- like  masses. 

The  area,  extending  some  four  miles  from  north  to  south  and  two 
miles  from  east  to  west,  is  coloured  generally  as  "  greenstone  "  on 
the  map  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  was  published  in  1855; 
but  it  is  probably  well  known  that  the  mass  has  in  reality  a  complex 
structure,  including  a  few  dykes  and  lavas,  and  immense  accumu- 
lations of  tuff  and  ash.  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  wrote,'  "The  rocks  of 
Rhobell-fawr,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  patches  of  undoubted 
greenstone,  seem  to  be  mainly  of  volcanic  origin.  The  greatest 
thickness  of  beds  exposed  in  a  clearly  cotitiiiuous  section,  from  the 
base  on  the  south  side  of  the  summit,  consists  of  alternations  of 
coarse  Euih,  breccia,  and  slaggy  or  scoriaceous  breccia,  with  which 
are  mingled  in  many  parts  numerous  crj'slale  of  hornblende,  some 
of  them  attaining  a  very  largo  size."  Mr.  Ward  recognized,  particu- 
Inrly  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  liovnblendo  crystals,  that  the 
material  erupted  was  "of  a  slightly  different  nature  to  that  now 
forming  the  widely  spread  felstone  and  ash-beds  of  Arenig  and 
Llandcilo  age." 

I.  The  AuGiTE-Arn.\NiTES, 

There  are  but  scanty  repvesentativcB  of  the  deep-seated  rocks  of 
Hhobell,  and  most  of  those  have  out  tbrough  the  later  asbee.  Yet 
they  have  a  general  aflinily  with  the  fragineutat  materials  of  the 

'  "  On   the  Strvicturo  and  Slratigrnpliical  lltlnlions  of   Rhobell  Fawr,"  Gbol. 
Mao.  1800, _p.  447. 
=  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ilvii.  Proeecfiiiijrs,  p.  107. 
'  Mom.  Geol.  Sun'cy  of  Great  BKtain,  vol.  iii.  'iDd  edit.  p.  6S. 
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monniaui,  setting  aside  the  hornblende  crystals  that  ooonr  so  fireelj 
in  the  tnfEk  Angite  oocars,  as  we  shall  see,  as  the  prevalent  ferro- 
magnesian  oonstitoent  of  the  massiYe  rocks  and  also  of  the  sooriad. 

The  angite-aphanitea,  or  dolerites»  do  not  contain  olivine,  and  are 
the  holocrjstalline  representatiTes  of  fairly  basic  andesitea.  One  of 
the  freshest  examples  (a  third  of  a  mUe  north-east  of  the  sommit  of 
BhobeU  Fawr,  and  across  the  wall)  has  a  beautifol  ophitio  stmctnro. 
The  plagioclasea,  by  the  test  of  symmetrical  extinctions,  prove 
to  be  oligoclase,  with  here  and  there  an  albite,  and  are  excellently 
preserved ;  bat  titanic  iron  ore  is  freely  scattered,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mass  is  2*89.  In  the  steeply  descending  enclosed 
area  half  a  mile  sooth  of  the  summit  there  is  a  band  of  angite- 
aphanite  intersected  by  abundant  veins  of  compactor  materiaL  This 
mass  is  more  basic,  with  labradorite  and  titanic  iron  ore,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-97.  The  ophitic  structure,  so  common  also 
in  the  Cader  Idris  "  greenstones,'*  is  again  conspicuous ;  but  the  later 
stage  of  consolidation  has  been  hurried,  and  the  ophitic  areas  tiius 
lie  scattered  in  a  fine-grained  groundmass.  In  fact,  it  is  an  un- 
usually striking  example  of  distinct  ophitic  crystals  of  aug^te,  which, 
moreover,  are  often  simply  twinned.  The  included  felspars  run  in 
from  the  surrounding  groundmass,  and  hence  the  ophitic  areas  were 
formed  in  situ,  and  not  floated  up  from  a  shattered  and  pre-existing 
mass. 

A  third  specimen,  on  the  fringe  of  the  area,  south-east  of  Allt- 
Iwyd  farm  on  the  upper  Mawddach,  is  continuously  ophitia  Pyrite 
is  developed  in  it,  a  characteristic  mineral  of  the  whole  district 

The  intrusive  mass  to  the  south  of  the  summit  of  Moel  Cors-y- 
gamedd  is  a  handsome  augite-aphanite  with  scattered  porphyritic 
pyroxene ;  its  specific  gravity  is  2*98.  It  might  prove  to  be  another 
outcrop  of  the  mass  that  appears  in  the  enclosed  area  south  of 
Bhobell  Fawr. 

There  are  '  some  bosses  of  compact  aphanite,  coloured  yellow- 
green  by  epidote,  on  the  south  of  the  volcano,  between  the  ashes  of 
Bryn  Br^s  and  Garth  Ftkch ;  there  is  a  small  exposure  below  the 
footpath  east  of  the  summit  of  Moel  Cors-y-gamedd ;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Geirw,  between  Bhobell  Ganol  and  the  north-west 
spur  of  Bhobell  Fawr,  there  are  three  or  four  places  where  aphanites 
come  up  through  the  hornblende-ashes  or  the  Lingula  Flags.  One 
of  these  rocks,  almost  as  fine-grained  as  an  andesite,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2-98,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  copious  development 
of  yellow  epidote,  one  of  the  commonest  minerals  in  basic  igneous 
rocks  throughout  N.  Wales.  These  are  all  the  occurrences  of  un- 
doubtedly holocrystalline  rocks  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in 
this  area. 

II.  The  Basaltic  Andesites. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  andesites,  some  of  which  are 
intrusive.    They  are  all  somewhat  uninteresting  to  the  eye ;  but  they 

Pie  themselves  on  closer  examination  into  augite-andesites  of  a 
Itio  character,  doubtless  once  richly  dark  in  colour  like  those  of 
Hahe  or  of  Selmeczbanya ;  and  a  series  of  highly  felspathio 
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rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  which  I  shall  class  here  as  Trachytio 
Andesites.  Prohablj  alteration  has  deepened  the  original  grey  tint 
of  many  of  the  latter,  and  lightened  the  blackness  of  many  of  the 
former  series,  intercalating  specks  of  epodite  and  chlorite,  until  the 
whole  group  of  andesites  has  become  monotonously  alike. 

Some,  however,  of  the  more  basic  series  are  heavy  and  compact, 
and  yellow-green  through  abundant  epidote.  One  of  these,  on  the 
summit  of  <£e  picturesque  bluff  of  Graig  F&ch,  contains  soft  dark 
grey  pseudomorpfas,  which  seem  under  the  microscope  to  be  after 
pyroxene.  This  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  several  blocks  gathered 
from  the  tuffs,  and  by  the  grey-green  andesite  of  the  cliff  west- 
north-west  of  Ty-mynydd-y-newydd,  a  rock  that  looks  merely  like 
a  baked  ash  in  the  field.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  porphyritio 
augites  here  and  there;  but  the  majority  have  been  reduced  to 
patches  of  epidote  and  chlorite.  This  rock,  one  of  the  lowest  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  volcano,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*95. 

Then,  among  the  hornblende  tuffs  of  Bhobell-y-big,  a  mass  of 
porphyritic  augite-andesite  occurs,  successfully  imitating  the  com- 
pacter  tuffs  to  the  naked  eye.  The  augite  is  here  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  simply  twinned ;  the  felspathic  constituent, 
however,  is  nearly  lost  In  the  groundmass  a  number  of  hexagonal 
pseudomorphs  furnish  one  of  those  provoking  suggestions  of  nephe- 
line  which  seem  destined  to  remain  nothing  better  than  suggestions. 
The  examination  of  early  Palaeozoic  lavas  is  sometimes  more  irritating 
than  conclusive. 

Hard  by,  south  of  the  fine  crest  of  Rhobell-y-big,  we  have  a 
gprey-green  and  almost  flinty  lava  with  porphyritic  augites,  many  of 
them  entirely  replaced  by  granular  epidote.  Those  that  are  preserved 
show  a  very  marked  zonal  structure,  and  the  invasion  of  epidote  has 
attacked  them  in  the  outermost  zones.  This  rock  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  only  2*83. 

A  scoriaceous  lava,  one  of  very  few,  on  the  descent  to  the  road 
south  of  the  summit  of  Rhobell  Fawr,  with  its  cavities  full  of  chlorite, 
zeolites,  calcite,  and  chalcedony,  is  basic  enough  to  be  referred  to 
this  division  of  the  andesites. 

Coming  farther  south,  there  is  an  andesite,  rich  in  epidote,  at  the 
north-east  end  of  Bryn  Brtls ;  the  porphyritic  crystals,  soft  and  dark 
grey,  are  mere  green  pseudomorphs  under  the  microscope,  with  little 
epidote  granules  in  a  chlorite  ground  ;  but  their  cross-sections  in  the 
specimen  show  them  to  have  once  been  pyroxene. 

So  far,  hornblende  does  not  seem  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  basaltic 
andesites  of  Rhobell,  though  occurring  freely  in  the  tuffs.  But  high 
up  on  the  north-west  spur  of  the  mountain,  east  of  Ty-canol,  and 
west  of  the  hollow  of  the  Geirw,  there  is  a  broad  exposure  of 
scoriaceous  lava  which  contains  abundant  hornblendes.  In  the 
field  Mr.  Marshall  and  myself  referred  it  to  the  hornblende  ashes, 
but  fragments  of  lava  were  not  apparent  in  the  groundmass.  The 
zoning  of  the  hornblendes  was  the  most  pronounced  feature;  and 
this,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  connected  with  their 
alteration.     The  lava  is  an  amygdaloidal  augite-andesite,  the  por- 
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^^.~s'  •TiuAvnM  remaiDing  suffioieDtl;  pmetred  Tor  reoognidon ; 

^.     i.tM  jorttblendes,  1cm.  or  bo  in  length,  have  been  bronght 

.'h^.v    with   it  and  form   ita  more   obvions    porphyritio  oon- 

^.^.a,^.     .lut  usual,  the  hot  magma  has  acted  on  tbe  outer  aone 

,x  .i^kstals.  and  has  left  only  a  band  of  magnetite  dots;  inside 

..«.  <.  .t  4vtM  in  which  the  colour  and  pleochroiara  of  the  mineral 

...    4^MCv«d ;  and  the  centTal  area  is  bleached  and  fibrous,  still 

.,w!>.ii(£  enough  oODtinnity  to  show  that  ita  extinction  agrees  with 

,)u.  .-i'  th«  brown  zone.    Epidote  baa  arisen  in  this  area,  and  fine 

„witM  of  almost  colourless  seoondary  ampbibole   penetiate  the 

i.kSiuJmass  of  the  rook  in  eveiy  direction.     The  specific  gianty  cf 

,AiK  koroblende-augite-andesite  is  as  high  as  2-95. 

UL  Thk  Tbaohytio  Akdxsitu. 

Khobell  Fawr  is  a  complex  area  of  ridges  and  hollows,  stream- 
iiHtts,  ftud  bolder  valleys ;  and  it  was  not  until  my  third  visit  that 
i  tvalized  the  important  part  played  in  the  oonstitution  of  the 
>v>luauo  by  rocks  first  noted  on  the  extreme  east,  but  having  their 
tutl  development  on  the  passes  over  to  Llanfaohreth  on  the  west. 
'I'hese  form  a  serit-s  of  oompsot  grey  rocks  resembling  phonolites 
or  tephrites  in  various  stages  of  decay.  Coming  as  I  did  on  tbis 
last  occasion  fresh  from  the  fasoinaticg  phonolite  domes  of  N.W. 
Bohemia,  the  appearance  of  these  rocks  was  most  attractive,  and 
their  detailed  study,  as  osual,  disappointing.  What  felspathoid 
may  have  once  been  present  in  them,  besides  the  abundant  plagiu- 
olase,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  felspars  are  largely  oonverted 
into  microcrystalline  dusty  areas;  the  porphyritio  pyroxenes,  pre- 
serving their  outlines,  are  often  mere  patches  of  calcite.  These 
plagioclnslic  lavas  are  unlike  the  WelBh  "  felstones  "  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  heavy  basaltic  andesites  on  the  other.  They  have  now  a 
pretty  uiuforru  specific  gravity  of  2'75,  the  more  highly  eilicated 
eurite  of  Dduall^  which  lies  in  the  Arenig  series,  giving  only  2-6(}. 
I  have  classed  these  grey  rocks  of  Rhobell  together  under  the 
Trachytio  Andesites,  since  their  common  characters,  poverty  in 
ferromagnesian  constituents  and  abundance  of  pUgioclase,  would 
certainly  caiTy  tliem  into  this  division. 

Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  folloiv  them  out,  these  lavas  are 
intrusive.  One  of  them  comes  up  between  ash  and  ilates  tinder 
Oraig  Filcb,  and  has  baked  the  slates  beneath  it ;  ita  specifio  gravity 
is  2'74.  Another,  scorioceous  but  intrusive,  its  hollows  filled  with 
chlorite,  appears  similarly  above  the  slates  half  a  mile  to  the  north 
north-east  of  Graig  Fach  and  south-west  of  Ty-newydd-y-mynydd. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  277. 

Sonth-west  of  Oraig  FEbch,  and  still  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 

Rau  intrusion  of  grey  andeaite  among  the  slates,  which  are 
IE  exposed  along  a  steep  stream-cut.  This  mass  climbs  for 
tance  towards  the  greenish  ashes  of  the  upper  slope,  and 
penetmtes  Ibem,  like  the  rock  of  Oraig  Fach.  It  contains 
tty  psBiidoniorplis  after  zoned  porphyritio  pyroxene. 
<  hollow  between  Moel-Cors-y-gamedd  and  Bhobell  Fawr 
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another  and  more  felspathio  mass  oconrs,  possibly  a  lava  contem- 
poraneous with  the  ashes  round  it.     Its  specifio  gravity  is  2*75. 

The  great  area  for  these  puzzling  rocks  is,  however,  the  high 
shoulder  traversed  by  two  romantic  little  passes,  the  Bwloh  Gori- 
wared  and  the  Bwlch  Gwyn.  The  latter  spot,  especially  at  sunset, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  view-points  in  North  Wales.  Where 
the  road  from  the  base  of  Moel  Hafod-Owen  begins  to  rise  and  go 
over  to  Llanfachreth,  the  trachytic  andesites  come  in  intrusively 
among  the  slates.  One  can  trace  them  along  Foel  Oae-poeth,  and 
pick  them  up  again  at  the  Bwlch  itself  in  a  tor*like  exposure  on 
Moel-y-Llan.  A  great  amount  of  calcite  has  arisen  in  them,  and 
ferromagnesian  minerals  are  hardly  traceable.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  rock  near  Foel  Cae-poeth  is  as  low  as  2*70. 

On  Moel-y-Llan  the  rock  contains  abundant  small  crystals  of 
pyrite,  which  are  now  often  represented  by  skeletal  remains.  De- 
composition-products, probably  the  stable  oxide  limonite,  separated 
out  along  planes  that,  from  their  angles  of  intersection,  seem  to  be 
those  of  the  octahedron  ;  consequently  we  have  now  the  black  casts, 
as  it  were,  of  these  cracks  alone  remaining,  with  a  mere  amorphous 
infilling  between  their  intersections  to  represent  the  solid  crystal. 
These  dark  skeletal  meshes  are  certainly  formed  of  planes,  not  of 
intersecting  rods ;  and  hence  the  above  explanation  seems  the  true 
one. 

Between  the  two  passes,  on  the  hummocky  ridge,  the  flinty 
andesite  weathers  white  like  the  Arenig  eurites,  and  is  in  every  way 
calculated  to  deceive  the  observer.  On  the  high  boss  just  west  of 
the  Bwlch  Goriwared,  the  greener  and  softer  character  reveals  itself 
when  the  rock  is  broken,  and  it  has  a  specifio  gravity  of  2*76. 
The  pseudomorpbs  in  this  place  point  to  hornblende  as  an  original 
porphyritio  constituent,  which  would  mark  off  this  example  from  all 
the  other  trachytic  andesites  of  Bhobell.  Skeletons  of  pyrite  occur, 
recognisable  oidy  when  compared  with  those  of  Moel-y-Llan,  since 
the  interstices  are  in  this  case  coloured  a  pale  chlorite-green. 

Then,  down  under  the  Coed  Cwm-yr-Eglwys,  close  to  Llan- 
fachreth, there  is  a  very  fine-grained  pyritous  rock,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*84,  probably  belonging  to  this  series ;  but  it  is  so  soft 
and  fissile  that  it  has  been  collected  only  to  be  laid  aside  again. 
Enough  unsatisfactory  material  has  already  been  described. 

IV.  The  Tuffs  and  Ashes. 

The  great  remaining  masses  of  the  Rhobell  Fawr  volcano  are 
tuffs  and  ashes,  the  former  containing  in  places  blocks  some  20  cm. 
across;  but  the  general  character,  despite  the  description  in  the 
Survey  Memoir,  is  fine-grained  in  comparison  with  those  of  Snowdon 
or  Cader  Idris. 

On  the  south  the  ashes  are  in  general  less  coarse,  and  take  up  the 
cleavage  of  the  district,  as  may  be  noticed  in  Garth  Fiich.  Near 
tbe  summit  of  Moel  Cors-y-garnedd  they  have  been  laid  out  in 
water,  and  contain  sand-grains  and  argillaceous  bands^  passing  in 
places  into  the  grit  that  caps  the  hill.     Similarly  the  ashes  are  gritty 
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under  the  oorxesponding  bed  on  Bbobell  Fawr/  while  the  grit 
(^  Gmrth  Grit  *')  itself  contains  pebhies  of  Iata  washed  down  into  it 
Coarser  tafGs,  with  unmistakable  aooris,  may  be  seen  from  the 
tumbled  moorland  below  Cemian,  and  across  the  Pabi,  away  to  the 
crest  of  Bhobeli  Fawr.  A  section  cat  from  one  of  these  sooria 
shows  the  felspar  replaced  entirely  by  epidote  and  chlorite,  and  the 
ferromagnesian  oonstitaent  i^pvesented  by  m»e  blac^  skeletons. 
Its  specific  gravitT  is  2-SS.  In  general  the  toff  has  a  purp^  tint, 
and  the  scoriae  weather  away  more  easily  than  the  tough  intentitisi 
ash,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  one*s  experience  on  more  reooit  oones. 
Here  the  whole  mass  has  been  so  compressed,  consolidated,  and 
mineralized,  that  the  looseness  of  the  ash  or  the  massiveness  of 
the  ejected  blocks  no  longer  exerts  an  influence,  and  the  amount 
of  loss  by  denudation  depends  mainly  on  compactness.  The  vesicular 
blocks  of  lava  are  eaten  away,  and  the  surrounding  volcanic  dust 
stands  out  as  a  meshwork  of  fine  ribs. 

The  highest  rock  on  Moel  Cors-y-gamedd,  even  above  the  grit,  is 
a  grey  highly  felspathic  ash,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*70.  The 
plagiodases  are  well  preserved,  and  this  bed  points  to  the  intrusion 
and  eruption  of  the  trachytic  andesites  during  the  last  phase  of 
activity  on  Bhobeli  Fawr.  The  slate  ash  at  the  base  of  the  Arenig 
series  east  of  Ty-newydd-y-mynydd  is  also  felspathic,  like  many  on 
Cader  Idris ;  but  there  are  fragments  of  glassy  lavas  in  it  unlike 
anything  on  Bhobeli,  and  it  probably  marks  the  next  period  of 
activity  from  a  vent  further  to  the  east 

There  is  also  ash  on  Bhobeli  Fawr  above  the  ring-like  exposure 
of  the  grit ;  below,  especially  to  the  north  and  south,  we  descend 
over  magnificent  developments  of  Hornblende-Tuff. 

This  rock  has  at  times  been  styled  a  "  Hornblende-Porphyry  *' ;  but 
the  microscope  exposes  its  typically  fragmental  character.  In  the 
wide  moorland  from  which  Bhobeli  Granol,  Moel  Gron,  and  the  bold 
peak  of  Bhobell-y-big  rise,  hornblende- tuffs  and  ashes  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  until  we  find  their  most  striking  representatives 
in  Bhobell-y-big  itself.  A  little  to  the  east,  down  on  the  nearest 
tributary  of  the  Mawddach,  these  deposits  may  be  seen  in  contact 
with  fossiliferous  Lingula  Flags.  On  the  whole,  they  form  a  basal 
feature  of  tlie  volcano,  and  their  coarseness  at  Bhobell-y-big  suggests 
a  local  centre  of  eruption  north  of  the  main  crater.  Possibly  the 
andesite  with  porphyritic  zoned  hornblendes,  previously  described 
from  the  N.W.  spar  of  Bhobeli,  may  have  acquired  its  hornblende 
from  these  tuffs,  which  were  traversed  by  it  in  its  ascent 

The  scorise  and  lumps  of  lava  in  the  hornblende-tuffs  are  merely 
basaltic  and  trachytio  andesites  with  altered  pyroxene,  resembling 
those  described  above  as  massive  rooks.  An  ejected  block  from 
Bhobeli  Ganol,  containing  much  epidote,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*96.  Small  irregular  brown  hornblendes  occur  in  some  of  the 
fragments  on  the  south  of  Bhobeli  Fawr ;  but  I  find  in  these  frag- 
ments as  a  whole  a  repetition  of  the  lavas  of  the  area,  and  the 

1  See  Cole  and  Holland,  *' Structure  of  Bhobeli  Fiwr,"  Gbol.  Mao.  1890, 
pp.  448  sad  452. 
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conspionoDS  crjitolB  of  hornblende  lie  in  the  ground  between  tbem, 
and  are  derived  ftvm  some  deep-seated  soaroe. 

The  oonditiona  that  give  rise  to  amphibole  being  hydrothermal, 
rather  than  those  that  prevail  in  the  ordinary  cooling  of  a  lava,  it  is 
not  neoeseary  to  suppose  that  in  this  instance  an  amphibolite  has 
been  shatterad  by  the  explosions  and  its  remains  mingled  with 
the  normal  lavas ;  we  may  oonoeive  that  the  brown  hornblende 
developed  porphyritically  as  a  deep-eeated  constituent  from  the  looal 
magma,  bnt  that  angite  took  its  place  when  the  same  magma 
consolidated  nearer  the  surface.  In  that  case,  oonsideriug  the 
enoimouB  abnndanoe  of  the  crystals,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  BO 
seldom  find  them  included  by  flotation  in  the  lavas  from  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  developed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  rook 
rich  in  amphibole  did  actually  exist  beneath  this  area,  perhaps  a 
trae  amphibolite,  and  that  it  was  traversed  and  broken  up  by  the 
eruptions  of  basaltic  andesite.  These  eruptions  became  less  uniform 
in  character  towards  the  close  of  activity,  giving  ns,  partionlarly 
on  the  west,  the  grey  traohytic  andesites,  and  in  places  the  hand- 
tome  opbitio  aphanitea,  which  are  onen  of  a  more  basic  character. 

The  amphibole  of  the  tuffs  is  accompanied,  however,  by  pyroxene, 
which  is  often  quite  as  abundant.  The  two  minerals  are  found 
grouped  together,  and  evidently  once  formed  part  of  the  same  rook. 


Sbctiok 


Mbk:onbthshihe,  x  5. 
filkd  with  green  decomposition- 


',  Anrite,  pale  yellowish,  with  cracks  snd  ovoid  bi 

prodQcta.     A  largB crosa-section  is  conspicuous  ..._   _. 

Ii,  Hornblende,  rich  brown.  The  large  lower  one  includes  small  granular  pjroiene, 
bat  also  has  several  almost  oolouilcss  areas,  across  which  the  cleaTBge  inns,  and 
wUch  maj  reault  from  the  substitution  of  secondar]'  amphibole  for  aoms  included 
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Sometitnes  brown  hornblende  has  developed  paramorphioally  and 
sporadically  within  a  large  pale  pyroxene ;  but  much  of  the  horn- 
bleinde  looks  original  and  distinct.  These  crystals  remind  one  so 
strongly  of  the  Peridotites  of  Schriesheim  or  Loch  Soye  that  one 
expects  to  find  included  olivine  ;  but  only  a  few  green  ovoid  pseudo- 
morphs  in  one  specimen  give  direct  countenance  to  this  idea.  The 
crystals  are  much  torn  and  shattered ;  the  cracks  of  the  pyroxene 
have  been  filled  up  by  chlorite,  or  by  a  very  finely  divided  granular 
material;  the  hornblende  has,  however,  been  restored  by  a  pale 
amphibole  in  opti9al  continuity.^  The  hornblende  crystals  have  also 
in  places  been  extended  by  secondary  amphibole,  in  flame-like  pro- 
trusions, into  the  suiTOunding  ash,  and  a  number  of  actinolitio 
needles  run  through  the  altered  groundmass. 

In  some  of  the  hornblende  crystals  there  are  suspicious  ovoid  areas 
of  a  very  pale  green  tint,  across  which  the  mineral  is  optically  con- 
tinuous. These  may  represent  places  from. which  olivine  has  been 
entirely  removed,  the  gap  being  steadily  filled  in  by  the  familiar 
pale  secondary  amphibole.  A  comparison  of  this  structure  with 
that  of  the  olivine- bearing  rocks  of  Menheniot,  Schriesheim,  eta, 
makes  the  suggestion  seem  ^t  any  rate  not  extravagant. 

V.  The  Grits. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  grit-bands  proves  their  aqueous 
origin  as  clearly  as  is  done  by  the  larger  pebbles  in  the  field.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  know  where  all  the  quartz-grains  came  from — 
certainly  not  from  any  disintegration  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Rhobell. 
A  few  pebbles  of  compressed  quartzite  seem  to  point  to  the  Harlech 
Qrits  as  a  source  of  origin,  or  even  to  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  from 
which  those  masses  were  derived.'  The  pebbles  of  iava  are  probably 
local,  resembling  the  trachytic  andesite  series ;  and  the  abundant 
isolated  plagioclases  are  additional  evidence  that  the  more  felspathio 
eruptions  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  volcanic  action. 

The  most  interesting  constituents  of  the  grit-beds  are  the  ovoid 
black  and  grey  bodies  that  show  a  concentric  structure  on  weathering. 
Mr.  Holland  and  myself  referred  this  structure  to  contraction ;  but 
microscopic  sections  show  that  it  is  in  reality  fundamental.  These 
bodies,  have,  in  fact,  a  rippled  concentric  mode  of  growth,  and  their 
layers  appear  transparent  brown,  colourless,  or  faintly  green.  Some 
of  them  include  angular  grains  of  quartz-sand,  which  show  that  they 
have  arisen  somehow  in  a  sedimentary  rock.  On  boiling  the  dark 
mass  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  greater  part  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence, colouring  the  acid  intensely  yellow.  A  fine  residue  of 
quartz-sand,  mica,  and  minute  argillaceous  particles,  alone  remains. 
These  curious  bodies  may  be  referred,  then,  to  the  beds  of  pisolitic 
iron  ore  which  were  forming  on  the  spot  at  the  opening  of  the 
Arenig  epoch ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  isolated  concretions,  often  of 
large  size,  rolled  out  from  those  deposits.    The  best  examples  of  them 

1  Cf.  Marshall  Hall,  Gbol.  Mao.  1889,  p.  480. 

^  Cf.  Jennings  and  Williams,  *'0n  Manod  and  the  Moelwyns,"  Quart.  Jonm. 
CFeol.  Soo.  ToL  xlvii.  p.  373.  '  Loc,  cit.  p.  449. 
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ibat  I  possess  are  pale  grey  in  colour,  and  occurred  in  a  loose  block 
of  grit  low  down  in  the  wood  near  Gell  Faohreth.  The  faulting 
here,  which  brings  down  the  Arenig  ashes,  may  also  have  lowered 
the  grit  of  Moel  Cors-y-gamedd. 

A  series  of  sections  from  typical  pisolitio  and  oolitic  ironstones  of 
N.  Wales  has  facilitated  this  comparison ;  but  the  bodies  in  the  grits 
of  Rhobell  evidently  consist  largely  of  ferrous  carbonate,  and  have 
not  undergone  the  reduction  to  magnetite  from  which  most  of  the 
oolitic  ironstone  beds  have  suffered.  This  is  the  only  evidence  I 
possess  of  the  occurrence  of  a  ferrous  carbonate  stage  in  these  deposits, 
though  it  has  previously  been  hinted  at  ^  during  a  discussion  of  their 
mode  of  origin. 

After  assigning  these  concentric  bodies  to  the  layers  of  Arenig 
ironstone,  it  is  strong  support  to  find  that  Messrs.  Jennings  and 
Williams '  have  observed  pebbles  derived  from  the  oolitic  ironstone 
in  a  gnt  of  the  Arenig  series  in  the  Moelwyn  area. 


II. —On  the  Ostbagoda  of  the  Gault  at  Folkestone. 

By   Frbdbrick   Chapman,    F.R.M.S., 

and  C.  Daties  Shebbo&n,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE  XIV.) 

SINCE  the  year  1885  the  various  zones  of  the  Qault  at  Folkestone 
have  been  systematically  examined  by  one  of  us  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  Foraminiferal  fauna  of  that  deposit;  the  report 
upon  which  is  now  being  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ostracodal  valves  were  isolated  from  the 
washings  with  the  view  of  a  similar  report  being  made  upon  them ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  publication  of  the  results  will  be  of  some 
interest,  in  showing  the  distribution  and  relative  abundance  of  these 
minute  animals  through  the  various  deposits  laid  down  in  the  Gault 
sea  of  that  locality. 

The  extreme  profusion  of  certain  forms  in  particular  beds  is 
remarkable,  and  this  segregation  of  species  is  often  referable  to  the 
lithological  differences  met  with  in  the  various  strata.  (The  nature 
of  the  deposits  in  the  various  zones  and  horizons  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  publication  before  mentioned.)  ^  The  slight  connecting 
links  of  the  Gault  with  the  Jurassic  Ostracoda  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  those  of  Tertiary  age  on  the  other,  have  an  additionid 
palseontological  interest 

But  few  new  forms  were  met  with,  and  this  is  strong  testimony 
to  the  lifelong  care  bestowed  upon  the  Cretaceous  Ostracoda  as  a 
whole  by  Professor  T.  Kupert  Jones.  The  results  of  his  labours  are 
embodied  in  a  supplementary  monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Entom- 
ostraca  of  England  and  Ireland  (Pal.  Soc.  1890),  of  which  we  have 

*  Cole  and  Jennings,  "Xortbcrn  Slopes  of  Cader  Idris,"  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  xIt.  p.  427.  2  Loc.  eit.  p.  374. 

'  F.  Chapman,  The  Foraminifcra  of  the  Gault  of  Folkestone,  part  i.,  Joum.  Roy. 
Micro.  Soc.  1891,  pp.  566-672. 
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made  full  use,  while  our  special  thanks  ai*e  due  to  him  for  examining 
our  material  and  verifying  our  determinations. 

In  the  appended  Distribution  Table  the  numbers  in  the  general 
columns  refer  to  the  approximate  number  of  specimens  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  residual  material  after  washing  from  4  to  6  cubic  inches 
of  the  rock. 

The  forms  which  appear  to  be  new  we  now  proceed  to  describe ; 
and  give  (on  pp.  346  and  347)  a  table  showing  at  a  glance  the  zonal 
distribution  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Gault,  and  additional  forms  not 
found  by  us,  but  recorded  elsewhere. 

Cythbbe  ?  spiNiFEBA,  sp.  nov.    PI.  XIV.  Fig.  3. 

A  smooth  carapace,  strongly  arched  on  the  dorsal,  straight  on  the 
ventral  side ;  with  a  projecting  spine  on  the  ventral  margin  at  the 
hinder  end.     Hinge-line  a  simple  flange. 

Distribution.  ^Eight  valves,  fi*om  Zone  x.  and  Zone  xi.,  at  50  feet, 
45  feet,  40  feet,  35  feet,  30  feet,  and  25  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
Oault  at  Folkestone. 

Ctthere  lineatopunotata,  sp.  nov.    PL  XIV.  Fig.  4. 

A  strong  carapace,  much  swollen  at  the  ventral  margin  and  over- 
hanging; with  coarse  square  punctations  arranged  in  somewhat 
parallel  lines.  A  central  ridge,  not  very  strongly  developed,  runs 
down  the  length  of  the  shell. 

Distrihntion. — One  valve  only,  from  Zone  iv.  of  the  Folkestone 
Gault. 

Cythereis  triplicata,  Rom.  var.  lineata,  var.  nov.    PI.  XIV.  Fig.  5. 

These  specimens  possess  the  general  form  of  C.  triplicata,  but 
have  each  of  the  lobes  or  ridges  delicately  ornamented  with  three  or 
four  longitudinal  raised  striae. 

Distribution — Two  specimens,  one  with  united  valves  from  Zone  i. 
5  feet  from  the  base,  and  the  other  from  Zone  xi.,  12  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  Folkestone  Gault. 

Cythereis  rudispinata,  sp.  nov.    PL  XIV.  Figs.  6,  7. 

Closely  allied  to  the  many  forms  of  Cythereis  from  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  and  differing  therefrom  by  having  the  three  parallel 
ridges  of  curious  and  characteristic  spines,  which  are  spreading  and 
flat  at  the  apex,  and  in  some  specimens  assuming  large  and  pro- 
nounced mushroom- shaped  prominences. 

Distribution. — Eight  valves  from  Zones  L  (5  feet  from  base) ; 
iL  (11  feet  from  base) ;  v.,  and  xi.  {55  feet  from  the  top)  of  the 
Folkestone  Gault. 

Cythereis  excavata,  sp.  nov,    PL  XIV.  Fig.  8. 

Subquadrate,  with  an  irregular  front,  just  below  which  is  a 
fenestrated  much-raised  ridge.  The  whole  surface  coarsely  reticulate  ,* 
rising  up  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  carapace,  standing  away 
from  the  true  margins,  and  terminating  about  seven-eighths  from 
the  front  in  a  sharply  defined  edge. 

Distribution.—One  valve  only,  from  Zone  ix.  of  the  Gault  of 
Folkestone. 
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Cythebsis  Wbiohtii,  J.  and  H.,  var.  aetUeata,  var.  nov.  PI.  XIV .  Fig.  9. 

The  general  oharaoters  of  this  form  are  similar  to  the  type  Bpecies ; 
but  the  pounded  prooeases  Been  in  C,  Wrightii  are  produced  in  this 
form  into  spikes  and  priokles.  The  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  very 
thin ;  the  hinder  end  is  produced  into  a  long  spike,  and  the  margin 
in  that  region  is  strongly  aculeate. 

DistrtbtUion. — One  valve  from  Zone  i.,  5  feet  from  the  base ;  and 
two  from  Zone  iii.,  of  the  Oault  of  Folkestone. 

Cythebidba  ROTUNDATAy  sp.  nov.    PI.  XIV.  Fig.  11. 

Valve  of  a  subspherical  form,  with  very  coarse  punctations  show- 
ing as  pimples  on  the  inner  surface.  Hinge-line,  a  bar  with  a 
pitted  socket  at  each  end. 

Distribution. — One  valve  only  from  Zone  i.,  5  feet  above  the  base 
of  the  Gault  at  Folkestone. 

Cythbbopteeon  Folkbstoniknsb,  sp.  nov.    PI.  XIV.  Fig.  13. 

Valve  of  an  oblong  shape  and  with  the  mid-dorsal  sulcus  well' 
marked.  The  central  area  of  the  valve  tolerably  flat,  and  the  slope 
to  the  ventral  and  dorsal  margins  steep.  There  is  also  a  dorsal 
flange.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  carapace  slightly  higher  than 
the  anterior.     Surface  polished. 

Distributtan. — One  valve  only,  from  Zone  i.,  5  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  Folkestone  Gault. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

Fio.    1. — Pwitoeypris  attenuataf  Reuss,  right  valye,  x  60. 
„      2. — Cyihert  Koninckiana^  Bosquet,  left  valve,  x  60. 
„      3. —      ,,        P  tpinifera^  sp.  nov.,  right  valve,  x  60. 
„      4. —      ,,  lineaiopuneiata,  sp.  nov.,  right  valve,  x  60. 

,,      6. — C^thereu  triplicatUy  Kom.,  var.  lineata,  var.  nov.,  left  valve,  x  60. 
,,      6. —      „         rudispinata,  sp.  nov.,  tight  valve,  x  60. 
„      7.—      „        rudispinatay  sp.  nov.,  left  valve,  x  50. 
,,      8. —      ,,        excavata,  sp.  nov.,  left  valve,  x  60. 

„      9. —      ,,         Wrightii,  J.  and  H.,  var.  aeuUata,  var.  nov.,  left  vaWe,  x  60. 

,,  10. — Cjftheridea  perforata,  Rom.,  var.  xnsignis  (Jones),  right  valve,  x  60. 

,,  11. —      „  ro^Mn^^a,  sp.  nov.,  left  valve,  X  60. 

„  12. — Fseudoeyihere  ?  simplex,  J.  and  H.,  right  valve,  x  60. 

„  13. — Cytheropteron  Folkestoniense,  sp.  nov.,  left  valve,  x  60. 

III. — Olaoieb  Observation,  mobb  especially  Colonial. 

By  Captain  Marshall  Hall,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S. ; 

Member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

FOR  many  years  the  writer  has  wished  for  the  means  to  bring 
about  some  uniform  system  of  glacier  observation,  and  more 
especially  the  collection  of  data  respecting  ice-movements  in  British 
Colonies,  and  territories  under  British  influence.  When  we  think 
of  our  mountains  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  (these  last  we  shall  before 
long  hear  about  from  Mr.  Conway),  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  such 
promising  fields  should  not  be  adequately  worked.  In  an  article 
in  the  Alpine  Journal,  for  February,  1891,  the  writer  sketched  a 
plan  of  operation;  and  in  the  same  Journal,  for  February,  1893, 
asked  for  a  committee  to  communioate  with  such  Colonial  Govern- 
ments as  could  take  part. 
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Eecentlj  the  Alpine  Club  has  formed  such  sub-committee,  and  is 
about  to  appeal  to  the  authorities.  A  Memorandum  drawn  up  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  and  which  we  subjoin, 
will  be  sent  with  each  letter,  in  the  hope  that  officers,  sarvejors, 
and  explorers  will  be  induced  to  give  us  their  valuable  aid. 

The  Memorandum  in  question  only  deals  with  the  more  pressing 
requirements  as  to  ice-movements,  etc.,  as  it  was  not  wished,  in 
beating  up  recruits,  to  alarm  such  by  too  formidable  an  amount  of 
work. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  in  its  last  paragraph  it  will  be  as 
well  to  caution  surveyors  that,  if  a  row  of  stakes  is  made  use  of, 
they  should  be  of  good  size  and  planted  deeply;  surface  ablation 
is  rapid  in  hot  weather,  and  Herr  Escher  von  der  Linth,  having,  on 
July  8,  1841,  inserted  stakes  in  holes  3  feet  deep  on  the  Aletsch 
Glacier,  found,  on  August  16  (39  days  later),  all  the  stakes  fallen, 
and  no  trace  of  the  holes.  Where  available,  rocks  on  the  glacier 
surface,  even  though  not  likely  to  be  in  a  straight  line,  are  the  best 
for  surveying  purposes.  Even  they  have  a  bad  habit  of  tumbling 
into  crevasses  I  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club,  is 
early  in  the  field,  having  determined  the  position  of  a  considerable 
number  of  carried  rocks  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Mueller  Olacier, 
and  written  an  able  account  of  ice-motion  in  the  southern  Ne^ 
Zealand  Alps. 

Eeaders  of  the  Gkolooioal  Maoaztkb  are  little  likely  to  take 
alarm  if  we  mention  a  few  additional  points  upon  which  facts  would 
be  of  value,  amongst  others,  some  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
recently  revived  discussion  of  the  part  borne  by  glacier  erosion  in 
the  formation  of  lakes.  During  sundry  seasons  the  writer  spent 
much  time,  without  success,  in  attempts  to  find  lakes  indubitably 
produced  by  glacier  action.  Nevertheless,  other  men  familiar  with 
Ihe  ice-world  may  be  more  fortunate,  and  it  is  only  just  to  dis- 
tinguished supporters  of  the  Eamsay  theory  that  we  should  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  provide  them  with  evidence. 

We  never  remember  to  have  seen  terminal  moraines  of  importance 
which  are  not,  or  have  not  been,  cut  through  by  the  issuing  torrent. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mattmark  See,  in  the  Saas  district,  the  lake  was 
dammed  back  by  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  Alalin  glacier,  which, 
within  the  writer's  memory,  traversed  the  valley  nearly  at  a  right 
angle ;  but  the  glacier  has  retreated,  and  ten  years  ago  the  valley 
was  so  silted  up  that  the  lake  was  little  more  than  a  shallow  pond. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  pace  of  the  same  glacier  at  different  heights 
is  none  too  copious,  whilst  the  motion  of  the  nev^  and  of  the  snow 
masses  which  feed  the  ice  is  veiy  little  known.  We  look  upon  this 
last  as  almost  new  ground  to  breietk. 

Professor  F.  A.  Forel  has  recently  caused  lead  plates,  engraved 
with  date,  eta,  to  be  buried  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  comparative  amount  of  rocks  and  of  detritus  resting  upon 

glaciers,  and  of  that  which  has  found  its  way  beneath,  and   the 

amount  removed  by  torrents  from  beneath  ice,  are  difficult  points 

which  we  recommend  to  good  calculators  more  especially.     Dr.  A 

_JEL  Wallace  especially  draws  the  writer's  attention  to  this. 
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How  far  are  terminal  made  out  of  ground  moraines  ? 

The  more  adventurous  will  possibly  not  objeot  to  some  unavoid- 
able risk  in  explorations  under  the  ice  I  Professor  F.  A.  Forel  has 
made  many  such  trips.  This  leads  us  to  expostulate  with  those  who 
tell  us  that  ancient  glaciers  were  so  enormous  that  for  want  of 
weight  and  pressure  we  cannot  expect  to  find  instafices  of  lake- 
making  in  the  puny  glaciers  of  our  day.  The  writer  can  scarcely 
imagine,  having  regard  to  the  historical  advance  and  retreat  of  ice, 
that  such  action  can  never  be  seen,  similar  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree.  In  fact  this  appears  so  palpable  that  in  entire  absence  of 
existing  work  things  would  go  hard  with  theories  of  former 
exploits. 

We  could  multiply  points  of  investigation  almost  ad  infinitum. 
Here  is  plenty  to  do  for  many  shrewd  travellers.  Nothing  but 
personal  experience  in  the  higher  mountains,  where  alone  we  can 
meet  with  ice  masses,  will  avail  to  advance  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  the  writer  can  say  that,  although  he  has  been  a  scrambler  since 
the  year  1848,  he  never  remembers  spending  even  a  few  days  in  the 
upper  world  without  observing  some  phenomenon  not  previously 
impressed  upon  him,  even  if  seen  by  him  before. 

Perhaps,  after  lapse  of  time,  the  comparative  history  of  glacier 
movement  in  different  latitudes  and  hemispheres  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  periodicity,  secular  and  other.  Sugges- 
tions and  reports,  whether  of  much  or  little  work,  will  be  thankfully 
received  either  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  8,  St. 
Martin's  Place,  Ti*afalgar  Square,  W.C.,  or  by  the  writer,  addressed 
to  him,  Easterton  Lodge,  Parkstone,  Dorset 

Perhaps,  as  the  next  Congress  of  Geologists  is  to  meet  in  Switzer- 
land next  year,  some  arrangements  may  then  and  there  be  come  to, 
by  which  a  chain  of  connection  may  for  the  future  exist  between 
different  countries.  Prince  Boland  Bonaparte  undertakes  the 
history  of  French  Glaciers,  except  those  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  Prof. 
F.  A.  Forel  still  takes  in  hand,  as  bound  up  with  those  of  Canton 
Valais.     How  much  we  owe  to  his  untiring  enthusiasm  I 

Since  writing  the  above,  Professor  Forel's  capital  monograph 
**  Le  Leman  "  has  reached  us. 

Incidentally  to  the  origin  of  the  lake  he  gives  much  and  valuable 
information  as  to  the  habits  of  glaciers. 

This,  only  the  first  of  three  volumes,  requires  a  notice  of  good 
length,  to  which  we  fain  hope  the  Editor  will  turn  his  attention  in 
due  time. 

"  Memorandum. 

"  The  recent  movements  of  glaciers  may  be  noted  by  the  following 
signs : — 

"  When  the  ice  is  advancing  the  glaciers  generally  have  a  more 
convex  outline,  the  icefalls  are  more  broken  into  towers  and  spires, 
and  piles  of  fresh  rubbish  are  found  shot  over  the  grass  of  the 
lower  moraines.  Moraines  which  have  been  comparatively  recently 
deposited  by  advancing  ice  are  disturbed,  show  cracks,  and  are 
obviously  being  pushed  forward  or  aside  by  the  glacier. 
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"  When  the  ice  is  in  retreat,  the  marks  of  its  farther  recent  ex- 
tennon  are  seen  fringing  the  glacier  both  at  the  ends  and  sides  in 
their  lower  portions,  the  glacier  fails  to  fill  its  former  bed,  and  bare 
stony  tracts,  often  interspersed  with  pools  or  lakelets,  lie  betweoi 
the  end  of  the  glacier  and  the  mounds  of  recent  terminal  moraines. 

''  Where  a  glacier  has  retreated  to  any  considerable  extent,  careful 
observations  of  the  form  of  its  bed  are  of  valne.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  rock  surfaces  exposed — oonvex  or  concave ;  are  they  mbbed 
smooth  on  their  leesides ;  how  far  have  the  contours  of  the  cliffs  or 
slopes,  or  the  sides  of  any  gorge,  been  modified  where  they  have 
been  subjected  to  ice-friction  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  ioe 
has  flowed  over  large  boulders,  or  loose  soils,  such  as  gravel,  with* 
ont  disturbing  them  ?  How  has  it  affected  rocks  of  different  hardness, 
for  instance,  veins  of  quartz  in  a  less  hard  rock  ?  Generally,  do  the 
appearances  indicate  that  the  glacier  has  excavated,  or  only  abraded 
and  polished  its  bed ;  that  it  has  scooped  out  new  rock-basins,  or 
only  cleaned  out,  scratched,  and  preserved  from  filling  up  by  alluvial 
deposits  or  earthslips,  existing  basins  ?  What  is  the  general  character 
of  the  valley  bottom  and  slopes  above  and  below  the  most  con- 
spicuous ancient  moraines  ? 

''The  depth  of  mountain  lakes  and  the  position  of  the  point 
of  greatest  depth  should  be  ascertained  wherever  possible.  The 
marginal  rock  structure  of  lake  basins,  particularly  near  their  outlet, 
is  of  much  importance  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
true  rock  basins,  or  whether  they  are  reservoirs  formed  by  ancient 
moraines,  earthslips,  or  alluvial  deposits. 

"  The  traveller  or  surveyor  should,  if  possible,  paint  a  mark  and 
date  on  any  conspicuous  rock  in  situ  parallel  with  the  termination  of 
the  glacier  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  marking  the  distance  in  yards  of 
the  ioe  from  it.  The  next  visitor  will  then  be  able  to  measure  the 
movement  that  has  taken  place  since  his  predecessor's  visit  Leaving 
out  of  question  elaborate  trigonometrical  methods,  such,  for  instance, 
as  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Rhone  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  the 
following  plan  gives  very  valuable  results,  and  demands  no  other 
instruments  than  a  small  jar  of  paint,  a  brush,  a  measuring  tape,  and 
a  pocket  compass.  To  ascertain  the  recent  retreat  of  a  glacier, 
measure  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  ice  in  front  of  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  glacier  to  the  most  advanced  terminal  moraine, 
where  vegetation  first  shows  itself  The  bare  ground  recently  left 
by  glaciers  is  easily  recognisable.  The  diminution  of  volume  is  best 
measured  by  ascertaining  the  height  of  bare  soil  left  on  the  sides  of 
the  lateral  moraines  in  the  portion  of  the  glacier  within  the  zone 
of  vegetation.  All  photographic  representations  of  the  glacier  end, 
and  of  the  ground  which  has  been  freed  from  the  glacier  ice,  are  of 
great  value.  Those  will  be  of  most  service  that  show  the  position 
of  the  glacier-snout  with  relation  to  some  conspicuous  rock  or  other 
feature  in  the  local  scenery.  Each  photograph  should  be  dated,  and 
the  bearings  and  distance  of  the  camera  wiUi  reference  to  any  such 
feature  accurately  noted. 

**  It  is  very  important  to  investigate  the  state  of  va^ons  glaciers 
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as  regards  advance  or  retreat.  Neighbouring  glaciers  often  fumish 
very  different  results  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  steep 
glaciers  anticipate  in  their  oscillations  those  the  beds  of  which  are 
less  inclined.  To  ascertain  the  oscillations  of  glaciers,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  fix  the  actaal  position  of  the  ice-snout  at  the  end  of  the  glacier 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Two  methods  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  either  of  which  may  be  selected  according  t6  circumstances. 

"  Paint  some  signs  on  large  boulders,  not  too  far  from  the  end  of 
the  glacier,  and  measure  their  distance  from  it  by  a  tape  (Richter's 
system),  or  build  a  low  wall  of  stones  of  a  few  yards  in  length, 
and,  say  15  to  20  inches  in  height,  some  distance  from  the  ice-end, 
and  meeisure  this  distance  (Gosset's  system).  It  is  to  be  recom- 
mended that  the  stones  of  these  walls  should  also  be  painted.  If 
the  traveller  himself  returns  after  some  interval — even  after  only 
two  or  three  weeks — he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  movement  of 
the  glacier,  and  he  will  have  laid  down  a  basis  for  future  observations 
by  future  travellers. 

''  One  of  the  results  most  to  be  desired  is  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  dates : 

I.  Of  the  maximum  extension  of  the  ice. 
II.  Of  the  commencement  of  retreat. 

III.  Of  the  minimum. 

IV.  Of  the  commencement  of  fresh  increase. 

"In  dealing  with  a  mountain  group,  therefore,  the  traveller 
should  note  (where  he  can  get  the  information  as  to  the  past)  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  actual  movement  of  each  glacier ^ 
and  in  all  cases  whether  the  ice  is  in  advance,  or  retreat,  or  stationary. 
Of  course  the  rate  of  forward  movement,  or  velocity  of  the  ice,  and 
the  oscillations  in  the  extension  of  the  ice  must  be  kept  carefully 
distinct. 

"  Shoald  time  and  circumstances  permit,  a  series  of  observations 
of  the  velocity  of  the  ice  is  of  value.  These  may  be  made  after 
Tyndall's  method,  by  planting  a  line  of  sticks  across  the  glacier, 
or  by  painting  marks  on  boulders,  the  position  of  which  relatively 
to  ascertained  points  on  the  mountain-side  has  been  accurately  fixed. 
The  size  of  the  glacier,  that  is,  the  area  of  its  basin  and  its  length, 
as  well  as  the  slope  of  its  bed  above,  as  well  as  at  the  point 
measured,  should  be  noted.  The  rate  of  movement  of  the  ice 
appears  to  be  connected  both  with  the  volume  of  the  glacier  and 
the  inclination  of  its  bed." 


rV. — The  True  Horizon  of  the  Mammoth,  Etc.  :  Being  a  Reply 

TO  Mr.  Mark  Stirrup,  F.G.S. 

By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

THE  very  great  importance  of  the  issues  involved  if  we  are  to 
make  any  definite  progress  in  the  study  of  the  later  deposits 
must  be  my  excuse  for  this  reply  to  Mr.  Stirrup's  letter.  He  says 
that  the  only  available  material  for  discussing  the  results  of  the 
expedition    of   Toll   and    Bunge   to    the    Siberian    islands    is  aa 
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abstract  published  by  Schmidt  aome  months  ago.  In  thia  he 
la  aniely  mistaken.  A  oonaiderable  Tolome  giring  detailed 
information  abont  the  expedition  has  been  pobliahed  for  aome  yean 
in  the  ''  Beitrage  znr  Kenntnisa  d.  Boss  Beichee,"  while  more  than 
three  years  ago  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  geological  and  palsBon- 
tological  results  of  the  expedition  was  read  before  the  St.  Peterahnrg 
Academy,  which  has  since  been  translated  into  German  and  published 
in  a  la^ge  quarto.  The  author  of  this  memoir,  Taoheraki,  is  an 
authority  of  the  first  rank  upon  the  geology  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
Since  1873  he  has  devoted  many  years  to  a  personal  examination 
of  that  little  known  area,  and  is  probably  better  qualified  to  give 
a  sound  opinion  upon  some  critical  questiona  r^arding  it  than 
anybody  living. 

As  to  the  former  existence  of  a  so-called  Glacial  Period  in 
Siberia  he  is  most  emphatic.  Krapotkin  claimed  to  have  found 
relics  of  a  widespread  glaciation  in  the  mountaina  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  while  Czekanovski  professed  to  find  similar  traoes  in  the 
Sayanian  Mountains.  Tscherski  absolutely  contests  this,  and 
declares  that  in  the  Mountains  of  Eastern  Siberia  there  are  only 
traoes,  and  these  very  slight  ones,  of  individual  local  glaciers.  He 
says  that  the  supposed  scratched  blocks  from  the  bed  of  the  Biver 
Tenissei  near  the  foot  of  the  Sayanian  Mountains,  and  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg 
and  in  the  Museum  at  Minussinsk,  are  merely  examples  of  weathering 
and  were  so  accepted  by  the  geologists  who  examined  them  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  says  that  with  the  exception  of  a  amall  area  west 
of  the  Baikal,  there  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  meridian  of  that  sea, 
nor  in  the  high  plateau  behind  it,  including  the  so-called  Apple 
Bange,  any  indications  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position  I  argued  for,  and  which  I 
believe  is  accepted  by  such  an  extreme  advocate  of  glacial  views  as 
Mr.  James  Geikie,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  so-called  glacial  age 
in  Siberia,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  latest  and  best  information  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  observations  of  Von  Cotta  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  of  Nordenskiold  along  the  Polar  Sea,  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  observations  of  Tscherski  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  latter  writer  should  add 
that  hitherto  no  traces  of  so-called  inter-Glacial  beds  have  occurred 
in  Siberia  nor,  he  says,  in  the  greater  part  of  European  Bussia. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  evidence  and  what 
authority  Mr.  Stirrup  classes  the  rolled  gravels  underlying  the 
Mammoth  beds  in  Siberia  as  glacial  deposits.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  to  support  such  a  contention. 

Turning  to  another  side  of  our  discussion,  namely,  the  true  horizon 
of  the  Mammoth,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  of  Tscherski,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  well-known  famous  skeleton  of  a  Mammoth 
found  at  Troizkoya,  near  Moscow,  and  which  he  says  lay  distinctly 
in  a  marine  pre-Glacinl  bed.  He  refers  to  the  section  given  by 
Nikitin  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Memoires  du  Comit6  G^ologique.  He  also 
mien  to  the  deposit  of  Pleistocene  animals  discovered  in  1878  in  the 
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government  of  Smolensko  by  Professor  Dokutschayef,  and  which  he 
says  lay  in  a  similar  deposit.  Its  discoverer  attributed  it,  apparently 
on  a  priori  grounds,  to  a  post-Glacial  age,  but  this  view  is  contested 
and  disposed  of  by  Tscherski,  who  is  supported  by  Nikitin  (see  the 
discussion  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academj',  vol.  40, 
p.  474).  This  shows  how  the  case  for  the  post-Glacial  existence  of 
the  Mammoth  is  everywhere  crumbling  away.  I  must,  in  conclusion, 
refer  shortly  to  Mr.  Stirrup's  quotations  from  Favre  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  Mammoth  in  Savoy,  etc.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  entirely 
misapprehended  the  views  of  that  geologist  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  any  question  among  French  geologists  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  **  Alluvion  Ancienne,"  which  was  first  used,  I 
believe,  by  Neoker,  in  1841,  when  he  separated  the  so-called  diluvial 
beds  near  Geneva  into  two  horizons,  the  lower  one  of  which  he  called 
Alluvion  Ancienne,  and  the  upper  one  ''terrain  diluviau  cateclys- 
tique."  Since  his  time  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^*  Alluvion  Ancienne" 
has  remained  fixed  and  always  connotes  a  pre-Glacial  and  not  a  post- 
Glacial  deposit,  and  Favre  retained  this  connotation  when  in  1862 
he  altered  Necker's  "diluvium  cataclystique "  into  ** terrain  glaciere." 
Favre,  like  all  other  French  geologists,  treats  this  Alluvion  Ancienne 
-as  pre-Glacial. 

What  there  is  a  difficulty  about  is,  not  as  to  the  horizon  of  the 
Alluvion  Ancienne,  but  as  to  the  age  of  the  so-called  "  Alluvion  de 
terraces,"  which  Favre  separated  from  the  other  two  diluvial  de- 
posits, and  which  he  no  doubt  says  does  overlie  his  **  terrain 
glaci^re."  Now  the  age  of  these  terrace-gravels,  like  the  age  of  the 
brick-earths  of  the  Thames  Valley,  has  been  disputed.  I  believe 
there  is  no  evidence  of  superposition,  and  the  question  has  been 
decided  on  a  priori  grounds,  which,  I  venture  to  think,  are  worth- 
less in  such  a  discussion.  The  contents  and  the  character  of  these 
terraces  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  point  to  their  being  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Alluvion  Ancienne  of  the  valleys,  and  to  be,  therefore,  pre- 
Glacial,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally  used,  and  not 
Post-Glacial.  Favre  mentions  three  instances,  and  three  only,  as 
far  as  I  know  of  the  occurrence  in  these  terrace-gravels  of  remains 
of  Pleistocene  mammals  ;  in  two  instances  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
and  in  the  other  of  the  Keindeer.  May  I  add  that  iu  regard  to 
the  most  famous  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Savoy,  namely,  the  lignites 
of  Sonneiz,  they  distinctly  underlie  glacial  deposits,  while  Favre 
himself  says  that  no  glacial  deposit  has  been  found  below  the  lignites 
of  Savoy,  or  that  of  the  Bois  de  Batie.  These  lignites,  so  far  as  the 
most  recent  evidence  goes,  are  on  the  same  horizon  as  those  at  Durn- 
then,  about  which,  as  I  showed,  Heer  changed  his  views.  I  cannot 
Bee,  therefore,  how  in  any  single  instance  Mr.  Stirrup  can  sustain 
his  case,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  (in  the  Old  World  at  all  events), 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  which  is  not  tainted  with  doubt  and 
difficulty  to  support  the  post-GIacial  date  of  the  Mammoth  and  his 
<X)mpanions,  while  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  their  remains 
•occur  under  the  so-called  Glacial  beds. 
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Hathematical  Huter  at  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingbani. 

ON  the  morning  of  December  20,  1692,  a  severe  earthquake  wu 
felt  ID  the  nefghbourhood  nl'  Qiiett»  in  Britiih  BalacbiBtao. 
Some  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  this  shook  have  already  been 
described  in  a  paper  in  "  Engiaeering  "  for  May  19,  by  M».  H.  W. 
Egerton,  the  executive  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Shalabagh  diTision 
of  the  North- Western  Railway.  The  present  note  is  founded  partly 
on  this  paper,  and  partly  on  further  details  contained  in  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Egerton  to  his  father,  Sir.  R.  E.  Egerton,  K.C.I.E.' 
and  \o  myself.  It  will  thux  be  seen  that  everything  that  is  of  value 
in  this  paper  is  due  to  Mr.  Egerton's  careful  observations  ;  my  own 
part  has  simply  been  to  edit  these  notes  and  to  select  from  ihem 
those  particulars  which  apjiear  to  me  of  most  interest  to  geologists. 


Soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  Afghan  war  a  new  railway  wab 

begun,  in  order  to  oonneot  the  important  positions  of  Quetta  and 

'  Mj  thtnki  are  due  to  Dr.  Lapworth  for  placing  me  in  commimiijation  irith  Sir 

Bobart  i^artou,  aad  to  the  latter  geutleoiaa  for  the  many  eitraela  which  he  hai 

kindlj  lODt  me  from  hii  ion's  letters ;  also  to  the  publisher  of  "  EDgineering  "  for 

L        Uf  eoortes;  in  allowing  me  to  reproduce  three  of  the  five  illustratious  wbich  awom- 

■     faaied  Mr.  ^g«rtan'i  paper. 
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Kandahar  with  the  railway-system  of  North-western  India.  Leaving 
the  main  line  at  Sukkur,  on  the  Indus,  the  new  line  passes  by 
Jacobabad,  Sibi  and  Qaetta ;  and,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  beyond 
the  latter  place,  it  cuts  through  the  Ehojak  Range  in  a  tunnel  nearly 
two-and-a-half  miles  long,  emerging  afterwards  on  the  plain  of 
Kandahar.  Mr.  Egerton's  map  of  the  district  on  either  side  of  the 
Khojak  tunnel  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  As  the  country  beyond  is  little 
frequented  by  Europeans,  the  limits  of  the  disturbed  area  must 
probably  remain  unknown,  but  part  or  the  whole  of  the  epicentrum 
certainly  lies  within  the  district  shown  in  this  map.^ 

Mr.  Egerton  was  stationed  at  Shalabagh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Khojak  Range.  The  shock  was  felt  there  at  5.40  a.m.  (probably 
local  time),  and  was  strong  enough  to  damage  buildings,  rendering 
many  of  them  unsafe,  and  throwing  several  down.  "  In  the  Khojak 
tunnel,"  according  to  the  "  Pioneer "  newspaper,  **  the  noise  was 
deafening,  and  workmen  engaged  on  the  roofing  were  thrown  from 
their  perches  to  the  ground."  After  this  earthquake  slight  shocks 
were  frequently  felt,  sometimes  two  or  three  a  day  during  the  first 
month,  then  almost  daily  until  the  end  of  February,  after  which  the 
intervals  between  them  became  longer,  so  that  during  May  only 
about  two  or  three  tremors  were  felt  every  week.  None  of  these 
shocks  approached  the  first  in  severity,  though  for  some  time  they 
were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  engineers  in  continual  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  tunnel. 

The  phenomena  of  chief  interest  occurred  in  the  epicentral  tract 
which  lies  immediately  on  the  west  side  of  the  Khojak  Range. 
Between  Sanzal  and  Chaman  stations,  and  about  2\  miles  north  of 
the  former,  both  lines  of  metals,  together  with  the  sleepers,  were 
twisted  into  a  loop,  as  if  they  had  been  pieces  of  string  (Figs.  2 
and  3).  Fig.  3  is  copied  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  L.  Gordon, 
tlie  traffic  superintendent  of  the  district.  Both  lines  were  contorted 
in  the  same  manner,  but  the  up-line  was  removed  for  repairs  before 
the  photograph  could  be  taken. 

The  bending  and  crumpling  of  railway-lines  is  not  an  uncommon 
result  of  severe  earthquakes.  During  the  Charleston  earthquake  of 
August  81, 1886,  the  lines  were  in  places  bent  or  displaced  for  about 
twelve  miles  on  either  side  of  the  epicentrum.  In  the  region  of 
maximum  disturbance,  the  flexures  were  frequent  and  sometimes 
resembled  those  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here,  the  buckling  always  took 
place  against  some  rigid  obstacle,  usually  a  long  rigid  trestle,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  line  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  the  opening  of  the  joints  and  shearing  of  the 
fish-plate  bolts.^ 

In  the  present  case,  however,  all  the  neighbouring  fish-joints  were 
jammed  up  tight ;  and,  when  Mr.  Egerton  removed  the  crumpled 
lines,  it  was  found  that  the  new  lines  had  to  bo  cut  2  feet  3  inches 

*  Few  atlases  contain  maps  of  the  whole  district.  A  rough  sketch-map  is  given  in 
Chambers^s  Encvclopajdia,  vol  i.,  article  on  '•  Afghanistan.'* 

*  Captain  C.  £.  Dutton,  The  Charleston  Earthquake  of  August  31,  1886 ;  United 
States  GeoL  Survey,  Ninth  Ann.  Rep.,  pp.  283-295. 
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shorter  than  the  old  ones.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an 
actual  and  permanent  displacement  of  the  earth's  crust  in  this 
district,  not  less,  and  possibly  more,  than  the  above  amoimt  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  and  one 
of  which  every  additional  illustration  and  proof  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  geologists. 

When  the  earthquake  was  over,  a  fresh  crack  was  observed  in  the 
ground,  crossing  the  lines  at  an  acute  angle  exactly  at  the  spot  where 
the  crumpling  took  place.  The  fissure  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  parallel  to  the  Ehojak  Range  (t.e.  about  N.NE.  and  S.SW.) 
and  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  its  central  line  (Figs.  1  and  2). 
It  coincides  almost  exactly  with  a  line  of  springs,  and  was  clearly 
produced  by  a  fresh  slip  along  an  old  line  of  fault  Mr.  Egerton 
has  traced  the  fissure  for  several  miles  in  both  directions.  **  It  was 
quite  curious,''  he  says,  **  to  look  at  it  from  certain  points  which 
commanded  a  long  view.  The  old  fault-line  was  then  so  very 
obvioos  that  I  wonder  now  how  it  was  never  recognized  as  such 

before ;  B used  to  think  it  was  an  old  road,  he  told  me  when 

I  showed  it  to  him."  The  length  of  the  fault  is  unknown.  Towards 
the  north,  it  runs  out  of  British  territory.  Towards  the  south,  it 
passes  just  to  the  east  of  the  low  hills  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  map,  and  it  is  believed  to  cross  the  low  neck  which  joins  the 
Ehwaja  Amran  Peak  with  the  Ehojak  liange. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  actual  amount  and  direction  of  the 
movement  oonld  not  be  determined,  though  Mr.  Egerton  examined 
the  fissure  at  various  points  with  this  object  in  view.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  nature,  however,  from  the  facts  which  he  has  observed. 
A  revision  of  the  levels  crossing  the  fissure  shows  a  difference  of 
*16  of  a  footy  or  nearly  two  inches,  but  it  is  not  stated  which  side 
is  now  relatively  the  higher.  From  the  crumpling  of  the  lines  and 
closing  up  of  the  fish-joints,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  horizontal 
movement  parallel  to  the  fissure ;  either  the  west  side  moved  south- 
wards or  the  east  side  northwards.  Also,  it  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  2  that  the  curvature  of  the  line  near  the  fissure  was  slightly 
less  after  than  before  the  earthquake.  If  the  movement  had  been 
entirely  parallel  to  the  fault,  the  curvature  would  have  been  un- 
altered, or,  if  anything,  slightly  increased.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  motion  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  fault,  so  that  the 
rook-masses  approached  one  another,  implying  that  the  fault  is  a 
reversed  one.  From  Fig.  2,  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  direction 
of  the  railway-line  has  been  changed  on  the  east  or  Sanzal  side  of 
the  fissure,  and  not  on  the  west  or  Chaman  side ;  showing  probably 
that  the  eastern  rock-mass  was  moved  against  the  western,  as  if  the 
Khojak  Range  were  being  thrust  bodily  towards  the  plain  of 
Kandahar.^ 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  Prof.  Milnc^s  account  of  the  changes 
wroQgfai  by  the  great  Japanese  earthquake  of  1891.  ''  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
great  distiirbaiice,"  he  says,  "was  apparently  the  formation  of  a  fault  which, 
according  to  Dr.  B.  Koto,  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  distance  of 
between  forty  or  fifty  miles.    In  the  Neo  Valley,  where  it  runs  neaxl^  K.  ^\i^^.>S^ 
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The  evidenoe  in  JhTonr  of  this  latter  point  is  of  ooime  not  deoisiYe. 
Bat  as  tbe  natives  declare  that  the  ground  always  coraoks  along  the 
old  fault-line  whenever  there  is  a  severe  earthqnake,  it  is  pnmtble 
that  before  long  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  ooUeagnes  may  be  in  a  position 
to  renew  their  very  interesting  observations,  and  uiereby  to  extend 
onr  knowledge  of  the  omst-movements  that  are  now  taking  place. 


Bbssabohu  oh  ths  Stbuotuu»  OnoAinzATioir,  ahd  CLAaamoAnov 
or  THB  Fossil  Rbptilia.  Part  VIIL  On  Forther  Evidences 
of  Destorotatfrtif  and  EkopdLodan  from  the  Permian  Books  of 
Biissia.  By  Pio£  H.  O.  SsBLBY,  FJL&  Boyal  Society,  June  8» 
1893. 

rE  author  endeavours  to  separate  the  Labyrinthodont  remaina, 
distingoished  by  having  teeth  anchylosed  to  the  jaw,  from  sack 
as  belong  to  animals  having  a  llieriodont  type  of  dentition.  The 
genera  fomided  npon  cranial  fragments  which  show  the  Theriodont 
type  are  Betctorosaancs,  BhopaMlMif  and  D%no9amnu,  The  skull  in 
I)eutero9auru»  is  described  from  new  materials,  which  make  known 
the  structure  of  the  palate  and  other  cr&nial  structures.  The  palate 
is  of  Plesiosaurian  type.  The  back  of  the  skull  is  a  vertical  plate, 
and  the  brain  cavity  rises  in  a  long  vertical  tubular  mass  to  the 
parietal  foramen.  The  quadrate  bones  descend  below  the  foramen 
magnnm  in  a  way  that  is  best  compared  with  Plesiosaurs. 

The  articular  end  of  the  lower  jaw  is  identified  among  bones 
figured  by  von  Meyer. 

The  skull  of  Bhopalodon  is  nearly  complete,  and  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  skull  of  the  South  African  Dicynodont  riycho- 
gnathus.  The  orbit  is  defended  with  a  sclerotic  circle  of  bones. 
Whereas  in  Deuierosaurus  there  is  only  one  molar  tooth,  in  Bhopalo- 
don there  are  apparently  eight  molar  teeth,  which  have  the  posterior 
edge  finely  serrated. 

The  vertebras  are  known  from  isolated  and  connected  specimens 
which  indicate  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  rib-bearing  presacral 
vertebrsd,  which  appear  to  be  not  fewer  than  nineteen,  and  may  have 
numbered  twenty-six.  The  sacral  vertebre  are  deeply  cupped,  and 
the  sacral  ribs  are  developed  as  in  Nothosaurtu  and  Pareiasawus. 
The  sacral  ribs  form  part  of  the  articular  face  of  the  first  sacral 
vertebra.     The  pelvis  is  imperfectly  known;  the  ilium  is  not  so 

looks  like  one  ride  of  a  railway  embankment  about  20  or  30  feet  in  height 

Not  only  is  there  evidence  of  subsidence  alon^  this  line,  but  there  are  many  evidencei 
of  horizontal  displacement.    Lines  of  roads  nave  been  broken,  and  one  part  of  them 

.  thrown  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  original  direction ;  wlulst  fields  which  were 
rectangular  have  been  cut  in  two,  and  one-naif  relative  to  the  other  half  been  shifted 
as  much  as  1 8  feet  up  or  down  the  valley.  One  result  of  this  is  that  landowners 
find  there  has  been  a  partial  alteration  in  the  position  of  their  neighbours.  A  more 
serious  change  has  been  the  permanent  compression  of  eround,  plots  which  were 
48  feet  in  length  now  measuring  only  30  feet  m  len^h.  It  appears  as  if  the  whole 
Neo  Valley  had  become  narrower.  A  similar  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  river-b«ds, 
where  the  piers  of  bridj^  are  left  closer  together  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 

their  construction." — Bnt.  Asao.  B^.  \%^^^  ^^.  W^,  \Vl. 
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extended  as  in  Dioynodonts,  and  conforms  to  the  type  of  Piloeosatinta, 
which  is  regarded  as  Theriodont  The  pubis  and  ischium  are  united 
together  on  the  Dioynodont  plan,  but  are  only  moderately  developed. 

The  scapular  arch  is  completely  known,  and  is  formed  of  scapula, 
coracoid,  and  pre-coracoid,  as  in  Dteynodon  and  Pareiaaaurus.  The 
humerus  and  bones  of  the  fore  limb  were  relatively  short,  and  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved  which  appear  to  be  referable  to  ulna 
and  radius. 

The  hind  limb  is  known  from  several  examples  of  the  femur, 
which  resembles  that  of  Pareiasaurus  in  the  proximal  end,  but  at  the 
distal  end  is  more  like  the  type  described  as  Saurodesmus. 

The  tibia  is  known  from  its  proximal  and  distal  ends ;  it  has  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  PareianauruB,  but  is  more  slender. 
These  types  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  group,  named 
Deuterosauria,  which  is  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the 
Placodontia  and  Theriodontia,  but  in  skull  structure  appears  also  to 
approach  Nothosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs. 


I^  E  "V"  I  B  ^S^  S. 

I. — Text-Book  op  Comparative  Gbology.  By  E.  Katseb,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  late  Harkness  Scholar 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  426,  with  596  Illus- 
trations, 73  Plates  and  70  Figures  in  the  Text.  (London :  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  k  Co.,  1893.) 

r  undertaking  the  translation  of  Dr.  Eayser's  ''Lehrbuch  der 
geologischen  Formationskunde "  Mr.  Philip  Lake  has  done 
more  than  preparing  a  mere  translation.  Dr.  Kayser*s  work  was 
intended  primarily  for  use  in  Germany,  it  has  therefore  been  found 
desirable,  in  the  present  edition,  to  very  considerably  enlarge  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  deal  with  descriptions  of  extra-German 
countries,  Mr.  Lake  has  taken  the  advice  of  several  of  his  geological 
colleagues,  whose  assistance  he  duly  acknowledges,  and  amongst 
other  modifications  he  has  introduced  the  divisions  Cambrian, 
Ordovician,  and  Silurian,  instead  of  the  older  subdivisions  into 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  only. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  a  history  of  the  names  which 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  for  the  great  series 
of  stratified  deposits,  and  the  various  subdivisions  now  generally 
recognised  by  geologists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Division  I  treats  of  the  general  characters  and  composition  of  the 
Archaean  rocks,  illustrated  by  ten  sections.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  Archeean  in  North  America  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  feet, 
and  in  Bohemia  at  100,000. 

In  II  the  Palseozoic  or  primary  group  is  considered,  comprising 
the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous  and 
Permian,  the  six  systems  forming  together  a  succession  of  beds  fully 
100,000  feet  thick. 


J 
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Under  "  Cambro-Silarian  Rocks  "  the  aathor  gives  an  epitome  of 
what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  subdivisions  adopted  by 
Sedgwick,  Murohison,  the  Geological  Survey,  Lyell  and  finaUy 
Lapworth.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  now  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  acceptance  of  Professor  Lapworth's  tripartite  division  \. 

iDowntonian 
Salopian 
Valentian 

/Bala  Series 
Oedoticun     ^^^^  Ll„^„ 
\  Tremadoc  Slates 


Cambrian 


^Lingula  Flags :     OUnut  Beds 

Comley  Sandstone :  OlengUus  Beds 
^Caerfai  group 


Under  each  subdivision  the  English  and  Foreign  equivalents  will 
be  found  together,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  figures  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  that  mark  the  several  stages. 

Thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Devonian  System,  principally 
based  on  foreign  localities;  but  a  summary  is  given  of  (1)  the 
succession  of  beds  in  North  and  South  Devon,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  slaty,  sandy,  and  calcareous  beds,  which  in  all  points  resemble 
that  of  the  continent,  and  (2)  a  thick  red  sandstone  series,  distin- 
guished by  a  rich  and  peculiar  fish  fauna,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  author  gives  tables  of  the  Devonian  rocks  as  shown  in  the 
Rhine  area ;  the  Ardennes ;  in  Thuringia  and  in  the  Alps  ;  in 
France ;  Spain  and  Portugal ;  in  Bohemia ;  the  Urals  in  Russia ; 
and  in  North  America.  The  PalaBontology  is  carefully  dealt  with 
and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  seventy  wood-cut  figures  of  fossils. 

Thirty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Carboniferous  System  and 
its  palaeontology,  with  sixty  illustrations  besides  sections  of  strata. 

The  Permian  is  next  described,  special  attention  being  given  to 
its  European  development,  it  having  been  known  longest  in  Central 
Germany,  especially  about  Mansfeld,  where,  for  centuries,  important 
mines  have  been  worked  in  the  Permian  Kupferschiefer,  and  where 
the  old  names,  Rothliegende  and  Zechstein,  had  their  origin. 

Its  distribution  in  Germany,  France,  Britain,  Russia,  the  Alps, 
Sicily,  Asia,  America  is  given ;  it  is  also  recorded  from  Spitzbergen 
and  New  Scotland,  Australia,  India,  and  Africa.  Upwards  of  thirty 
figures  of  Permian  fossils  are  introduced. 

III.  The  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  group  commences  with  the  Trias, 
to  which  forty-one  pages  are  devoted.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  great 
difference  between  the  "  German  "  and  "  Alpine  "  facies  of  the  Trias ; 
in  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  calcareous  Muschelkalk,  the 
beds  are  mainly  sandy  or  argillaceous  rocks, — in  England  indeed 
these  form  almost  the  whole  series.  In  the  Alps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sandy  rocks  are  very  much  reduced  in  comparison  with  the 
massive  pure  limestones,  dolomites,  and  marls. 

In  Germany  only  the  Muschelkalk  contains  a  fauna  of  any  abond- 
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anoe,  the  Reaper  and  Banter  being  very  unfossiliferoas.  Bat  the 
Moschelkalk  even  is  poor  when  compared  with  deposits  of  the  same 
age  in  the  Alps.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  deep-sea  Cephalopoda, 
which  in  the  German  Trias  are  known  by  a  few  small  species,  bat 
in  the  Alpine  Trias  by  a  whole  series  of  rich  faunas.  The  wide- 
spread Alpine  Trias  is  the  pelagic  facies  of  the  formation;  the 
more  restricted  German  Trias,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  shallow  shore, 
bay,  or  inland  sea  formation.  The  fossils  of  this  division  are  illus- 
trated by  about  seventy  woodcuts,  and  comparative  tables  of  the 
German  and  Alpine  Trias  in  various  areas  are  given. 

Forty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Jurassic  System  and  seventy 
figures  to  the  illustration  of  its  fossils. 

Tables  are  also  famished  of  the  Liassic  and  Oolite  strata  and  their 
equivalents  abroad. 

Forty-six  pages  contain  the  Cretaceous  system,  illustrated  by 
ninety  figures,  whilst  seventy-three  pages,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  figures  are  devoted  to  the  Tertiary  Age. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  bringing  out  such  a 
work,  the  author  and  translator  may  both  be  congratulated  on  the 
satisfactory  appearance  of  the  English  Edition. 

The  figures  are  mostly  needlessly  large,  which  is  a  misfortune, 
causing  them  to  take  up  too  much  space;  the  Mammoth  and 
Irish  Deer  should  be  condemned  as  bad,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
more  regard  paid  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  figures  of  natural 
objects  used  in  such  works  as  the  present. 

Prof.  Prestwich,  in  his  admirable  Manual  of  Geology  (1888),  has 
set  an  example  in  the  matter  of  illustrations  which  other  writers  on 
palseontology  might  do  well  to  follow. 

For  a  small  handy  volume,  we  must  commend  Mr.  Lake's  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Kayser's  Geology  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library, 
forming  a  useful  and  trustworthy  guide-book  to  the  student.  The 
facts  are  clearly  and  carefully  given,  there  is  a  good  index,  and  the 
price  of  the  volume  is  conveniently  small. 


II. — Thk  Glaoial  Nightmare  and  thk  Flood,  a  Ssoond  Appeal 

TO  Common-Sense  fro3I  the  Extravagance  of  some  Recent 

Geology.     By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.S.     Two  vols.     8vo.  pp.  xxviii.,  xii.,  and  920.     (London : 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Company,  1893.) 

rilHE  name  of  Howorth  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of 

X     the  Geological  Magazine,  as  a  constant  contributor  since  1880, 

on  "The  Mammoth  in  Siberia,"  *'The  Mammoth  in  Europe,"  "On 

the  Loess,"  "  Traces  of  a  great  Post-Glacial  Flood,"  "  The  Mammoth 

and  the  Glacial  Drift,"  etc.     Many  of  the  chapters  of  his  first  great 

book,  "The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,"  which  some  of  his  friends 

playfully  called  a  "  Monster  Book,"  appeared  in  the  monthly  numbers 

of  this  Magazine,  as  have  also  portions  of  this  his  newest  publication. 

"  One  of  the  chief  objects,"  says  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  "  of  this 

book,  is  to  show  that  the  Glacial  theory,  as  usually  taught,  is  not 

sound ;    but  that  it  ignores,  and  is  at  issue  with,  the  l^vi^  va\i\Oci 
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govern  the  movements  of  ioe,  while  the  geological  phenomena  to 
be  explained  refuse  to  be  equated  with  it.  This  is  partially  acknow- 
ledged by  the  principal  apostles  of  the  ice-theory.  They  admit  that 
ice  as  we  know  it  in  the  laboratory,  or  ice  as  we  know  it  in  glaciers, 
acts  quite  differently  to  the  ice  they  postulate,  and  produces  different 
effects ;  but  we  are  bidden  to  put  aside  our  puny  experiments  which 
can  be  tested,  and  turn  from  the  glaciers  which  can  be  explored  and 
examined,  to  the  vast  potentiality  of  ice  in  shape  of  portentous  ice- 
sheets  beyond  the  reach  of  empirical  tests,  and  which  we  are  told 
acted  quite  differently  to  ordinary  ice.  That  is  to  say,  they  appeal 
from  sublunary  experiments  to  d  priori  arguments  drawn  from  a 
transcendental  world.  Assuredly  this  is  a  curious  position  for  the 
champions  of  uniformity  to  occupy.  In  regard  to  it  I  will  quote 
a  fable  already  utilized  by  Hugh  Miller.  A  wolf,  says  Plutarch, 
peeping  into  a  hut  where  a  company  of  shepherds  were  assembled, 
saw  them  regaling  themselves  with  a  joint  of  mutton.  'Ye  gods  I' 
he  exclaimed,  *  what  a  clamour  they  would  have  raised  if  they  had 
caught  me  at  such  a  banquet' 

'*  I  hold  that  the  Glacial  Theory,  as  ordinarily  taught,  is  based, 
not  upon  induction,  but  upon  hypotheses,  some  of  which  are  incapable 
of  verification,  while  others  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  and  it  has  all 
the  infirmity  of  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  why  I 
have  called  it  a  Glacial  Nightmare.  Holding  it  to  be  false,  I  hold 
further  that  no  theory  of  modern  times  has  had  a  more  disastrously 
mischievous  effect  upon  the  progress  of  Natural  Science.  It  is  not 
merely  in  the  domain  of  geology  that  its  baneful  influence  will 
be  felt  We  cannot  take  up  a  text-book  in  which  the  profounder 
problems  of  biology  are  treated,  problems  like  the  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  pedigree  of  life,  the  origin  and  beginnings 
of  the  human  race,  without  being  impressed  with  its  influence  as  a 
factor." 

"What  then  is  shortly  the  burden  of  the  following  argument? 
I  admit  completely,  that  the  position  maintained  by  Charpentier  in 
his  work  on  Glaciers  is  unassailable,  first,  because  it  makes  no  appeal 
to  any  occult  and  hidden  forces  underlying  the  movements  of  ice,  but 
proves  the  existence  of  greater  glaciers  formerly  by  comparing  and 
equating  the  ruins  they  have  left  with  the  ruins  made  by  existing 
glaciers.  Secondly,  because  it  is  consistent  with  all  the  geological 
facts  that  we  can  summon  to  test  it  by.  On  the  other  hand,  I  not 
only  disbelieve  in,  but  I  utterly  deny,  the  possibility  of  ice  having 
moved  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  level  country,  such  as  we  see  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  the  prairies  of  North  America,  and  dis- 
tributed the  drift  as  we  find  it  there.  I  further  deny  its  capacity  to 
mount  long  slopes,  or  to  traverse  uneven  ground  exoept  when  under 
the  impulse  of  gravity.  I  similarly  deny  to  it  the  excavating  and 
denuding  power  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  those  who  claim 
it  as  the  excavator  of  lakes  and  valleys,  and  I  altogether  question  the 
legitimacy  of  arguments  based  upon  a  supposed  physical  capacity 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  experiment,  and  which  is  entirely  based 
upon  hypothesis.  This  means  that  I  utterly  question  the  prime 
postulate  of  the  glacial  theory  \IsqU." 
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What  then  is  the  alternative  which  Sir  Henry  Howorth  offers  for 
our  aooeptance  in  lieu  of  the  glacial  theory  which  he  contemns? 
*'  It  is  a  widespread  flood,  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  postulate, 
if  we  are  to  adequately  grapple  with  the  extinction  of  the  Pleistocene 
fauna,  and  an  equally  necessary  postulate  if  the  geological  facts  are 
to  be  duly  explained." 

"  The  Pleistocene  Flood,  though  far  from  being  universal,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  widespread  catastrophes  which  the  world 
has  seen.  It  forms  a  great  dividing-line  in  the  superficial  deposits 
as  was  maintained  long  ago,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  useful  land- 
mark which  ought  to  appear  in  our  nomenclature,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  terms  than  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  to  mark  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  post-Pliooene-beds. 

"  Ante-diluvian  times,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  marked  in  the 
temperate  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres  by  accumulations  of  ice  in 
the  shape  of  large  glaciers  on  the  high  lands  (then  probably  much 
higher)  of  Western  Europe,  of  North  America,  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  perhaps  South  Africa.  Alongside  of  these  glaciers, 
and  in  contact  with  them  in  all  these  latitudes,  were  wide  champaign 
and  wooded  districts  in  which  the  Mammoth  and  the  Woolly  Rhino- 
ceros were  the  most  prominent  animals  in  North  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon  in  North  America,  the  Mastodon 
and  the  great  Sloths  in  South  America,  the  various  species  of 
gigantic  Kangaroos  and  Wombats  in  Australia,  the  great  wingless 
birds  in  New  Zealand.  They  lived  and  thrived  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ante-diluvian  glaciers,  just  as  the  Apteryx  now 
thrives  in  the  luxuriant  forests  near  the  great  glaciers  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  just  as  the  Tiger  and  the  Rhododendron  thrive  close  to  the 
Himalayan  glaciers. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  Northern  Asia  and  Western  Europe  and  in  North 
and  South  America  certainly,  and  probably  also  in  Australia,  ante- 
diluvial  man  lived  alongside  of  and  hunted  the  ante-diluvian  animals, 
and  if  we  are  to  clear  up  his  pedigree  we  must  find  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  these  ante-diluvian  beds. 

"  Presently  came  a  tremendous  catastrophe,  the  cause  of  which,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  was  the  rapid 
and  perhaps  sudden  upheaval  of  some  of  the  largest  mountain -chains 
in  the  world,  accompanied  probably  by  great  subsidences  of  land 
elsewhere.  The  breaking  up  of  the  earth's  crust  at  this  time,  of 
which  the  evidence  seems  to  be  overwhelming,  necessarily  caused 
great  waves  of  translation  to  traverse  wide  continental  areas,  as 
Scott  Russell,  Hopkins,  Whewell,  and  Murchison  argued  they  would, 
and  these  waves  of  translation  as  necessarily  drowned  the  great 
beasts  and  their  companions,  including  palaeolithic  man,  and  covered 
them  with  continuous  mantles  of  loam,  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  as  we 
find  them  drowned  and  covered.  They  also  necessarily  took  up  the 
great  blocks  which  the  glaciers  had  fashioned,  and  transported  them 
to  a  certain  distance  and  distributed  them,  and  the  drifts  associated 
with  them,  as  we  find  them  distributed. 

"This  Induction,  whose  details  are  contained  in  the  followui^ 
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pagM,  utmam  to  nw  to  bs  oomnlata,  not  only  bconm  it  adBqaKtalj 
«zplaint  the  faoU,  bnt  beoKiiM  it  is  the  only  theny  Omt  doH  to,  and 
T  know  nothing  agunit  it,  bat  the  dmoat  jMthalio  devotiaa  of  a 
lai^a  sohool  of  thinken  to  the  Beligi(»  ibnnded  \>3  Hattan,  wboae 
High  PriMt  was  Lyoll,  and  which  m  oaannoe  is  bneed  on  i  fri&ii 
ft^nmenta  like  thoae  which  dominftted  medisnl  KholutiiMB  and 
made  it  ao  bemn." 

Traly,  time  bringa  ita  rerengai  1  Hie  adwol  of  Gataolysnuits  and 
Convnuiooiita,  which,  25  yean  agOi  we  beliered  had  entinly  died 
oat,  haa  found  a  moat  powerfiil  ailTooate  in  Sir  Haniy  Howoitii. 
Even  the  moat  extreme  of  glaoialiite  mnst  foel  a  glow  of  aatiafootioB 
in  the  thonght  that  their  oppmient  advanoea  (staolyamic  view*  as 
piping  hot  aa  thein  are  frigidly  oold. 

Hnmboldt'a  Jomllo,  mn  an  in  a  single  ni^t*  ia  as  a  nuUight  to 
the  mighty  Himalayaa  jerked  op  by  Sir  Henry  Boworth  in  a  week  1 

Nor  con  the  gUmalista  pretend  to  any  ohanoa  of  competition  with 
the  aotboT  in  monater  Ice-sheeta  oompand  with  a  Flood  so  eztenaiTa 
as  he  presenta  for  onr  immeision. 

AMuming  Sir  Henry  Howortb  !■  right  in  his  theory  and  all  other 
geolt^sta  wrong,  bow  comes  it  that  the  pigmy  descendants  of  the 
giant  HlothB  acd  the  mighty  Glyptodon  should  be  found  occupying 
the  same  area  in  South  America  as  their  huge  forefathers,  and  that 
the  extinct  Diprolodon  and  Nololkeritait  of  Australia  should  be  repre- 
sented by  oorreBponding  but  lesser  living  forma  of  Marsupials  in  that 
area  to  day  ?  May  not  each  and  all  the  changes  in  the  mammidian 
and  avian  faunas  of  the  various  great  regions  of  the  earth  haTo  lieen 
due  to  causes  which  hare  acted  independently  in  each  great  area, 
and  which  may  have  been  brought  about  by  very  distinct  and 
aeparate  agencies  ?  Thus  the  great  Marsupialia  of  Austntlia  may 
have  owed  their  externiinstion  to  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  which, 
as  Sir  Richard  Owen  pointed  out,  always  affect  the  larger  animals 
first,  by  producing  scarcity  of  food  and  water.  The  great  Dtnami- 
Ihida  in  New  Zealand  probably  owed  their  extermination  partly  to 
forest-fires,  but  chiefly  to  the  arrival  of  the  Maoris,  who  doubtless 
lived  upon  them  as  long  as  any  remained. 

The  giant  Edentata  of  South  America  may  have  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  local  fioods,  from  which  their  terrestrial  habits  and  their 
bulk  afforded  them  no  escape,  whereas  tlieir  smaller  relatives, 
perhaps,  by  greater  activity  and  arboreal  habits,  may  have  survived. 

The  gigantic  Irish  Deer  may  well  have  perished,  in  its  final  insular 
and  limited  home,  from  wolves,  or  wet  seasons,  which  the  altered 
land -conditions,  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  Irish  Sea-valley  (once 
dry  land),  may  have  brought  about. 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  it  appears  to  us  most  un philosophical 
to  attempt  to  conneet  the  extinction  of  all  these  animals,  living  in  such 
widely -separated  countries,  with  one  overwhelming  debacle,  and  to 
denounce  the  followers  of  nniformitarianism  and  condemn  their  tenets 
as  unsound,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  universal  deluge  as  the  sate, 
aafe  and  only  panacea  for  all  Pleistocene  geological  diffionlties  I 

So  nearly  do  the  authot'a  TeMatcbes  and  results  approach  the 
tabject  of  what  la  usually  tetm«&  fti%  TSuwwtwiSL  ac'^&wKti^  \)«\.ii^ 
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that  he  is  quite  right  to  express  his  views  as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  the  Biblical  account  alone ;  he  tells  us  that  it  is  not  worth 
being  measured  by  scientific  forms  of  thought,  and  quotes  Bacon 
and  Sedgwick  with  appositeness,  as  to  'Hhe  impossible  task  of 
equating  science  and  faith." 

''  This  vanity  merits  oastigation  and  reproof  the  more,  as,  from  the 
mischievous  admixture  of  divine  and  human  things,  there  is  com- 
pounded at  once  a  fantastic  philosophy  and  a  heretical  religion  "  ^ 

As  to  the  extreme  views  maintained  by  some  Glacialists  we  happily 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  we  gladly  leave  them  to  controvert 
Sir  Henry  Ho  worth's  objections  as  best  they  can.  (In  matters  of 
4irgumeni  we  notice  that  Sir  Henry  generally  gets  the  best  of 
his  opponents  1)  Their  condition  in  our  opinion  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  believers  in  the  permanence  of  continents  and  oceanic 
basins.  These  are  but  the  fashions  of  geology,  "  they  have  their 
entrances  and  exits,"  its  facia  are  what  we  are  most  careful  to 
gather,  let  those  theorise  who  will  1    Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prmvalehiL 

in. — Bbitbaqe  zub  Geologib  und  Paljeontolooie  von  Sudamebika. 
1.  Pal^ozoisohk  Ybbsteinerungbn  aus  Bolivikn  von  Dr. 
Abmold  Ulbioh.  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  etc.  Beilage- 
band  viii.  1892,  pp.  116,  pis.  i.-v. 

CONTBIBUTIONS  TO    THE    GeOLOOY  AND   PaK£ONT0L0OY  OP  SoUTH 

America.     1.  Paljeiozoio  Fossils  from  Bolivia.     By  Dr.  A. 
Ulbioh. 

THIS  memoir  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches  on  the 
geology  and  palaeontology  of  South  America,  based  on  the 
observations  and  collections  made  by  Prof.  G.  Steinmann,  who  in  a 
brief  introduction  gives  an  outline  of  the  route  followed  during  his 
late  expedition  to  that  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
poorly-preserved  Silurian  fossils.  Dr.  Ulrich's  memoir  consists  of  a 
description  of  a  comparatively  rich  and  well-marked  fauna  of 
Devonian  age,  mainly  obtained  from  the  highlands  of  Eastern 
Bolivia — some  of  the  rocks  are  now  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  metres 
above  the  sea.  The  greater  portion  of  this  elevated  country  is  built 
up  of  Devonian  strata,  which  show  two  distinct  series,  of  which  the 
lower  or  Ida  series  principally  consists  of  shaly  beds  reaching  a 
thickness  of  300  to  400  metres ;  the  higher  portion  of  these,  known 
as  the  '  Conularia '  beds,  is  by  far  the  most  fossiliferous.  The  higher 
series,  the  thickness  of  which  is  not  given,  is  mainly  of  sandstone 
and  is  known  as  the  Huamampampa  sandstone.  Fossils  have  been 
found  only  in  the  lower  beds  of  this  series,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
species  in  common  with  the  underlying  Ida  series. 

The  fauna  in  these  beds  includes  various  species  of  Trilobites, 
Conularia,  JByolithus,  Gasteropoda,  Laroellibranchiata,  and  numerous 
Brachiopods ;  in  all,  between  60  and  70  species,  which  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  and  figured  by  Dr.  Ulrich. 

This  fauna  is  purely  Devonian  in  character,  and  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Devonian  fauna  of  the 

>  Sedgwick*B  paraphrase  of  Bacon,  Ann.  Address,  Q.  J.G.8.,  xol.  xm. 
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Eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and,  what  is  still 
more  strange,  to  that  of  the  Cape  region  of  Sonth  Africa,  judging 
from  the  fossils  collected  by  Bain  and  worked  out  by  Salter  and 
Sharpe;  and  also  to  the  Devonian  Fauna  of  the  Falkland  Islanda 
discovered  by  Darwin  and  described  by  Morris  and  Sharpe.  The 
author  gives  lists  of  the  Bolivian  species  and  of  the  corresponding 
species  in  the  countries  just  mentioned,  which  show  very  distinctly 
the  striking  relationship  of  many  of  the  fossils  in  these  widely 
separated  areas. 

To  give  one  or  two  examples  from  the  brachiopoda:  Lepiocalia 
flahellitea,  Conrad,  sp.,  is  a  well  known  form  in  the  Oriskany  sand- 
stone and  Upper  Helderberg  of  North  America ;  it  is  very  abundant 
in  Bolivia,  and  the  same  species  or  a  closely  allied  variety  has  been 
described  from  the  Falkland  Islands  and  from  South  Africa  under 
the  name  of  Orthis  palmata^  Morr.  and  Sharpe,  whilst  curiously 
enough,  it  is  not  recorded  from  Devonian  rocks  in  other  areas,  and 
it  is  unknown  even  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Brazil.  Tropidoleptus 
carinatua,  Conrad,  sp.  and  VituUna  puatuloaa,  Hall,  again,  are  two 
very  distinctive  species  of  local  occurrence  in  the  North  American 
Devonian ;  they  have  a  nearly  similar  distribution  as  L.  flabdlitea, 
but  the  former  occurs  as  well  in  Brazil,  and  is  considered  by  the 
author  to  be  the  same  as  Strophomena  laticosta,  which  is  found  in 
the  Devonian  of  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  whilst  the 
latter  species  is  restricted  to  N.  and  S.  America  and  S.  Africa,  and 
is  not  found  in  any  other  region. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  fauna.  Dr.  Ulrich  considers 
that  the  Ida  shales  correspond  to  the  horizon  of  the  Comiferous 
Group,  and  the  Huamampampa  sandstone  to  that  of  the  Hamilton 
Group  in  the  Devonian  series  of  N.  America.  The  Devonian  beds 
both  in  S.  America  and  in  S.  Africa  appear  to  be  shallow  water 
deposits,  and  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  comparative  rarity  of 
Cephalopods  and  corals.  The  very  striking  facts  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  these  Devonian  fossils  which  the  author  has  brought 
to  light  in  the  present  memoir,  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  interested  in  palaeontology. 

rV. — SVERIGES  Ka3IBBISK-SiLURISKA  HyOLITHIDJB  OOH  COMULARIIDiE. 

Af   Gerhabd   Holm.     With   an   English   Summary.     Sveriges 
Geologiska  Undersiikning.     Ser.  C.  No.  112.     Stockholm,  1893. 

On   the   HTOLITHIDiE    AND   CONULABIIDJE   IN    THE    CaMBRIAN  AND 

Silurian  Strata  of  Sweden.     By  Gerhard  Holm.     4to.  pp.  ix. 
and  178,  pis.  i.-vi. 

THE  shells  included  in  these  two  families  have  been  generally 
ranked  with  the  Molhiscan  order  Pteropoda ;  but  considerable 
doubt  of  their  right  to  this  position  has  been  expressed  by  Pelseneer, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  recent  Pteropods,  who  is  unable  to  find 
any  resemblance  on  which  relationship  could  be  based  between  the 
fossil  forms  and  the  existing  members  of  this  division.  The  author 
agrees  with  this  view  and  apparently  considers  both  these  families 
as  extinct  and  their  systematic  position  uncertain,  and  he  further 
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points  out  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  related  to  each  other,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  shell ;  for  whilst  in  the 
Hyolithidad  this  is  tolerably  thick,  not  flexible,  of  at  least  three 
distinct  layers,  and  mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  the  Conulariidss 
it  is  thin,  apparently  flexible,  and  mainly  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  chitinous  material.  Whilst  in  Hyolithua  the  shell  is  bi- 
laterally symmetrical  with  a  differentiated  dorsal  and  ventral  surface, 
in  Conularia  the  shell  is  pyramidal,  with  a  square  or  rhombic  section, 
and  with  each  side  marked  by  a  longitudinal  median  lino  known  as 
the  segmental  line.  A  further  difference  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
HyoUihtts  is  provided  with  an  operculum  and  the  aperture  is  not 
contracted,  whilst  in  Conularia  there  is  no  operculum,  and  the  upper 
portion  or  mouth  of  the  shell  seems  to  have  been  furnished  with 
inwardly  bending  flanges. 

Besides  these  two  well-marked  families,  Dr.  Holm  proposes 
another — Torellidee,  based  on  Hyolithua  IcevigatuSf  Linnars.,  the  shell 
of  which  is  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  thus  resembles  Conularia ;  but 
unlike  this  genus,  it  is  elliptical  in  section,  both  sides  of  the  shell 
are  alike,  and  it  is  without  other  ornament  than  lines  of  growth. 
This  form  probably  belongs  to  the  Annelida,  and  the  author  also 
places  in  the  same  group  the  genera  Tentaculites  and  Salierella, 

In  the  family  HyolithidsB,  the  author  only  recognizes  the  single 
genus  Hyolithus,  Eichwald ;  but  this  may  be  divided  into  Hyolithau, 
sens.  str.  and  Orthothecay  Novak.  This  latter  sub-genus  includes  the 
simpler  original  forms  of  conical  shells  with  no  other  markings  but 
lines  of  growth,  in  which  the  aperture  is  in  a  single  plane  and  the 
operculum  is  a  plane,  or  gently  conical  and  without  a  semi-conical 
dorsal  portion.  In  the  higher  developed  Uyolilkus,  sens,  str.,  the 
dorsal  margin  of  the  aperture  has  a  semicircular  extension,  so  that 
the  aperture  is  formed  by  two  planes  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  the  operculum  to  fit  this  aperture,  consists  of  a  small  lunate 
ventral  portion  and  a  larger  semi-conical  dorsal  portion. 

Of  the  other  genera  hitherto  included  in  this  family,  Camerotheca, 
Matthew,  Diplotheca,  Matt,  and  Pharetrellay  Hall,  are  brought  within 
the  type  genus,  whilst  others,  as  Coleoprion,  Saudb.,  Coleolua,  Hall, 
Clathroccelia,  Hall,  JBemiceras,  Eichw.  and  HyoJtthelluSf  Bill.,  are 
rejected  as  having  no  relationship  with  it ;  this  latter  f^enus  is  stated 
to  be  based  on  the  brachiopod  shell,  Discinella.  CleidotJieca,  Salt.,  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  some  of  the  forms  were  destitute  of 
an  operculum,  and  Centrotheca,  Salt.,  on  a  probable  misinterpretation 
of  the  characters  of  the  type  form,  C  aisptdata^  Salt. 

Through  Dr.  Holm's  investigations  the  number  of  species  of 
Hyolithus  from  the  Swedish  Cambrian,  Ordovician  (or  Lower 
Silurian),  and  Silurian  strata  has  been  increased  from  6  to  44:;  the 
greater  portion  of  these  are  from  Gland.  From  the  Lower  Cambrian 
or  Olenelltis  region  7  species  are  recognized ;  from  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian or  Paradoxides  beds,  15  species  ;  wliilst  they  are  scarcely  at 
all  present  in  the  Olenns  division.  In  the  Ordovician  or  Lower 
Silurian,  the  Endoceras  vaginatnm  region  proved  the  richest,  yielding 
11  species  all  limited  to  it,  whilst  there  are  several  related  species  ia 
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the  ^^^[^er  litmitt  region.  In  iht  Ckmrmojm  beds  only  a  single 
flfiecics^  ie  definitelT  known,  wfaOst  tiKr  three  spedes  met  with  in  the 
Trimwt^fm*  di\isioD  belong  to  tbe  nb-genns  OrihBtktcm.  From  the 
Upper  Silniitn  olIj  three  epeciet  wen  diaooTcied  bj  Lindstrom  in 
tb«  I«>le  of  Gotland! 

As  regards  tLe  relationship  of  the  Swedish  fonns  of  H^diikms  to 
those  ocxraning  in  other  conntiiea.  there  is  a  oouideiable  reeemblanoe 
to  ^hoi!e  from  X<:*nh  America,  and  the  Lower  Gambiian  forms  from 
that  o^untrr  described  bj  Walo-Mt  ooireepond  with  those  from  the 
Hid  He  Cambrian  of  Sweden.  Owing  to  tbe  impeifect  preservation 
of  the  British  species  no  oomparison  is  practicable.  There  does  not 
appear  to  lie  a  single  s].iecies  in  oommon  with  those  from  the 
Bohemian  basin,  though  these  latter  are  nnmeroos  and  fairly  well- 
prdserTe<d,  and  thos  this  groTip  tends  to  oonfirm  the  eTidence  from 
the  Trilobites,  Gaster:'p(>is  and  Cephalopoda  that  there  was  no 
direct  oc^cnection  between  theoe  areas  at  the  period. 

From  a  table  giving  in  detail  the  references  to  the  names,  authors, 
and  the  cistribi2ti''*n  of  the  known  species  in  the  Cambrian-Silnrian 
rock^  it  appears  that  &o  species  oocar  in  the  Cambrian,  68  in  tbe 
Ordoviirian,  and  22  in  the  Silarian  series :  and  if  to  these  are  added 
o4  species  from  the  Devonian.  Carboniferoas,  and  Permian  rucks, 
the  total  miml*er  of  species  of  this  group  reaches  178. 

In  the  familv  Cr^nulariidse  only  the  single  genus  CrmsZana,  Miller, 
is  recognise-l  The  earliest  known  species  is  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cambrian  in  North  America.  Hie  genus  reaches  its  culmination  in 
tbe  Ordovieian  and  o.'^ntinues  apparently  as  far  as  the  Lias.  In 
Sweden  there  are  12  species  from  the  Ordovician,  5  from  the 
Silurian,  and  one  common  to  both.  Only  one  of  these,  C  eancellata, 
is  oommon  to  the  Bohemian  basin  and  this  species  is  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  probably  is  identical  with 
C.  niagarenfU.  Hall,  from  the  Silurian  of  N.  America. 

As  a  rule  the  shell  in  these  fossils  is  well-preserved,  with  the 
finest  details  of  ornamentation,  and  the  author  has  attempted  a 
division  of  the  genus  into  four  groups,  based  on  the  surface  sculp- 
turing and  the  character  of  the  segmental  lines.  In  the  first  group. 
LcBtes^  the  shell  exhibits  only  transverse  wrinkles  formed  by  the 
lines  of  growth,  and  the  segmental  line  is  depressed.  In  the  second, 
LongiUidinaleB,  there  are  raised  longitudinal  ribs  and  the  segmental 
line  is  elevated;  in  the  third,  or  Maniliferay  there  are  transverse 
ridges  or  rows  of  tubercles ;  whilst  in  the  fourth,  or  Cancellata,  the 
transverse  main  ridges  are  interrupted,  and  finer  longitudinal  ridges 
are  likewise  present. 

The  specific  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  carefully  drawn 
figures,  showing  the  fossils  and  their  surface  characters  enlarged, 
which  thus  greatly  facilitate  oomparison  with  other  forms.  For  the 
oonvenience  of  those  to  whom  Swedish  is  unknown,  the  author  has 
ded  a  short  summary  in  English,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the 
nt  species.  G.  J.  H. 
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y. — Desgbiption  db  la  Faune  Jubasbtque  du  Poktuqal.  Mol- 
LUSQUES  Lamellibbanohes.  Par  Paul  Choffat,  Premier  Ordre 
Siphonida  Premiere  Livraison.  Pages  1  &  39  et  Planohes  L  k  IX. 
Lisbonne,  1893. 

WE  do  not  appear  to  get  much  in  the  way  of  geology  from 
Portugal,  but  what  we  do  get  is  good.  Here  is  another 
instalment  of  the  description  of  the  Jurassio  Fauna  by  one  whose 
previous  contributions  in  the  same  direction  have  given  us  every 
confidence  in  their  value.  This  particular  section  plunges  at  once 
in  median  res  and  gives  us  a  Monograph  of  the  Jurassic  Pholadomym 
of  Portugal.  The  difficulties  under  which  work  is  done  in  that 
country  is  curiously  revealed  by  the  few  words  of  Preface,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  text  and  plates  were  all  ready  in  1883, 
except  plate  i.,  which  was  intended  to  illustrate  family  matters, 
i.e,  the  families  of  PholadidcB,  MyidoB,  and  AnaiinidoB;  but  the 
author  had  no  artist  at  his  disposition!  Even  now  the  plate  is 
used,  not  as  intended,  but  for  new  species  of  genera  allied  to 
Pholadamya.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether  this  curious  lack 
of  artists  is  not  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  the  result  is  that  the  nine 
beautiful  plates  are  all  photographic  representations,  in  permanent 
phototype  print,  of  the  actual  specimens ;  nothing  whatever  in  them 
is  liable  to  the  personal  equation.  This  is,  perhaps,  specially  advan- 
tageous in  the  case  of  such  rough  things  as  Pholadomya,  where  so 
much  depends  upon  the  shape,  the  strength,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
ridges,  on  the  cardinal  area  and  the  character  of  the  radiating 
ribs.  And  for  another  reason,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  as  many  figures  as  the  author  will  give  us  of  the 
Portuguese  forms. 

It  appears  that  the  Lias,  at  least,  presents  two  distinct  facies — one 
in  which  the  succession  can  be  fairly  compared  with  that  in  Central 
Europe,  and  the  other  peculiar  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  As  several 
species  of  the  Pholadomyee  occur  in  both,  this  should  be  an  aid  in 
correlation. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  this  work  in  detail  we  get 
into  a  little  difficulty.  There  always  have  been  two  types  of 
Palaeontologists :  the  one  type  divides  and  subdivides  till  almost 
every  specimen  is  a  species,  and  if  there  is  any  character  common 
to  them  all,  other  than  the  one  on  which  he  has  set  his  affections 
as  the  discriminator,  they  are  said  to  show  a  remarkable  "con- 
vergence," they  are  "  homoplastic,"  "  morphological  equivalents," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  other  type  seizes,  perhaps,  this  very  one 
of  all  the  characters,  as  the  bond  of  union  into  a  "  good  species  " 
of  forms  of  which  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  if  one  gave  birth 
immediately  to  the  other  the  offspring  would  bo  considered  a 
monstrosity.  The  ono  type  also  so  subdivides  the  strata  in  which 
these  fossils  lie  that  tlie  successive  species  must  be  as  crowded  in 
their  "beds"  as  a  family  in  a  London  slum;  while  the  other  gives 
his  species  so  great  an  immortality  that  it  crops  up  in  formation 
after  formation.  Which  of  these  two  types  will  gain  the  ultimate 
victory,  or  whether  both  will  be  united  or  swept  away  by  €»ovrL^\\i\^^ 
more  comprehensive,  it  is  hard  at  present  to  say. 
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Meanwhile  oar  author  belongs  to  the  second  type.  He  desoribet 
all  the  previously  known  species  of  Pkoiadomfa,  ranging  from  the 
Lower  Lias  to  the  Kimmeridge,  under  19  names,  which  indode  no 
less  than  60  of  those  recognized  by  his  predecessors,  and  of  these 
P.  deeorata  runs  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
P.  Murchiaoni  from  the  Bajocian  to  the  Callovian,  and  aevmJL  othen 
have  nearly  as  wide  a  range ;  even  these  are  said  to  show  pssssges 
into  each  other,  and  the  last  named  is  said  to  be  certainly  the  origin 
of  P.  ezaltata.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  two  types  of  palasMi- 
tologists  represent  two  phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  geol(^cal  know- 
ledge of  a  country.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  only  an  outline  of 
the  geology  is  known  and  the  workers  are  few,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  a  more  general  view ;  but  as  the  details  of  the  stratigrapby 
become  familiar  it  is  possible  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  tbe 
question  of  the  succession  of  forms,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  solution 
of  this  question  can  never  be  obtained  without  the  most  minute 
discrimination  of  varieties,  while  a  correct  one  is  impossible  if  in  tbe 
midst  of  these  details  we  lose  sight  of  the  wider  laws. 

As  a  sort  of  appendix  we  have  descriptions  of  Areemya  and 
Ooniomerts,  a  new  genus,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  all  tbe 
species  in  these  two  genera  are  described  as  new.  This  part  was 
written  later.  If  species  are  taken  in  as  wide  a  sense  here,  as  the 
author  does  in  the  genus  Fholadomya,  one  fancies  one  could  match 
some  of  these  amongst  old  Corallian  friends.  Has  the  authors 
idea  of  species  become  more  limited  in  the  interval  ?  J.  F.  B. 


YI. — The  Iron-ores  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  Mode 
of  Occurrence,  Age,  and  Origin,  and  the  Methods  of  Searching 
for  and  Working  tbera  (with  a  notice  of  some  of  the  Iron-ores 
of  Spain).  By  J.  D.  Kendall,  F.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  430, 
with  Illustrations.     (London :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son,  1893.) 

I  HON  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  all  the 
elementary  substances,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  vast  economic 
value  to  mankind,  but  also  from  its  distribution  in  rocks  of  all  ages 
which  build  up  the  framework  of  our  globe  and  it  is  probably 
equally  widely  distributed  throughout  the  universe. 

Its  presence  in  the  stratified  deposits  is  indicated  by  their  colour- 
ing, which  is  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  this  metal.  Rusty -brown  tints 
are  due  to  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron ;  brighter  red  tints,  and  some- 
times darker  stains,  are  due  to  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron ;  greenish 
colours  are  produced  by  the  protosilicate,  and  bluish  tints  are 
imparted  by  bi-sulphide  of  iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  abundance  of  iron  in  the  earth's 
crust,  metallic  iron,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  is  but  rarely 
met  with.  Indeed,  until  of  late  years,  it  was  believed  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  such  metallic  iron  was  of  extra- telluric,  or  meteoric 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  ferruginous  metallic  platinum.  True 
meteoric  iron  usually,  if  not  invariably,  contains  nickel,  to  the 
extent  of  1  or  2  parts  per  100  of  iron,  up  to  considerably  larger 
amounts;  the  I*allas  Meteorite,  Siberia,  containing  nearly  11  per 
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cent,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  meteorite  15  per  oent  of  nickel. 
Although  the  Ovifak,  Greenland,  irons  were  at  first  considered  to 
be  tme  meteorites,  subsequent  investigations  led  to  the  detection  of 
spangles  and  grains  and  lumps  of  iron  inclosed  in  the  eruptive  rock 
itself,  adjacent  to  the  larger  loose  blocks  of  iron ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  these  masses  of  iron  may  have  welled  up  with  the  igneous  rock 
from  some  very  deep-seated  source  of  telluric  energy,  and  that  our 
own  earth  may,  in  its  interior,  possess  a  large  supply  of  metallio 
iron  in  addition  to  the  vast  stores  of  oxides  and  sulphides  distributed 
through  its  sedimentary  crust. 

llie  compounds  of  iron,  with  various  other  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  ores  of  iron,  are  very  numerous. 

Of  these,  "haematite,"  the  anhydrous  peroxide,  known  as  red 
hsematite,  is  that  most  commonly  used  for  metallurgical  purposes. 
Its  composition  is  iron  70,  oxygen  30=100. 

Haematite  occurs  in  the  Coniston  Limestone  (Ordovician)  of 
Millom ;  and  in  West  Cumberland  and  Fumess  in  the  Carboniferous 
series.  "Liraonite"  (hydrous  peroxide  or  brown  oxide).  Magnetite 
(peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron)  and  '*  Siderite  "  (or  "  chalybite," 
carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron)  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Cornwall, 
Devon  and  Somerset. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  with  the  development  of  our  Coal- 
fields, the  interstratified  seanis  of  clay  ironstone  of  Coal-measure  age 
were  for  a  very  long  time,  extensively  worked  in  the  South  Wales 
Coal-field  ;  in  Shropshire  and  North  Staffordshire,  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  and  in  the  Glasgow  Coal  area,  and  elsewhere. 

**Tliirty-8ix  years  ago  these  rocks  yielded  four-fifths  of  the 
ore  raised  in  Great  Britain ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  more 
cheaply  worked  ores  of  the  Secondary  rocks,  this  proixjrtion  has 
been  gradually  reduced,  until  now  these  measures  do  not  produce 
more  than  one- sixth  of  the  total  raised.  Not  only  has  there  been 
this  great  relative  fall,  but  there  has  been  an  absolute  diminution 
in  the  production  of  clay-ironstone  to  the  extent  of  about  6,000,000 
tons  per  annum.  Every  year  this  source  of  supply  becomes  less 
important;  the  only  districts  at  present  raising  any  considerable 
quantity  being  North  Staffordshire  and  Scotland"  (p.  145).  The 
following  table  gives  the 

COMPABATITB  AUOVHT  OF  OrB   RaISED  AND  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UnITED  EXNODOIC. 

Tons  in  1855.  Tons  in  1890. 

From  the  Secondary  Rocks 1,044,384     9,060,169 

Carboniferous  Rocks 8,478,860     4,838,977 

Other  RocL*       30,497 54,792 


It 


Total 9,553,741     13,953,938 

''It  is  thus  seen  that  the  output  from  the  Coal-measures  has, 
during  the  time  embraced  in  these  tables,  fallen  about  4^)  per  cent., 
whilst  that  from  the  Secondary  rocks  has  increased  nearly  900  per 
cent.  (p.  201)." 

"Deposits  in  the  Lower  Lias, — The  only  deposit  of  iron-ore  in 
these  rocks  that  have  been  worked  up  to  the  present  time  qcuwt^  ^ 
Frodingbam,  in  ^ortli  Lincolnshire.    For  a  \oTi^  Wvc^^  *\\.  ^«^  ^^'^^ 
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sidered,  and  perhaps  by  some  is  still  thought,  to  be  the  eqaivalent 
of  the  Cleveland  main  bed ;  but  there  is  now  not  any  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  is  in  a  much  lower  geological  horizon.  It  occurs  in 
the  zone  of  Ammonilea  semicostatus,  which  in  Cleveland  la  about 
480  feet  below  the  main  seam  of  ore,  although  at  Frodingham  it  is 
only  about  161  feet  below  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  bed,  owing 
to  the  south-easterly  attenuation  of  the  rocks  as  previously  mentioned. 
The  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  with  a  gentle  inclination  towards 
the  east  Its  maximum  thickness  is  only  about  25  feet ;  but  owing 
to  its  slight  dip,  combined  with  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  its 
outcrop  occupies  a  wide  stretch  of  country." 

The  following  section  was  obtained  in  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  ore 
between  Appleby  village  and  the  railway  station : — 

ft.  in.         Zone  of 
Limestone  (LincolnBbire)        

iBlue  Shale  ...  
Sandstone  
Grey  Shale       

Middle  Lias    Ironstone  (Clereland  Main  Seam) 

f  Shale  with  cement  stone  nodules  ... 
Ironstone  (Pecten  hed)  
Blue  Shale  ...  
Ironstone  (Frodingham  main  bed) 

This  is  followed  by  a  careful  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
"  Cleveland  Ironstone  "  from  which  more  ore  is  raised  in  England 
than  from  any  other  formation. 

The  main  seam  of  Ironstone  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  wrought 
extensively,  though  a  lower  seam  has  been  worked  in  one  part  of 
the  district. 

The  main  seam  has  been  proved  to  extend  over  a  very  large  area, 
probably  exceeding  350  square  miles;  but  the  area  over  which  it  can 
be  profitably  worked  at  present  is  much  less  (p.  213). 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  Caythorpe  Ironstone  ;  the  Iron- 
stone of  Holwell,  Leicestershire ;  the  Oxfordshire  Ironstone ;  with 
sundry  smaller  deposits. 

The  Northamptonshire  Ironstone  is  next  described,  with  its  in- 
teresting series  of  fossil-remains,  made  known  by  the  labours  of  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Sbarpe,  F.G.S.,  formerly  of  Dallington  Hall,  near 
Northampton.  From  thence  the  author  takes  us  to  Seend,  in  Wilt- 
shire, etc. ;  and  lastly  to  the  Iron-ore  deposits  of  Ireland. 

The  practical  and  commercial  parts  of  Iron-ore  industry  occupy 
parts  iii.  and  iv.,  but  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  thoroughly 
practical,  painstaking,  careful  and  efficient  guide  to  the  student 
(whether  young  or  old)  who  desires  further  information  on  the 
mode  of  occurrence  and  places  where  Iron- ore  industries  are  being 
carried  on,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  guide  aright. 

Every  section  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  all  the  more  important 
authorities  who  have  written  upon  the  special  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  the  diagrams  and  tables  are  clear  and  carefully  executed. 

The  book  is  sure  to  make  its  way  with  practical  miners  and 
minifenta  aa  a  handy  book  of  refetenc©. 
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L--June  7th,  1893.  —  W.  H.  Hudleatoa,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.BS., 
President,  in  the  Chi^ir. — The  following  commanications  were  read : 

1. — ''The  Bajocian  of  the  Sherborne  Distriot:  its  relations  to 
Subjaoent  and  Superjacent  Deposits."  By  S.  S.  Buckman,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

This  paper  is  partly  the  result  of  excavations  made  by  Mn 
Hudleston,  F.B.S.,  and  the  author  at  Sherborne,  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  so-called  '  Sowerbyuzone.^ 

The  author  uses  the  term  'Bajocian'  in  a  merely  conventional 
sense  to  denote  the  lower  beds  of  what  has  been  called  '  Upper  part 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite.'  He  introduces  a  term  emar  {yfuip)  as  a  chrono- 
logical subdivision  of  an  '  age,'  and  considers  the  beds  dealt  with  in 
the  paper  to  have  been  deposited  during  12  emata,  which  he  calls,  in 
descending  order,  /iMCum,  zigzag^  TrueUii,  Oarantianum,  niorienae^ 
Humphriesianumf  Sauzei,  Witchellia  sp.,  diaciteSt  concavum,  brad" 
fordense,  and  Murchisona, 

A  line  from  Stoford,  Somerset,  through  North  Dorset  to  Milbome 
Wick,  Somerset,  is  the  base-line  of  the  district  reviewed.  Seventeen 
sections  of  places  close  to  this  line  are  given  to  show  the  relations 
of  the  beds,  with  the  different  amounts  of  strata  deposited  during 
successive  emata,  and  during  the  same  emar  at  different  places. 
By  means  of  Tables  he  shows  that  the  area  of  maximum  accumu* 
lation  receded  eastwards  in  the  earlier  emata,  and  then  proceeded 
westwards  during  the  later  emata.'  A  similar  and  corresponding 
faunal  recession  and  progression  is  pointed  out,  though  the  faunal 
headquarters  always  remain  west  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
deposit.  Adding  the  various  maximum  deposits  together,  the 
author  finds  as  much  as  130  feet  of  strata  deposited  during  the 
twelve  emata,  =  (practically)  the  *  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorset.'  This 
is  a  far  greater  thickness  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  beds  of 
this  age  in  the  district,  but  the  fault  lay  partly  in  incorrect  corre- 
lation. 

The  Dorset  strata  are  correlated  with  strata  in  other  districts^ 
namely,  with  those  of  Dundry  and  Leckhampton  Hills  in  this 
country.  Of  these  the  author  gives  sections,  pointing  out  the 
eiuata  during  which  the  strata  of  those  localities  were  deposited,  and 
making  some  alterations  in  their  correlation. 

Passing  to  Wiirttemberg,  the  author  shows  that  the  equivalent  of 
Waagen's  Sowerbyi -zone  is  exactly  represented  at  Sherborne.  Re- 
turning to  Normandy,  the  author  compares  his  results  with  the 
recent  work  done  by  Munior-Chalmas,  who  in  some  respects  has 
made  an  even  more  detailed  subdivision  of  the  strata.  In  a  Table 
he  shows  the  correspondence  between  his  divisions  for  Dorset  and 
those  of  Munier-Chalmas  in  Normandy  and  Haug  in  Southern 
France. 

2.  "On  Kaised  Beaches  and  Rolled  Stones  at  High  Levels  Ici 
Jersey."     By  Andrew  Dunlop,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 
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In  thiB  paper  the  Author  gives  some  account  of  the  higher  raised 
beaches  examined  by  him  on  the  south-eastern,  and  eastern  coast,  bat 
probably  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island  also,  as  indicated  by  the 
existence  of  rolled  stones,  etc.  These  beaches  seem  to  prove  sub- 
mergence (in  the  case  of  that  at  South  Hill,  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
130  feet  below  the  present  level)  at  the  end  of  the  'first  glacier 
period.* 

The  brick-clay  often  lying  on  raised  beach,  and  containing  pebbles, 
has  been  compared  to  loess  by  the  author.  He  believes  that  Prof. 
Prestwich's  theory  of  sudden  and  rapid  upheaval,  with  a  resulting 
tumultous  sweep  of  water,  may  be  applied  to  Jersey  ;  but  also,  if 
the  sinking  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Period,  the  peculiar 
conditions  produced  by  melting  ice  may  have  played  their  part  in 
producing  the  brick-clays. 

Subsequent  upheaval  above  the  present  sea-level  is  indicated  by 
submerged  forests,  sometimes  lying  on  the  brick-clay. 

No  fossils  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  raised  beaches ;  but  a 
bone  of  Dos  primigenius  (?)  has  been  extracted  from  the  brick-clay. 

11. —June  2l8t,  1893.— Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "On  composite  Dykes  in  Arran."  By  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd, 
F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  terra  *  composite  dyke  *  to  any  fissure 
which  contains  two  or  more  distinct  varieties  of  igneous  rock,  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  chemical  composition  or  mineralogical  con- 
stitution.    Such  dykes,  it  is  shown,  fall  into  two  classes : — 

(A)  Dykes  in  which  differentiation  has  evidently  taken  place  in 
the  materials  after  their  injection,  as  in  the  examples  described  by 
Dr.  Lawson  in  Canada  and  by  Prof.  Vogt  in  Norway. 

(B)  Dykes  in  which  we  have  evidence  of  the  re-opening  of  the 
fissure  after  its  first  injection  and  the  introduction  of  materials  of 
totally  different  composition.  It  is  this  class  of  dykes  of  which  we 
find  such  interesting  illustrations  in  Arran. 

These  Arran  dykes  belong  to  the  latest  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
British  Islands ;  their  analogues  are  found  alike  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  North  of  England  and  of  Ireland.  They  ai3 
the  infilled  fissures  along  which  sporadic  volcanic  outbursts  tooR 
place  after  the  extinction  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Inner  Hebrides. 
The  subaerial  products  of  these  later,  and,  for  the  most  part,  insigni- 
ficant volcanic  eruptions,  have  been  all  swept  away  by  denudation, 
except  at  Beinn  Hiant  and  the  Sgur  of  Eigg. 

The  materials  filling  these  dykes  belong  to  two  totally  different 
classes, — one  distinctly  basic,  with  about  55  per  cent  of  silica ;  and 
the  other  markedly  acid  in  composition,  with  from  65  to  76  per  cent 
of  silica.  The  basic  rock  is  an  augite-andesite,  which  passes  some- 
times into  an  intersertal  and  occasionally  into  an  ophitic  dolerite 
(tholeite  and  diabase) ;  the  glass  of  this  rock  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  separate  from  the  phenocrysts.  The  acid  rock  is  often  a  highly 
idtreous   material    (*  pitchstone  *   or    *  pitchstono-porphyry  *)  which 
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by  devitrifioation  passes  into  various  forms  of  felsite  and  quartz- 
felsite.  These  rooks,  if  we  olass  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  porphyritio  minerals  they  contain,  fall  into  the  several  groups  of 
vitrophyrio  and  trachytoid  lavas,  to  which  the  terms  pantellerite, 
quartz-pantellerite,  rhyolite,  andesite,  and  dacite  have  been  applied. 
The  glassy  gronndmass  in  the  whole  of  these  rocks,  however,  is 
always  abundant,  and  its  characters  are  remarkably  uniform  how- 
ever much  the  phenocrysts  may  vary. 

An  admirable  type  of  the  Arran  composite  dykes  is  found  at  Cir 
Mhor ;  this  dyke  traverses  the  granite,  and  has  been  excellently  de- 
scribed by  Ramsay  and  Bryoe.  The  sides  of  the  dyke  are  composed 
of  augite-andesite,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*71  and  a  silica 
percentage  of  56 ;  the  centre  of  the  dyke  consists  of  a  quartz- 
pantellerite  with  glassy  base  (' pitchstone-porphyry ')  passing  into 
various  stony  varieties  :  this  acid  rock  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*36, 
and  contains  from  72  to  75  per  cent,  of  silica,  it  is  rich  in  soda  as 
well  as  potash,  and  yields  much  water.  The  acid  and  basic  rocks 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  one  another,  alike  in  the  characters 
of  all  their  porphyritio  crystals  and  of  their  vitreous  bases.  The 
acid  rocks,  however,  contain  a  few  crystals  which  have  evidently 
been  derived  from  the  basic  rock. 

There  is  one  fact  with  respect  to  the  acid  rock  of  the  Cir  Mhor 
dyke,  to  which  attention  is  now  called  for  the  first  time.  Hyalite, 
the  clear  form  of  opal,  occurs  in  it  as  a  rock-constituent,  and  forms 
globules  made  up  of  several  concentric  layers  which  envelop  the 
grains  of  quartz,  are  moulded  on  the  angles  of  the  felspar-crystals, 
and  sometimes  form  independent  segregations,  with  nuclei  of  tridy- 
mite-crystals.  The  identity  of  this  interesting  mineral  has  been 
established,  not  only  by  its  optical  properties,  but  by  various  micro- 
chemical  tests. 

On  the  shore  and  in  the  cliffs  at  Tormore,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Arran,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  plexus  of  dykes,  many  of  which 
supply  striking  illustrations  of  our  second  class  of  '  composite  dykes.' 
The  locality  was  first  described  by  Jameson,  and  some  of  the  dykes 
have  since  been  noticed  by  Allport,  Zirkel,  and  other  authors.  In 
these  composite  dykes  both  the  basic  and  the  acid  rocks  are  present; 
but  while  in  some  cases  the  acid  rock  was  clearly  introduced  after 
the  basic,  in  others  the  order  of  ejection  of  the  two  materials  was 
reversed.  In  some  instances,  the  plane  of  weakness  along  which  tlie 
opening  and  re-injection  of  the  dyke  took  place  follows  its  central 
line;  at  other  times  it  is  at  the  side  of  the  dyke;  and  occasionally 
it  traverses  the  dyke-mass  in  a  sinuous  manner.  The  younger  rock 
often  contains  numerous  crystals  derived  from  the  older  one,  and 
these  often  show  much  alteration  from  the  action  of  the  magma  in 
which  they  have  been  caught  up.  It  is  evident  that  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  injection  of  these  dykes  was  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  of  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  older  rock 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the  peculiarities  of 
the  first  class  of  composite  dykes  can  be  accounted  for  by  selective 
crystallization  and  liquation  going  on  within  the  magma  which.  lvs& 
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been  injected  into  the  dyke,  no  such  explanatioii  is  Bafficient  in 
the  case  of  the  composite  dykes  of  the  second  class,  to  which  the 
examples  cited  from  Arran  belong. 

That  the  association  of  two  totally  different  rocks  in  the  same 
dyke  is  not  accidental,  the  numerous  and  varied  examples  at 
Tormore  sufficiently  prove.  Where,  as  in  these  cases,  we  find  that 
there  is  the  greatej»t  dissimilarity  between  both  the  crystals  and  the 
glassy  groundmass  of  the  two  rocks,  it  is  clear  that  the  differentiation 
has  taken  place  in  the  magma,  prior  to  its  injection  into  the  dykes, 
and  before  the  work  of  crystallization  had  commenced.  The  physical 
causes  which  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  snch  differentiation 
in  a  fluid  mixture  of  silicates  are  discussed. 

2.  *'  Notes  on  an  Intrusive  Sheet  of  Diabase  and  Associated  Books 
at  Robin  Hood,  near  Bassenthwaite."  By  J.  Postlethwaite,  Esq., 
P.G.S. 

The  positions  of  the  outcrops  of  the  igneous  rock  are  described, 
and  a  grit-band  is  recorded  as  running  parallel  to  the  diabase.  The 
diabase,  and  vein-stuff  associated  with  it,  have  furnished  antimony, 
lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  and  the  same  ores,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two,  are  also  found  in  minute  grains  in  the  grit  Analyses 
of  the  grit  and  diabase,  made  by  Messrs.  Hellon  and  Brockbank, 
are  given.  Prof.  Bonney  has  examined  slides  submitted  by  the 
author,  and  has  allowed  the  use  of  his  notes  in  the  paper.  The 
igneous  rock  has  produced  slight  metamorphism  in  the  surrounding 
rocks  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates. 

3.  "On  Two  Dinosaurian  Teeth  from  Aylesbury."  By  B. 
Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

Two  teeth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  believed  to  be 
of  Portlandian  age,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  species  as  is  a  tooth 
figured  by  De  La  Moussay  from  the  Portlandian  of  Boulogne.  The 
Aylesbury  teeth  are  described  in  the  paper,  and  the  nature  of  the 
animal  which  possessed  them  is  discussed. 

4.  "  On  a  New  Plesiosaur  from  the  Waipara  River,  New  Zealand." 
By  Capt.  F.  W.  Button,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  specimen  was  shortly  described  by  Sir  James  Hector  in  1873. 
The  author  considers  it  more  prudent  to  follow  Mr.  Lydekker  in 
referring  all  the  known  New  Zealand  Cretaceous  Sauropterygians 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  to  Leidy's  genus  Cimoliosaurus,  and  he 
therefore  describes  this  form  as  a  new  species  of  that  genus. 

6.  **  Observations  on  the  Affinities  of  the  Genus  AiiroGCBniay  By 
Robert  F.  Tomes,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Researches  recently  made  by  the  author  relative  to  the  structure 
of  certain  undoubted  Astrocoeniee  of  the  Gosau  beds,  having  for  their 
primary  object  the  better  understanding  of  the  supposed  species  of 
the  genus  obtained  from  the  Glamorganshire  conglomerate,  have 
been  productive  of  results  which  will  render  a  complete  modification 
in  the  classificatory  position  of  the  genus  imperative. 

The  author  gives  a  new  definition  of  the  genus,  in  which  he  does 
not  at  present  include  any  species  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Cre- 
taceous period,  all  the  so-called  Jurassic  Astroccenia  being  referable 
to  other  and  quite  distinct  genera. 
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6.  '*  Desoription  of  a  new  G^nus  of  Madreporaria  from  the  Sutton 
Stone  of  South  Wales."    By  Robert  F.  Tomes,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  for  1885  is  a  detailed  desoription  of  a 
coral  from  the  Sutton  Stone  named  AstroccBnia  gihbosa.  This  speci- 
men is  not  the  type  of  the  species,  and  a  re-examination  of  it  by 
the  anther  has  proved  that  it  is  not  an  AstroccBnia.  Two  other 
specimens  have  also  been  examined,  and  as  a  result  of  examination 
of  the  three  the  author  is  enabled  to  found  a  new  genus  Styloieris, 
of  which  a  diagnosis  is  given,  and  the  specific  name  gibboBa  is 
retained  for  this,  the  only  known  species.  The  genus  will  take  its 
place  near  ClausastrcBa,  from  which  it  differs  by  possessing  a  well 
developed  columella  and  increasing  by  both  filssiparity  and  gem- 
mation. 

7.  "  Study  of  the  Dykes  of  Hope,  Idaho."  By  Herbert  B.  Wood, 
E8q.     Communicated  by  the  President 

In  this  paper  a  description  of  the  geographical  distribution  and 
characters  of  acid  and  liasic  dykes  traversing  slates  and  quartzites 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Liake  Pend'Oreille,  Idaho,  is  accompanied 
by  notes  on  the  glaciation  of  the  area.  A  brief  description  of  the 
microscopic  features  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  appended. 

8.  "  Tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  Lake  Tanganyika."  By  Dr.  Robert 
Sieger.     Communicated  by  the  President. 

The  author  refers  to  Mr.  Carson's  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1892.  He  himself  believes  the  oscillation  of 
level  to  be  analogous  to  variations  reported  as  occurring  in  other 
African  lakes,  and  to  bo  due  to  climatic  change.  He  brings  forward 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  coincidence  of  change  of  level  and  climatic 
change,  but  does  not  believe  that  his  views  are  by  any  means  con- 
tradictr>ry  to  those  of  Mr.  Carson,  for  the  phenomena  may  be 
exp]aine<l  by  a  combination  of  the  influences  of  climate  with  those 
of  mechanical  agencies. 

9.  "On  Cheilostomatous  Bryozoa  from  the  Middle  Lias."  By 
Edwin  A.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  describes  some  forma  of  bryozoa  from  the  spinatns' 
zone  of  the  Middle  Lias  near  Banbury,  some  of  which  had  previously 
been  classed  with  the  Cyclostomata.  The  new  material  not  only 
shows  the  opercular  a[)orture  but  the  opercula  in  situ,  together  with 
appendages  and  supra-oral  ovicells  characteristic  of  tlie  Cheilo- 
stomata.  In  addition  he  has  also  found  giant  cells  (cistern  cells) 
of  form  quite  dissimilar  from  tlie  ordinary  zooecia  and  probably 
reproductive.  He  cites  M.  Jules  Haime  as  having  described  in  his 
m;igniflcent  monograpli  somewhat  similar  cells  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite ;  and  in  the  Oxfordshire  Great  Oolite  Bryozoa  Mr.  Walford 
has  found  cistern-cells  like  the  Lias  species  on  some  colonies  like 
Dittstopora.  Ho  contends  that  it  is  merely  the  acquisition  of  very 
well-preserved  material  wiiich  is  needed  to  show  the  necessity  of 
removal  of  many  such  species  to  the  Cheilostomata.  The  name 
Cisternophora  is  suggested  for  the  genus,  of  which  several  forms 
are  described. 

The  next  Ordinary   Meeting  of  the  SwVet'j   \\\\\  \i^  \\s^\  ^"^ 
WeJnescIaf,  November  8th,  1893. 
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AN  UNFAMILIAR  RAILWAY  DANGER. 
Sir, — In  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Griesbach,  C.I.E.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  which  appears  in  the  Records  of  that  Survey  for 
May,  1893,^  we  learn  that  both  lines  of  rails  of  the  frontier  section  of 
the  North- Western  Railway,  near  the  Station  of  Sanzal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Eojak  Range,  in  Baluchistan,  became  violently 
distorted  where  crossed  obliquely  by  a  line  of  fissure  which  was- 
caused  by  the  earthquake  of  the  20th  of  December  last.  The  first 
and  most  severe  shock  occurred  at  5.40  a.m.,  but  several  others 
recurred  at  frequent  intervals  during  that  day  and  the  two  following. 
Photograveur  illustrations  of  the  scene  showing  the  deflection  of  the 
rails,  as  well  as  a  plan  to  scale,  are  given,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  curvature  of  both  pairs  of  rails,  within  a  length  of  from 
80  to  40  feet,  shifted  them  more  than  the  width  of  the  track  in  each 
case,  the  curves  being  so  sharp  that  any  train  passing  along  the 
lines  in  the  dark,  or  without  the  occurrence  being  noticed  or  looked 
for,  must  have  been  wrecked.  Buildings  suffer  more  from  earth- 
quakes than  Railways,  still,  these  earth-movements  are  not  so  un- 
common that  Railway  Companies  should  neglect  the  hint  given  by 
the  occurrence.  A.  B.  W. 

THE    REV.    HENRY   HUGH    HIGGINS,    M.A. 

Born  28  January,  1814;  Died  2  July,  1893. 

The  City  of  Liverpool  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  its  intellectual 
life,  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  M.A.,  who  for  more 
than  forty  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest  communities  in  England. 

Bom  at  Turvey  Abbey,  Beds,  on  January  28,  1814,  he  entered 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1833,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1836.  He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1839,  and  devoted 
four  years  to  clerical  duty  in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  following  year  to  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Higgins  came 
to  reside  in  Liverpool  in  1842,  and  occupied  himself  with  more  con- 
genial educational  work,  being  made  Inspector  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Church  of  England  School  Society,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
in  1848,  though,  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  afterwards  Hon.  Treasurer, 
he  retained  connection  with  the  Society.  After  performing  other 
church  duties,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  County  Asylum, 
Hainhill,  in  1853,  which  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  1886.  A 
long  Eastern  tour  through  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  was  under- 
taken in  1848,  and  described  in  a  course  of  six  lectures  given  at 
the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  the  proceeds  of  which — 
amounting  to  £300 — Mr.  Higgins  generously  gave  to  the  School 
Society.  In  1876  he  accompanied  Mr.  Reginald  Cholmondeley  in 
his  steam  yacht,  the  '*  Argo,"  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
Mr.  Higgins  has  charmingly  described  in  a  small  12mo.  volume 
entitled  "Notes  by  a  Field  Naturalist  in  the  Western  Tropics." 
Valuable  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  now  interspersed 

I  This  paper  has  only  just  come  to  hand  since  the  writing  of  Mr.  C.  Bayison's 
■ii^^A-oa.  —  tfw^pp.  366-360.— Edit.  Geoi^.  "M.kq. 
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in  the  series  exhibited  in  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Museam,  resulted 
from  the  voyage.  This  Museum  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Higgins's 
labours.  For  a  long  series  of  years  he  has  acted  as  Chairmcm  of 
the  Museum  Sub-Committee  of  Management,  and  he  has  besides 
devoted  many  hours  weekly  to  the  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  collections  in  the  possession  of  the  city.  In  connection  with 
this  institution  Mr.  Higgins  is  the  author  of  three  useful  handbooks, 
viz. — a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Invertebrata,"  a  "  Museum  Memorandum 
Book,"  and  a  popular  pamphlet  entitled  '<  Museum  Talk/'  of  which 
more  than  25,000  copies  have  been  sold  at  a  nominal  price  in  the 
Museum  buildings.  He  has  also  published  an  essay  on  **  Museums 
of  Natural  History  "  (contributed  originally  to  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  which  is  replete  with  practical 
suggestions  on  museum  management  and  appliances.  "The  most 
important  function  of  a  museum,"  states  our  author  in  this  work, 
is  not  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  win  and  encourage  minds  to  get 
themselves  instructed  through  habits  of  observation."  One  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  in  the  Museum  is  a  fine  series  of  Coal 
Measure  fossils,  collected  by  Mr.  Higgins  himself  from  a  railway 
cutting  at  Bavenbead,  near  St.  Helens.  In  1880  he  was  fortunate 
in  securing  for  the  Museum  a  numerous  series  of  Cirripedes  col- 
lected in  the  "  Beagle  "  by  Charles  Darwin.  These  were  duplicates 
remaining  after  Mr.  Darwin  had  (as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Higgins)  made  the  British  Museum  collection  as  perfect  €is  he  could. 
The  system  of  circulating  boxes  of  museum  specimens  for  use  in 
schools  was  also  originated  by  him.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Mr.  Higgins  has  received  from  admirers  of  his  work  testimonials 
showing  how  greatly  his  labours  have  been  appreciated. 

Mr.  Higgins  founded,  in  the  year  1860,  the  Liverpool  Naturalists' 
Field  Club,  of  which  he  was  President  to  the  last ;  and  he  has  also 
occupied  the  presidential  chairs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
and  Microscopical  Societies  of  Liverpool.  His  contributions  to  the 
published  "  Transactions  "  of  these  Societies,  besides  those  of  other 
similar  associations,  have  been  exceedingly  numerous.  They  will  be 
found  conveniently  collected  in  three  8vo.  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  "Opuscula,"  in  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Liverpool.  The 
papers  contained  in  these  volumes  range  in  date  from  1855  to 
1887,  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  scientific  subjects  in  a  light  and 
pleasing,  yet  instructive  manner.  In  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Higgins 
is  a  true  exponent  of  the  "  poetry  of  science,"  which  is  far  too  often 
neglected  in  our  modern  haste  for  the  rapid  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge— so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

With  him  originated  the  idea  of  sending  out  preserved  specimens 
of  various  classes  of  creatures  to  form  the  subjects  of  lessons  in 
elementary  zoology  and  botany  for  schools.  This  commenced  in 
1884,  and  in  the  interval,  the  technical  education  scheme  having 
been  introduced,  these  specimens  have  been  found  exceedingly 
useful,  especially  as  every  one  of  them  bears  attached  a  few  short 
notes  indicating  the  outline  of  a  lesson  which  the  teacher  has  to 
prepare.  Proceeding  further  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Higgins  qaltA 
recently  projected  a  popular  mineral  collectioii  lo  ^Vo'w  \io\«  >(io^si'sj^ 
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dog  out  of  the  earth  are  rendered  iiaeM  to  man  by  being  paiied 
through  various  prooesseB.  Thus  iron  was  to  be  eeen  in  serenl 
stages,  from  the  ore  to  the  mannfaotared  artiole.  The  introdnotion 
of  mecshanical  models  into  the  oonrse  of  sdhool  lessons  was  also  one 
of  his  ideas,  and  this  was  admirably  oarried  out^  notably  by  the 
''model  dook **  (made  for  him  by  Mr.  George  Eodes,  olocKmi^er), 
which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  by  the  fingers, 
without  the  aid  of  tools.  This  olook  is  sent  to  the  elementaiy 
schools  whenever  required,  and  when  not  so  in  use  it  stands  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Museum.  He  also  strongly  advocated  the  nse  of 
the  lantern  and  limelight  in  illustrating  lectures  and  lessons. 

So  deeply  did  he  feel  the  importance  of  a  museum  as  an  institu- 
tion which  should  be  extended  and  rendered  as  complete  and  useful 
as  possible,  that  he  gladly  took  part  in  organising  the  Mnsenms' 
Association,  which  held  its  first  regular  meeting  in  Liverpool  in 
June,  1890,  and,  having  been  chosen  the  first  President,  he  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  having  dealt  vrith 
the  general  subject  of  natural  histoty  museums  and  their  appliances, 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  "  The  New  Knowledge."  "  As  members," 
he  said,  "of  our  museum  fellowship  we  are  bound  to  be  more  "or  less 
familiar  with  the  scientific  side  of  tlie  new  knowledge,  and  must 
have  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  it  has  brought  about«  It 
has  an  equally  potent  moral  side,  from  which  I  will  ask  you  to  con- 
sider an  inference  fraught  with  encouragemont  for  the  future.  Tlie 
new  knowledge  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  exalted  pro- 
ductions ever  brought  forth  in  poetry,  philosophy,  or  science  were 
not  obtained  otherwise  than  in  the  orderly  course  of  results  which 
had  gone  before.  Shakespeare  could  not  have  lived  100  years  before 
his  time.  His  life  was  not  a  miracle,  except  ns  having  its  share  in 
that  ever-energising  and  enduring  lifo-miracle  in  the  presence  of 
which  we  stand  silent  with  bowed  heads.  Galileo,  Bruno,  had  their 
times  prepared  for  them,  and  in  their  turn  prepared  the  way  for 
Faraday,  Agassi z,  Darwin.  Nor  is  there  in  our  own  days  even  the 
Vast  indication  of  an  approach  to  finality ;  gravitation,  electricity, 
life  are  unknown  essences.  In  biology  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
discoveries  still  exhibit  crudities  and  incompleteness  removing  them 
beyond  a  measurable  distance  from  perfection.  Were  they,  then, 
not  discoveries  ?  Assuredly  they  were ;  and  in  spite  of  all  im- 
perfections they  are  the  glory  of  our  times.  But  what  we  claim  for 
our  own  knowledge  we  must  grant  to  the  attainments  of  our  prede- 
cessors, admitting  freely  that  there  may  be  great  good  and  even  great 
glory  in  a  very  imperfect  stage  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  that  which  is 
best  fitted  for  its  environments.  This  we  have  been  slack  in  i>er- 
ceiving,  because  we  have  not  realised  how  vast,  how  unique  a  thing 
has  been  the  flow  of  knowledge  from  age  to  age.  Take  the  know- 
ledge of  any  age :  it  is  a  goal ;  it  has  been  tended  towards  and 
reached  by  the  efforts  and  successes  of  many  former  ages :  it  is  a 
terminus,  long  forecasted,  towards  which  the  steps  of  followers  have 
been  unconsciously  directed,  rendering  it  more  and  more  accessible 
«s  generations  came  and  went.'*  ^o  mxiciV  \\\l«t^«l  did  Mr.  Higgins 
manifest  in  the  succeBS  of  t\\e  lHu^e^mv^*  Ks^wsva^Awi  ^^  Ya  ^wv- 
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stantly  attended  its  meetings,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  and 
Mr.  Paden,  the  aoting  curator  at  the  William  Brown  Museum, 
should  prooeed  to  London  on  the  3rd  July  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  there,  commencing  on  Monday  evening.  This 
journey  was  agreed  upon  no  later  than  on  the  1st  July,  when,  after 
listening  to  Mr.  Best's  organ  recital,  Mr.  Higgins  crossed  over  to 
the  Museum,  as  was  his  usual  custom  almost  daily. 

The  officials  and  employes  at  the  Museum  and  Free  Library  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  death  with  profound  regret  Not  being  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  he  could  not  be  elected  chairman  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee,  but  some  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Museum  and  Mayer 
Collection,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  the  last.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  his  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Library 
Committee  when  books  new  or  old  came  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Higgins,  who  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  had  been  in  his 
usual  health  on  Sunday,  2nd  July,  and  proceeded  to  his  library,  as 
was  his  wont,  in  the  evening,  where  his  retirement  was  not  broken, 
and  was  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time,  but  on 
his  study  being  entered  about  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Higgins  was  found 
by  one  of  his  sons  sitting  at  his  writing-desk,  surrounded  as  usual 
with  his  books  and  papers,  but  quite  dead.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  seemed,  one  would  think,  an  appropriate  close  to  a  life 
the  remarkable  industry  and  activity  of  which  has  aided  so  largely 
in  the  advance  of  scientific  progress  and  educational  culture  and 
has  left  no  time  for  idleness.  It  was  known  to  the  family  that 
he  had  intended  to  proceed  on  Monday,  3rd  July,  to  London.,  to 
attend  the  Meeting  of  the  Museums'  Association,  at  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  On  a  Public  Museum  Series  of 
Minerals  arranged  in  aid  of  Technical  Education."  The  manuscript 
found  on  his  writing-desk  immediately  in  front  of  him  showed  that 
he  had  been  busily  engaged  on  that  very  work.  Several  folios  of 
it  had  been  written,  and  its  sudden  stoppage  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
indicated  that  the  attack  had  proved  at  once  fatal. 

With  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool  Mr. 
Higgins  had  been  connected  for  forty-six  years,  and  he  had  twice 
filled  office  as  its  President. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  also  intimately  identified  with  the  Naturalist's 
Field-club,  another  society  connected  with  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  he  had  been  its  President  for  many  years,  and  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  field  meetings.  He  was  also  identified  with  the 
Microscopical,  and  other  scientific  societies  held  in  Liverpool. 

On  the  death,  in  1885,  of  his  brother,  Charles  Longuet  Higgins, 
of  Turvey  Abbey  (the  "  Good  Layman  "  in  Dean  Burgon's  "  Lives 
of  Twelve  Good  Men  "),  Mr.  Higgins  succeeded  to  the  manor  of 
Turvey  and  the  family  estates  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 

Although  he  will  be  long  remembered  and  much  missed  in 
connection  with  the  societies  already  named,  the  work  which  he 
accomplished  in  connection  with  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  ov\ 
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the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  aboat  thirty-three 
years,  will  probably  in  future  years  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
moDoment  to  his  memory.  His  labours  in  leferen'oe  to  the  Mnseam 
commenced  really  about  seven  years  before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee,  in  November,  1859,  as  a  representatiTe  of  the  Derby 
Trustees,  his  scientific  knowledge,  of  which  the  lato  Sir  James 
Picton  had  a  very  high  opinion,  pointing  him  out  as  probably  the 
best-equipped  gentleman  in  Liverpool  to  assist  by  his  advice  in 
extending  the  scope  of  the  Institution,  which  was  then  at  its 
commencement,  and  which  has  since  become  so  famous.  His  labour 
in  the  Liverpool  Museum  for  the  past  forty  years  may  therefore  he 
truly  described  as  a  labour  of  love.  In  the  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  specimens  he  took  an  active  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
chief  curator,  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  the  two  officials  making  a 
general  division  of  the  work,  Mr.  Moore  attending  chiefly  to  the  verte- 
brates, and  Mr.  Higgins  to  the  invertebrates,  each  rendering  the 
other  the  most  ready  assistance,  and  working  in  perfect  harmony  to 
the  last,  Mr.  Moore  having  passed  away  only  a  few  months  aga 
With  an  eye  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  strictly  scientific  uses  of 
the  Museum,  Mr.  Higgins  conceived  the  idea  of  exhibiting  the 
specimens  in  so  simple  a  manner  that  people  of  ordinary  education 
could  appreciate  them,  and  to  that  end  he  compiled  the  well-known 
little  book  entitled  *'  Museum  Talk  about  Animals  which  have  no 
Bones,"  and  which  was  intended  and  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
'*  Visitors'  Companion "  to  the  Museum.  That  the  pamphlet  has 
become  popular  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  36,000  copies 
have  been  issued  in  six  editions. 

Rarely  could  anyone  retain,  as  Mr.  Higgins  did,  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  that  earnest  craving  for  increased  scientific  knowledge, 
combined  with  a  child-like  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  attracted  all  young  people  to 
him  from  far  and  wide. 

He  was  a  keen  musician,  and  his  love  of  harmony  pervaded  all 
his  scientific  pursuits,  and  added  a  charm  to  his  home-life,  and  to 
the  wider  circle  of  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  him  for  his 
many  personal  merits,  as  well  as  for  his  devotion  to  the  public  service. 

Errata  :   Geological  Magazine,  July,  1893. 

Readers  are  requested  to  make  the  following  corrections  in  Prof.  V.  Ball's  article 
on  "  Barren  Island." 

p.  290.     Note  1.,  for  Rhyticiros^  read  Ithyticerot, 
p.  291.    line  10,  for  **  Prince,"  read  **  Prine." 

In  re  "New  Classifications  of  the  Brachiopoda,"  Geolooical  Maoazikb,  July, 
p.  318,  third  line  from  bottom,  for  Ntotrematay  read  Protremata, 

The  Telotremata  originated  from  the  pentameroids  of  the  Protrtmata,  as  is  cor- 
rectly indicated  by  Mr.  .Schuchert  on  his  Table  V.  and  p.  145,  "American  Geologist," 
vol.  xi.  No.  3,  while  on  a  subsequent  page  (147)  he  states  "  The  Telotreniata  had 
their  origin  in  th(>  Ntotremata  *'  !  The  first  statements  are  correct,  but  the  fact  is 
the  ordiiijil  clmrnctcrs  eonverf^c  the  farther  we  go  back  in  geological  times,  and  what 
better  proof  can  wo  have  of  the  evolution  of  the  BrachiopodaP  Mr.  Chas.  Schuchert 
is  now  attached  to  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.C,  U.S.A. 

Agnes  Crane. 
On  p.  33G,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  **  Gygomatic,"  read  "Zygomatic." 
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§  1.  Introduction. 

Tn  1885  Dr.  C.  A.  Wliite.  F.C.G.S.,  Palaeontologist  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  supplied  me  with  some  of  the  siliceous  residue 
of  a  limestone  belonging  to  the  freshwater  Jurassic  Atlantosaurus- 
beds  in  Colorado,  from  which  several  casts  of  small  Ostracoda  were 
figured  and  described  in  the  Geological  Magazine,*  Dec.  III. 
Vol.  III.  April,  1886,  pp.  145-8,  PI.  IV.  Since  that  time  Dr.  White 
has  kindly  sent  me  somewhat  similar  material,  obtained  in  like 
manner,  by  dissolving  in  dilute  acid  pieces  of  an  impure  limestone, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Series,  from  Cokeville, 
a  hamlet  in  South- Western  Wyoming,  and  belongs  to  the  Bear- 
River  Formation.  The  Ostracoda  selected  are  figured  in  Plate  XV. 
Figs.  1-9,  11-13.  and  15.  These  casts  represent  the  whole  carapace 
in  many  if  not  all  instances. 

All  the  known  fossils  from  the  deposit  yielding  these  specimens. 
Dr.  Wliite  tells  me,  are  either  fresh- water  or  brackish- water  forms 
(none  marine).  Of  these  under  notice,  however,  Figs.  11  and  12 
belong  to  a  marine  genus.  Tlie  Chara,  occurring  abundantly 
with   these  fossils  from  S.-W.  Wyoming,  has  be^n  published  by 

»  Also  noticed  in  the  "Bulletin  U.S.  Geol.  Surre^;'  ^o.  7S,U%.'^,\%^^, 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Enowlton  (in  the  "  Botanical  Gazette,"  yoL  xviii.  p.  141, 
figs.  1-3),  as  Chara  Stantant.  It  has  much  of  the  appearance  of 
Borae  of  the  Chara  found  in  the  Oligocene  heds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Various  species  of  Pyrgidifera,  Corbula,  Unto,  Limnaa,  and  NeriUna, 
are  found  as  siliceous  casts  with  the  Chara. 

Dr.  White  has  also  sent  to  me  a  piece  of  shale  containing  Ostraooda 
with  their  tests  preserved,  hut  very  fragile;  this  specimen  was 
from  the  Montana  Formation,  near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
Series,  at  Coalville,  Utah,  about  40  miles  from  Salt-Lake  City. 
Some  examples  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  10,  14,  and  16,  belonging 
to  brackish-  or,  more  probably,  fresh-water  genera. 


Laramie  Formation. 


Upper 
Cbetacbous  •< 
Sb&ies. 


<^  Place  of  the  shale  from  Utah. 
Montana  Formation. 


Colorado  Formation. 


Bear-River  Formation.  I.^''^  »'  the  «)ecimens  obtamedby^MolTii« 

I  the  impure  limestone  from  S.-W.  Wyoming. 


Dakota  Formation. 


Some  of  the  specimens  from  S.-W.  Wyoming,  now  figured, 
remind  us  of  those  from  Colorado,  above-mentioned  ;  others  are 
different ;  but  nearly  all  appear  to  represent  either  freshwater  or 
estuarine  forms;  and  are  thus  in  accord  with  the  other  known 
fossils  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  from  which  they  have  come. 

The  selected  specimens  are  described  in  their  natural  order 
according  to  the  classification  of  the  Ostracoda. 

§  2.  Description  of  the  Species, 

I.  Cypris,  Muller,  1785. 

1.  Ctpris  Purbkokensis,  E.  Forbes.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  15a,  156. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xli.  188.5,   pp.  347-8,  pi.  9,  figs.  1-6. 
Length  'o,  height  -3,  thickness  '16  mm. 

Fig.  15a  is  referable  to  Cypris  PurheckensiSf  being  like  figs.  3-5  of 
those  figured  and  described  in  1885  (op.  ciL) ;  it  is,  therefore, 
evidently  equivalent  to  figs.  Ba,  6,  c,  PI.  IV.  Qeol.  Mag.  1886, 
p.  147,  illustrating  the  same  form  from  Colorado. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation  ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

II.  Cypridea,  Bosquet,  1852. 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xli.  1886,  p.  336. 

2.  Cypridea  tuberculata  (Sowerby,  op,  eit.  p.  842),  var. 
Wyomingensis,  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  5a,  6;  6a,  6. 

Fig.  6.  Length  -90,  height  -6,  thickness  -35  mm. 
Fig.  6.  1-05, -6, -4  mm. 

This  comes  very  near  to  Cypridea  tuberculata  (Sow.),  var.  adjuncta, 
Jones  {op.  cit,  p.  342,  PI.  VIII.  Figs.  22-24),  but  its  antero-dorsal 
angle  (anterior  hinge)  is  stronger,  giving  a  more  pronounced  slope 
to  the  dorsal  border ;  its  notch  and  hood  are  stronger ;  its  tubercles 
are  not  so  strong ;  the  valves  are  not  so  convex,  hence  the  edge- 
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view  is  narrower.  Some  few  iDdividuals  (figs.  6a,  6,  for  instance) 
have  a  strong  dorsal  depression  just  behind  the  front  hinge,  and 
a  deformatioa  of  the  an tero- ventral  border.  This  furrow  is  irregular ; 
but  the  largest  example  is  figured  here.  Sometimes  the  depression 
consists  of  two  narrow  sub- triangular  hollows.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  if  this  be  a  varietal  character,  or  the  result  of  accident  or 
disease. 

The  original  Cyjpridea  tubereulata  (Sowerby)  is  sub-quadrate  and 
relatively  shorter  and  thicker  than  either  var.  adjuncta  or  the  form 
under  notice.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  a  varietal 
name —  Wyomtngensis 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation  ;   Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

IIL  PoTAMooYPBis,  Brady,  1870. 

3.   POTAMOOYPBIS  AFFINIS,  sp.  uov.  PI.  XV.  Figs.  8a,  h. 
Length  *7,  height  *4,  thickness  *22  mm. 

Thia  is  not  far  distant  in  shape  from  Cytherideis  [?]  Marshii,^ 
Jones ;  but  it  is  more  oblong,  being  less  attenuate  posteriorly,  and 
has  not  so  great  a  lateral  convexity. 

Some  of  the  fossil  Ostracoda  formerly  referred  to  Cytherideis 
probably  belong  to  Potamocypris ;  and  I  think  that  C,  Marshii  and 
the  specimens  now  under  notice  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  genus.  I  propose  to  name  the  present  form  as  P.  affinis.  The 
species  of  this  genus  live  in  fresh  and  brackish  waters. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

4.  PoTAMOOYPBis  UNISULOATA,  Joncs.     PL  XV.  Figs.  10a,  b. 
Length  1*05,  height  '65,  thickness  '45  mm. 

The  "  Cytherideis  "  unisulcata,  Jones,  Monogr.  Tert.  Entom.,  Pal. 
See.  185G,  p.  48,  pi.  iv.  fig.  10,  and  Suppl.  Monogr.  1889,  p.  46,  was 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  species ;  but  (its  proposed  genus,  Cytherideis, 
having  been  revised  and  limited  by  G.  S.  Brady  and  A.  M.  Norman, 
1889)  its  right  place  is  in  Potamocypris.  To  this  P.  unisulcata  the 
present  species  aptly  coincides.  Its  transverse  furrow  is  at  first 
sight  a  differential  characteristic;  but  we  find  so  many  genera 
having  species  impressed  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  transverse 
furrow'  that  we  cannot  remove  this  form  from  Pontocypris  on 
account  of  that  feature. 

P.  unisulcata  occurs  in  the  green  shale  of  the  Osborn  Series,  Cliff 
End,'  Isle  of  Wight,  with  Candona  Forhcsii,  Jones,  also  Paludina, 
MelanopsiSy  Melania,  Lepidosteus  and  remains  of  Alligator. 

Fig.  10  is  from  the  Montana  Formation  ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

1  Geol.  Mao.  1886,  p.  147,  PI.  IV.  Figs.  6a,  3,  e, 

•  A  more  or  less  perfect  furrow  marks  the  valves  in  some  species  of  Ct/pris^  Ztmwt- 
cf/there,  Cythfridea^  Cythere,  Cytheroptemn^  Bythocythere,  Cytherella^  Cypridina. 
In  the  foregoing  the  sulcus  is  often  rare  and  always  irregular ;  but  it  holds  good, 
however,  more  detinitely  as  a  generic  character  in  the  Palieozoic  Entomis  and 
Entomidellay  although  partially  shown  in  some  contemporary  genera,  especially 
Frimitia. 

»  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  Isle  of  Wight,  2nd  edit.,  by  Reid  and  Strahan,  1889,  ^.160. 
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IV.  Candona,  Baird,  1846. 
5.  CaKDONA  8T7BRBNIFORMIS,  sp.  noT.     PI.  XV.  Fig.  14  a,  h. 

Len^b,  1*2,  height  *6,  thickness  *5  mm. 

Tills  approaches  the  female  form  of  Candona  KingsUii,  Brady  and 
Robertson  (see  Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soo.  ser.  2,  vol.  iv.  1889,  p.  102, 
pi.  ix.  figs.  19,  20),  in  shape;  but  it  is  relatively  fuller  in  the 
posterior  third. 

From  the  Montana  Formation ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

6.  Candona  subovata,  sp.  nov.     PL  XV.  Figs.  16a,  6. 

Length  1*2,  height  '65,  thickness  *6o  mm. 

Although  subovate,  almost  subreniform,  and  with  a  low  front,  its 
lateral  aspect  is  too  long  and  narrow  in  proportion,  and  its  edge 
view  too  thick  for  Cypris  incongruens,  Bamdohtf^  nor  has  it  the  slight, 
flattened  margin  of  that  form. 

So  also  it  is  not  unlike  Cypris 'i  Camhrica  (female),  Brady  and 
Robertson  (Ann.  Mag.  N.H.  ser.  4,  vol.  ix.  1872,  p.  55,  pi.  ii,  figs. 
3,  4),  except  that  it  is  fuller  at  the  middle  and  posterior  thirds,  and 
more  convex  at  the  sides,  so  that  in  the  broadly-lanceolate  edge 
view  the  anterior  extremity  is  not  so  sharp,  and  the  posterior  is 
quite  blunt 

Among  the  figures  of  Candona  Candida,  male  and  female,  and  its 
varieties,  shown  in  the  Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soc.  1889,  pi.  x.  figs.  14-23, 
figs.  18  and  19  (female)  are  somewhat  like  our  fig.  16,  but  rather 
less  plump,  not  so  convex  on  the  back,  and  too  sharp  at  the 
ends  in  the  edge  view.  Figs.  20  and  21,  except  that  they  project 
too  much  at  the  postero- ventral  region,  have  a  closer  resemblance  to 
fig.  16  than  the  foregoing;  and  1  think  it  most  probable  that  both 
fig.  14  and  fig.  16  are  referable  to  the  same  genus  (Candona),  but 
they  differ  specifically  from  any  that  I  know. 

From  the  Montana  Formation  ;   Ck)alville,  Utah. 

7.  Metaoypris  subcordata,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  2a,  6,  c. 

Length  *6,  height  35,  thickness  *5  mm. 

This  Metacypris  approaches  the  well-known  recent  3f.  cordata, 
Brady  and  Robertson,*  especially  the  female  form ;  but  the  trans- 
verse constriction  more  strongly  impresses  the  lateral  convexity,  the 
dorsal  region  in  each  valve  is  more  depressed  and  sloping,  and  the 
ventral  region  is  more  deeply  excavated.  The  surface  is  marked 
with  a  shallow,  irregular  pitting,  almost  a  reticulation. 

The  specific  name,  M,  subcordata,  is  applicable,  in  allusion  to  its 
recent  ally. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation  ;   Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

8.  Metaoypris  consobrina,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs,  la,  6,  e. 

Length  *45,  height  *2o,  thickness  *4  mm. 

This  is  evidently  a  Metacypris,  and  nearly  allied  to  both  M.  Forhesii, 

*  Magaz.  Ges.  nat.  Freunde  zu  Berlin,  II.  Quartal,  1808,  p.  86,  pi.  iii.  figs. 
19,  20;  also  Brady.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  362,  pi.  xxiii.  figs.  16-2*2. 

«  See  Trans.  R.  Dubl.  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  iv.  1889,  p.  123,  pi.  xir.  figs.  3-12,  for  latest 
notice,  by  Brady  and  Norman. 
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Jones,  and  M,  Bradyi,  Jones  (Gkol.  Mao.  1886,  PL  IV.  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2) ;  it  is,  however,  smaller,  relatively  shorter,  plumper,  and 
less  strongly  constricted  across  the  middle  than  M.  Bradyi;  and 
smaller,  longer  (relatively),  and  more  oblong  than  M,  Forbesii  ;  its 
transverse  salens,  also,  is  quite  medial,  and  not  at  the  anterior  third 
as  in  the  latter.  Being  thus  quite  distinct,  although  related,  it  may 
have  the  new  specific  name  of  3f.  eonaobrina.  The  surface  has  a 
shallow,  irregular  pitting. 
From  the  Bear-River  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

9.  Metaoypbis  ouneiformis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  3a,  6,  c. 

Length  *65,  height  *35,  thickness  *3  mm. 

Oblong ;  compressed  anteriorly,  convex  behind  ;  almost  straight 
on  the  parallel  dorsal  and  ventral  borders,  the  former  compressed 
and  sharp,  the  latter  deeply  sunken,  giving  a  sagittate  outline  to  the 
end  view  (Fig.  Sc.)  of  the  carapace,  whilst  the  dorsal  view  (Fig.  3b.) 
is  lanceolata.     The  ends  are  rather  obliquely,  and  une(|ually  rounded. 

Having  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  wedge,  this  species 
may  be  conveniently  termed  M.  cunei/ormis.  The  surface  does  not 
show  any  marking. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation  ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

10.  Metaoypbis  simplex,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  9  a,  6,  c. 

Length  *4,  height  '2,  thickness  '2  mm. 

Suboblong,  but  broader  (higher)  at  the  anterior  third  than  behind, 
both  ends  truncate;  the  front  slightly  oblique,  and  the  hinder  end 
gently  rounded.  The  valves  are  convex ;  edge  view,  acute  oval ; 
end  view,  broadly  cordate  (reversed). 

This  is  smaller,  less  truly  oblong,  and  more  uniformly  convex 
than  JIf.  cuneiformiSf  and  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  surface  is  faintly  reticulate. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation  ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

The  known  species  of  Metacypris  are : — 

Jf.  glutea  (Egger.).    Neues  Jahrh.  etc.  1858,  p.  408,  pi.  i.  fig.  6. 

M.  ttrangulato,^  Jones,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  ivi.  1866,  p.  187,  fig.  73. 

M.  eordata,  Brady  and  Robertson,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.   Flist.  ser.  4,  vol.  vi.  1870, 

p.  20,  pi.  vi.  figs.   1 — 9 ;    and  Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  iv.  1889, 

p.  123,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  3—12. 
Jf.  Forbeaiif  Jones,  and  var.  verrucosa,  Jones,   Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xli.  1885,  p.  345, 

pi.  viii.  figs.  11 — 13. 
If.  Bradyi,  Jones,  Geol.  Mao.  1886,  p,  146,  PI.  IV.  Fig.  2. 
Jf.  Whitex,  Jones,  loe.  eit.  Fig.  3. 
Jf.  Fittoni  (Mantell),  Jones  in  Prestwich's  **  Geology,"  vol.  ii.   1888,   p.    263, 

fig.  137a ;  and  Geol.  Mao.  1888,  p.  539. 

VI.  Cythere,  Miiller,  1785. 
11.  Cttherb  monticula,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  ISa,  6. 
Length  *6,  height  '35,  thickness  '6  mm. 

Looking  for  published  species  showing  definite  alliance  in  form 
to  this  specimen,  Limnicythere,  a  brackish  genus  presents  itself;  but 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  regarding  relationship  to  exist.     Cythere 

»  Cyptis  eoncuUata,  Jones,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  xvi.  1866,  p,  266,  fig.  3,  is  not  a 
MttaeyprtM  for  certain. 
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Clutha,  Brady,  Crosskey,  and  Robertson,^  wbiob  presents  variable 
aspects,  witb  its  irregular  mammillated  surface  and  subquadrate 
carapace,  is  decidedly  a  nearer  ally. 

In  our  specimen  the  valves  are  broad  (bigb)  in  front,  narrow  and 
Bubtruncate  behind,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  sloping  backwards, 
and  the  ventral  region  bears  a  definitely  sharp  ridge  (not  broad  and 
rounded  as  in  C.  Clutha)  for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  There  is  also 
a  central  tubercle  on  the  valve,  with  a  swelling  in  front  and  behind  it 

Differing  in  marked  features  from  the  other  species,  this  may  be 
designated  Cythere  montieula. 

From  the  Bear-Biver  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

YII.  Cythebidka,  Bosquet 

12.  Ctthbridka  tbunoata,  sp.  nov.     PL  XV.  Figs.  4a,  6. 
Length  *7,  height  *5,  thickness  '3  mm. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  Cypridean  hook  in  this  form,  though 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  possibly  truncate  form  of  Oypridea 
punctata '  (Forbes) ;  but  I  prefer  to  associate  it  with  Cytheridea.  Its 
subtrigonal  shape,  with  truncate  front,  and  oblique  posterior  end,  are 
characteristics.     Its  edge  view  is  narrow-oval. 

On  the  surface  is  visible  a  shallow  pitting,  looking  almost  like 
a  reticulation. 

From  the  Bear-Biver  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

13.  Cytheridea  tenuis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  7a,  6. 

Length  '6,  height  *25,  thickness  *2  mm. 

This  is  another  form  probably  belonging  to  Cytheridea.  The  cast 
(like  Fig.  4)  has  not  retained  (if  it  ever  had)  any  evidence  of  the 
Cypridean  beak-like  process  and  its  accompanying  notch.  It  has  a 
long  subtriangularly  ovate  shape,  like  that  of  many  different  kinds 
of  Ostracodes.  The  front  is  well  rounded ;  the  posterior  rounded, 
but  narrow ;  the  ventral  border  is  straight ;  the  dorsal  elliptical, 
and  most  convex  at  the  anterior  hinge,  as  in  many  of  the  Cytherida, 
The  surface  shows  some  slight  tuberculation. 

From  the  Bear-Biver  Formation  ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

VIII.  Cythbridkis,  Jones,  1857 ;  and  Brady  and  Norman,  1889. 

14.  Cythbridris  ^qualis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XV.  Figs.  11a,  6. 
Length  *6,  height  *25,  thickness  '4  mm. 

It  is  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  place  this  form  among  fresh- 
water and  brackish  Ostracoda.  The  Cypridopsis  villosa  (Jurine),  as 
defined  by  Brady,  has  a  narrow  and  curved  carapace,  but  more  arched 
on  the  back  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than  Fig.  11.  The  genus 
Cytherideisy  of  which  only  marine  forms  are  known,  offers  a  more 
convenient  asylum  for  this  narrow,  curved  carapace  with  the  ends 
equally  rounded,  but  with  an  anterior  compression  of  the  valves 

*  Monogr.  Post-Tert  Entom.,  Pal.  Soc.,  and  more  lately  treated  of  by  Brady  and 
Norman  in  Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soc,  n.s.,  toI.  iv.  1889,  p.  145,  pi.  xiv.  ngs.  2&-27 ; 
uiid  pi.  xviii.  figs.  25  and  26. 

'  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xli.  1885,  p.  357,  pi.  viii.  figs.  1-8. 
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(Fig.  11a.),  giTing  a  sbarp-lanceolate  edge  view  (Fig.  116.).     In 
this  case  Cytherideia  gracilis  (Reuss)   and  C.  botellina  (Jones)  are 
among  its  nearest  allies ;  but  neither  of  them  matches  it  exactly. 
I  propose  to  name  it  C,  mqualis. 
From  the  Bear-River  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

15.  Ctthbridkis  impressa,  sp.  nov.    PL  XV.  Fig^  12ay  h. 
Length  '6,  height  *26,  thickness  *17  mm. 

A  narrow  and  carved  carapace  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout 
except  where  constricted  with  a  broad  and  shallow  impression  in 
the  middle  of  the  ventral  region. 

From  the  Bear-River  Formation ;  Cokeville,  S.-W.  Wyoming. 

EXPLANATION   OP  PLATE  XV. 

All  the  figures  magnified  20  diameters. 

Fio.    1.  MgtacyprU  eontohrina,  sp.  nov.;  a,  carapace,  left  valve  shown;  b,  edge 

view ;  tf,  end  view. 
2.  ntbeordataf  sp.  nov.;    a,  left  valve  shown;    b,  edge  view; 

Cf  end  view. 
8.  cuneiformiif  sp.  nov.;   a,  right  valve  shown;  b,  edge  view; 

Cf  end  view. 
4.  Cytheridea  truneata^  sp.  nov. ;  a,  left  valve  shown ;  b^  ventral  edge. 
6.  Cypridea  tubereulata  (Sow.),  var.   fTyominyetmi,  nov.  ;   a,   right  valve 

shown  ;  b,  ventral  edge. 

6.  The  same ;  a,  left  valve  shown ;  b^  ventral  edge. 

7.  Cytheridea  tenuit,  sp.  nov. ;  a,  left  valve  shown ;  b,  edge  view. 

8.  Potamoeyprie  ajinie,  sp.  nov. ;  a,  right  valve  shown ;  b^  ventral  edge. 

9.  Metaeyprie  simplex,  sp.  nov. ;    a,   right  valve  shown ;    b,   edge  view ; 
et  end  view. 

10.  Potamoeyprie  unituleata,  Jones ;  a,  left  valve ;  i,  edge  view. 

11.  Cytherideie  aqualie,  sp.  nov. ;  a,  carapace,  left  valve  shown ;  b,  edge  view. 

12.  — ^— .  impreseay  sp.  nov. ;  a,  right  valve  shown ;  b.  edge  view. 

13.  Cy there  montieula,  sp.  nov. ;  a,  left  valve  shown ;  b,  ventral  view. 

14.  Candana  eubreniformiet  sp.  nov. ;  a,  right  valve ;  d,  ed^  view. 

15.  Cyprit  Purbeekeneie,  £.  Forbes;  a,  carapace,  right  valve  shown;  by  edge  view. 

16.  Candona  eubovata,  sp.  nov. ;  a,  right  valve  shown ;  by  edge  view. 
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IL — The  Evolution  of  the  Ambbioan  Tapir. 

By  Chaklbs  Eabls,  B.Sc, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

THE  genus  Tapirus  of  all  the  recent  Ungulata,  is  the  most  dis- 
continuous in  its  distribution  over  the  Earth's  surface. 
Wallace,  in  his  great  work  on  the  **  Qeographical  distribution  of 
Animals,"  in  referring  to  extinct  Tapirs,  remarks :  *'  the  singular 
distribution  of  the  living  species  is  thus  explained,  since  we  see 
that  they  are  an  old  world  group,  which  only  entered  the 
American  continent  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.*'  He  reaches 
this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  his  work  was  written 
(1876)  the  only  known  remains  of  the  Tapiridaa  in  America  were 
from  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits. 

Our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  increased  as  regards  fossil  tapirs 
in  America  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  discovery  of  the  genus 
Protapirus  of  Filhol,  by  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Western 
Dakota,  has  added  another  very  important  link  in  the  phylogeny  of 
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the  Amerioaa  Tapir.  This  ditocnrefy  plaoat  the  origiii  of  Ae  Tapir 
in  America  on  a  level  ■kratignphtoally  with  one  of  the  apeoiea  of 
ProtapiruM  in  Europe.  We  ahall  tliereforo  ezpeot  that  farther 
discovery  will  perhaps  prove  the  existence  of  the  true  Tapir  in 
America,  earlier  than  the  Oreodon  beds  of  the  White  Biver  Miocene. 

Many  authors  have  attempted  tp  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  the  Tapir  in  America.  Professor  Marsh  ^  in  1877  held  the  view 
that  the  genus  called  by  him  HdaleteB^  was  the  anoestor  of  the  true 
Tapir.  Professor  Scott*  followed  Maxsh  in  deriving  the  Tapir  from 
HeialeUi  (Dewmatotkerinm). 

Prof.  Cope*  was  the  first  investigator  to  recognise  that  in  the 
Wasatch  and  overlying  Wind  Biver  beds,  two  types  of  Ti^piroid 
superior  molars  were  alnady  then  evolved.  In  the  one,  Sjfsfoaiodes, 
both  external  lobes  are  conical,  and  in  the  other  Hepiodom^  the 
postero-extemal  lobe  is  concave.  This  point  is  of  great  importance 
as  shown  by  Profl  Osbom  in  tracing  the  ancestral  history  of  thess 
Perissodaotyla.  Prof.  Osbom*  in  the  "Uinta  Mammalia"  re- 
moved HdaUUB  from  the  line  leading  to  the  true  Tapirs,  and  placed 
Systemodan  as  the  aiem  form  of  the  latter.  Later,  Prof  Osbom' 
explained  more  fully  his  reasons  for  removing  Hetaletes  from  the 
Tapir  line,  and  in  this  paper  characterized  the  form  of  the  8iii>erior 
molars  in  the  three  Tapiroid  phyla  of  the  Eocene. 

The  recent  discovery  of  Protaptrus  in  America  shows  that  this 
genus  was  represented  by  two  species,  one  derived  from  a  division 
of  the  White  River  Miocene  (Oreodon  beds),  lower  than  the  other 
(Protoceras  beds).  If  we  carefully  compare  the  species  of  Protapirui 
figured  by  M.  Filhol*  with  those  found  in  America'  we  will  find 
a  remarkably  close  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  their  teeth,  and 
in  fact  it  is  quite  difficult  to  separate  the  Protapirui  obliquideriM  from 
the  P.  Douvillei  of  St.  Gerand-le-Puy. 

In  studying  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Tapirs  in  the  Eocene  of 
America,  we  observe  certain  differences  in  their  foot-structure,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  premolar  teeth.  These  characters  differentiate 
the  early  Tapirs  from  the  later  or  true  Tapirs.  We  notice  first, 
that  the  earliest  known  Tapiroid,  namely  Systemodon,  has  the  pre- 
molars less  complex  in  structure  than  the  true  molars,  and  only  the 
third  and  fourth  superior  premolars  in  this  genus  have  internal 
cones.  The  upper  true  molars  consist  of  two  conical  external  lobes, 
which  are  of  equal  length  transversely.  This  is  a  very  important 
character  in  diagnosing  the  early  Tapiridas  from  the  Khinocerotidaa. 

^  0.  C.  Marsh,  Introduction  and  succession  of  Vertebrate  Life  in  America, 
delivered  before  the  American  Association  nt  Nashville,  1877. 

'  W.  B.  Scott.  On  Desmatotherium  and  DUopftodon,  two  new  Eocene  Lopbiodonti, 
Bull.  Princeton  College.  1883.  p.  46. 

»  E.  D.  Cope,  The  Perissodactyla,  American  Naturalist,  1888,  p.  990. 

•  W.  B.  Scott  and  H.  F.  Osbom,  The  Mammalia  of  the  Uinta  Formation,  Trans. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1889,  p.  623. 

*  II.  F.  Osbom  and  J.  L.  Wortman,  Fossil  Mammals  of  the  Wasatch  and  Wind 
Biver  Beds,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  1892,  p.  124. 

«  n.  Filhol,  Reserches  but  les  Phosphorites  du  Quercj,  1877,  p.  351. 

^  Ibid.f  ObserTations  sur  Ic  mcmoire  de  M.  Cope,  etc.,  Ann.  Sci.  GeoL  vol.  zviL 
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In  the  latter  groap,  the  postero-extemal  cone  of  the  upper  molars  in 
later  forms  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  and  become  concave.  The 
upper  molars  of  Systemodon  are  provided  with  two  complete 
transverse  crests  and  there  is  a  large  antero-external  cingular  cusp. 
The  lower  series  of  teeth  in  Systemodon  exhibit  an  interval  or 
diastema  behind  the  first  premolar.  This  tooth  is  placed,  however, 
close  to  the  canine,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  character  typical  of 
the  early  Tapirs.  The  fourth  inferior  premolar  in  Systemodon  is 
simpler  in  sttucture  than  a  true  molar;  it  has,  however,  two  anterior 
cusps  and  a  low  heel.  The  latter  is  unprovided  with  a  postero- 
internal cusp. 

In  the  further  evolution  of  the  Tapir  this  is  the  tooth  which  becomes 
molariform  in  structure.  The  last  lower  molar  of  Systemodon,  like 
all  the  Eocene  Tapirs,  has  a  large  third  lobe.  This  character,  and 
the  less  complexity  of  the  premolars,  sharply  divides  the  Lower 
Eocene  Tapirs  in  America  from  their  Miocene  descendants.  Wortman 
and  Earle  *  have  lately  shown  it  is  probable  that  Systemodon  had 
a  rudiment  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  on  the  hind  foot.  In  the  con- 
temporary genus  Hyracotherium  of  the  Wasatch,  this  metapodial  had 
disappeared.  As  far  as  vertebrate  palsBontoIogy  has  progressed  in 
regard  to  the  fauna  of  the  Wasatch  Eocene,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  genus  Systemodon  may  be  considered  as  standing  in  ancestral 
relations  to  both  the  Tapiridss  and  Rhinocerotidss. 

In  the  Wind  River  beds  of  America  we  meet  with  the  genus 
Heptodon,  This  form  has  a  superior  molar  indicating  that  it  is  off 
the  line  leading  to  the  true  Tapirs ;  the  postero-external  cusp  has 
become  concave,  and  reminds  one  of  that  occurring  in  the  genus 
Hyrachyus,  Heptodon  is  considered  by  Prof.  Osbom  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  Helaletes  of  the  Middle  Eocene.  The  Heptodon- Helaletes^ 
Colodon  line  was  a  phylum  of  the  Perissodactyla,  contemporary 
with  the  Systemodon-Isectolophus-Protapirus  line,  but  leading  to  a 
form  (^Colodon)  more  specialized  than  Protnpirus.  Colodon  has 
lost  the  outer  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fifth  digit  of  the 
manus  is  much  smaller  than  in  Protapirus, 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  representative  of  the  true  Tapir  line 
discovered  in  the  Wind  River  beds  of  America.  In  the  Bridger  we 
find  the  genus  heciolophuSf  which  should  probably  be  placed  in 
the  line  leading  to  the  Tapir.  The  dentition  of  this  genus  is  not 
yet  fully  known,  especially  the  species  from  the  Uinta.  In  IsectO' 
lophns  latidens  the  third  superior  premolar  has  two  internal  cones, 
but  the  fourth  tooth  of  this  series  is  still  simple  in  structure,  like 
that  of  Systemodon,  The  true  molars  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
latter  genus.  The  structure  of  the  last  inferior  premolar  of  I.  latidens 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  nearly  molariform.  The  lower 
true  molars  show  little  advance  over  those  of  Systemodon ;  the  last 
lower  molar  still  retains  the  large  third  lobe. 

Referring  to  the  Uinta  Tapir,  namely,  Isectolophus  anneciens,  we 
notice  in  this  species  that  the  external  face  of  the  upper  molars  is 

W.  L.  Wortman  and  Charles  Earle,   Ancestors  of  the  Tapir  from  the  Lower 
Miocene  of  Dakota,  Bull.  Amer.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.  July,  1893. 
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more  oblique  ihan  in  the  Waattich  Tipur,  tbe  lait  lower  Diemolir^  ii 
nearly  tranaformed  into  the  oomplezity  of  a  molar.  The  laat  inferior 
true  molar  in  tide  apedea  ia  UIm  that  of  the  L  UMdtmB  in  having  a 
large  third  lobe.  Until  the  atmotare  of  the  upper  jpremolan  ia 
known  in  the  L  aaMCletu,  we  oannot  aay  with  oertainty  whether 
this  form  led  to  the  true  T^ir. 

The  atruoture  of  the  manua  in  ludMofiim  oiMeefaia  ia  of  great 
interest,  and  illuatratea  the  email  bhange  whidh  the  foot  of  the  Tapir 
has  undergone  ainoe  the  Upper  Eooene.  Thia  apeoiea  haa  four  wiall 
developed  toea  on  the  anterior  foot,  and  the  fi&  toe  ia  larger  in 
oomparison  with  the  aiae  of  the  tiiird  than  in  the  reoent  Tapir. 
The  upper  and  middle  element  of  the  oarpna,  the  lunar  bone,  haa 
two  nearly  equal  distal  artioular  faoea ;  thia  oharaoter  of  the  lunar 
showing  that  the  four  digita  of  the  manua  are  more  nearly  equal  in 
size  than  in  modem  typea. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  foot  atruoture  of  the  odd-toed  Ungulates 
or  Perissodaotylea  with  the  redaotion  of  the  toea,  there  haa  been 
a  oonoomitant  displaoement  of  the  oarpal  and  tarsal  elementa.  For 
example,  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  Ungulatea,  the  genus 
FKenaeodus,  has  these  elements  arranged  one  above  the  other,  the 
aerial  order  as  it  is  called,  and  oo-oi-dinated  with  this  strncture  is 
the  presence  of  five  well-developed  digits  on  each  foot  In  all  the 
known  species  of  the  Tapir,  however,  there  has  taken  place  a  high 
degree  of  displacement  We  have  observed*  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  foot  structure  of  two  species  of  recent  Tapir,  bnt  all  the 
modern  forms  are  more  specialized  in  this  respect  than  their  Eocene 
ancestors.  The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  relations  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  in  the  evolution  of  the  Tapir  series,  is  the  change  in 
extent  of  articulation  between  the  lunar  and  magnum,  and  the  lunar 
and  unciform.  In  the  more  specialized  forms  the  anterior  articu- 
lation between  the  lunar  and  magnum  is  shut  off  entirely ;  these 
relations  are  connected  with  the  reduced  size  of  the  fifth  toe,  and 
as  a  result  the  lunar  comes  to  have  a  large  articulation  with  the 
external  and  inferior  bone  of  the  carpus,  the  unciform.  These 
morphological  characters  are  extremely  important  in  tracing  out  the 
phylogeny  of  the  Perissodactyla. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  Tapir  in 
America  between  the  Upper  Eocene  and  the  middle  layer  of  the 
White  River  Miocene;  in  Europe  this  record  is  more  complete  than 
in  America.  The  earliest  known  species  of  Protapirua  from  America 
is  the  P.  simplex  from  the  middle  layer,  or  Oreodon  beds  of  the 
White  River  formation.  The  only  known  remains  of  this  species 
are  the  superior  premolars  and  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is 
of  surprising  interest  to  find  a  Perissodactyle  so  high  up  as  tbe 
White  River  beds,  having  premolars  so  simple  in  structure.  In  all 
the  other  Perissodactyla  of  this  epoch  the  premolars  have  become 
as  complex  as  the  true  molars.  In  P.  simplex  the  internal  lobes  of 
the  superior  premolars  are    absolutely   simple  in  structure,   and 

»  Charles  Earle,  Some  points  in  the  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Tapir,  Science^ 
Much,  1893, 
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consist  of  only  a  single  internal  cone.  This  species  is  nearly  as 
large  as  its  successor  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  Lower  Miocene. 

The  best  known  American  species  of  Protapirus  is  the  P.  ohliqui' 
dens  from  the  Protoceras  beds  of  the  Lower  Miocene.  This  species 
is  represented  in  the  American  Museam  Collection  by  the  upper 
and  lower  dentition,  and  a  finely-preserved  manus.  The  comparison 
of  the  upper  premolars  of  P.  simplex  with  those  of  P.  obliquiden$ 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  internal  cones  of  these  teeth  in  the  latter 
species  are  in  a  transition  stage  of  development,  and  are  intermediate 
in  structure  between  those  of  the  earliest  species  of  Protapirus,  viz. 
P.  simplex  and  the  recent  Tapir.  In  the  genus  Tapirus  the  last 
three  superior  premolars  are  truly  molariform,  and  consist  of  two 
external  cones  and  two  complete  transverse  crests ;  the  latter  being 
entirely  separated  internally.  Now  in  P.  obliquidens  the  internal 
cones  of  these  teeth  are  deeply  bilobed  at  their  summits,  especially 
the  last  two  of  the  series ;  the  anterior  crest  is  well  marked,  but  the 
posterior  less  so.  It  is  interesting,  from  a  phylogenetic  point  of 
view,  to  notice  that  the  anterior  crest  of  the  premolars  in  the 
Tapiridsd  is  the  first  to  be.  developed,  and  later  the  posterior  appears 
by  an  elongation  transversely  of  the  posterior  intermediate  tubercle. 

The  characte'rs  of  the  upper  true  molars  of  Protapirus  obliquidens 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Tapirus ;  their  peculiarity  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  external  lobes  and  also  of  the  posterior  crest 
The  lower  jaw  of  the  American  Lower  Miocene  Tapir  is  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Brazilian  Tapir.  The  inferior  premolars,  like 
the  upper,  are  simpler  in  structure  than  those  of  the  recent  Tapir ; 
this  applies  especially  to  the  posterior  crest,  which  is  undeveloped. 
We  find  that  the  last  lower  true  molar  has  lost  the  large  third  lobe 
so  characteristic  of  the  £ooene  Tapirs  of  America. 

The  foot  structure  of  the  American  species  of  Protapirus  shows 
that  it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  recent  form.  In  contrast  with 
the  Brazilian  Tapir  we  notice  the  greater  size  of  the  fifth  toe  in 
comparison  with  the  middle  digit  The  elements  of  the  carpus  are 
much  displaced  in  Protapirus,  and  only  differ  from  the  recent  Tapir 
in  their  rather  more  elongated  form. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  Protapirus  in  the  Lower  Miooene  of 
America  is  the  genus  Colodon  (Mesotapirus,  S.  &  0.).  This  Tapiroid 
resembles  Protapirus  somewhat  in  the  structure  of  its  teeth,  but  in 
the  lower  jaw  the  external  incisor  is  absent.  We  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish between  the  true  l*apirs  and  the  pseudo-Tapirs  of  the  Lower 
Miocene  by  the  form  of  the  postero-extemal  lobe  of  the  superior 
molars,  as  already  described.  The  structure  of  the  manus  of  Colodon 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Protapirus.  In  the  former  genus 
the  fifth  digit  is  very  small,  and  there  is  some  enlargement  of  the 
middle  digit  In  fact  the  structure  of  the  manus  in  this  genus 
proves  that  it  was  tending  towards  monodactylism ;  this  is  also 
shown  from  the  reduced  size  of  the  ulna  as  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  radius.  Phylogenetically  Colodon  is  now  considered  to  be 
the  outcome  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Bridger  (Eocene)  genus  Helaletes, 

In  Tapiravtfs,  Marsh,  from  the  Pliocene  the  last  two  premolars 
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are  as  complex  as  the  molars.  Prof.  Marsh  oonsidefFi  this  fonn 
closely  related  to  the  recent  Tapir  and  standing  in  anoestrml  relatioa- 
ship  to  it. 

The  distrihution  of  the  genus  Tapims  in  Post- Pliocene  times  in 
America  appears  to  have  been  very  general,  and  remains  of  Tapirs 
are  recorded  from  many  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  summarize  the  following  points  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Tapir,  and  the  relationship  between  the  American 
and  European  species  of  Frotaptrus :  1.  True  Tapirs  make  their  fint 
appearance  in  America  in  the  Lower  or  White  River  Miocene;  this 
formation  is  higher  stratigraphically  than  that  in  which  Protapiru 
(P.  pr%$cu8)  occurs  in  Europe.' 

2.  The  American  species,  Protapinu  ohUquidens,  is  in  aboat  the 
same  stage  in  the  evolution  of  its  premolars  as  that  of  the  P.  DowHUi, 
from  St  Q6raud-le-Puy  in  France. 

3.  Protapirus  priaetis  of  the  Phosphorites  is  a  much  higher 
developed  type  than  its  probable  contemporary  in  America,  namely, 
Isectohphua  annectens, 

4.  In  contrast  with  the  other  Perissodaetyla  of  the  White  River 
formation,  the  premolar  teeth  of  Protapirus  are  simple  in  structure, 
and  have  not  assumed  the  pattern  of  the  true  molars  as  in  the 
recent  Tapir. 

5.  We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Filhol,  that  the  genus  Protapirus  is 
the  same  as  the  American  genus  Hyrachyus.  We  believe  these 
genera  are  entirely  distinct. 

III. — The  Pbb-Cambrian  Rocks  or  Walks.* 
By  Hbnry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  the  Pre-Cambrian  Rocks  of  the  British  Isles 
in  the  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  i.,  No.  1,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
makes  the  following  statement :  **  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  now 
any  doubt  that  small  tracts  of  gneiss,  quite  comparable  in  lithological 
character  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian  rocks  of  the  North- West  of 
Scotland,  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  few  places  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  the  heart  of  Anglesey,  for  example,  a  tract  of  such  rocks  presents 
some  striking  external  or  scenic  resemblance  to  the  characteristio 
types  of  ground  where  the  oldest  gneiss  forms  the  surface  in  Scot- 
land and  the  West  of  Ireland."  To  those  who  have  followed  the 
controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  thirty  years  between 
the  chiefs  of  the  British  Geological  Survey  and  some  geologists  who 
have  been  working  amongst  the  rocks  in  Wales,  the  importanoe  of 
the  above  admission  will  be  readily  apparent ;  but  as  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  be  unable  to  realize  what  such  an  admission  means 
in  showing  geological  progress  in  unravelling  the  history  of  the 
older  rocks  in  Wales  during  the  past  thirty  years,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results  obtained  may  possibly  be  considered  useful.  It  is 
now  twenty-nine  years  since  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  Salter  (at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1864)  that  during  researches 

'  ^  Paper  communicated  to  the  Geological  Congress,  Chicago,  Anguat,  1893. 
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carried  on  by  him  in  oonjunotion  with  myself  at  St.  Davids,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  we  had  found  "  that  the  mass  of  igneous  rock  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  St.  Davids  peninsula,  and  which  supports, 
without  penetrating  them,  the  shallow  water  accumulations  of  the 
older  Cambrian  around  it,"  was  a  ''  part  of  the  old  Pre-Cambrian 
land,"  and  that  **  as  the  purple  rooks,  sandstones,  and  slates  of  the 
whole  Lower  Cambrian  division  are  thrown  up  at  high  angles,  all 
but  vertical  on  either  flank  of  this  mass,  which  forms  the  axis  of 
the  whole  country,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  studying  its  behaviour  in 
contact  with  the  Cambrians."  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  **  if  it 
were  an  intrusive  trap  of  later  date  it  would  penetrate  them  here 
and  there,  or  at  least  alter  them  at  the  point  of  contact  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  the  boundary  can  be  seen,  steatitio  and  felspathio 
schists  unaltered,  and  beds  of  thick  conglomerate  mark  the  line  and 
are  often  very  conspicuous.  These  conglomerates  of  quartz  rock, 
jasper,  felstone,  eto.,  may  or  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  are  traceable  along  the  south  and 
north  sides  of  the  trap  region,  and  are  followed  by  sandstones  of 
various  degrees  of  coarseness,  but  indicating  by  the  ripple-mark,  as 
well  as  the  coarse  material,  that  they  were  accumulated  in  shallow 
water ;  and  as  we  know  that  pebbles  often  as  large  as  swans'  eggs, 
are  not  carried  far  out  to  sea,  but  mark  either  a  submarine  shoal  or 
a  coast-line,  we  are  compelled  to  assign  them  to  a  source  near  at 
hand."^  The  above  remarks  (Brit  Assoc.  Report  and  Gbol.  Mao. 
1864)  were  written  as  already  stated  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and 
the  evidence  since  obtained  has  confirmed  in  a  marked  degree  the 
main  conclusions  we  then  arrived  at.  The  great  mass  referred  to 
was  then,  and  still  remains,  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Qeologieal 
Survey  as  syenite  and  felstone,  chiefly  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The 
view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter  and  myself  that  it  was  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  age  was,  as  is  well-known,  most  strongly  opposed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  period  they 

1  The  basal  Cambrian  conglomerates  at  St  Davids,  which  in  places  are  over  a 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  often  contain  Tery  laree  pebbles.  This  day  (Aug.  17tb)  I 
measured  two  well-rounded  blocks  at  the  base  oi  the  conglomerate  where  it  rests  on 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  Pebidian  strata  at  Whitesand  Bay,  which  gave  the  follow** 
ing  dimensions : — 

Quartzite  pebble  with  a  slightly  purplish  tinge,  18  inches  in  length,  12  in  width, 
and  9  in  thickness.  Quite  near  to  the  above  was  a  well-rolled  block  of  vein  quartz, 
17  inches  in  length,  16  in  width,  and  11  in  thickness.  On  the  same  face  dozens  of 
pebbles  6  to  8  inches  across  were  also  visible ;  and  amongst  them  were  numerous 
somewhat  smaller  nebbles  of  slaty  and  compact  volcanic  ash,  porcellanite,  schistose 
felstone,  etc,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  the  underlying  Pebidian 
rocks.  The  enormous  quantity  of  quartzite,  and  the  frequent  presence  of  fragments 
of  quartzose  schists,  in  the  conglomerate  prove  clearly  that  there  must  be  a  nidden 
ridge  of  such  rocks  (Arvonian)  near  at  hand.  The  (^uartz-grains  and  bits  of  felspar 
which  formed  these  qnartzites  and  schists  were  pnmarily  derived  fram  Granitoid 
rocks  (Dimetian),  such  as  are  now  seen  at  St.  Davids,  and  on  the  coast  at  Poulthikey. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  showing  the  marked  unconformity  on  the  Pebidian,  these 
conglomerates  yield  indisputable  proof  of  the  exposure  of  three  Pre- Cambrian  groups 
in  the  St.  Davids  area  when  they  were  deposited.  No  amount  of  ingenious  argu- 
ment can  alter  these  facts,  and  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  desire  to 
reach  it. 
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have  persiBtently  denied  that  there  were  any  Pre-Cambrian  rooks  in 
Wales.  Further  researches  in  other  districts  in  Pembrokeahire  and 
in  North  Wales  enabled  me  to  announce  that  there  was  evidence  to 
show  that  several  other  great  masses  of  igneous  rocks  shown  on 
the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  intrusive  in  Cambrian  and 
Lower  Silurian  strata,  were  in  reality  portions  of  a  Pre-Cambrian 
land  which  had  been  forced  up  by  great  earth  movements  and  after- 
wards exposed  to  view  by  denuding  agencies.  This  mass  at  St 
Davids  and  others  of  a  like  nature  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire 
had  been  credited  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  with  producing  marked 
metamorphic  changes  in  the  rocks  which  surrounded  them,  so  that 
large  areas  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  were  coloured  as 
metamorphosed  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata.  These  so-called 
metamorphosed  rocks,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  I  was  able 
subsequently  to  show  to  be  mainly  volcanic  rocks  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age.  The  igneous  rocks  in  Wales,  which  are  now  admitted  to  be 
of  Pre-Cambrian  age  by  the  majority  of  the  geologists  who  have 
examined  them,  are  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  maps  either 
as  syenite,  granite,  felstone  or  felspathic  porphyry.  These  masses, 
subsequent  to  their  consolidation,  have  been  freely  traversed  by 
dykes  of  acid  and  basic  igneous  rocks,  and  the  signs  of  alteration 
which  are  occasionally  seen  are  due  to  contact  with  these  dykes. 
Some  of  the  dykes  are  undoubtedly  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  and  they 
show  clear  indications  of  having  suffered  from  the  movements  which 
affected  the  rocks  in  Pre-Cambrian  times ;  others  are  of  more  recent 
date,  and  traverse  both  the  Pre-Cambrian  and  the  overlying  series. 
Igneous  rocks  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  some  of  the  masses 
now  classed  as  of  Pre-Cambrian  age  may  be  recognized  here  and 
there  as  having  been  intruded  into  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian 
strata ;  but  these  do  not  show  evidence  of  having  been  crushed  or 
foliated  to  anything  like  so  marked  a  degree  as  the  similar  rocks  of 
Pre-Cambrian  age.  To  the  granitoid  rocks  (massive  and  gneissose), 
in  the  year  1877,  I  gave  the  name  "  Dimetian,"  and  I  classed  them 
as  the  oldest  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Wales.  They  are  in 
fact  the  rocks  which  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  now  says  are  "quite 
comparable  in  lithological  character  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian 
rocks  of  the  North-West  of  Scotland."  It  is  important  to  note 
that  in  our  earlier  papers  we  classed  these  masses,  as  we  do  now, 
as  of  igneous  origin,  maintaining  that  they  were  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age,  and  not  intrusive  in  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  strata ; 
but  unfortunately  the  extravagant  views  subsequently  in  vogue  in 
regard  to  questions  of  metamorphism  led  us,  like  others,  for  a  time 
to  believe  that  it  was  possible  that  even  some  of  these  massive 
crystalline  rocks  might  originally  have  been  sedimentary  strata. 
When  the  microscope,  however,  was  more  freely  used  in  their 
examination,  it  became  apparent  that  they  could  not  at  any  time 
have  been  sediments,  and  Professor  Bonney,  Mr.  T.  Davies,  Dr. 
Callaway,  Mr.  Teall,  and  others  have  now  clearly  demonstrated 
that  they  are  in  the  main  igneous  bosses,  some  still  retaining  their 
massive  character  though  showing  indications  of  having  been  much 
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crashed,  others  assuming  a  schistose  or  gneissose  appearance  as  the 
result  of  pressure  and  metamorphism.  1  have  readily  admitted  in 
previous  papers  that  since  these  rocks  have  been  proved  to  be  of 
igneous  origin  they  cannot  have  the  same  value  for  purposes  of 
classification  as  when  they  were  supposed  io  be  metamorphosed 
sediments ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  they  are  older  than 
the  quartzites  and  other  sediments  of  Pre-Cambrian  age  which 
frequently  contain  fragments  derived  from  them.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1878,  I  announced  for  the  first  time  that 
I  had  obtained  evidence  to  show  ''that  the  so-called  intrusive  granites 
in  Anglesey  and  the  whole  of  the  area  marked  as  altered  Cambrian 
in  that  island"  were  of  Pre-Cambrian  age.  I  classed  the  rocks  there 
under  three  names  as  follows: — 

DiMETiAN,  to  include  the  granitoid  rocks  and  gneiss. 

Abvonian,  the  schistose  and  compact  quartz  rocks  and  some 
fel sites  and  porphyries. 

Pebidian,  green  and  purple  agglomerates  and  breccias,  green 
chloritic  schists,  with  massive  greenstone  bands,  talcose  schists,  etc. 

In  the  previous  year,  1877,  Prof.  Hughes  and  I,  in  separate 
papers,  had  pointed  out  that  there  were  masses  of  granitoid  rocks 
and  of  quartz  felsites  in  Carnarvonshire,  which  had  every  appearance 
of  being  older  than  any  of  the  Cambrian  rocks.  It  was  stated  that 
they  resembled  in  a  marked  degree  some  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks 
of  Pembrokeshire,  and  that  as  in  that  area  they  were  flanked  by  un- 
altered Cambrian  sediments.  The  volcanic  series  in  Pembrokeshire, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  and  in  Anglesey  we  placed  as  the  highest  group, 
and  we  showed  that  the  overlying  Cambrian  conglomerates  reposed 
transgressively  on,  and  contained  large  pebbles  derived  from,  beds 
belonging  to  that  series.  We  have  since  shown  that  the  Cambrian 
conglomerates  in  reality  are  made  up  of  fragments  derived  by 
denudation  from  the  three  series  referred  to,  and  that  an  important 
interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  upturning  of  the  beds,  even 
of  the  latest  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  series,  and  the  deposition  upon 
them  of  the  basal  Cambrian  conglomerates. 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  says  that 
the  schists,  quartzites  and  limestones  in  Anglesey  present  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Dalradian  series  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  '*  and 
that  the  coarse  gneiss  "  may  be  compared,  in  general  character,  with 
parts  of  the  Lewisian  rocks,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  here,  as  in 
Ireland,  two  groups  of  schistose  rocks,  and  both  of  these  much  older 
than  the  unaltered  Cambrian  strata  which  lie  above  them.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  oldest  group,  "  coarse  gneiss,"  above  referred 
to  was  mapped  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  as  granite  intrusive  in 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata,  and  that  no  suspicion  that  it  was  of 
Pre-Cambrian  age  was  entertained  until  the  year  1878,  when  I  pointed 
out  that  it  resembled  in  a  marked  degree  the  "  Dimetian  "  of  St. 
Davids,  and  stated  that  I  had  obtained  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
not  intrusive  in  the  surrounding  rocks.  At  first  I  associated  the 
"quartzose  rocks"  with  the  "Dimetian,"  but  afterwards  placed  them 
in  a  newer  group  "Arvonian/'  and  in  this  group  I  included  ihA 
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<<  schistose  and  compact  quartz  rocks,  breccias,  halleflintas,  and 
quartz- felsites "  of  Holyhead  Mountain,  Bodafon  Mountain,  and 
Ty  Croes,  in  Anglesey.  This  group,  therefore,  was  made  to  include 
the  majority  of  the  rocks  now  stated  by  Sir  Archibald  (}eikie  to 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  '^  Dalradian  series "  of  Scotland, 
and  the  terra  ''Arvonian"  should  therefore  be  retained  for  them. 
The  next  group  in  Anglesey,  the  "  Pebidian,'*  is  mainly  a  volcanic 
series,  but  it  contains  also  many  beds  of  clastic  origin.  Sir  Archibald 
Greikie  says  that  he  regards  the  so-called  Pebidian  "as  merely 
marking  the  duration  of  a  volcanic  period  in  early  Cambrian  time." 

Other  British  geologists,  including  Prof.  Hughes,  Prof.  Bonney, 
Dr.  Callaway  and  Mr.  Blake,  who  have  examined  these  rocks  at 
St.  Davids  and  in  Anglesey,  are  satisfied  that  they  are  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  age  and  that  I  correctly  assigned  them  to  that  horizon 
when  I  first  described  and  classed  them  as  a  group  under  the  name 
"  Pebidian."  As  the  so-called  **  Dalradian  series "  has  been  re- 
ferred to  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  some  of  the  Anglesey 
rocks,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  the  term  *'  Dalradian  "  was  at 
first  intended  to  include.  In  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1891,  when  the  name  was  first  used,  Sir  A.  Geikie  said,  <*I  have 
myself  no  doubt  that  the  rocks  are  far  more  ancient  than  any  that 
could  be  classed  as  Lower  Silurian,  though  it  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  portions  of  even  Lower  Silurian  strata  have  been  caught  in 
their  plications  and  have  undergone  metamorphism.  If  they  are 
claimed  as  Pre- Cambrian,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  better  proof  that 
can  be  furnished  against  than  in  favour  of  such  a  claim.  They  may 
possibly  include  equivalents  of  the  Torridon  Sandstone  as  well  as 
the  Durness  groups,  and  even  portions  of  the  upthrust  Archaean 
platform."  He  further  states  that  "Such  a  name  need  not  be  a 
permanent  addition  to  geological  terminology,  but  it  might,  at  leaf^t 
for  some  time,  be  usefully  adopted  as  a  convenient  epithet  until  the 
true  stratigraphical  position  of  the  rock  is  definitely  ascertained." 

Now  that  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Pre- Cambrian  rocks  in  Anglesey  with  the  so- 
called  "  Dalradian "  of  Scotland,  the  time  appears  to  me  to  have 
arrived  when  that  term  should  be  dropped  or  not  further  used  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
which  I  classed  in  the  year  1880  (eleven  years  before  the  term 
Dalradian  was  employed  by  Sir  A.  Geikie)  as  a  Pre-Cambrian  group 
under  the  far  better  and  more  distinctive  term  "Grampian."  The 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales,  therefore,  according  to  the  most  recent 
views,  resolve  themselves  into  three  well  marked  groups,  and  the 
chronological  order  is  that  in  which  I  placed  them  in  the  years  1877 
and  1878.  Some  rocks,  owing  to  our  having  since  obtained  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  position,  have  been  removed  from  one 
group  and  placed  in  another;  and  in  some  few  instances  have  been 
removed  from  the  groups.  Such  changes,  which  necessarily  must 
occur  with  improved  knowledge,  do  not  in  any  way  warrant  the 
adoption  of  new  names  for  groups  which  still  show  the  main 
distinctive  characters  under  which  they  were  first  described. 
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The  rocks  in  Wales  olassed  as  Dimetian,  Arvonian,  and  Pebidian 
nay  or  may  not  be  equivalents  of  the  rooks  in  Scotland  called  by 
the  names  Lewisian,  Grampian,  and  Torridonian ;  bat  at  present  it 
is  far  safer  and  certainly  fairer  that  the  groups  should  retain  the 
names  given  to  them  in  the  country  where  their  positions  were 
first  recognized. 

IV. — The  Gbologioal  Davjelopmant,  Descent  and  Distbibution 

OF  THE  Mammalia.^ 

By  Prof.  Eabl  A.  vox  Zittbl,  Ph.D.,  For.  Memb.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond. 

Professor  of  Palseontology  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

IN  a  Spirited  treatise  on  the  *  Origin  of  our  Animal  World ' 
Prof.  L.  Riitimeyer,'  in  the  year  1867,  described  the  geological 
development  and  distribution  of  the  mammalia,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  different  faunas  of  the  past  with  each  other  and  with  that 
now  existing.  Although,  since  the  appearance  of  that  masterly 
sketch  the  palsdontological  material  has  been,  at  least,  doubled 
through  new  discoveries  in  Europe  and  more  especially  in  North 
and  South  America,  this  unexpected  increase  has  in  most  instances 
only  served  as  a  confirmation  of  the  views  which  Hiitimeyer 
advanced  on  more  limited  experience.  At  present,  Africa  forms 
the  only  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  mammalia;  all 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  world  can  show  materials  more  or  less 
abundantly,  from  which  the  course  followed  by  the  mammalia  in 
their  geological  development  can  be  traced  with  approximate 
certainty. 

Mesozoio  Eba. 

The  oldest  remains  of  mammals  come  from  the  Triassic  rocks. 
Detached  teeth  of  Microleates  and  Triglyphus  from  the  Rhsdtic  beds 
of  Wiirtemberg  and  England,  a  skull  of  Tritylodon  and  skeletal 
fragments  of  Theriodeamus  from  the  Karroo  beds  of  South  Africa, 
prove  the  wide  distribution  of  the  unfortunately  still  very  im- 
perfectly known  Allotheria  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  period. 
If  it  is  at  present  not  yet  possible  to  indicate  the  settled  position 
of  these  small  plant-eating  or  omnivorous  animals  in  the  zoological 
system,  it  yet  remains  certain  that  they  can  only  be  compared  witli 
the  lowest  organized  of  existing  mammals,  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsupialia;  and  neither  in  their  dentition  nor  in  the  form  of  the 
skull  do  they  show  relations  to  Reptilia  or  Amphibia.  Quite  another 
group  of  primitive  mammalia  of  small  dimensions  is  indicated  by 
two  small  lower  jaws  from  the  upper  Trias  of  North  Carolina.  The 
genera  Dromatherium  and  Microconodon  remind  one  of  Insectivora 
and  Marsupialia,  but  they  differ  from  both  in  the  highly  primitive 

*  Translated,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  V.P.G.S.,  etc., 
from  the  Geiman,  Aus  den  Sitzungsberichten  der  mathematisch  -  physikalischon 
Classe  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  1893.  Bd.  xxiii.  Heft.  II.  pp.  137-198. 
The  present  treatise  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  4th  volume  of  the 
author^s  Handbook  of  Palffiontology,  Municn,  R.  Oldenbourg,  1893. 

'  Riitimeyer  L.  Ueber  die  Herkunft  unserer  Thierwelt  £ine  zoogeographische 
Skizze.  Basel.  1867. 
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triconodont  molars,  in  which  the  crown  is  not  sharply  separated  from 
the  root,  which  is  simple,  or  only  incompletely-divided  by  a  lateral 
furrow,  llie  slender  styliform  incisors  and  powerful  oanines  show 
further  that  the  Triassic  Protodonts  of  America  possessed  a  not  less 
differentiated  dentition  than  the  Tritylodontidsd  from  Europe  and 
South  Africa. 

In  the  Jurassic  period  both  the  Allotheria  and  the  insect-eatiog 
MnrRupials  increased  and  became  further  developed.     The  Great 
Oolite  of  Stonesfield  and  the  Purbeck  *  Dirt-bed  *  are  still  the  only 
localities  in  Europe  in  which  they  have  been  found,  but  besides 
these  the  Upper  Jurassic  "  Atlantosaurus  Beds  "  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  have  yielded  a  wealth  of  new  forms,  which,  however,  like 
their  European  contemporaries,  are  mostly  represented  by  jaws  and 
small  detached  teeth,  and  very  seldom  by  other  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
The  Jurassic  Allotheria  are  divided  into  two  families,  as  yet  very 
insufficiently  characterized ;  of  these,  one  (Bolodontidas)  is  only  re- 
presented  by  upper  jaws ;    the  other  (Plagianlacidse)    principally 
by  lower  jaws.     In  the  structure  of  the  molars   these  last  agree 
with  the  Triassic  Microh^tes,  but  the  lower  premolars  possess  the 
form   of  cutting,   laterally -grooved,   blsules,   like    those    now  only 
present  in  the  grass-eating  Eangaroo-rats  (Hypsiprymnidae).     The 
rodent-like  incisors  also  admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  Hypfi' 
prymnus  and  other  Diprotodont  Marsupials.     The  circumstance  is 
of  interest  that  up  to  the  present  only  two  genera  {Plagiatdax  and 
Bolodon)  are  known  from  the  Purbeck  beds  of  England,  and  that 
North  America  possesses  two  nearly  related  representative  forms  in 
Ctenacodon  and  Allodon.      Of  the  minute  StereognathuM   from  the 
Great  Oolite  of  Stonesfield  with  crescent- shaped  tubercles  on  the 
molars,  only  a  single  jaw  is  known. 

Besides  the  Allotheria,  there  are  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Europe 
and  North  America  a  considerable  number  of  genera  having  molars 
with  three  pointed  cusps,  conical  canines,  and  styliform  or  spatulate 
incisors,  which  seldom  exceeded  a  rat  in  size  and  mainly  lived  on 
insects.  The  European  forms  were  all  placed  by  Owen  with  the 
Polyprotodont  Marsupials  and  compared  with  the  living  Myrmecohius, 
but  it  is  only  in  certain  genera  in  which  the  dentition  and  form  of 
the  jaw  exhibit  such  plainly  marked  marsupial  characters,  that  their 
position  can  be  certainly  determined  ;  in  many  instances  a  mingling 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Marsupials  and  Insectivora  renders  a  decision 
impossible.  Marsh  solved  the  question  in  a  radical  manner  by 
placing  the  Mesozoic  mammals  with  pointed  teeth  in  an  indepen- 
dent order,  Pantotheria;  Osbom  recognises  in  them  the  ancestors 
of  the  Polyprotodont  Marsupials  and  of  the  Insectivora.  Unfor- 
tunately our  knowledge  of  these  ancient  mammals  depends  at  present 
entirely  on  jaws,  isolated  teeth,  vertebrsd,  and  some  rare  bones  of 
the  extremities.  No  pelvis  with  the  characteristic  marsupial  bones 
has,  as  yet,  been  discovered.  As  in  the  Allotheria,  so  also  in  the 
Jurassic  Polyprotodonts  there  is  an  astonishing  similarity,  and  in 
some  instances,  even  complete  resemblance  between  the  European 
and  American  genera.     In  the  following  list  the  corresponding 
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genera  on  both  oontinento  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  those 
from  the  English  Great  Oolite  are  indicated  by  (Q.  0.)  and  those 
from  the  Purbeck  by  (P.). 

England  North  America. 


AmphiUstes  (G.  O.) 
Triconotlon  (P.) 
Pkascoloth^rium  (G.  O.) 
Spalacotherium  (P.) 


Amphitherium  (G.  O.) 
Peramus  (P.) 
Amblothaium  (P.) 
Achyrodon, 


Priacodotu 
TrkoModon* 

Tinodon, 
DkrocynodfffL, 
Docodon, 
£ntuuodoH, 


PaurodoH, 
LaodoH, 
Dryolesies. 
Asthenodon, 
Curtodon  (P.) 

The  Jurassic  Mammalia  have  been  formerly  supposed  to  bear  an 
Australian  facies;  but  a  comparison  of  the  existing  Marsupials  of 
Australia  with  the  Jurassic  Allotheria  and  Pantotheria  shows, 
however,  only  very  limited  points  of  connection  between  them. 
The  Mesozoio  forms  exhibit  a  much  more  uniform  character  than 
their  more  strongly  differentiated  Australian  relations,  and  the  main 
agreement  of  the  two  faunas  consists  in  the  absence  of  placental 
genera. 

No  traces  of  Mammalia  were  known  from  the  Cretaceous  form- 
ation until  the  year  1882.  Now,  isolated  teeth  of  the  genus 
PlagiaulaXy  already  known  in  the  Jurassic,  have  been  found  in  the 
English  Wealden,  and  from  the  so-called  Laramie- beds  of  Western 
America  a  notable  number  of  teeth  and  fragments  of  jaws  have  been 
described  by  Marsh.  The  hopes  which  had  been  earlier  entertained 
of  the  discovery  of  Cretaceous  Mammalia,  have  not  been  altogether 
fulfilled,  for  those  which  have  been  found  up  to  the  present  indicate 
that  the  Jurassic  forms  had  passed  through  but  slight  changes  in  the 
Cretaceous  Epoch,  and  that  Allotheria,  Pantotheria,  and  perhaps  a 
Tillodont-genus  (Stagodon)  still  constituted  the  primitive  stock  of 
the  Mammalian  fauna  of  this  period.  The  expected  precursors  of 
the  Ungulates,  Camivora,  Hodents,  and  other  placental  orders  have 
not  been  discovered.  The  numerous  genera  founded  by  Marsh  on 
detached  teeth  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  Osborn  ;  the,  in  some 
measure,  well-grounded  forms,  such  as  Menisco^sBUiSy  Cimolomys, 
Allaeodon  and  Oracodon  are  closely  connected  with  the  Jurassic 
Allotheria,  or,  such  as  Dryoleates  and  Pediomys,  with  the  Pantotheria. 
Some  small  jaws  and  teeth  referred  to  Didelphopa,  CimolesteSy 
Telaeodon  and  Batodon  appear  to  be  genuine  Marsupials  (Didel- 
phyidsd).  Thus  the  diminutive  forms  of  the  Cretaceous  Mammalian 
fauna  appear  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Jurassic  and  not  the 
forerunners  from  which  the  infinitely  richer  and  more  varied 
Tertiary  fauna  can  be  traced. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  era  the  sources  of  our  know- 
ledge of   fossil  Mammalia  are  much  more  abundant  than  \w  \kt^ 
Mesozoio  period. 
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I.  Lowest  Eoobnk. 

Already  in  the  intercalated  fresh- water  beds  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Rheims,  belonging  to  the  Lowest  Eooene,  a  yery  remarkable 
fauna  has  been  discovered  by  Lemoine.^  Only  the  genera  Neo- 
plagiaulax  and  Liotomus  are  linked  to  the  Allotheria  of  the  Upper 
Chalk,  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  *'  Fauna  of  Cemays  "  belong 
to  the  Placental  mammalia.  Small  Insectivora  {Adapisarex)  and 
Carnivora  (Creodontia)  of  a  very  primitive  type  {ProeynicUB^  IH$» 
8actt9f  HyanodictiSf  Tricuspiodon,  Arctocyon,  Conaspidotheriumy  ArcUh 
cyontd€8f  Flesiesihonyz,  Frotoproviverra),  which,  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prominently  large  Arctocyon,  are  only  represented 
by  very  scanty  remains ;  further,  some  five- toed  ungulates  of  the 
order  Condylarthra  {Pleuraspidotherium,  Orthaapidotherium),  and 
two  doubtful  Lemurs  (Plenadapia  and  Protoadapis)  compose  this 
oldest  Tertiary  assemblage  of  animals  in  Europe. 

A  remarkably  similar  contemporaneous  fauna  oomes  from  the 
"  Puerco-beds  "  of  New  Mexico.  According  to  Cope « the  vertebrate 
fauna  of  Puerco  consists  of  twelve  species  of  reptiles,  one  of  birds, 
and  ninety-three  of  mammals.  Of  these  last,  no  fewer  than  45 
belong  to  the  Creodontia  {MioclanuSf  Tricentea,  Chriacua,  ProUh 
chriacu8,  Oxyclanus,  Pentacodon,  Ooniacodon,  8arcothrau8te$,  Delta^ 
therium,  Triiaodon,  Dissacus,  Didymiciia,  and  others),  24  to  the 
Condylarthra  {Jlaploconus,  Antsonchus,  Zetodon,  JI(emithl€fu$,  Peri' 
ptychuBy  Ectoconue,  Protogonia),  2  to  the  Amblypoda  {Pantolambda), 
5  to  the  Lemurs  {Mixodectea,  Indrodon),  7  to  the  Tillodontia 
( Psittacotherium,  Memiganus,  Conoryctea,  Onychodectea)^  and  11  to 
the  Allotheria,  amongst  which  the  genus  Polymaatodon,  is  much 
larger  than  the  associated  genera  Neoplagiaulax,  Ptilodua  and 
Chirox,  The  more  varied  composition  of  the  American  fauna 
corresponds  with  its  greater  abundance,  but  the  only  new 
order  not  present  in  the  European  fauna  is  the  Tillodontia,  and 
this  is  probably  already  represented  in  the  Upper  Chalk  by  the 
genus  Slagodon  (Thlaeodon).  If  we  review,  as  a  whole,  the 
mammals  from  Hheims  and  Puerco,  we  find,  together  with  certain 
Allotheria  continued  from  the  Chalk  (which  here  reach  their  maxi- 
mum and  then  disappear  finally),  and  together  with  the  puzzling 
Tillodontia,  which  die  out  in  the  Eocene,  four  different  orders  of 
Placental  mammals  (Creodontia,  Condylarthra,  Amblypoda,  Pachy- 
lemuria).  The  typical  representatives  of  these  four  orders  in  the 
Newer  Eocene,  where  they  first  attain  their  complete  development, 
stand,  in  external  appearance  and  in  their  general  organization,  far 
from  each  other;  the  forms  from  the  faunas  of  Cemays  and  Puerco, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  connected  together  so  closely  by  a  number  of 
features  in  common,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
to  which  order  they  may  belong.     They  all  possess  five-toed  planti- 

1  Lemoine,  V.  Etude  d*  ensemble  rar  las  dents  das  Mammif^res  fossiles  des  enTirons 
de  Reims.     Bull  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  1891,  3  ser.  xix.  pp.  263-290. 

*  Cope,  £.  D.,  Synopsis  of  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Puerco  Series.  Trans. 
Amer.  ihiJM,  Soo.  1S88,  xri. 
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grade  extremities,  of  which  the  terminal  phalanges  are  provided 
neither  with  genuine  hoofs  nor  with  real  claws,  but  with  a  some- 
thing intermediate  between  both;  in  all,  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
and  foot  remain  separate ;  the  humerus  is  nearly  always  penetrated 
by  an  entepicondylar  foramen;  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter  and  a 
centrale  was  present  in  the  carpus  of  most,  probably  of  all  the  forms. 
The  skulls,  generally,  have  a  depressed,  longitudinally-extended 
form;  strongly  developed  facial-bones,  a  diminutive  brain-case, 
smooth  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  do  not  project  over  the 
cerebellum.  There  is,  further,  no  very  notable  differentiation  in  the 
dentition.  The  incisors  and  canines  are  conical,  the  premolars  are 
simple,  and  the  brachyodont  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  tritubercnlar, 
and  in  the  lower  'Hritubercular-seotorial."  If  it  were  possible  to 
breathe  life  again  into  the  animals  of  the  Cernays  and  Puerco  period, 
and  to  transplant  them  amongst  the  existing  mammalian  fauna,  any 
zoologist  would  be  very  likely  to  group  the  Creodontia,  Condylarthra, 
Paohylemuria,  and  Amblypoda  of  that  period  together  into  one  single 
order,  although  they  undoubtedly  represent  the  primitive  fore- 
runners of  four,  subsequently  strongly-differentiated,  groups.  This 
growth  of  different  stems  from  a  common  root,  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  descent-theory,  although  it  is 
also  at  the  same  time  no  small  difficulty  in  the  way  of  classification. 
If  the  Older  Eocene  mammals  had  not  been  further  developed  and 
differentiated,  we  should  probably  have  distinguished  only  two 
orders  of  Placental  mammals,  of  which  one  would  be  the  Tillodontia, 
and  the  other  would  include  all  the  remaining  forms. 

Already  in  the  succeeding  zone  of  the  Older  Eocene,  to  which  in 
Europe  the  London  Clay  of  England,  the  Lower  Sand,  the  Plastic 
Clay  and  Lignite  of  the  Paris  basin,  belong,  as  well  as  also  the 
so-called  Wasatch  or  Coryphodon  beds  of  Wyoming,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  in  North  America,  the  character  of  the  Mammalian  fauna 
has  not  inconsiderably  been  changed.  The  Allotheria  have  dis- 
appeared. The  Creodontia  have  much  increased  in  size,  and  are 
greatly  differentiated,  and  they  have  already  received  a  carnivorous 
stamp.  Amongst  the  Ungulates,  Amblypoda,  Condylarthra,  and  the 
Perissodactyla  are  very  distinctly  separated;  there  are  some  rare 
and  primitive  forerunners  of  the  Artiodactyla ;  the  Prosimias 
(PachylemuridsB)  are  numerous,  and  the  Eodents  and  Tillodonts 
are  represented  by  typical  and  strongly-differentiated  genera.  The 
genera  of  this  horizon,  known  up  to  the  present,  are  distributed  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  as  follows :  — 

CONDYLABTDBA. 

Europe.  North  America. 

•fPAmacodus,^  Fhenaoodui. 

\Pr0togonia.  Protoj^onia. 

\Meniscodon.  Xenisootherium. 

\Ptriptychus.  Uyracops, 

'  The  forms  thus  marked  (t)  are  known  only  from  the  Bohnerz  of  Switzerland ; 
those  printed  in  thick  type  are  the  specially  characteristic  and  most  numerously 
represented  genera. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

■ 
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Oh  Me  Jlfammalia, 

ElTROPB. 

Packyft^«pias. 
Lsphwdtn. 

North  America, 
HjrasoUieriimi. 

abt10d40ttui. 
Ahbltfoda. 

PmlaltUa. 

CorTphodon. 

Eitaiodon. 

TiLLODONTIA. 

KiUionTX. 
CaUmodim. 

AwiNy€iaiaa. 


PalmnletU. 
tProvlTWT*. 

^Aiiuraw!. 

t  ArgUlethtrittm.  Aaaeodett. 

DiiUtfhoJut. 

Dufyrnktu. 
PBOSimX   (PAOHTLIHIIBIDX). 
^Pilytedta.  Fc^widvl. 

^liyiftatlm.  Hy^MdU. 

Mierosyops. 


MucodttUi. 
Cyntdontomjs. 
?  Sarailtmta; 
1  AfhtlhiM. 
?  Opatkolania. 

If  we  compare  with  each  otber  tbe  Mammalian  fatinaa  living  in 
the  Older  Tertiary  perbd  in  these  widely  Bepamt«d  regions,  w©  are 
nt  onoe  struok  by  the  contrast  of  the  poverty  in  genera  and  speraes 
of  the  European  region  with  the  ahundanoe  in  the  Amenoan 
localities.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  few  areaa  in  Europe 
yielding  tbe  materials  of  this  fanna  are  of  very  limited  extant  in 
Aortiiani  fV»noe,  England  «&&.  &vi\^»>tW^  Khilat  in  Wyomii^ 
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Utah  and  New  Mexico  the  Older  Tertiary  fresh -water  beds  cover 
hundreds  of  square  miles  and  are  quite  open  to  investigation,  we 
need  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  future  fresh  discoveries  in  Europe. 
The  excellent  researches  of  Kiitimeyer'  on  the  Bohnerz  fauna  of 
Switzerland  have  moreover  shown  that  during  the  Eocene  period  an 
unexpected  number  of  genera  of  a  distinctly  American  stamp  lived  in 
Europe.  The  fissures  in  the  Jurassic  Limestones  filled  with  mud 
and  fermginous-concFetions  (Bohnerz),  in  which  these  forms  were 
preserved,  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  ordinary  sedimentary 
strata.  Their  infilling  was  probably  a  very  slow  process ;  it  plainly 
began  during  the  Older  Eocene  period  and  continued  to  its  close. 
The  Bohnerz  fauna  of  Switzerland  has,  therefore,  no  individual 
character ;  forms  of  Old-Eocene  type  are  mingled  in  it  with  those  of 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene.  The  earlier  forms  are,  as  a  rule,  only 
indicated  by  a  few  isolated  teeth,  but  they  nevertheless  serve  to  show 
that  several  genera,  hitherto  held  to  be  indigenous  to  America,  lived 
also  in  Europe.  And  this  fact  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  proves 
not  only  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  Older  Eocene  fauna,  but  also 
the  former  connection  of  two  regions  of  distribution,  now  sharply 
separated. 

U.  Middle  Eocenk. 

The  conditions  of  preservation  were  still  more  unfavourable  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Eocene  than  previously.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  fresh- water  deposits  of  Argenton  (Indre), 
Bracklesham  (Sussex),  Issel  (Aude),  Bucbsweiler  (Alsace),  and  some 
few  other  scattered  localities  have  yielded  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
mammalian  fauna,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  Perissodactylous 
genera  LopJuodon,  PalaotapiruSf  Propalaoiherium^  Paloplotherium, 
Ilyracoiherium,  Pachynolophus,  Fematheriumj  the  Artiodactyie  Dieho' 
hune  and  the  Creodont  genus  Froviverra,  The  teeth  and  fragmentary 
bones  and  jaws  which  have  been  washed  together  into  the  Bohnerz 
fissures  of  the  Swiss  Jura  at  Egerkingen,  Gosgen,  Mauremont  and 
St  Loop,  would  have  better  revealed  the  composition  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  mammalia,  if  they  had  not  contained  a  commingling  of 
remains  from  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  Eocene  period.  A 
comparison  with  the  American  area,  where  the  renowned  Bridger 
or  I>inoc6ras-beds  of  Wyoming  are  filled  with  beautifully  preserved 
mammals,  is  beset  with  great  difficulty  for  want  of  material.  Fresh 
finds  in  Europe  may  yet  yield  further  forms  of  an  American  type, 
since  all  our  Middle  Eocene  genera  possess  in  the  Bridger  beds, 
either  representative  forms  or  are  themselves  directly  represented 
by  slightly  different  species.  The  Bridger  beds  contain  the  follow- 
ing genera : ' 

Marsupialia.  EohippHS,  Lambdotherium, 

Didelphyi.  Paohynolophus.  Helaletei. 

(Orohippus.)  Hyraehiui. 

Perissodactvla.  }  Helohippus,  Colonoceras, 

Eyracotherinm.  Epihippns,  Triphpus. 

1  Die  eocane  Saugethierwelt  von  Egerkingen.    Abh.  Schweiz.  palaon.  Gesellsch* 
1891,  Bd.  xviii. 
*  The  Genera  moft  niimeroiiily  rapreeented  are  printed  in  thiok  ty^ 
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AnrnoduL 

TmothnliuiL 

Limiwbrap*. 

liJ-naMiieraim. 

RODENTU- 

Panmji. 

ABTCOTlACTi-LA. 

Afy>^fi. 

AabmodM. 

T.lk>myi. 

//^mamiim. 

Tmymys. 

?  Oramttyr. 

Ctlmjrmyi. 

\H  ^VTtVfO  K  A' 

1  SliiBrta. 

jMf.. 

?  FanuJac-i^on. 

Sinoosru. 
Lozolopliadim. 

?  Entemocodon. 

(7™«:^OI.) 

CHmorTKKA. 

NyadisUs. 

In  the  Middle  Eocene  also  appear  the  firet 

ill  North  America  and  E 

Europe  and   North 

Pratufsaia. 
Didymutit. 

ToDiiUieriiim. 

Nalkarclui, 
IjnuLOtliMiim. 
Mieroiyi'Pi. 
?  ThinoUiles. 

?  Ttlmaleiala,  etc. 

narine  Mamraala,  for 

irope,  Hntitherium  in 

the  West  Indiea. 


Eoct'iii 


I   tlie 


Tlie  charftcteristio  featnres  of  the    Middle 

greiit  development  of  (lie  PeriBsoi.lftotj'la  and  the  Pmsiii 

sudden  appearance  of  the  mighty  Dinoceratidro,  at  present  limited 

to  North   America.      The    Articdactyla,    Rodents  and    Insectlvora 

continue  to  incrFase.  the  Creodontia  and  Tillodontia  are  already  on 

the  decline,  whilst  the  Chiroptera  are  known  for  the  fi.r8t  time. 

m.  Uppkb  Eooihe. 
In  the  first  rank  of  the  Upper  Eocene  may  be  reckoned  the 
renowned  fauna  of  the  Paris  gypsum-bods  described  by  Cuvier, 
(By  many  authors  it  is  also  placed  as  Lower  Oligocene.)  Con- 
temporaoeouB  with  this  are  the  liguile  deposits,  rich  in  mammals,  of 
Debruge  near  Apt  (VaiicIuBe);  the  freshwater  marls  and  chalky- 
beds  of  Alais  and  St.  Hippolite  (Qard),  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Le  Puy  in  Velay,  and  of  Castelnsudary  (Languedoo) ;  of  the  Upper 
Bhine  Valley  (Miihlhaneen,  Alsace.  Breisgau  in  Baden)  and  tho 
freshwater-beds  of  Bembridge  and  Hordwell  in  the  South  of 
England.  Numerous  remains  of  the  same  fauna  have  been  inoloeed 
in  the  Bohnerz  of  the  Swiss,  Swabian  and  Franconian  Jura 
(Egerkingen,  Goegen,  Maureniont,  Delsberg,  Moutiera,  Schaffhausen, 
Fronetetten;  around  Ulm,Heidenheim,  Pappenheim,and  other  places), 
and,  more  especially,  in  the  phosphale -bearing  loam  which  fills  tha 
Jurassic  fissures  in  the  so-called  Quercy,  between  Viltefranche  and 
Montanban.  As  already  remarked,  the  Bohnerz  and  Phosphate- beds 
do  not  oontain  one  particular  fauna;  in  Switzerland  (particularly 
near  Egerkingen  and  Mnnreraont)  there  ia  a  mingling  of  Old  Eooeua 
species  with  those  from  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene ;  at  Quercy 
there  is  a  small  peroentage  of  genuine  Oligocene,  and  even  of 
Iiower  Miocene  types,  sssociated  wilh  the  Upper  Eocene  forms. 
Although,  therefore,  the  Pbosphorites  contain  an  altogether  pre- 
ponderant nnmher  of  Upper  EJocene  species,  and  tolerably  all  the 
Upper  £oc^e  gen«ia  oocuinng  tl^^^ve>x«,  %&d,  though,  in  the 
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abundance  and  beautiful  preservation  of  tbe  remains  tbey  tbrow  into 
the  Bbade  all  otber  Upper  Eocene  localities,  yet,  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  tbe  general  obaracters  of  tbe  fauna,  tbe  remains  from  beds 
deposited  in  a  normal  manner  must  cbiefly  be  taken  into  account. 

Tbe   Upper  Eocene    fauna  in  Europe  includes    tbe    following 
genera : ' 


Marsupialia. 
Bidelphyi. 

CONDYLARTHRA. 
^Phenacodus. 
^Protogonia, 
\Periptychtts. 
"^Meniscodon. 

Perissodactyla. 
t?  Hyracotfurium. 
*^  Pachyno'ophus, 
Lophiotherium, 
^*  Propalaotherium, 
FalsBOthexiiLm. 
Faloplotherinni. 
Andulophiii. 
^*  Lophiodon. 
*Protapinis. 
^CadorootheriiLm. 
'^ Aceratheriutn  (M.) 

*  Schiz^yiherium, 
*Limog  nttherium, 

Artaodactyli. 
* Anthracotkerium  (O.) 
Ancodof. 

*  Tapirulus, 
*Elotherium  (O.) 

CebochoBroB. 
^Hemichoerus. 

Acotheroluxa. 
*Doliochctrus. 

ChoBropotamas. 
^Palaachoenis  (M.) 

Anoplotheriua. 

Diplobnne. 

Dacrytherium, 
*?  Afixochcerus, 

Diohobune. 

*  Mouillacttherium . 
*Spanioihfrium. 
*Oxacr0n. 

*  Metriotherium, 
*DiiIoth^rium, 

Zipbodon. 
Amphimeryx, 


Biobodon. 

*t  Tetrctselenodon . 
^Haplomeryx, 

*  Tragulohyns, 
*C8Bnotbeiiiim  (M.) 
^PUsiomexyx  (M.) 

Oelocui. 
Lopbiomeryx. 

*  Cryptomeryx. 
*Prodremoiberiiim. 
^  Bachitkerium, 
'^Ckoilodon, 
*Piatyprosopos. 
^Dremotherium  (M.) 

TiLLODONTIA. 
\Calamodon. 

RODENTIA. 

*t8oiiiroidei. 
*Scturodon, 
Sciuromys. 
^Pseudosoinnu. 
'^^Sciurus  (M.) 

*Cricetodon  (M.) 
*t  Trechomys, 
Tberidomys  (O.  M.) 
^  Nesokerodon, 

*  Protechimys, 
My  ox  us  (M.) 

^Eomys, 
Plesiarctomys. 
*Ptesiospermophilus, 

Insectivora. 
'^Myxomyogale, 
♦fAmpbidoiotherinm. 

*  C om phot fier  turn. 
^tNenrogymnuniB. 

^Sorex  (M.) 
^Necrosorex. 

Chiroptf.ra. 
^Pseudorbinolopbui. 

*Alastor. 

*  Vespertiliavus, 
^Necromantis, 


Kyctitheriiim. 
{Vesperttlio), 

Creodontia. 
*?  Adracodon, 
^Mioclanus, 

*  Quercythfrium . 
ProTiyom. 
Galelhylax, 

\Prorkizana. 
*Oxyana. 

HysBxiodon  (O.  M.) 

Pterodon. 
'^  Pseudopterodon, 

*  Ihereutherium, 
t  Cynohyanodon . 

Carnivora  vera. 
(Fissipedia.) 
Cynodictis. 
♦tCynodon  (O.) 

*  PUsiocyon. 
^Pachycyfiodoft, 

^ Amphicynodon  (O.) 

* CephalogaU  {}\,) 
*'\  Pseudamp/iicyon . 
*f  BracAycyon. 

^Stenoplesictis. 

^PalBBoprionodon. 

*//aplo^ai^  (U.) 

*SttnogaU  (M.) 

*Plesictis  (O.  M.) 
PalaogaU  (M.) 

*Afnphicti5{}A.) 
Viverra  (M.) 

*21uriotiB. 
^tPseadaelums  (M.) 

*£ii8milu8. 

PROSlMli«. 

Adapis. 
*Necrolemiir. 

Microcharus. 
*Heterokyus, 

*  Cryptopithecus, 
^  Pelycodtis, 
\Hyopsodus, 


^  Tbe  genera  occurring  in  the  Phosphate-beds  only  are  marked  with  a  *,  those  in  the 
Swiss  Bohnerz  only  with  a  t ;  those  present  both  in  the  Phosphorites  and  the 
Bohnerz  with  ♦f.  To  the  genera  also  occurring  in  the  Oligocene  an  (0.),  and  to 
those  in  the  Lower  Miocene  an  (M.)  is  affixed.  The  specially  abundant  or  character- 
istic genera  are  printed  in  thick  type. 
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A  c«>Q)panton  of  this  faniia  (from  which  the  genera  from  Eger- 
ktu^u  marked  with  f  may  properly  be  excluded)  with  that  of  the 
Lowvr  and  Middle  Eocene  of  the  same  areas  of  distribation,  shows  a 
much  griMiter  abundance  of  genera  (abont  110)  and  species  (about 
:^X*».  Supposing  that  ten  per  oeot.  of  the  genera  and  species  have 
only  provisional  value,  and  that  they  will  disappear  with  more  ample 
kuowleiiget  there  yet  remains  a  varied  and  numeroos  company  of 
auiuiaU  8uch  as  to-day  would  only  be  met  with  in  tropical  regions. 
Our  present  European  land  mammalian  fanna  contains  54  genera 
with  about  150  species,  and  of  theee  about  60  per  oent.  belong 
to  the  microfauna  consisting  of  the  smaller  forms  of  Rodents, 
Insectivora,  Bats  and  Camivora,  for  which  the  oonditions  of  pre- 
servation in  earlier  epochs  were  very  unfavourable.  The  Ungulatss 
still  play  the  leading  part  in  the  Upper  Eocene,  but  the  Perisso- 
dactyla  have  resigned  their  advanced  position  to  the  Artiodaotyla. 
Amongst  the  former  PachynoJophuSy  PropalcBotherium  and  Lophiodon 
still  continue,  but  they  are  inferior  in  number  to  the  more  modem 
genera  Falaotherium  and  Faloplotkerimm.  Amongst  the  Artiodaotyla, 
nearly  half  the  genera  belong  to  the  Anoplotheridse,  which  in  outer 
form  approach  nearest  to  the  Perissodaotyla,  and  in  their  dentition  and 
build  of  the  skeleton  combine  features  of  the  Ungulata  and  Camivora. 
They  belong  to  the  most  peculiar  creatures  of  that  period.  Their 
depressed  lophodont  molars  call  to  mind  the  Palfleotheridse ;  no 
reduction  of  the  canines  or  incisors  is  yet  noticeable ;  horns  or  other 
protuberances  are  yet  wanting  on  the  skull;  the  extremities  have 
undergone  but  very  moderate  differentiation,  they  always  possess 
separated  metapodials  and  inadaptive  carpus  and  tarsus ;  and  their 
terminal  phalanges  resemble  the  anomalous  hoofs  or  claws  of  the 
Condylarthra.  In  outer  form  the  Anoplotheridse  exhibit  great 
variation.  Whilst  Anoploiherium,  Diplohune  and  their  relatives  are 
similar  to  a  Tapir,  to  which  a  very  long  tail  has  been  added,  Dieho- 
bune,  Xiphodon,  and  others,  call  to  mind  slimly  formed  deer, 
and  the  delicate  four-toed  Cffinotherise,  which  continued  into  the 
Miocene,  varied  in  size  between  a  Squirrel  and  a  Cat.  Next  to  the 
AnoplotberidsB,  the  Tragulidas  form  the  main  contingent  of  the  paired 
ungulates.  Their  dentition  has  almost  attained  the  character  of  that 
of  the  brachyodont  Ruminants,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  skeleton 
and  more  especially  of  the  extremities,  they  hardly  remain  behind 
the  still  existing  Chevrotains,  which  in  a  certain  measure,  may  be 
considered  as  relicts  of  an  earlier  epoch,  since  amongst  all  Ruminants 
they  possess  the  most  primitive  features.  The  Eocene  SuidaB 
{CebochoeruSy  Elotheriumt  ChoBropotamuSf  Falaochcerus,  Acoiherulum, 
etc.),  bear  the  same  relation  to  existing  swine  as  the  Tragulidsd  to 
the  CervidsB.  The  crowns  of  their  bunodont  molars  have  four 
simple  tubercles;  canines  and  incisors,  like  those  of  the  Condy- 
larthra and  Creodontia,  are  but  little  differentiated,  and  the  skeleton 
not  nndergone  any  simplification  or  reduction  of  the  extremities 
mentioning.  Also  the  early  extinct  Anthracotheridaa  are 
to  be  collective  types,  which  connect  the  lophodont  and 
Artiodaotyla  with  each  other.    The  scarcity  of  the  Condy- 
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lartbra  and  Amblypoda  shows  moreover  that  the  Upper  Eocene 
Ungulates  had  dlxisAj  reached  a  higher  development  than  those 
immediately  preceding  them,  and  this  fact  is  also  not  less  evident 
amongst  the  Camivora.  The  more  incomplete  Greodontia  are,  so  far 
as  wealth  of  form  is  concerned,  strongly  on  the  decline,  even  though 
Jffyanodon  and  Fterodon,  yet  belong  to  the  most  numerous  and 
strongest  Carnivores  of  that  period.  Near  to  these  an  abundance  of 
genuine  Fissipede  Camivora  make  their  appearance,  which  are 
placed  with  the  Canidsd,  Mustelidsd,  and  Yiverridaa,  but  they  yet 
possess  so  many  features  in  common,  that  they  would  certainly 
be  united  into  a  single  family  if  they  still  lived  in  company  with 
their  more  advanced  and  variously  differentiated  descendants  of 
the  present  day.  Only  the  Cats  {FseudiBlurus,  Eusmilus)  are 
already  in  the  Eocene  distingaished  by  sharply  defined  characters. 

The  Pachylemuridsd  (Adapist  CanopithecHB^  Necrolemur,  MicrO' 
ehcerus,  etc.)  also  form  a  very  characteristic  element  of  the  Upper 
Eocene  fauna;  they  are  connected  with  Old  Tertiary  forerunners, 
and  combine  features  of  the  existing  Lemurs  and  genuine  Apes. 

The  so-called  micro-fauna  is  fairly  abundantly  represented  by 
Bodenta,  Insectivora,  Bats,  and  Marsupial  Bats  (Didelphys).  The 
three  last-named  orders,  anyhow,  contain  species  without  specially 
noticeable  characteristics,  so  that  they  could  very  suitably  still  have 
existed,  and  they  prove  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary 
period  these  groups  have  made  but  very  little  progress.  The 
Bodents  also  form  a  very  conservative  element  of  the  Upper  Eocene 
group  of  animals.  If  in  many  points  of  differentiation  they  are 
behind  their  successors,  they  already  possess  every  typical  feature 
of  the  order,  and  they  are  hardly  more  closely  connected  with  the 
representatives  of  other  groups  than  their  still  existing  descendants. 

If  we  look  round  for  materials  for  comparison  with  the  Upper 
Eocene  mammalia  of  Europe,  it  is  to  North  America  that  we  must 
at  once  again  turn  our  view,  where,  resting  on  the  richly  fossiliferous 
Bridger  beds,  a  filially  related  but  impoverished  fauna  lies  buried  in 
the  so-called  Uinta  or  Diplacodon  beds,  in  which  the  Amblypoda  and 
Tillodontia  have  disappeared,  the  Perissodactyla  (Pachynolophua, 
TriplopuSf  IseetolophuSf  Diplacodon,  Amynodon),  the  Artiodactyla 
(Protoreodon,  Leplotragulus) ,  and  the  Creodontia  (MesonyXf  Miacis), 
claim  pre-eminence,  and  Bodents  and  Prosimisd  appear,  at  least,  to 
be  indicated  by  scanty  remains.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bridger  and  Uinta-beds  with  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene  mammals  of  Europe  would  certainly  yield  a  variety  of 
parallels,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  also  show  that  common 
genera  or  representative  members  of  the  same  group  appear  with  less 
frequency  than  in  the  Older  Eocene.  Only  a  few  names  are  re- 
peated in  the  European  and  American  lists  (Didelphya,  Hyracotherium, 
Pachynolophw,  Nyeiitherium,  Provtverra),  but  on  deeper  search  it 
would  be  found  that  several  European  genera  turn  up  again  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  in  a  shallow  disguise.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
genera  Helatete$  and  Isectolophus  take  the  place  of  the  European 
LophiodoH  and  Proiapirua ;  Cadurcoiherium  is  replaced  by  Amynodon  \ 
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PlestarctomyB  by  Paramys ;  the  European  Lemurs,  Bats,  and  Inseo- 
tivora,  for  the  most  part  have  nearly  related  representative  genera 
in  North  America,  and  for  the  Anoplotheridae  and  Tragulidte  a  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  in  the  altogether  different  Leptotragulidse. 

The  development  of  the  animals  on  both  continents  has  evidently 
always  followed  different  roads.  The  connection  of  the  two  con- 
tinents appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  still  maintained,  but  the 
means  of  communication  must  have  been  difficult. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  Number,) 


I^sTOTIOES   OIF   IMIEiMIOIDE&S. 

I.  — Western  Australia.  Keport  on  the  Murohison  Goldfield. 
By  Harrt  Page  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  Government  Geologist 
8vo.  pp.  21.     (Perth,  1893.) 

I^HIS  goldfield  has  a  proclaimed  area  of  32,000  square  miles. 
The  principal  aurifenms  belt  is  at  ita  eastern  side,  about  200 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  has  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction.  Other 
rich  patches  and  belts  occur  further  east  (probably  to  a  great 
distance),  and  a  few  nearer  the  coast  The  metamorphic  rocks 
constitute  the  base  of  this  area,  such  as  slates  and  schists,  talcose, 
homblendic,  and  micaceous,  besides  granite  and  highly  altered 
ferruginous  jaspery  quartzites.  These  are  traversed  by  large  quartz- 
reefs,  which  are  richest  where  intersecting  the  quartzite.  There  are 
also  limestone  beds,  with  veins  of  ferruginous  calcite,  bearing  some 
gold.  These  rocks  strike  a  little  W.  of  N.,  dipping  to  the  W.,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  field  turn  N.E.  and  E.,  with  granitic, 
dioritic,  and  other  dykes. 

On  them  lie  remnants  of  an  old  table-land  of  the  Mesozoic 
"  Desert  Sandstone  "  of  Australia,  consisting  of  horizontally  bedded 
sandstones,  clays,  pipeclays,  gypsum,  and  ferruginous  layers.  The 
alluvium  in  the  water-courses,  flats,  and  salt-marshes  rarely  exceeds 
20  feet  in  thickness ;  there  is  also  local  travertine  and  other  surface 
deposits.  The  alluvium  has  been  derived  largely  from  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  and  partly  from  the  metamorphic  rocks;  the  latter  debris, 
coarse  and  stony,  sometimes  overlies  the  former,  because  these  older 
rocks  were  exposed  to  denudation  after  the  Sandstones ;  hence  the 
auriferous  "  wash  "  is  not  always  on  the  true  bottom ;  nor  does  it 
usually  run  in  "leads,"  not  having  been  shifted  and  sorted  by 
running  water.  Definite  "gutters,"  however,  were  found  on  the 
bed-rock  at  Lake- Austin  Island  and  at  Quin's. 

The  "  reefs  "  have  a  high  dip ;  and,  where  opened  down  to  the 
water-level,  often  contain  galena  as  well  as  iron-pyrites;  in  some 
cases  copper-pyrites  and  antimony.  For  the  most  part  they  seem 
to  be  "  fissure- veins,"  of  variable  size  and  extent.  They  have 
"  shoots,"  or  small  parallel  fissure- veins ;  and  there  are  also  "  cross- 
courses,"  rich  at  their  intersection  of  main  north-and-south  reefs, 
such  as  the  "  Star  of  the  EsLst,"  a  true  lode,  but  much  broken. 
'  The  water-supply,  is  good  for  the  most  part;   excepting  at  the 
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Salt  Lakes,  Lake  Austin,  and  elsewhere.  The  water-level  in  the 
mines  is  usually  within  100  feet  depth.  Timber,  however,  is 
relatively  scarce.     The  roads  are  bsul  at  present 

Some  large  aoriferons  ironstone  lodes  are  also  met  with,  hematitio 
at  top  and  pyritous  below.  In  the  Weld  Range  the  exposed 
hematite  is  botryoidal,  giving  rise  to  the  local  opinion  that  it  was 
^  lava-flood.  In  some  of  the  soft  clayey  bands  of  these  lodes  the 
Kangaroos  scratch  out  caves;  and  the  natives  probably  followed 
this  plan  in  getting  at  the  lode  itself  centuries  ago,  and  here  they 
still  work  (for  the  whites)  with  primitive  wooden  tools,  cutting 
round  a  mass  of  the  ore  and  then  wedging  it  oiL  This  ironstone 
was  worked  on  a  larger  scale,  and  probably  traded  to  great 
distances,  before  the  white  invasion  of  Western  Australia.  The 
red  ochre  of  the  lode  has  been  mistaken  for  cinnabar. 

The  several  mines  and  diggings  are  described  in  detail  (pages 
12-21) ;  and,  in  conclusion,  this  Goldfield  is  regarded  as  exceedingly 
rich,  and  to  have  a  brighter  out-look  than  any  other  in  the  Colony ; 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  in  getting  to  Eimberley,  and  the  salt 
water  of  Yilgam,  being  disadvantageous  to  them.  Pilbarra  and 
the  Ashburton  have  not  been  proved  to  be  large  reefing  districts. 

T.  K.  J. 


11. — On  the  Cbantal  Osteology  of  the  Mesozoio  Ganoid 
Fishes,  Lbpidotus  and  Daphdius.  By  A.  Smith  Woodward, 
F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.» 

IN  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  cranial  osteology  of 
LepidotuSf  so  far  as  decipherable  from  specimens  discovered 
by  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Leeds  in  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Peterborough,  and 
from  Wealden  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  H. 
Beckles.  He  then  compares  the  skull  with  that  of  Dapedius,  as 
shown  by  a  fine  specimen  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  liegis  in 
the  British  Museum. 

From  the  observations  recorded  it  would  be  premature  to  make 
any  very  general  deductions,  the  characters  of  the  skull  having 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  majority  of  the  Mesozoic  fishes.  The 
new  facts,  however,  are  interesting  as  tending  to  confirm  a  con- 
clusion that  must  have  impressed  everyone  who  has  deeply  studied 
these  extinct  fishes,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  in  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  formations  to  recognise  any  absolute  sub  division  of  the 
so-called  ganoids  into  "  Lepidosteoidei "  and  **  Amioidei.*'  The 
skulls  of  Lepidosteus  and  Dapedius  differ  from  those  of  existing 
"ganoids"  in  exhibiting  the  backward  extension  of  the  basicranial 
canal ;  and  the  cartilaginous  cranium  of  Dapedius  is  remarkably 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  modem  salmon  (Salmo), 
except  somewhat  more  ossified.  Both  Lepidotus  and  Dapedius  agree 
with  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  in  the  fact  that  the  membrane  bones 
of  the  roof  do  not  extend  quite  to  the  occipital  border  of  the  cranium ; 
but  Dapedius  at  least  is  distinguished  from  Amia  and  approximated 
to  Lepidosteus  by  the  course  of  the  olfactory  nerves  across  the  orbital 
oavity,  while  Lepidotus  is  paralleled  only  b^  \.Vi!b  \BA\riv^TQL<^\  ^\^.'^Sk 
'  Ab§tnct  of  paper  read  before  the  Zoolo^cai  &od^,  )\aA*I^^  V^'^V 
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in  the  absence  of  a  gular  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snperfioial 
bones  of  the  two  extinct  genera  di£fer  greatly  from  those  of  Lepi^ 
dostetu  and  closely  resemble  those  of  Amia ;  the  peculiar  attachment 
of  the  premaxillsB  in  Lepidotus,  for  example,  being  reproduced 
almost  in  every  detail  in  the  last-named  genus. 


III.— On  the  Dentition  of  a  Qioantio  Extihot  Spbciks  of 
Mtliobatis  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  Formation  of  Egypt. 
By  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.* 

11HE  Skates  of  the  family  of  Myliobatidae  are  well  known  to 
attain  a  great  size,  but  few  examples  even  of  the  dentition  of 
the  largest  specimens  are  preserved  in  museums.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  much  interest  to  record  that  the  British  Museum  has  lately  received 
from  Surgeon-Captain  R.  H.  Penton  a  good  example  of  the  jaws  of 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  extinct  species  of  Myliohatis,  discovered  in 
the  Lower  Tertiary  Limestone  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  near  Cairo, 
^gyp^*  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  present  writer  is  aware,  this  is  the  largest 
specimen  of  the  dentition  of  Myliohatis  that  has  hitherto  reached 
any  museum.  ^ 

Tlie  jaws  were  found  in  natural  association,  and  the  size  of  the 
teeth  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  measurements  in  fractions 
of  a  metre : — 

Upper  Dbntitiom.        Lowbb  Dbntition. 

Width  of  median  dental  plate 013  to  0-135  0*12   to  0*13 

Length        „  ,,  018  0*014  to  0-016 

Maximum  width    of   three   lateral 

series  of  plates 0*02  0*08 

From  these  measurements  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  are  about  eight  times,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  about 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  broad  as  long  ;  while  the  maximum  thick* 
ness  of  the  same  teeth  in  both  jaws  equals  nearly  one-quarter  of 
their  breadth.  These  characters,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  lateral  teeth,  suffice  to  distinguish  the 
Makattam  specimen  from  the  dentition  of  all  known  species  of 
Myliobatis ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  named  M,  Pentoni  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer.  In  determining  such  specimens  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  teeth  and 
their  change  in  proportion  with  age ;  but  it  does  not  appear  possible, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  growth,  for  any  known 
type  of  dentition  to  develop  by  increase  of  size  into  the  one  now 
described.  The  form  of  the  lateral  teeth  and  the  transverse  section 
of  the  median  teeth  seem  to  be  nearly  constant  at  all  stages  of 
growth  in  any  one  species. 

Materials  for  comparison  are  unfortunately  insufficient  to  form 
any  certain  estimate  of  the  size  of  Myliohat%$  PenUmi\  but  if  the 
few  small  examples  of  the  recent  Myliobatis  aquila  in  the  British 
Museum  are  at  all  similar  in  proportions,  the  maximum  width  of 
the  disc  of  the  extinct  species  cannot  have  been  much  less  than 
five  metres. 

>  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  June  20tii,  1893. 
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Da  H  'V"  I E  "T^  S. 

I. — Memoius  ov  ths  Gkologioal  Survey  of  the  United  Einodoic. 
The  Jurassio  Books  of  Britain.  By  C.  Fox-Stranoways, 
F.G.S.  VoL  L,  Yorkflhire,  pp.  551,  inoluding  Index,  price  8«.  Bd. 
Vol.  II.  (Yorkshire)  Tables  of  Fossils,  pp.  250,  price  12».  1892. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.,  Limited. 

AFTER  a  brief  outline  of  the  physical  features  of  the  district 
and  the  system  of  classification  adopted,  Mr.  Strangways 
draws  attention  to  the  progress  of  geological  enquiry  with  reference 
to  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire.  This  piece  of  historical  geology 
is  not  without  interest  to  the  general  reader,  since  there  is  a  touch 
of  quaintness  in  the  attempts  of  the  earlier  observers  to  account  for 
80  many  natural  curiosities.  East  Yorkshire,  moreover,  even  before 
the  days  of  Phillips,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  William  Smith,  the 
father  of  stratigraphical  palsBontology,  and  the  genuine  Yorkshireman 
may  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection  that  this  line  of  observation, 
which  is  the  very  backbone  of  geological  science,  was  as  much 
impressed  on  Smith's  mind  by  an  inspection  of  the  Hambletons 
and  the  Howardians  as  by  that  of  the  Cotteswolds  themselves. 
These  hills,  then,  may  share  with  the  Cotteswolds  the  honour  of 
having  cradled  the  infant  science,  which  found  its  first  expression 
in  "Strata  identified  by  organized  fossils."  The  region  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  classic  ground  through  the  publications  of 
Phillips,  who  brought  the  geology  of  East  Yorkshire  well  to  the 
front  some  sixty-four  years  ago. 

To  survey  such  a  district  and  to  write  the  official  memoir  on 
its  geology  was  no  unpleasant,  if  no  very  easy  task.  There  is  much 
that  is  difficult  in  the  stratigraphy  of  certain  parts  of  East  Yorkshire, 
yet  nothing  that  can  be  called  absolutely  obscure.  The  beds,  too, 
vary  both  within  the  district  itself,  and  also  as  a  whole  by  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  parts  of  England,  yet  not  to  such  an 
extent  but  what  they  may  be  correlated.  Hence  the  difficulties  are 
not  insuperable,  yet  sufficient  to  give  zest  to  the  enquiry  and  to 
yield  credit  when  they  have  been  fairly  surmounted.  The  author 
commenced  operations  about  the  time  when  d  long  lull  in  the 
geological  investigation  of  East  Yorkshire  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  awakening  interest.  The  classical  volume  of  Phillips 
possessed  all  the  charm  which  usually  belongs  to  a  pioneer's  work ; 
whilst  to  the  average  compiler  it  seemed  to  have  told  the  tale  so 
completely  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  next  generation  but 
to  accept  without  question  his  reading  of  the  rocks.  Yet  there  had 
long  been  doubts  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  precise  value  of  certain 
of  Phillips'  conclusions,  and  these  doubts  had  found  a  partial 
expression  in  the  writings  of  Oppel  and  Wright.  The  publication 
of  the  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  the  Midlands  by 
Prof.  Judd,  the  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Hudleston  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geologists'  Association  and  the  important  work  on  the  York- 
shire Lias  by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake,  all  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
original  and  Independent   investigation,   free   from  V^   5^V^^  ^s^ 
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imitation  of  antecedent  opinion.  Thus  Mr.  StrangpRrays  appeared 
on  the  scene  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  when  the  ground  had 
to  a  certain  extent  been  cleared,  in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  hit 
more  complete  and  systematic  survey. 

His  maps,  which  have  appeared  at  intervals  for  several  years  past, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  district 
and  speak  for  themselves.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  briefly  notice 
his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  The  Introduction  contains  tables  showings 
(1)  the  various  divisions  of  these  rocks  adopted  at  different  periods, 
and  (2)  a  comparative  table  of  foreign  equivalent  formations.  As 
regards  the  Palsdontological  equivalents  here  adopted  we  may 
remark  that  there  appears  a  complete  blank  between  the  zone  of 
Am.  plicatilia  (Corallian)  and  the  zone  of  BeL  laUralU^  which  latter 
is  almost  post- Jurassic ;  nor  is  the  division  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Eimeridge  recognized  in  the  Table,  perhaps  from  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  line.  Whilst  on  this  subject  we  may  add 
that  the  numerous  Tables  of  Sections,  etc.,  throughout  vol.  i.  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

The  Lias  occupies  three  chapters  (119  pages),  preceded  by  a  table 
showing  the  zones  into  which  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire  has  been 
divided,  its  chief  lithological  divisions,  etc.  Each  zone  is  then  dealt 
with  in  detail,  and  a  few  of  the  characteristic  fossils  figured — and 
perhaps  the  figures  might  have  been  rather  better.  The  present 
classification  is  somewhat  changed  from  that  adopted  by  the 
Survey  in  1880;  the  Lower  Lias  is  held  to  range  from  the 
planorbis'Zon^  to  the  ca/^rtcornu^-zone ;  the  Middle  Lias  comprises 
the  margariiatuS'ZonQ  (Sandy  Series)  and  s/^tna^tM-zone  (Ironstone 
Series) ;  the  Upper  Lias  is  in  four  zones,  from  the  annuLatuM-uQn^ 
to  the  jurenats-zone  inclusive.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  features  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Lias  is  the 
development  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  of  which  full  details  are  sup- 
plied. Taking  Eston  as  the  point  of  departure,  sections  are  given 
showing  the  thickness  and  range  of  the  seams  of  ironstone  in  three 
directions,  viz.  (1)  Eastwards,  along  the  northern  escarpment,  and 
thence  by  the  coast  to  near  Robin  Hood's  Bay  ;  (2)  South-eastwards, 
across  the  interior  dales ;  and  (3)  Southwards,  along  the  western 
escarpment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk.  It  is  interesting  to 
geologists,  though  less  so  perhaps  to  iron -miners,  to  note  how  the 
main  Cleveland  seam  appears  to  diminish  in  economic  value  in  all 
directions  from  its  bold  northern  outcrop  at  Eston. 

The  extraordinary  char6k)ter  of  the  Lower  Oolites  in  Yorkshire 
necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of  division.  Hence  we  find  that 
this  portion  of  the  Memoir  occupies  no  less  than  seven  chapters 
(126  pages).  The  peculiarity  of  an  Estuarine  series  which  is  re- 
peatedly split  up  by  marine  bands,  themselves  often  richly 
fossiliferous,  requires  special  treatment,  and  the  more  so  since  these 
marine  bands  present  much  difference  of  development  within  the 
area  under  consideration.  Thus  the  Millepore  Bed  increases  in 
importance  towards  the  south  and  dies  out  entirely  towards  the 
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north,  whilst  that  other  great  divider  of  the  Estuarine  series,  the 
Gray  or  Scarhorongh  Limestone,  behaves  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of 
this.  In  the  Howardians  the  equivalents  of  most  of  the  marine 
beds,  except  the  Gornbrash,  may  be  reoognized,  but  under  different 
conditions  of  development 

A  glance  at  plate  iv.  which  illustrates  the  variations  in  thickness 
and  mineral  character  of  the  Lower  Oolites  in  Yorkshire,  is  very 
instructive  in  this  connection.  One  cannot  help  noting  that  the  30 
or  40  feet  of  "  Estuarines  "  and  Oolite  at  Eirkby  Underdale,  where 
deposit  is  at  a  minimum,  practically  mark  the  southern  margin  of 
what  we  may  regard  as  the  Yorkshire  basin  of  deposition.  From 
this  point  we  perceive  a  somewhat  irregular  increase  in  a  northerly 
direction  until  at  least  700  feet  of  beds  are  recorded,  exclusive  of 
the  Blea  Wyke  Beds,  which  would  add  some  70  feet  more  to  the 
score  of  the  Lower  Oolites.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
details  are  well  worked  out  in  the  text,  and  present  many  features 
of  great  interest  alike  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  district 
and  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  so. 

Tbe  Middle  Oolites,  from  the  Eellaways  Bock  to  the  uppermost 
Corallian  inclusive,  are  disposed  of  in  three  chapters  (98  pages). 
Of  course  it  is  well  known  to  students  of  Jurassic  geology  that 
"  Eellaways  Rock  "  and  "  Oxford  Clay  "  in  Yorkshire  mean  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  these  names  imply  in  the  south  of 
England.  This  discrepancy  arises  from  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  lithological  rather  than  a  palaBontological  basis  of  subdivision  in 
mapping  the  country.  A  glance  at  table  v.  of  this  memoir  will 
show  what  a  very  subordinate  part  the  **  Oxford  Clay  "  plays  in 
many  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  county.  Throughout  the 
Tabular  range,  in  fact,  until  we  approach  the  coast,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  few  feet  of  sandy  clay  between  two  powerful  arenaceous 
formations,  the  Eellaways  Rock  below,  and  the  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit  above.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Oolites,  we 
perceive  a  minimum  of  deposition  as  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Yorkshire  Basin  is  approached  at  Acklam. 

The  Corallian  Series,  which  constitutes  the  upper  member  of  the 
Middle  Oolites,  is  exceptionally  well  developed  in  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Strangways  recognizes  the  two  palseontological  divisions  of  this 
series,  which  had  been  indicated  by  Messrs  Blake  and  Hudleston, 
in  their  paper  on  the  "Corallian  Rocks  of  England"  (Q.J.G.S. 
vol.  xxxiii.).  The  lower  division,  which  may  be  regarded  as  Upper 
Oxfordian,  is  the  zone  of  Am,  Perarmatus  and  includes  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit,  the  Passage  Beds,  and  the  great  series  known  as 
the  Lower  Limestone,  although  the  top  shell-bed  of  that  formation 
gives  indications  of  the  change  in  the  fauna  which  obtains  in  the 
higher  beds.  This  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  the  Upper 
Limestone  (Coralline  Oolite  and  Coral  Rag)  by  the  prevalence  of 
Gervillia  instead  of  Chemnitzia  (PsetidoTnelania),  The  two  lime- 
stones are  not  easy  to  separate  in  the  Howardian  Hills,  although  at 
Appleton  the  fauna  of  the  Passage  Beds  is  clearly  to  be  recognized. 
The  solidarity  of  the  two  limestones  in  the  Howardians  ia  certeivA^  vcl 

DBOADB  m.— TOL.  X.— WO.   IX.  7.1 
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favour  of  regarding  all  the  beds  above  the  Lower  Oaloareons  Orit 
and  below  the  Kimeridge  Clay  as  parts  of  one  system. 

The  zone  of  Am.  pUcattlis  is  held  to  include  the  Middle  Caloareoat 
Grit,  where  these  beds  are  developed,  as  in  the  Hambleton  and 
Tabular  Hills,  the  Upper  Limestone,  and  the  Upper  Caloareous  Grit» 
together  with  its  equivalent,  the  Cement-stone  Beds  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Howardians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Upper  Cal- 
careous Grit  is  non-existent  in  the  Howardians,  sinoe  the  unexpected 
and  exceptional  development  of  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  at  Coxwold 
can  scarcely  be  placed  in  this  system  of  hills.  The  delimination 
of  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  forms  an  important  part  of  Mr. 
Strangways'  work,  the  more  so  as  the  existence  of  this  independent 
arenaceous  series  was  never  suspected  by  Phillips  and  the  earlier 
geologists.  He  enumerates  the  fossils  of  the  Trigonia-heds  at 
Pickering  along  with  those  of  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  and 
notes  the  possibility  of  this  horizon  occurring  at  Middle  Cave,  near 
Malton,  although  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  indicate  on 
a  map  anything  like  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  in  the  Howardians. 

In  dealing  with  the  inner  margin  of  calcareous  rock  which  girdles 
the  Yale  of  Pickering  he  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  separate  origin 
for  the  Coral  Rag  of  the  Ay  ton  district  from  that  of  Pickering  and 
the  westward.  The  Coral  Rag,  in  its  typical  form,  rather  fails 
about  Pickering,  being  possibly  represented  by  obscure  caloareous 
bods,  but  as  we  go  westwards  towards  Oswaldkirk  a  great  variety 
of  Coral -rock  obtains  and  the  sides  of  the  quarries  often  present 
beautiful  arabesques  where  the  structure  has  been  brought  out  by 
weathering.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Vale,  at  North  Grimston, 
the  Coral  Rag  would  seem  to  have  attained  its  maximum  develop- 
ment, but  rapidly  thins  out  southwards  to  complete  extinction.  The 
relations  of  this  rock  to  the  overlying  cement-stone,  chiefly  formed 
from  its  denudation,  and  of  both  of  them  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
above  and  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  below,  constitute  an  episode 
in  stratigraphy  which  renders  the  Birdsall  district  one  peculiarly 
difficult  of  interpretation. 

The  Upper  Oolites  are  dismissed  somewhat  briefly,  one  chapter  of 
a  dozen  pages  being  all  that  is  devoted  to  their  oonsideration. 
Practically,  the  Upper  Oolites  in  Yorkshire  consist  of  the  Kimeridge 
Clay,  since  the  beds,  recently  distinguished  as  the  zone  of  BeL 
lateralis,  have  no  title  to  be  considered  Portlandian,  though  they  may 
possibly  represent  in  time  a  portion  of  the  Purbeck  series. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  attached  to 
the  Kimeridge  Clay  of  Yorkshire  is  still  unsolved,  and'  that  no 
conclusive  information  is  available  as  to  what  underlies  those  portions 
of  the  Yale  of  Pickering  which  lie  between  the  great  bounding 
faults.  Mr.  Strangways  questions  how  far  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  accepted  divisions  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  in  Yorkshire,  the 
outcrop  being  usually  covered  by  alluvium,  "  so  that  it  is  only  in  a 
few  obscure  sections  in  Filey  Bay,  at  a  few  places  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  Yale  of  Pickering  and  along  the  western  escarp- 
ment of  the  Wolds,  which  is  much  slipped  and  confused,  that  W9 
get  exposures  of  the  beds." 
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The  Upper  Eimeridge  oontists  of  alternations  of  finely  laminated, 
dark,  bituminoas  and  lighter  shale,  with  hard  brown  bands,  which 
have  received  special  notice  as  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Speeton  section.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  the  Upper  Eimeridge  at 
Settrington.  All  other  exposnres  are  in  beds  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  Lower  Eimeridge,  which  consists  mainly  of  blue  clays  and 
shales  with  septaria.  Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
boring  at  Irton :  there  are  also  feeble  indications  in  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  and  the  lowest  slopes  of  the  Tabular  Hills.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  section  in  the  Lower  Eimeridge  was  afforded  by  Sir  C. 
Strickland's  brickyard  at  Hildenley,  three  miles  west  of  Malton, 
which  yielded  a  most  characteristic  basal  Eimeridge  fauna,  and 
there  have  also  been  a  few  fossils  picked  up  on  the  Wold  slopes, 
which  clearly  belong  to  the  Lower  Eimeridge.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  Eimeridge  seems  somewhat 
meagre,  and  when  we  find  (p.  381)  Bhynchonella  inconsimis 
qaoted  as  a  ''  Portlandian  "  fossil,  we  can  only  express  surprise  that 
a  form,  which  in  the  South  of  England  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  very  lowest  Eimeridgian,  should  here  be  found  on  such  a 
high  horizon. 

In  chapters  devoted  to  "  Physical  History "  and  "  Scenery  and 
Denudation"  the  author  summarizes  his  experiences  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views.  Under  the  former  heading  he  states  his 
belief  that  the  beds  of  the  Yorkshire  Lias  were  formed  in  a  some- 
what land-locked  area,  having  its  shore-line  towards  the  north-west, 
whilst  lying  open  towards  the  east.  The  South  Yorkshire  deposits 
were  formed  beyond  this  district,  and  constitute  the  northern  limits 
of  a  more  extended  area.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Liassic  period  the 
bed  of  the  sea  was  elevated,  or  the  water  became  shallower  from 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  material.  In  the  west  the  upper  part 
of  the  Lias  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  local  denudation, 
whilst  on  the  coast  the  Blea  Wyke  beds  exhibit  a  considerable 
thickness  of  sandy  shales  with  Serptda,  Trigonia,  etc.,  showing 
shallow-water  conditions  and  forming  a  gradual  passage  from  the 
Lias  below.  The  exceptional  preservation  of  these  beds  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  obscure  problems  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
Yorkshire  Jurassics,  and  Mr.  Strangways,  in  this  chapter,  rather 
favours  an  explanation  which  he  has  elsewhere  opposed. 

The  physical  history  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolites  appears 
to  afford  evidence  of  a  series  of  oscillations  throughout  the  period, 
with  sediment  invading  the  area  mainly  from  the  west  and  north, 
in  which  direction  the  shore-line  probably  lay.  The  last  discharge 
of  mechanical  sediment  is  recorded  by  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit, 
even  after  corals  had  begun  to  form  in  the  area ;  but  at  last  there 
came  a  cessation  of  mechanical  impurities  and  a  large  extent  of 
organic  rock  with  corals  concluded  a  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
district.  The  peculiar  marginal  character  of  the  Corallian  lime- 
stones, forming  an  imperfect  ring  as  they  do  round  the  clays  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  is  attributed,  and  we  think  rightly,  to  the  accidents 
of  stratigraphy  rather  than  to  original  deposition  in  that  ibrm«     iiwt 
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until  the  boring-rod  has  perforated  the  oentral  mass  of  Eimeridge 
Clay  in  the  YeJe,  the  problem  cannot  be  regarded  as  oompletely 
solved. 

The  general  oonneotion  which  exists  between  "Soenery  and 
Denudation  "  has  exercised  the  mind  of  many  a  field  geologist ;  yet, 
as  Mr.  Strangways  truly  observes,  there  are  few  districts  in  England 
where  the  simplest  forms  of  denudation  are  more  clearly  exposed 
than  in  the  Tabular  Hills  and  along  the  sea-coast;  and  he  takes 
care  to  point  out  that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  mainly  doe 
to  erosion,  or  to  what  some  of  the  provincials  would  term  "  a  wash 
out."  He  lays  much  stress  upon  initial  direction  in  the  formation 
of  valleys  and  gorges,  as  being  due  to  the  original  slope  resulting 
from  stratigraphical  conditions.  Since  a  large  portion  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  slope  inwards  towards  the  Yale  of  Pickering,  a  sort  of  horse- 
shoe arrangement  is  the  result,  and  many  interesting  cases  are  cited. 

No  one  at  this  time  of  day  is  likely  to  call  in  question  the  general 
proposition  that  the  valleys  and  gorges  which  are  found  in  this 
district  result  mainly  from  meteoric  denudation ;  but  the  period 
during  which  such  sculpturing  has  been  e£fected  is  not  always 
equally  clear,  and  there  are  two  well-known  and  extremely  interest- 
ing cases,  where  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Strangways  appear  not 
a  little  startling.  One  of  these  cases  relates  to  the  Derwent  as  it 
enters  the  Yale  of  Pickering,  the  other  to  the  Derwent  as  it  leaves 
the  Yale,  where  it  becomes  the  sole  conduit  of  the  accumulated 
waters  of  so  many  springs  and  brooks. 

To  appreciate  these  points  fully  one  ought  to  know  the  district 
But  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  Upper  Derwent,  in  its  course  from 
the  higher  moorlands,  after  flowing  past  Hackness,  enters  a  tolerably 
wide  valley,  which  has  a  general  easterly  direction  and  leads  to 
the  sea-coast  in  about  five  miles.  This  Scalby  valley  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  the  true  continuation  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Derwent,  and  Mr.  Strangways  points  out  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  tbe  original  stream  would  be  towards  the  east  at  this  spot,  owing 
to  a  local  anticlinal  axis.  In  fact  he  has  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
old  course  of  the  Upper  Derwent.  Yet  to  the  surprise  of  everybody 
who  has  visited  the  spot,  the  Derwent,  instead  of  following  a  good 
wide  valley  almost  straight  to  the  sea,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  cut 
a  narrow  gorge  some  300  feet  deep  and  one-and-a-half  miles  in 
length  through  the  Middle  Oolites,  direct  for  the  Yale  of  Pickering, 
and  almost  at  right  angles  to  what  seems  to  have  been  its  previous 
course.  He  considers  that  this  result  has  been  attained  through 
the  damming  up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Scalby  valley  by  glacial 
deposits,  or  possibly  by  the  North  Sea  ice  itself.  If  the  whole  of 
this  amount  of  work  was  done  since  the  commencement  of  the 
])rincipal  glaciation,  we  are  fain  to  suppose  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the  country  has  been  effected  in  Pleisto- 
cene times. 

The  case  of  the  long  and  sinuous  breach  in  the  Howardians  by 
which  the  Lower  Derwent  escapes  into  the  Yale  of  York  is  some- 
what analogonsy  as  he  considers  that  this  has  been  effected  by  Uie 
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"waters  of  the  Pleistooeoe  lake,  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Yale  of  Pickering  at  Filey,  which  is  still  blocked 
by  glacial  deposits.  Undoubtedly  the  Vale  of  Pickering  held 
a  lake,  but  if  a  200  feet  gorge  has  been  cut  through  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Howardians  within  the  period  claimed,  even  allowing 
for  a  pre-existing  stream  flowing  towards  the  Yale,  we  must  again 
acknowledge  the  immense  amount  of  erosion  which  has  been  effected 
in  Pleistocene  times. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  this  subject  in  reference  to  Cleveland, 
w^here  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  encumbered  by  glacial  deposits  to  a 
greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in  East  Yorkshire.  One  of  the  most 
cbaracteristic  features  of  this  district  is  the  number  of  rock  gorges 
through  which  the  existing  streams  flow,  and  which  are  due  to  the 
blocking  of  pre-gl6k)ial  vfidleys  by  drift  Important  inferences  are 
drawn  from  the  distribution  of  this  drift  throughout  the  Jurassic 
area.  It  is  seen  to  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Esk,  and  in  this  region  attains  to  considerable  elevations.  But  neither 
over  the  high  Moorlands  south  of  that  valley,  nor  throughout  the 
Tabular  Hills,  has  any  been  found,  until  we  come  to  the  local  Drift 
of  the  lower  slopes,  which  border  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  From 
these  facts  he  infers  that  the  ice  of  the  North  Sea,  impinging  upon 
the  coast  of  Cleveland,  pushed  its  way  nearly  to  the  axis  of  the 
Jurassic  highlands,  and  then  divided  into  two  streams,  the  westerly 
one  moving  down  the  Vale  of  York,  whilst  that  to  the  east  inclined 
to  follow  the  coast-line.  Clearly  Mr.  Strang  ways  is  not  afraid  of  the 
"  Glacial  Nightmare." 

Two  chapters  on  Economic  Qeology  conclude  the  first  volume. 
The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  a  most  elaborate  series  of  tables 
of  fossils,  prefaced  by  a  very  complete  bibliography.  The  author 
observes  that  this  catalogue  was  originally  compiled,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  that, 
having  been  found  very  useful  in  that  connection,  he  considered  its 

Publication  might  be  of  some  utility  to  students  of  this  district 
n  this  view  we  cordially  agree,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Strang  ways  on  the  completion  of  the  entire  Monograph. 

n. — The  Lower  Silurian  Bbaohiopoda.  of  Minnesota.  By  N.  H. 
WiNOHELL  AND  Charles  Schuohert.  Extracted  from  Vol.  III. 
of  the  Final  Beport  of  the  Minnesota  Geological  Survey. 
Chapter  V.,  Plates  XXIX.  to  XXXIY.,  June  6th,  1893. 

THE  authors  of  this  Monograph,  expert,  industrious  brachio- 
podists,  collected,  the  materials  for  their  researches  on  the 
Lower  Silurian  Brachiopoda  of  Minnesota  from  the  Upper  third 
of  the  Trenton  Limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
Trenton  shales  near  St.  PauFs  and  Minneapolis.  They  adopt  the 
names  brachialrr ventral,  and  pedicle = dorsal  valves,  and  give  clear 
and  useful  definitions  of  other  terms  employed.  Hyatt's  nomen- 
clature is  used  for  ontogenetical  inquiries,  for  which,  in  some  instances, 
abundant  material  was  forthcoming.  The  classification  agrees  with 
that  recently  proposed  by  Schuohert,  embod;}vxi^l^Q^OcL<^x^%  ^\\<ei»u. 
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Waagen's  sub-orden  in  part  and  generic  emendations  of  Hall  and 
Clarke. 

Yarioas  species  of  lAngvla  are  described,  and  it  is  held  that  the 
stages  of  growth  indicate  that  the  course  of  development  of  that 
genus  was  from  Patertna-Oholella'Lingfda,  The  allied  sub-genus 
Olossina,  Phillips,  is  restricted  to  the  Palasozoic  rocks.  The  author's 
new  family,  Lingtdasmatida,  is  again  defined.  It  comprises,  at 
present,  only  two  genera ;  one,  Lingulasma,  removed  from  the 
Lingulida,  and  the  other,  LingulopB,  taken  from  the  TrimereUids. 
They  are  the  only  Linguloids  in  which  interior  platforms  are  de* 
veloped  recalling  the  same  structures  in  the  TtimereUida  whidi, 
however,  Winchell  and  Schuchert  do  not  regard  as  their  direot 
descendants.  They  hold  the  LingvlaBmaiidm  to  be  a  branch  of 
Linguia,  which  originated  in  the  Trenton  times  and  terminated  in 
the  Niagara  period.  They  were  derived  from  Obolella,  while 
Monomorella  and  Trimerella  had  their  origin  in  Dinobolus.  A  small 
species  of  this  genus  (Dinobolus?  parvtu,  Whitfield)  occurs  in  the 
(Galena  formation  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is  allied  to 
2).  Schmidti,  King  and  Davidson,  from  an  Esthonian  stratum  almost 
equivalent  in  age  with  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  New  York. 

Several  neotrematous  and  protrematous  genera  are  discussed  and 
new  species  and  varieties  proposed,  among  them  a  species  of  HaUina 
named  H,  NieoUeti,  W.  and  8.,  after  "  Jean  Nicollet,  Geographer  and 
Geologist  of  the  North- West."  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
supposed  new  species  is  considered  by  Hall  and  Clarke  to  be  nothing 
more  than  Atrypa  exigua^  of  which  Zygospira  f  aquila,  Sardeson,  is 
also  a  synonym.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  HaUina,  W.  and  S., 
have  been  subjected  to  critical  analysis  on  p.  151  of  the  first  fascicle 
of  part  ii.,  volume  viii.,  of  the  Palaeontology  of  New  York,  issued 
July,  1893.^  In  this  instalment  of  the  second  volume  of  their  great 
work  on  Palasozoic  Brachiopoda,  Hall  and  Clarke  announced  the 
genus  Hallina  (type  H.  Saffordi,  W.  and  S.)  to  be  fdunded  on 
incomplete  preparations  of  a  well-known  shell.  Hence  these 
authorities  are  unable  to  recognise  its  terebratuloid  characters,  as  it 
presents  the  main  features  of  a  Zygospiroid.  For  the  smooth  Atrypa 
exigua^iz Hallina  Nicolleti  the  term  Protozyga  is  proposed  and  its 
dyclospiroid  a£Bnities  are  recognised. 

Mr.  C.  Schuchert  has  since  abandoned  the  genus  BaUina,  in  a 
communication  published  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington,"  dated  July  13th,  1893.'  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Beecher  he  announces  his  conviction  that  species  of 
supposed  Silurian  primitive  impunctate  terebratuloids  referred  to 
Hallina  and  Macandrevia  are  spire-bearing  forms,  of  which  the 
earliest  known  genus  is  Zygospira  occuring  in  the  Bird's  Eye  lime- 
stone of  the  Trenton  period.    The  details  of  the  development  of  its 

^  An  introdaotion  to  the  study  of  the  genera  of  PalsBOZoio  Brschiopoda.  Bj 
James  Hall  and  John  M.  Clarke,  fasoicle  1.,  part  ii.,  Yol.  riii.,  text  and  woodcnts, 
Albany,  July,  1898. 

'  Development  of  the  Brachial  supports  in  JHekuma  and  Zygospira.  By  Gharlet 
£.  Beeoher  and  Charles  Sehuohert. 
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spiral  loop  are  discassed.  It  begins  life  as  a  simple  centronelloid  and 
is  cbaracteriased  by  subsequent  progression  from  one  to  six  whorls 
in  each  spiral.  Beecher  and  Sobucbert  express  the  opinion  that 
the  ontogeny  and  pbylogeny  of  ZygoBpira  indicate  the  derivation 
.of  the  Atrypidae  from  forms  with  a  oentronelloid  loop,  consequently 
"  the  Anoylobraobia  are  older  and  more  primitive  than  the  Helico- 
pegmata."  In  a  secondary  communication  published  the  same  date  ^ 
Mr.  Charles  Schnchert  discusses  the  development  of  the  shell  in 
Zygoipira  reeuvtroBtra,  for  which  species  Davidson  proposed  the 
genus  Anazyga,  The  genus  Zygoapira  was  founded  by  Hall  in  1860, 
with  Producta  modesta,  Say,  as  type  from  the  Hudson  River  group. 
The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  variability  in  the  position 
of  the  loop  in  different  individuals.  This  variation  is  individual, 
not  specific,  and  therefore  Hall  and  Clarke  reject  Davidson's  name 
Anazyga  for  the  species  recurvirostra  of  the  genus  Zygospira,  Accord- 
ing to  Schuchert,  the  fourth  stage  of  shell  development  is  reached 
before  the  species  'Ms  recognizable  as  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Bostracea,  and  apparently  most  closely  related  to  the  Rhyii- 
cbonellidaa.  The  calcareous  brachial  supports  make  their  appearance 
in  a  specimen  about  1*33  mm.  in  length.  This  species  is  then 
referable  to  the  Ancylobrachia,  having  a  loop  much  like  that  of 
Centronella,  This  loop  then  passes  through  a  series  of  metamor- 
phoses, acquiring  spirals  when  the  shell  is  about  3  mm.  in  length." 

It  would  seem  from  a  cursory  glance  through  Hall  and  Clarke's 
fascicle  I.  part  ii.  vol.  viii.,  Palaeozoic  Brachiopoda,  which  has  just 
reached  us,  that  about  ten  new  genera  and  sub-genera  are  proposed 
for  the  spire-bearing  genera  of  Brachiopoda.  I.  Many  of  them  seem 
to  be  interesting  passage  forms  of  an  inter-generic  character. 

Messrs.  N.  H.  Winchell  and  C.  Schuchert  have  also  described  and 
figured  ''  Sponges,  Oraptolites  and  Corals  "  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
of  Minnesota,  in  chapter  iii.  with  two  plates,  an  excerpt  from  the 
same  Report'  Herein  the  authors  discuss  the  curious  fossil  sponges 
Beeeptaculiiida,  a  family  referred  by  that  excellent  authority,  Dr. 
6.  «f.  Hinde,  to  the  siliceous  Hexactinellid  order.  Their  systematic 
petition,  however,  has  been  regarded  as  doubtful  by  Nicholson,  on 
the  grounds  of  Banff's  discovery  that  the  original  structure  of  the 
organism  was  calcareous,  and  it  became  silicified  subsequently. 
Specimens  of  the  genus  Beeeptactdites  occur  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Minnesota,  where  they 
are  popularly  known  as  the  *'  sun-flower  coral  of  the  North- West." 
The  authors  give  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  American  species  of  the 
genera  BeceptacuHtea  and  lachadites,  followed  by  an  essay  on  the 
structure  of  the  anomalous  organisms  they  formerly  named  anoma- 
laides,  for  which  they  now  propose  the  correct  and  more  suggestive 
name  of  Anomalospongia.  They  also  give  figures  and  descriptions 
of  a  species  of  hydroid  Solenopora  (S,  compacta  Billings) ,  of  species 

*  Derelopment  of  the  shell  in  Zygospira  reeuriiroiftra.    By  Charlea  Schuchert, 
Proc.  Biol.   8oc.  Washington,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  71-82,  pis.  x.,  xi.,  July  13th,  1893. 

*  Final   Report  of    the  Minnesota  Geological  Survey,   pp.   65-95,  pis.  F,  Cj, 
Jnae,  1893. 
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of  Diplograptus  and  Climacograptua,  and  proceed  to  discnss  the 
madreporoid  comls  Lichenaria  Streptelanmida,  Paritida,  etc.,  and 
figure  and  describe  Atdopora  trentonensis,  W.  and  S.,  tbe  only 
Lower  Silurian  auloporoid  known.  Aonks  Cbank. 

III. — Heyision  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Marine  Oligooenb  of  the 
Envibons  of  Etampes.     By  M.  Cossmann. 
Envision  sommaire  de  la  faune  du  terrain  Oliooc^ne  Marin 
Aux  environs  d*£]tampes.     Par  M.  Cossmann  (Joum.  de  Conch, 
tome  xxxii.  pp.  330,  et  sqq.). 

THIS  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  marine  mollusca  of  the  Oligooene 
beds  to  the  south  of  Paris  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's 
work  published  in  1891.  The  whole  is  practically  a  revision  of 
MM.  Cossmann  and  Lambert's  larger  work  *  relating  to  the  fossils 
of  the  same  area ;  and  had  become  necessary  in  view  of  the  light 
thrown  on  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  Lower  Tertiary 
fossils  during  the  progress  of  M.  Cossmann*s  Catalogue  of  the 
Eocene  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 

The  bivalves  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  first  part,  published  in 
1891,  the  section  under  review  comprises  only  the  Scaphopoda  and 
Gasteropoda.  Commencing  with  Dentaltum,  the  author  accepts  the 
view  of  Prof,  von  Eoonen,  that  the  forms  hitherto  referred  to  Hebert*8 
D.  acutum  differ  from  that  species,  and  D.  Novaki,  von  Eoen.,  is 
substituted  therefor. 

Chiton  Terquemiy  Desh.,  is  replaced  by  (7.  Etrechyensis,  de  Hocheb., 
the  former  name  having  been  pre-occupied.  M.  de  Rochebrune 
placed  this  species  in  the  genus  Tomcia,  but,  as  M.  Cossmann  truly 
remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  these  fossils — which  occur,  as 
a  rule,  in  single  valves  only,  and  deprived  of  many  characteristic 
parts — in  the  same  manner  as  their  living  representatives.  Figures 
are  given  of  C,  Poirieri,  de  Rocheb.^  of  which  the  anterior  valve 
is  unknown. 

In  his  catalogue  of  the  Eocene  mollusca  the  author  referred  to 
the  genus  Basilissa,  Watson,  a  certain  number  of  shells  possessing 
conical  strice,  slightly  perforated,  thick  peristome,  with  columella 
inflated  and  abruptly  terminated  anteriorly.  On  second  con- 
sideration he  is  now  disposed  to  include  them  in  Thalotia,  a  sub- 
genus of  Elenchus,  The  Trochtis  »ubcarinatu8,  Lamk.,  of  the  Paris 
basin  Oligooene  possesses  a  columella  in  every  way  comparable 
with  that  of  Elenchtis  Lehmanni,  Menke,  of  the  Australian  seas,  and 
differs  only  from  that  species  in  not  having  the  lip  guttered 
interiorly,  which  the  author  regards  as  an  unimportant  character. 
The  embryo  in  both  species  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  whilst  the 
ornamentation  of  the  spire  is  very  similar,  and  the  lip  presents  the 
same  obliquity.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  that  the 
Oligooene  shells  under  discussion  are  not  Basilissa,  and  that  they 
may  properly  be  referred  to  Thalotia,  but  some  of  the  thin,  fragile 
Eocene  forms  appear  to  be  identical  with  Watson's  genus.     Five 

^  M6m.  Soc.  G6ol.  France,  3*  ser.  iii.  (1884). 
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species  from  ^tampes,  hitherto  classed  with  TrochuBj  are  dow  to  he 
called  ElenchuH.  TroehM  hiearinatus,  Lamk.,  has  been  expunged 
from  the  catalogue  on  the  ground  that  only  one  example  of  the 
species  is  known,  and  that  is  probably  a  deformation  of  Elenchu$ 
snbincrassatua.  The  genera  Qihhula  and  Turbo  are  represented  by 
one  species  each,  and  CoUonia  by  two. 

Neritopsia  LorioUj  Cossm.  and  Lamb,  is  i^ery  properly  transferred 
to  Nerita  ;  and  Neritina  propinqua,  Cossm.  and  Lamb,  is  merged  into 
N.  Duchasteli,  Desh.,  of  which  it  is  only  the  adult  form.  There  are 
five  species  of  Odontostomia ;  one,  0.  Lnmherti,  being  new.  Passing 
to  the  genus  Raulinia,  which  both  Fischer  and  Try  on  have  classed 
with  the  LittorinidsB,  the  author  shows  that  it  more  properly  finds 
a  place  in  the  PyramidellidaB,  close  to  Odontostomiaf  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  embryo.  Two  species  of  Banlinia 
are  found  near  Etampes.  Amongst  the  Pyramidellidsd,  also,  a  new 
genus  Belonidium,  is  proposed,  of  which  the  type  is  Aciculina 
gracilis,  Detih. 

The  well  known  Ampullina  craasatina,  Lamk.,  is  correctly  referred 
to  the  genus  Megaiyloius,  characterized,  amongst  other  things,  by  an 
immense,  broad,  columellar  callosity,  sharply  defined.  The  author 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  give  the  geographical  distribution  of  this 
species.  Truneatella  Bezanconi  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  species 
discovered  at  Jeurre;  we  believe  it  is  the  sole  repreBentative  of  the 
genus  in  the  Oligocene  beds,  although  two  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Parisian  Eocene. 

Dealing  next  with  Hydrohia  we  take  objection  to  the  figure  and 
description,  in  a  work  devoted  to  Paris  basin  fossils,  of  a  new 
Spanish  species,  H,  RodillensiSt  which  is  entirely  out  of  place,  even 
though  it  is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  connection  with  H.  DubntHsoni, 
Bouillet,  a  common  form  at  £)tampes.  Littorina  obtitaangnia,  Sandb., 
a  species  occurring  in  the  Mayence  basin,  has  been  added  to  the 
fauna  under  notice  by  the  discovery  of  an  unique  specimen.  Four 
species  of  Lacuna  are  found ;  one  of  them,  L.  stilpna.  which  is 
figured,  was  formerly  referred  in  part  to  L.  striattda,  von  Koon.,  now 
said  not  to  occur  in  the  £tampes  area. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton  has  shown  that  Bayania  aemi- 
decussata,  Lamk.,  is  synonymous  with  the  earlier  B.  corrugata, 
Lamk.,  seems  to  have  escaped  M.  Cossmann's  attention. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on  this  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  Paris  basin  Oligocene  mollnsca, 
without  expressing  a  regret  that  its  learned  author  did  not  include 
in  his  revision  the  moUusca  from  the  same  horizon  of  other  parts  of 
the  basin ;  they  are  not  numerous  and  would  have  entailed  but  very 
little  additional  labour.  The  catalogue  would  then  have  been  more 
comparable  with  his  Eocene  work.  We  may  point  out  also  that 
the  title  **  marine  "  is  not  strictly  correct  as  applied  to  the  paper 
under  review,  seeing  that  several  extra  marine  forms  are  described 
in  it.  It  is  a  pity  they  were  not  all  included,  and  the  title  suitably 
altered ;  but  we  are,  perhaps,  expecting  too  much.  The  work,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  most  excellent.  G.  F.  H« 
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Sib, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  references  made  hy 
Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth  to  Glacial  action  in  Iceland,  in  the  ooarse 
of  his  article  in  your  July  Number,  pp.  302-309. 

Having  travelled  through  the  country  twice  (1890  and  1891), 
mainly  in  quest  of  the  summit  of  its  highest  peak,  which  was 
reached  during  the  latter  journey,  I  have  had  good  and  numerous 
opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  its  mountain  structure. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  result 
being  decidedly  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry's  view.  The  instances  he 
refers  to  are,  however,  of  varying  value.  The  gnarled  points  of 
such  ridges  as  those  of  Almannagja  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
offering  conclusive  proof,  since  these  are  lava  splits,  and  of  too 
recent  (geological)  date  to  found  an  extensive  inference  upon;  nor 
will  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  remarks  as  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  ap- 
parently glacial  striations  apply  to  the  marks  which  are  plentiful 
at  certain  intermediate  levels  upon  the  mountains.  These  may  be 
found,  especially  among  the  valleys  leading  to  the  Eastern  fjords, 
in  positions  too  high  above  flood  courses  to  permit  of  such  an 
explanation.  Nor  will  Mr.  Watts'  remarks  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  southern  glaciers  command  universal  acceptance  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  notice 
that  among  the  hard  basalt  masses  of  the  east  and  south-east,  the 
lower  ridges  up  to  the  height  of  about  1000  to  1500  feet  are  often 
rounded,  and  striations  are  not  uncommon ;  but  above  that  height, 
at  elevations  which  increase  as  one  travels  inland,  these  rounded 
hill-tops  disappear,  and  sharp  pinnacles  form  the  rule.  So  sharp 
are  these  pinnacles  that  it  takes  a  stranger  some  time  to  realize  that 
they  are  not  columns  built  upon  the  mountain  summits.  In  point 
of  fact  each  is  the  nucleus  of  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  Trap  beds, 
fVom  which  the  rest  of  that  bed  has  split  away.  Here  is  a  far 
older  and  safer  guide,  telling  of  a  time  when  many  of  these  valleys, 
up  to  a  certain  level,  had  their  glaciers;  which,  however,  never 
formed  part  of  an  ice-cap  to  the  island.  So  marked  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  peaks,  rounded  and  pinnacled,  that  the 
conviction  I  have  stated  fairly  forces  itself  upon  one. 

Further  west  along  the  south  coast  evidence  of  another  kind  is 
forthcoming  from  the  volcanic  masses  which  there  replace  the  basalt 
of  the  south-east  and  north-west  So  soft  are  many  of  the  ridges 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  huge  grinding  ice-cap,  they  ought  to 
have  disappeared  altogether.  Yet  there  they  remain,  loose,  shaly- 
laminated  ridges,  between  which,  in  the  valleys,  lie  enormous  snow- 
fields  with  drainage  glaciers  coming  down  to  sea-level  now  and 
overtopping  lower  hills,  just  as  the  most  easterly  ones  need  to  do. 
On  every  hand  signs  abound,  both  of  advance  and  of  retreat,  cm  the 
part  of  glaciers  accommodating  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  their 
beds,  but  none  whatever  of  ice  above  a  definite  asoending  level,  nor 
of  excavations  beneath  that  level. 

It  is  true  large  quantities  of  mud  are  brought  down  by  suoh 
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rivers  as  the  Jokulsi,  but  it  woald  be  strange  if  glaciers,  twelve 
miles  wide^  did  not  produce  sach  results  by  mere  surface  erosion. 
The  wonder  is  they  bring  so  little.  But  of  this  the  probable  ex- 
planation is  the  gentle  fall — which  I  have  ascertained  to  be  about 
100  feet  per  mile  of  progress  in  the  case  of  the  Breithamerkr — and 
the  few  uncovered  ridges  or  peaks  from  which  material  may  fall  upon 
the  ice.  Fbbdk.  W.  W.  Howsll. 

10,  Handsworth  Wood  Boad,  Bibmin ohajc, 
Jmly  14M,  189S.  

JAMES  WILLIAM   DAVIS,   F.L.S.,   F.G.S,,   F.S.A. 

BoBH  Apbxl  15,  1846.      Di»  Jvlt  21,  1893. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Wm.  Davis,  of  Ghevinedge,  Halifax,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  47.  A  Yorkshireman  of  fine  physique  and  robust  constitution, 
endowed  with  apparently  unlimited  energy,  the  sad  news  of  his 
loss  has  come  as  an  unexpected  shock  to  his  large  circle  of  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  more  intimate  acquaintances  were 
aware  that  a  slight  injury  to  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain  caused  his 
retirement  from  active  life  for  a  few  weeks  last  autumn ;  and  they 
further  learned  with  sorrow  that  a  recurrence  of  the  same  malady 
last  March  necessitated  a  still  longer  period  of  rest  at  the  little 
village  of  Grassington,  in  North  Yorkshire.  His  letters,  however, 
were  cheerful,  only  marred  by  some  feebleness  in  the  handwriting, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  seaside  residence  at  Bridlington  about 
the  end  of  June,  there  were  hopeful  signs  of  speedy  recovery. 
Mr.  Davis'  eagerness  to  fulfil  his  municipal  duties  at  Halifax, 
however,  led  to  an  unwise  visit  to  the  town  of  which  he  was  for 
the  third  time  Mayor.  The  fatigue  and  unwonted  excitement 
produced  almost  complete  paralysis,  and  his  wife,  family,  and  friends 
had  soon  to  mourn  over  his  decease,  which  took  place  early  in  the 
morning  of  July  21st 

Descended  from  a  Qloaoestershire  family,  Mr.  Davis  was  bom  at 
Leeds  on  April  15th,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  local  Grammar 
School,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  cloth-dyeing  business  of  his 
father.  He  and  a  brother  soon  became  partners  in  the  firm,  which 
transferred  its  business  to  Greetland,  near  Halifax,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  Mr.  Davis  took  the  leading  share  of  its 
management  In  1876  he  built  his  fine  residence,  Chevinedge,  on 
a  wooded  ridge  of  Carboniferous  Sandstone  overlooking  Greetland, 
and  there  are  few  geologists  of  note  in  Britain  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  that  modern  English  home. 

Though  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  business  and  in  certain 
collateral  undertakings^  though  taking  a  prominent  position  in 
every  educational,  municipal,  and  political  movement  in  his  own 
town  and  district,  and  elected  Mayor  of  Halifax  no  less  than  three 
years  in  succession — Mr.  Davis  found  time  not  only  to  become  a 
well-known  and  valued  patron  of  Art  and  Soienoe,  b\it  «]b&^  V^  ta^ 
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to  a  high  position  as  an  investigator  in  G^logy,  PalsBontoIogy,  and 
Arch83ology.  Scientific  work  was,  indeed,  his  solaoe  and  recreation. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  was  imbued  with  an  ardent  liking  for 
the  pursuit  of  Natural  History  ;  and  in  company  with  his  friend  and 
former  neighbour,  Mr.  Percy  Sladen,  he  was  long  occupied  with 
practical  work  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
nis  future  researches  in  interpreting  fossil  vertebrata.  Only  last 
winter,  when  Mr.  Davis  penned  a  long  letter  of  woes  to  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  detailing  how  the  whole  of  a  new  extension  of  his 
business  premises  had  been  burned  down  in  one  night,  he  concluded 
with  the  remark  that  all  worries  were  just  to  be  buried  for  two  hours 
by  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  Aeanthodes — a  Carboniferous  fish 
on  which  he  was  writing  a  memoir  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Provided  with  what  he  termed  a  **  prime  Havana  "  and  surrounded 
by  piles  of  books  and  fossil  fishes,  Mr.  Davis  always  found  himself 
indeed  in  perfect  peace  and  enjoyment 

From  his  earliest  youth  Mr.  Davis  had  been  connected  with  the 
Yorkshire  Scientific  Societies,  and  he  first  entered  a  wider  sphere  in 
1873  by  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Association.  In  1875  he  received  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  also  later  that  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  In  1891  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Geological  Society.  Since  1876  he  had  been  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  brought  the  Proceedings,  which  he  edited,  to  a  high 
standard  of  value.  In  1888  he  organized  the  jubilee  meeting  of 
that  Society,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  volume  detailing  the  history 
of  its  fifty  years*  work.  He  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair 
of  many  local  societies,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists*  Union,  and  an  elected  Governor  of  the  Yorkshire 
College.  He  rarely  missed  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
where  his  keen  business  capacity  was  highly  valued  in  the  com* 
mittees ;  and  the  circle  of  friends  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
his  guests  at  Chevinedge  during  the  Leeds  meeting  in  1890,  will 
never  forget  his  qualities  as  a  host  on  that  occasion.  In  scientific 
journalism,  too,  Mr.  Davis  undertook  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  "  Westminster  Review," 
and,  if  the  London  **  Sun  "  can  be  trusted  on  a  subject  that  has 
hitherto  remained  obscure,  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  chief 
supporters  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  monthly,  ''Natural  Science,"  a 
journal  that  has  already  attained  a  prominent  position  as  a  critical 
review  of  current  matters  in  Geology  and  Biology. 

In  original  research,  as  shown  by  the  list  of  papers  appended, 
Mr.  Davis  made  many  important  contributions  to  knowledge  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire;  and  in  1878,  he  co-operated  with  Mr. 
F.  A.  Lees,  the  Botanist,  in  a  volume  on  **  West  Yorkshire :  its 
Geology  and  Botany.*'  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Committee  for  the  exploration  of  the  Raygill  Fissure,  and  took 
considerable  part  in  many  archaeological  investigations  in  the  county. 
In  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  however,  Mr.  Bsyib  will  longest  ba 
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remembered  by  his  numeroas  oontributions  to  Fossil  lohthyology. 
The  fish-remains  discovered  in  the  Yorkshire  ooal-field  early  attracted 
his  attention  and  excited  his  interest;  and  after  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton  at  the 
Belfast  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1874,  he  began  the 
study  of  extinct  fishes  in  earnest.  He  visited  Florence  Court  and 
Oulton  Park,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  to  study  the 
great  Enniskillen  and  Egerton  Collections,  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum.  He  also  travelled  extensively  abroad,  and 
the  present  writer  will  always  treasure  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  several  journeys  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the 
museums  of  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  He  made  copious  notes  and 
drawings  of  fossil  fishes  in  all  these  museums,  and  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  utilized  in  his  publications.  His  first  researches  on 
the  Carboniferous  fish-remains  soon  extended  to  the  fossils  of  later 
formations,  notably  those  of  the  Lias  and  the  Chalk ;  and  since  1883 
he  had  published  a  series  of  large  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Mr.  Davis'  work  in  Fossil  Ichthyology  bears  many  indications 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  produced.  The  investi- 
gations, it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  always  thorough ;  and 
the  results  are  not  always  so  concisely  and  accurately  expressed, 
with  such  evidence  of  a  fulness  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a 
trained  professional  specialist  would  desire.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  British  science  is  still  far  from  being  under  the  control  of 
a  narrow  professional  monopoly,  and  long  may  this  freedom  remain. 
Mr.  Davis  has,  even  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  been 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  fossil  fishes 
during  the  last  20  years.  His  larger  memoirs  are  exquisitely 
illustrated,  as  are  also  several  of  the  smaller  ones ;  and  where  he 
has  fallen  into  errors  he  has  done  much  for  progress  by  rousing 
up  other  workers  to  correct  them. 

While  investigating  the  fishes  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field,  he 
made  a  very  large  collection  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than 
had  previously  been  attempted ;  and  Mr.  Davis'  writings  contain 
more  information  concerning  the  remains  of  the  sharks  of  the  Coal- 
measures  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His  memoir  on  **  The 
Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  of  Great  Britain  " 
(1883)  is  the  only  extended,  illustrated  account  of  the  Elasmobranch 
teeth  and  spines  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks,  and  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  Enniskillen  Collection.  His  subsequent  memoir  on 
the  Cretaceous  Fishes  of  the  Lebanon  contains  a  wealth  of  new 
matter,  and  marks  a  very  valuable  advance,  notwithstanding  all 
unfavourable  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  it  His  further 
writings  on  the  Cretaceo-Tertiary  fishes  of  New  Zealand  and  on 
the  Cretaceous  fishes  of  Scandinavia  are  pioneer  monographs,  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  untouched  materials.  Finally,  Mr.  Davis' 
latest  work  on  the  fish-remains  of  the  British  Coal-Measures,  of 
which  only  one  part  has  been  issued,  promLsed  to  btln^  V)^^\.Wx 
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a  gntJL  man  of  material  that  had  too  long  been  neglactod,  and  it  it 
a  distinct  loss  to  Palasontology  that  the  author's  nntimelj  end  should 
have  abroptlj  terminated  the  publication.  We  onderstand  thai 
the  second  part  of  this  memoir,  on  the  Acanthodians^  ia  so  near 
completion  that  it  may  be  published  posthnmooslj. 

A  notice  of  the  life  and  scientific  work  of  Mr.  DiaTis  would, 
however,  be  very  incomplete  if  we  merely  referred  to  his  officisl 
responsibilities  and  his  original  researches.  No  one  ooold  oome  in 
contact  with  him  for  long  without  absorbing  some  slight  pioporticm 
of  his  enthusiasm,  his  indomitable  energy,  and  determination;  and  for 
at  least  20  years  he  has  probably  had  more  influence  than  anyone 
else  on  the  advance  of  scientific  research  in  his  natiTO  county. 
Many  naturalists  now  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  their 
respective  lines  of  study  owe  their  first  kindly  encouragement  to 
him ;  many  others  have  been  incited  to  redoubled  enei^gy  by  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  As  the  highly  esteemed  friend  of  most  of  the 
leading  geologists  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  adjoining  Continent, 
and  numbering  in  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances  men  distinguished 
in  every  sphere,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  trusted  adviser  in  many  matters 
where  only  one  with  his  great  experience  of  the  world  could  be  of 
service.  None,  indeed,  bat  those  who  have  thus  known  him,  can 
appreciate  the  loss  which  the  scientific  community  has  sustained  by 
his  decease. 

Finally,  we  must  add  a  word  concerning  Mr.  Davis'  liveliness  of 
disposition,  which  kept  him  in  the  best  of  humour  even  in  the  midst 
of  troubles  and  difficulties.  Whether  the  worry  were  great  or  small, 
he  could  invariably  lose  all  remembrance  of  it  at  will  and  apparently 
enjoy  life  as  if  nothing  unfortunate  had  happened.  The  writer  has 
a  vivid  recollection  of  being  roused  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
on  one  occasion  at  a  remote  railway  station  in  Finland,  when  Mr. 
Davis  was  trying  to  explain  to  a  clamorous  crowd  of  officials  that 
he  had  no  ticket,  but  plenty  of  British  paper  money,  which  he 
would  change  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  After  long  discussion  in 
a  medley  of  languages,  he  induced  the  conductor  to  feel  the  weight 
of  his  '*  effects,"  which  he  suggested  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
the  ticket,  and  the  train  was  then  allowed  to  proceed.  Immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  best  of  good  humour,  he  pulled  out  from  his 
portmanteau  a  small  Swedish  toy  bought  for  one  of  his  children, 
and  playing  with  it,  he  remarked  that  it  was  well  the  inquisitive 
officer  had  not  estimated  the  value  by  inspection.  He  resumed  his 
slumbers,  and  as  soon  as  an  appropriate  place  was  reached,  borrowed 
from  the  same  conductor  enough  Russian  money  to  pay  for  break- 
fast He  never  despaired,  never  regarded  trouble  too  seriously — he 
was  a  friend  whose  companionship  was  truly  cheering.        A.S.W. 

List  of  Memoirs  and  Papers  bt  James  William  Davis,  F.6.S. 

1.  Monthly  analytical  examination  of  the  Harrogate  Spas,  1872  [1873]. 
Pharmaceut.  Joum.  vol.  iv.  (1874),  pp.  481,  482. 

2.  On  a  bone-bed  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Fish- 
remains  of  which  it  is  principally  composed.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xxxiL 
(1876),  pp.  332-340. 
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1. — On  Athrodon. 
By  A&THUK  Smith  Woodward,  F.L.S.,  F.O.S. 

(PLATE  XVI.) 

T  is  well  known  that  the  crushing  teeth  of  the  Pycnodont  fishes 
as  a  rule  are  arranged  with  striking  regularity  upon  the  bones 
which  bear  them,  the  vomer  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  splenials 
in  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  disposed  in  longitudinal  series,  gradually 
increasing  in  size  backwards,  and  there  is  only  one  genus  satisfac- 
torily known  {Mesodon)  in  which  there  is  any  marked  tendency 
towards  the  frequent  disturbance  of  this  linear  arrangement. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  however.  Dr.  Sauvage  referred  to  the  P3T110- 
donts  some  very  robust  splenial  bones  on  which  the  teeth  exhibited 
scarcely  any  regularity  either  in  size  or  arrangement,  and  more 
specimens  have  subsequently  been  discovered  which  seem  to  justify 
his  determination.  For  the  fish  to  which  these  bones  belonged, 
Dr.  Sauvage  proposed  the  generic  name  of  Athrodon;  and  two 
species  were  described  from  the  Portlandian  and  Kimmeridgian 
formations  of  the  north  of  France. 

That  Athrodon  does  pertain  to  the  family  of  Pycnodontidae  and  is 
generically  distinct  from  any  of  the  satisfactorily  determined  forms 
may  now  be  regarded  as  certain.  So  far  as  the  present  writer  has 
been  able  to  observe,  the  Pycnodonts  never  exhibit  succeysioual 
teeth ;  when  the  fish  is  young  the  teeth  on  the  splenial  and  vomer 
vary  little  in  size  and  are  comparatively  irregular ;  when  the  fish 
grows  the  bone  extends  and  widens  backwards,  the  series  of  teeth 
rapidly  assuming  their  regular  and  distinctive  characters.  The 
splenial  bone  of  Athrodon  also  exhibits  no  successional  teeth,  and  it 
is  thus  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Pycnodonts,  in  which 
the  initial  irregularity  of  dental  arrangement  persists  more  or  less 
throughout  life.  There  is  a  tendency  towards  the  differentiation  of 
a  principal  longitudinal  series  of  teeth  in  some  species ;  and  in  a 
general  way  the  number  of  series  that  would  be  present,  if  there 
were  less  irregularity,  can  be  counted.  The  splenial  bone,  however, 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Pycnodonts  merely  in  its  dentition; 
it  is  more  robust  than  in  other  genera,  and  the  roughened  symphysial 
facette  is  at  least  twice  as  deep  as  usual.  In  some  specimens,  indeed, 
the  dentition  is  perhaps  insufficient  to  determine  whether  they  per- 
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tain  to  Mesodon  or  Athrodon,  and  in  these  cases  the  form  of  the 
symphysis  must  be  relied  upon.  The  teeth  themselves  are  mostly 
smooth  and  rounded,  sometimes  in  part  mammillated. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  characters  of  the  splenial  dentition 
suffice  to  determine  the  species  of  AihrodoUf  seven  forms  are  now 
known  to  the  present  writer.  Besides  the  two  French  species  Dr. 
Sauvage  has  already  recognised  the  occurrence  of  a  third  in  the 
Kimmeridgian  of  Hanover  {A.  Wittei);  another  has  been  described 
by  Comuel  from  the  French  Neocomian  under  the  name  of  Pyenodui 
profusidens ;  one  new  species  occurs  in  the  Purbeckian,  and  another 
in  the  Cenomanian  of  England ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  third 
new  species  in  the  Senonian  of  Belgium.  These  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows : — 

1.  Athbodon  Douvillvi,  Sauvage. 

Bull.  Soc.  0^1.  France  [3]  toI.  Tiii.  1880,  p.  630,  pi.  xix.  ^g,  5. 
Type,  Left  splenial  bone ;  School  of  Mines,  Paria. 

The  type  species.  Splenial  bone  longer  than  broad,  with  very 
small,  widely  spaced  teeth,  mostly  circular  and  conspicuously 
mammillated,  disposed  in  from  7  to  10  irregular  series,  somewhat 
enlarged  towards  the  symphysial  margin  of  the  bone. 

The  dentition  of  the  type  specimen  measures  0*019  in  maximum 
width  and  0045  in  length. 

Form,  and  Loe. — Lower  Portlandian ;  Boulogne. 

2.  Athrodon  bolonibnsis,  Sauvage. 

Bull.  Soc.  0^1.  France  [3]  toI.  yiii.  1880,  p.  631,  pi.  xix.  fig.  6. 
I^pe.  Right  splenial  hone ;  School  of  Mines,  Paris. 

Splenial  bone  comparatively  elongated,  with  large,  widely  spaced 
teeth  and  few  intercalated  small  teeth,  mostly  circular  and  con- 
spicuously mammillated,  disposed  in  about  4  to  6  series,  scarcely 
enlarged  towards  the  symphysial  margin  of  the  bone. 

The  dentition  of  the  type  specimen  measures  0*027  in  maximum 
width  and  0067  in  length. 

Form,  and  Loc, — Lower  Kimmeridgian ;  Brecque-reoque,  Boulogne. 

3.  Athrodon  Wittei,  Fricke,  sp. 

H.  E.  Sauvage,  Bull.  Soc.  G^ol.  France  [3]  vol.  viii.  1880,  p.  631. 
Mesodon  Wittei^  K.  Fricke,  Palseontogr.  vol.  xxii.  1875,  p.  364,  pi.  xix.  fig.  15. 

Type.  Imperfect  right  splenial  bone. 

Splenial  bone  with  small,  widely  spaced  teeth,  mostly  circular 
and  feebly  mammillated,  disposed  in  about  7  or  8  irregular  series, 
of  which  that  next  to  the  innermost  forms  a  relatively  large  principal 
series. 

Form,  and  Loc, — Lower  Kimmeridgian  ;  Hanover, 

4.  Athrodon  intermedius,  sp.  no  v.    PL  XVL  Fig.  1. 

Type.  Left  splenial  dentition ;  British  Museum  (No.  40314). 
Splenial  bone  comparatively  elongated,  with  large,  closely-arranged 
teeth,  mostly  smooth  and  nearly  circular,  a  few  exhibiting  an  apical 
pit  with  feebly  crimped  margin,  disposed  in  about  5  or  6  irregular 
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series,  the  largest  forming  a  principal  series  near  the  syropliysial 
margin  of  the  bone. 

The  dentition  of  the  type  specimen  measures  0*017  in  maximum 
width,  and  0*03  in  length. 

Form,  and  Loc. — Purbeckian ;  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire. 

5.  Athbodon  pbofusidsns,  Cornuel,  sp. 

Fycfiodut  profutidetu,  J.  Comael,  Ball.  Soc.  G^ol.  France  [3]  vol.  t.  1887,  p.  609, 

pi.  xi  figs.  3-6. 

l)/pe,    Splenial  dentition. 

Splenial  bone  short  and  broad  with  closely  arranged  teeth  of 
moderate  size,  mostly  smooth  and  circular,  a  few  with  a  faint  apical 
pit,  disposed  in  about  7  irregular  series,  the  largest  near  the 
symphysial  margin  of  the  bone. 

Each  splenial  dentition  in  the  type  specimen  measures  0*026  in 
maximum  width  and  0*059  in  length. 

Form  and  Loe. — Neocomian  ;  Wassy,  Haute  Mai*ne. 

6.  Athrodon  crassus,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XVI.  Fig.  2. 

Type.  Right  splenial  bone  with  abraded  dentition;  Woodwardian  Museum, 
Cambridge. 

Splenial  bone  short  and  broad,  with  large,  widely  spaced  teeth, 
mostly  circular,  disposed  in  about  4  irregular  series,  largest  near  the 
middle  of  the  bone. 

The  dt'ntition  of  the  type  specimen  measures  0*02  in  maximum 
width  and  0*04  in  length. 

Form,  and  Loe, — Cambridge  Greensand ;  Cambridge. 

7.  Athrodon  tenuis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XVI.  Fig.  3. 

Type.    Right  splenial  bone  ;  Hoyal  Mnseum  of  Natural  History,  Brussels. 

Splenial  bone  elongated,  with  large  closely  arranged  teeth,  njostly 
smooth  and  nearly  circular,  disposed  in  about  tour  irregular  series, 
of  which  that  next  to  the  innermost  is  the  largest. 

The  dentition  of  the  type  specimen  meaHures  0  012  in  maximum 
width  and  0*027  in  length. 

Form  and  Loe. — Lower  Senonian ;  Lonzee,  near  Gembloux, 
Belgium. 

8.  Athrodon,  sp.     PI.  XVI.  Fig.  4. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Wood- 
wardian Museum,  Cambridge,  possesses  an  imperfect  vomerine 
dentition  from  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  which  probably  pertains 
to  Athrodonf  but  appears  to  be  too  small  for  A,  craasua.  Nearly  all 
the  teeth  seem  to  have  exhibited  an  apical  pit  with  crimped  border, 
and  their  contour  is  mainly  circular.  The  largest  teeth  occur  in  a 
discontinuous  median  row,  and  there  is  evidence  of  three  irregular 
series  on  each  side,  not  forming  quite  symmetrical  pairs. 

Probably  many  other  examples  of  the  dentition  of  this  interesting 
Pycnodont  genus  exist  in  collections,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  brief 
notes  may  lead  to  their  recognition.     The  writer  would  oviV^  ^^^  ^^'c^^ 
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t)is  fresent  occasion  an  eipression  of  his  indebtednws  to  ProfenoT 
BIcKeniiy  Hiig)ies  anil  MM,  Dupont  and  DoUo  for  the  o|»portuniry 
of  Bttidying  the  specimena  in  the  Mtueume  of  Cambridge  uid 
Ui'uasels. 

{Ta  in  coHtimitd  in  mtr  itfxl  jVnoii^i-.) 


II. COSTKIBHTlOSa    TO    TBB    QEOLOOT    op    AFHIOi. 

Bj    Miss   ClTHERIFJS   A,    RlIBlK,    B.Sc. 

I, — Rock  Spbcimbss  peom  Upper  Egypt. 

THE  following  notes  have  been  drawn  np  from  a  study  of 
speoimenB  which  were  collected  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  Esq., 
during  the  earlier  of  tvro  recent  expediiions  in  Africa.  He  fultonred 
tbe  Nile  to  somewhat  hayoud  Ihe  eeoond  cataract,  and  brought  back 
more  than  130  examples  of  various  rocks.  The  collection  was  sent 
to  Duiversity  College  for  examination,  which  I  was  allowed  to 
undertake  by  the  kindnees  of  rrofeBsor  Bonney,  to  whom  I  am 
further  indebted  for  much  help  and  advice  on  points  of  difficulty. 
A  detailed  description  has  been  fumisbed  to  Mr.  Soott  Elliot  to 
be  included  in  the  account  of  hia  journey,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  publisiied  before  hmg.  It  niny,  however,  be  useful  to  have 
a  sboit  snniinarr  of  tlie  cliiel  points  of  gcologiciil  interest  for  gentTul 
refen-nce  in  an  easily  acceasihle  publication. 

A  few  illuatratioDs  of  the  well-known  sandatones  and  limestones 
were  brought  from  near  Cairo,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  (four 
in  number)  all  the  specimens  were  obtained  from  Upper  Egypt, 
between  latitude  just  north  of  24°  N.  near  the  first  cataract,  and 
about  latitude  21°  SCC  N.,  south  of  ^rras,  beyond  the  second 
cataract. 

As  many  writers  have  now  described,  the  sedimentary  strata  reat 
over  a  wide  area  in  Egj'pt,  Sinai  and  Palestine  upon  an  old  crysl*!- 
line  series.'  While  certain  at  least  of  these  latter  rocks  are  evidently 
igneous,  others  are  described  as  presenting  difficulties  in  field 
examination,  and  aimilarly,  gradations  from  granite  to  gneiss  can 
be  traced  in  mioroaoope  slides.  Thus,  although  a  ciystalline  series 
of  Aroheean  aspect  doubtleaa  occurs,  traversed  by  ancient  dykes  and 
intrusions,'  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  many  oases  not  possible,  to  separate 
the  hand  specimens  (even  when  illustrated  by  microscopic  sections) 
into  the  two  classes. 

Normal  granites  are  abewn  in  the  well-known  coarsely  por* 
phyritic  variety  from  the  Assouan  quarry,  and  in  several  which 
have  a  binary  character.  In  the  more  or  less  gneissoid  rocks  (of 
which  some  at  least  are  probably  Archsean)  the  foliation  exhibits 
di&erenoes.     In  certain  sections  zonea  of  mosaic  undulate  around 

'  See  description  of  specimens  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonner,  io  Gboi..  Has.  1BS6, 
Dec.  111.  Vol  111.  pp.  103-106:  Piof.  Dswson,  GaoL.  Has.  1888,  pp.  439,440, 
481,48!;  E.A.  Ton  Zitle],"neberdGageoW.  Bander  libTBchenWaste,^'  I8g0,p.  9. 

*  See  refeiencea  aboTe ;  and  also  '  G^l,  de  Paleetine,''  H.  L.  Lartet,  n.  5d.  I 
bsTe  to  thsok  Mr,  L,  L,  Be1infaiit«,  B.Sc,  ths  CnraCor  of  the  Oeolo^csl  Societr, 
for  iiadlj  (^ving  me  (aciliCjr  to  eiamine  the  collection  bronght  b^  Mr.  J.  C. 
iiairksbav,  which  wm  inlMtauns  toi  wmsutMs^iad  imlniiBd  toBU  woilar  tJS"- 
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lenticular,  rather  brokea-looking,  fragments  with  shaded  border,  the 
edge  of  the  larger  grains  is  cracked,  and  thin  wavy  laminsB  of  mica 
and  hornblende  sometimes  traverse  the  slide.  These  characters  have 
been  often  described  and  are  doubtless  due  to  subsequent  pressure. 
Other  examples  shew  a  clear  undisturbed  intercrystallisation  of  the 
constituents,  which  are  chiefly  a  quartz- felspar  mosaic,  large  felspars 
(microcline  or  kaolinised  plagioclase)  and  well  formed  biotite  not 
streaked  out  in  layers.  The  appearance  of  banding,  and  some 
elongation  of  the  grains,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  movement 
of  the  original  magma,  and  the  structure  thus  may  be  related  to 
that  which  has  been  described  from  the  districts  of  the  Lizard  and 
of  Sark.> 

The  diorites  obtained  from  near  Assouan  have  rather  the  character 
of  intrusive  masses,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  dykes  which 
have  been  described  as  cutting  the  basal  series.  From  the  second 
cataract,  in  addition  io  the  felspar-hornblende  rocks,  which  appear  to 
be  dykes,  some  well-marked  clear  diorites  occur,  possibly  belonging 
to  an  old  crystalline  series,  and  the  description  suggests  that  they 
are  parts  of  large  masses,  forming  the  typical  rocks  of  the  district. 
The  hornblende  in  all  appears  secondary,  affording  illustrations  of 
various  modes  of  its  development  from  augite.  A  crushed  diabase 
was  brought  from  south  of  Sarras  and  also  a  chlorite-schist.' 

The  specimens  from  undoubted  dykes  include  basalt  and  micro- 
granite  (Assouan),  porphyrite  (Kalabsheh)  and  other  varieties. 
One  point  of  interest  is  the  fairly  large  number  of  rocks  from  near 
Assouan  which  are  connected  with  the  mica-trap  group  [35,  36,  26], 
They  vary  from  somewhat  micaceous  diorites  to  well-developed 
kersantites ;  they  have  often  an  orientation  in  the  mica,  and  lead  up 
to  specimens  which  are  really  mica  schists  in  appearance.  It  is 
interesting  to  have  further  illustrations  of  this  group  of  not  very 
common  igneous  rocks,  which  had  already  been  shown  by  Professor 
Bonney  to  exist  in  the  district,  in  his  description  of  specimens 
brought  by  Sir  W.  Dawson.' 

A  schistose  character  is  also  found  in  certain  hornblende  rocks 
which  are  described  as  dykes  [32,  34].  They  are  certainly  igneous, 
and  consist  of  plagioclase  felspar  and  green  dichroic  hornblende.* 
The  absence  of  pressure  effects  and  the  appearance  of  quiet  crystal- 
lization suggests  that  the  foliation  again  here  may  be  a  fluxional 
structure.  A  dyke  from  Elephantine  [33]  is  a  rather  exceptional 
rock,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  the  slide  consisting  of  plagioclase  felspar, 
of  a  brown,  probably  ferriferous  hornblende,  allied  to  arfvedsonite, 

^  Q.J.G.S.  1891,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  497,  Prof.  Bonney  and  Major-Gen.  McMahon  on 
the  CnrstalUne  Rocks  of  the  Lizard  District.  Q.J.G.S.  1892,  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  132-138, 
Kev.  £.  Hill  and  Prof.  Bonnev,  on  the  Ilomblende  Schists  of  Sark. 

*  lliis  specimen  may  possibly  be  related  to  a  chlorite-schist  which  has  been 
described  from  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 

*  Gbol.  Mao.  1886,  p.  106. 

^  The  hornblende  is  in  clear  rounded  grains  in  one  slide,  which  also  contains  a 
light-coloured  augite  similar  to  a  variety  shown  to  me  in  a  Hebridean  dionte  by 
Prof.  Bonney.  Another  of  the  hornblende-felspar  rocks,  as  Prof.  Bonney  also  ^^oiiLtAa. 
out,  betn  some  resemblance  to  a  foliated  diorite  in  Cx\i«niMiy. 
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of  pale  violet-coloured  augite  and  denRe  interfelted  granular  masses, 
including  an  acicular  mineral  (?  a  zeolite)  and  analcime.  If  these 
patches  replace  original  crystals,  their  outlines  are  not  now  dis- 
tinguishable, but  the  aggregates  very  possibly  resulted  railier  from 
alteration  of  a  ground-mass  filling  up  interspaces.  The  rock  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  augite  syenite  described  by  Brogger  from 
Norway ;  although  the  presence  of  nepheline  or  elsdolite  cannot  be 
proved/  and,  as  stated  just  previously,  the  mass  very  probably  was 
not  even  holocrystalline,  but  possessed  an  andesitio  matrix.  The 
augite  has  definite  outlines,  and  probably  was  formed  early,  and 
hornblende  was  developed  partly  by  conversion  of  the  aagite,  partly 
as  a  zone  surrounding  it 

Certain  syeuitic  or  granitic  rocks  from  near  the  second  cataract 
appear  from  the  description  to  be  intrusive  in  the  diorite,  and  the 
evidence  from  some  junction  specimens,  although  not  decisive  in 
single  examples,  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  [113.]  In  one,  the  granite 
is  coarsely  crystalline,  but  the  diorite  forms  a  small  piece,  which 
probably  has  been  included  in  the  heart  of  the  intruding  mass.  In 
the  fragment,  greenish  hornblende  is  in  the  form  of  aggregates  of 
small  crystals  confusedly  orientated,  enclosing  in  a  few  cases  a 
partially  decomposed  core  of  augite.  But  in  addition  to  characters 
^vhich  are  common  in  a  hornblende-diabase  or  uralite,  a  further 
alteration  can  be  traced.  Small  crystals  of  clear  brown  mica  form  a 
zone  along  the  border  of  the  original  pyroxene.  These  range  roughly 
parallel  to  the  boundary,  or  they  project  outwards  penetrating  the 
adjacent  felspar;  sometimes  a  small  group  occurs  surrounded  by 
felspar  (Fig.  1).  Thus,  as  Prof.  Bonney  has  suggested  in  connection 
with  a  specimen  from  Sark,  the  mica  seems  to  have  crystallized  at 
the  expense  of  the  felspar  and  the  pyroxene.'  This  secondary 
development  possibly  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  intruding 
granite,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  change  which  we  generally  associate 
with  contact  metamorphism,  and  we  note  here  that  the  mica  films 
are  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  felspar  and  pyroxene  would  lead  us 
to  expect  (see  Fig.  1,  p.  442). 

[87.]  The  diorite  in  another  contact  specimen  also  shows  peculiar 
alterations.  Dull  green  or  brown  dichroic  crystals,  partly  of  horn- 
blende, partly  of  brown  mica,  are  scattered  with  a  rough  orientation 
within  a  mass  of  plagioclase  felspar.  The  felspar  is  generally 
idiomorphic  and  has  a  sharp  demarcation  between  a  kaoUnised 
interor  and  a  clear  external  zone  (Fig.  2).  The  intrusive  rock  is 
a  reddish  felstone ;  it  consists  mainly  of  a  micrographio  mass  sur- 
rounding and  often  growing  from  rectangular  cores  of  dusty  felspar, 
which  themselves  are  sometimes  zoned.  If  we  may  infer,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bonney  in  the  "  syenite  "  of  Cham- 
wood,^  that  for  the  formation  of  this  micrographio  structure  the  rock 

^  The  interfelted  mass  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  in  a  nepheline  syenite  from 
^foDtreal,  shown  to  me  by  Prof.  Bonney. 

2  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1892,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  131,  fig.  3. 

'  Q.  J.  O.  S.  1891,  vol.  zlvii.  p.  105.  On  a  Contact-structure  in  the  Syenite  of 
Bradgate  Park,  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney. 
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mass  was  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  temperature,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  diorite  may  have  resulted  from  the  ''stewing" 
undergone,  and  so  may  possibly  be  a  kind  of  contact  metamorphism. 

One  specimen  of  an  andesite — a  pale  peach-coloured  rock — 
contains  fairly  large  fragments,  among  which  clear  glassy  quartz  is 
conspicuous.  The  microscope  shows  that  these  included  parts  are 
a  foreign  element  (quartz  and  felspar)  evidently  belonging  to  a 
rather  coarse  granite  or  granitoid  rock.  They  vary  in  size,  from 
\  inch  to  small  microscopic  pieces.  The  edges,  sometimes  straight 
along  cleavage  boundaries  of  the  felspar,  seem  sharp,  and  show  no 
evidence  of  melting  down,  unless  a  narrow  border  with  lighter 
streaks  indicates  such  an  effect.  The  ground-mass  is  evidently 
glassy,  exhibiting  fluidal  structure,  and  it  seems  to  represent  an 
andesitic  magma,  which  has  broken  through  and  enclosed  fragments 
of  a  granite  or  gneiss. 

Specimens  of  rocks  collected  from  near  the  base  of  the  overlying 
sandstones  at  Abu  Seir  and  at  Eormoon  are  very  rotten,  but  appear 
to  be  much  decomposed  basalts  or  dolerites,  now  consisting  mainly 
of  a  ferruginous  mass  with  a  pinite-like  mineral.  They  might 
represent  old  lavas  which  flowed  above  the  massive  igneous  series ; 
but  they  more  probably  are  dykes  intrusive  in  the  underlying  rocks 
or  more  or  less  along  the  jimction  plane. 

Among  the  lower  crystalline  rocks  the  signs  of  deformation  are 
not  very  marked,  although  on  some  specimens  the  great  earth- 
movements  or  local  disturbances  have  left  their  impress.  Thus  a 
much  crushed  and  consolidated  diabase  occurs  at  more  than  one 
place ;  *  some  gneisses  of  Assouan  show  structures  due  probably  to 
pressure  of  ancient  date,  and  some  other  illustrations  can  be  found ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  disturbance  is  certainly  not  extreme. 

The  overlying  sedimentary  rocks  appear  to  be  almost  horizontal 
and  undisturbed.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  sandstones  of  the 
Nubian  type  and  consist  mainly  of  quartz  and  felspar  (often 
microcline)  frequently  forming  a  true  arkose.  Thus  they  were 
evidently  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  lower  crystalline 
rocks. 

Sands  cemented  by  iron  oxide  form  a  kind  of  '  pan '  such  as  has 
been  noticed  in  previous  explorations.'  This  character  often  appears 
to  be  associated  with  a  hot,  dry  climate  and  a  short  but  heavy  rainfall 
on  a  sandy  country.  The  accretion  of  secondary  quartz  pyramids 
is  also  illustrated,' and  the  grains  are  rounded  and  angular,  including 
probably  a  mixture  of  materials  transported  by  wind  and  by  water. 
The  drifting  of  desert  sand  would  doubtless  smooth  rock-surfaces, 
and  some  beautifully  polished  specimens  have  been  brought  from 
the  Nile  Valley.     The  glaze  *  may  indeed  have  been  added  to  by 

'  One  specimen  is  from  far  south  beyond  Sarras ;  others  from  farther  north  near 
Wady  Haifa. 

•  Mineralog.  and  Petrogr.  Mittheil.  G.  Tschermak.  1886,  toI.  viii.  p.  24;  Across 
East  African  Glaciers,  Dr.  H.  Meyer,  p.  347. 

«  See  J.  A  Phillips,  Q.J.G.S.  1881,  vol.  xxxvii.  pi.  ii.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  6. 

*  See  M.  L.  Lartet,  Geol.  de  Palestine,  p.  57  ;  similar  specimens  are  described  by 
J.  C.  flawkshaw,  Q.J.G.S.,  toL  xxiii.  p.  116. 
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deposition  from  water,  but  below  the  level  of  High  Nile,  whenoe 
most  of  the  specimens  were  obtained,  we  note  in  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Soott  Elliot  that  sand  is  piled  up  abundantly  around  the 
hard  rocks.  Also  the  streaked  and  furrowed  surface  resembles  sand- 
polished  rocks  from  elsewhere. 

From  these  specimens  we  can  make  only  a  few  general  mferenoes 
— and  those  not  entirely  new — as  to  the  order  of  succession.  It 
seems  probable  that  granite  and  gneiss  near  the  first  cataract,  and 
diorite  near  the  second,  form  a  fundamental  crystalline  series.  At 
some  later  epoch  or  epochs,  igneous  irruptions  occurred  of  acid, 
intermediate,  and  basic  rocks.  Among  these  are  the  numerous 
mica- traps,  or  mica-diorites  from  near  Assouan.  Near  Wady  Haifa 
felstone  and  granite  seem  to  cut  the  diorite,  while  an  andesite  is 
perhaps  still  later  cutting  the  granite.  Basic  magmas  subsequently 
were  intruded  as  dykes,  or  possibly  were  poured  out  as  lavas.  The 
disturbed  period  marked  by  igneous  action  wa«  followed  by 
denudation  of  the  lower  crystalline  rocks  and  the  tranquil  deposition 
of  the  overlying  sandstones  and  arkose. 

The  specimens  which  have  been  examined  may  be  arranged 
roughly  in  the  following  classes,  the  order  of  succession  in  certain 
cases  being  somewhat  hypothetical : — 

1.  Crystalline  rocks,  probably  fundamental ;   granite,  gneiss,  diorite. 

2.  Igneous  rocks,  probably  intrusive. 

(a)  Near  the  first  cataract :  microgranite,  basalt,  porphyrite,  angite-syenite  (?), 

mica -trap,  diabai^e. 
(h)  Near  tae  second  cataract : 

(1)  Intrusive  in  diorite,  granite  or  syenite:  microgranite,  felstone. 

(2)  Intrusive  in  granite :  andesite. 

(3)  Basalt  or  dolerite  (lava  flow  or  intrusive). 

3.  Sandstones  and  arkose. 

11. — Specimens  from  West  Afrioa  (Sierra  Leone). 

In  a  second  African  expedition,  starting  from  the  west  coast,  Mr. 
Scott  Elliot  collected  about  a  hundred  rock  specimens,  which  also 
have  been  examined  at  University  College  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Bonney.  A  detailed  account  has  been  furnished  to  Mr. 
Scott  Elliot,  and  is  published  in  the  Colonial  Report  on  Sierra 
Leone,^  but  a  short  summary  of  the  results  may  be  of  interest 

The  foliated  rooks,  of  which  many  are  certainly  igneous,  doubtless 
belong  to  an  ancient  series.  They  include  gneiss,  and  foliated 
granite,  sometimes  containing  hornblende  or  biotite.  But  few 
specimens  appear  to  have  been  severely  crushed.  The  igneous 
rocks,  other  than  granite,  are  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  dykes  or 
sills  and  intrusive  masses,  but  many  examples  equally  well  might 
be  parts  of  lava  flows,  a  question  to  be  decided  only  by  field 
examination.  Petrologically  they  are  mainly  dolerites,  often  in- 
teresting from  the  presence  of  olivine,  enstatite  or  hypersthene. 
A  tendency  to  a  spherulitic  structure  is  shewn  in  one   specimen, 

1  Colonial  Reports.  Miscellaneous,  No.  3,  Sierra  Leone.  Reports  on  Botany  and 
Geology,  1893.  I  regret  that,  as  I  unfortunately  missed  seeing  the  proof  of  this 
paper,  sonie  printers'  errors  in  it  have  escaped  correction. 
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which  is  a  oompaot  rook,  probably  from  near  the  edge  of  an 
enstatite-dolerite  mass. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  seem  to  belong  to  at  least  two  periods. 
Some  strong  grits  and  conglomerate,  lithologioally  resembling  the 
Welsh  Cambrian  or  Scotch  Torridonian,  are  probably  of  old  Palaeo- 
zoic, or  e^en  earlier  age.  Differing  from  these  are  quartz -sandstones, 
sometimes  ferruginous,  which  are  very  similar  to  the  Nubian  sand- 
stones. Various  argiliites,  mudstones,  and  muddy  quartz- felspar 
grits  are  found,  some  exhibiting  slight  results  of  contact  alteration, 
due,  very  possibly,  to  the  adjacent  dolerites. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  journey  from  near  Eambia,  along  the 
Scarcies  Biver,  gneissose  rocks  were  exposed,  and  at  Sasseni  the 
ancient  grit,  derived  partly  at  least  from  old  ArchsBan  schists,  and 
resembling,  as  previously  stated,  some  early  conglomerates  of  oar 
own  island. 

The  Eofiu  Mountain  rising  to  a  height  of  3200  feet  seems  to  be 
mainly  formed  of  gneiss,  probably  Archsean,  capped  by  "  undisturbed 
horizontal  sandstones  "  of  a  Nubian  type  '*  800  feet  thick."  Along 
the  upper  part  of  the  Scarcies  River  in  Mount  Jambi  Buyabuya. 
are  compact  diabase,  ophitic  dolerite,  olivine  dolerite,  and  some 
sedimentary  rooks.  In  the  Talla  Plateau  (2000  to  3500  feet,  about 
lat.  10°  N.)  igneous  rocks  of  a  basic  type  seem  to  be  well  developed. 
Dolerite  apparently  forms  the  top  of  the  plateau  for  20  or  30  miles, 
ending  at  one  place  in  "  an  abrupt  cliff  400  feet  high."  The  summit 
of  the  Gonkwi  Mountain  (altitude  3000  feet)  consists  of  an  enstatite- 
dolerite  with  one  partly  spherulitic  specimen ;  and  associated  with 
this  maRs  and  other  igneous  rock  are  argiliites  and  gritty  mudstones, 
some  showing  slight  contact  alteration.  Near  Eundita  and  Falaba 
(altitude  3500  feet,  about  lat.  10°  N.)  micaceous  gneiss  is  common, 
and  here  also  a  hyperstheniferous  diorite  or  norite  occurs,  containing 
amblystegite. 

On  the  return  journey  to  the  coast  at  a  point  further  south  near 
Sierra  Leone,  some  crushed  specimens  of  schist  and  a  mylonite, 
and  some  igneous  rooks  of  basic  or  somewhat  basic  composition  were 
collected.  One  dolerite  has  become  a  richly  ferruginous  and  probably 
workable  ore  by  the  formation  of  iron  oxide  apparently  replacing 
a  pyroxene,  the  felspar  having  been  replaced  by  a  pinite-like 
mineral.  Iron  oxide  frequently  also  is  deposited  in  the  usual  way 
in  sandstone,  often  forming  an  "  iron  pan  "  or  **  laterite." 

Thus  we  find  a  general  resemblance  in  many  points  between  the 
rocks  collected  towards  the  extreme  east  and  west  of  the  African 
continent.'  Above  the  foundation  stones  of  gneiss  and  similar 
crystalline  rock,  rest  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  (except  the 
probably  more  ancient  conglomerate  and  grit)  seem  mainly  to  be  of 
the  uniform  Nubian  type.  The  associated  igneous  rocks,  whether 
they  are  intrusions  or  lava  flows,  are  often  lithologioally  similar  in 
both  districts. 

*  See  also  Phil.  Trans.  1883,  On  a  Collection  of  Rock  Specimens  from  the  Island 
of  Socotra,  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney.  Also  Geol.  Mao.  1888,  Dec.  III.  Vol.  V.  p.  414, 
C.  A.  Raisin,  On  some  Rock-specimenB  from  Somali  Land;  p.  604,  On  some  Rock- 
specimens  from  Socotra. 
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UicroMopic  section  fnmi  «  small  [two  inch)  fragment  of  dionte  which  appanntlf 
WIS  included  witbin  s  furlj  course  ktuiiU      From  Wad;  Haifa  [113]. 

In  ihe  diorite,  tmsll  crystals  of  b  obte  vhicb  occur  m  connection  nith  the  horn- 
bleitde,  and  imbedded  m  the  felspar  appear  to  be  secondarj,  and  Teiy  poariblj 
originaled  as  lesulto  of  tbe  conlact  idleiation  (Compare  Q.  J.  U.  S.  1692, 
»ol.  lUiiL.  p   131,  fle   3)     See  p  418 


Hg   3 
*  lloi 
The  remainrliT  of 


*    llomblende  probabW  denred  from  an  original  piroiene. 

f  tbe  slide  is  occupied  bv  felspar,  tbe  part  marked  bj  broken 

%  plagLoclase  twinning,     (Magnified  about  36  diameteca.) 


Falitone  intniaire  in  diorite.     From  near  second  cataract  of  the  Nile  [87].     The 
jmanweopic  aiide  ahera  the  iuKlaQii  ot  tiie  ^q  imka,  omitting  towaids  the  npper 
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part  some  of  the  intenrening  mass  in  order  to  bring  more  complete  illustrations  of 
ooth  specimens  within  a  small  diagram.    The  felstone  (on  the  left  of  the  figure^ 
exhibits  micrograpbic  structore  sometimes  developed  around  nuclei  of  kaolimsea 
felspar.     The  aiorite  (on  the  right  of  the  figure)  shows  a  greenish  altered  mineral, 
and  felspar  crystals  in  which  a  clear  zone  sunrounds  a  kaolinised  interior  (see  p.  438). 
a.  Greenish  mineral,  partly  biotite,  partly  hpmblende. 
e.  Felspar  crystals  with  kaolinised  interior. 
Iron  oxide,  only  some  of  which  is  shown. 
(Magnified  about  30  diameters.) 


III. — The  Upper  Devonian  Fishes  of  Ohio. 

By  Prof.  £.  W.  Clatpolb,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Buchtel  College,  Akron, 

Ohio,  U.S.A. 

TTNDER  the  true  Carboniferous  strata  of  Ohio,  that  is  below  the 
LJ  base  of  the  Berea  Grit,  lies  a  mass  of  shale  of  varyiog  colour 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  uppermost  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
are  often  red  or  reddish,  and  have  been  separated  with  the  name  of 
the  Bedford  Shale.  The  next  layer,  of  about  the  same  thickness, 
is  usually  black  or  at  least  very  dark  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Cleveland  Shale.  Below  this  again  is  a  greenish  mass  500  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  known  as  the  Erie  Shale.  Another  dark  bed 
follows — the  Huron  Shale — beneath  which  is  the  great  limestone 
base  of  the  Devonian  in  Ohio,  the  Corniferous. 

The  Upper  part  of  this  great  shaly  mass  has  been  variously  classed 
with  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Devonian,  according  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  opinions  of  the  writers.  It  is  most  accordant  with  fact  to 
regard  it  as  the  representative  of  a  period  of  transition  between 
these  two  eras,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  physical  break  to  be  detected 
generally  in  the  field,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  no  line  can 
be  drawn  in  the  palaeontological  record.  We  have  here,  as  in  some 
other  places,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  strata  filling  the  interval 
between  the  two  series,  and  were  the  palsBontological  record  as  full 
as  the  stratigraphical,  important  connecting  links  would  doubtless 
be  discovered. 

But  unfortunately  the  story  of  life  is  very  incomplete.  The 
shales  are  usually  barren.  The  Bed  Bedford  has  yielded  few  traces 
of  life  except  in  its  lowest  bed,  and  even  there  they  are  not  abundant 
Still  the  few  Brachiopods  that  have  been  found  imply  strong 
Carboniferous  affinity.     Some  of  them  are : — 


Syringothyris  typus^  Win. 
Orthia  Miehelini^  Lev. 
Spiriferina  soltdirostrUf  White. 


Macrodofi  HamiltcmiiBy  Hall. 
Chonete*  Logani^  Hall. 
Lingula  Cuyahoga^  Hall. 


The  Black  Cleveland  Shale  next  below,  with  which  this  paper 
will  chiefly  deal,  was  for  many  years  a  barren  ground  to  palaeon- 
tologists. Nothing  at  all  had  been  found  in  it ;  but  recently  and 
locally  it  has  proved  to  be  a  rich  storehouse  of  fossil  fishes  of  new 
and  strange  types.  But  these  are  all,  except  now  and  then,  a 
fragment  of  fossil  weed  (Dadoxylon)  or  more  rarely  still  a  broken 
and  crushed  molluscan  shell  such  as  Eodon  bellislrialus  or  a  closely 
allied  form. 

From  this  shale  have  come  almost  all  the  known  species  of 
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Dtnichthif$t  all  thoee  of  THtantichihif$f  and  the  single  speoimen  of 
QorgonichthffB  yet  found  (see  American  Geologist  for  1892).  These 
monsters  paralleled  in  form  and  size  those  whioh  tenanted  the  seat 
of  Europe  in  the  late  Devonian  days,  and  with  some  of  which  the 
name  of  Hugh  Miller  is  inseparahly  connected. 

All  these,  by  name  at  least,  are  now  familiar  to  the  palieontologist 
chiefly  through  the  classic  writings  of  Dr.  Newberry.  But  since 
his  time  further  research  has  brought  to  light  a  new  fish  fauna  from 
these  shales  of  equal  interest  but  of  very  different  nature. 

For  some  years  a  few  scattered  Cladodont  teeth  have  been  known 
from  the  shales  of  Ohio.  Five  species  in  all  were  given  by  Dr. 
Newberry  in  his  coutribntion  to  the  Palsdontology  of  Ohio  (voL  ii. 

p.  46,  eta).     These  are : — 

C.  tubuiatusj  Nhj.,  Cuyahoga  Shale. 

C.  conHnnus,  Nbj.,  Cley eland  Shale. 

C,  HerUeri,  Nbj.,  Bedford  Shale. 

C.  partultu,  Xby.,  CleTeland  Shale. 

C.  PatUvom^  Noj.,  Berea  Shale. 
Of  these  the  first  and  last  belong  above  the  Berea  Orit  in  undoubted 
Carboniferous  territory  and  need  not  be  further  noticed.     The  other 
three  constitute  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Cladodonts  of  Ohio  from 
rocks  older  than  the  Berea  Grit  until  quite  lately. 

Nor  was  anything  more  known  of  this  family  in  the  Old  World. 
The  European  Devonians,  with  all  their  wealth  of  fish  fossils,  are 
almost  as  poor  in  the  evidence  which  they  afford  us  of  the  existence 
of  Sharks  as  the  coeval  strata  in  America,  while  of  the  Cladodonts 
in  particular  they  tell  us  almost  nothing. 

And  when  we  turn  and  ask  what  we  really  know  of  these  fishes 
from  other  and  later  strata  we  find  our  igtiorance  oppressive.  Teeth 
of  Cladodonts  abound  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  spines,  sup- 
posed rightly  or  wrongly  to  belong  to  them,  are  also  not  scarce.  But 
of  the  fish  themselves  that  bore  these  weapons,  we  knew  a  few 
years  ago  absolutely  nothing. 

Tiie  first  glimpse  which  we  obtained  of  the  body  of  a  Cladodont 
Shark  was  that  of  a  broken  and  incomplete  relic,  described  by  Dr. 
Traquair  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  February,  1888.  Only 
the  fore  part  of  the  fish  was  there.  It  had  been  pieced  together,  and 
some  doubt  existed  if  all  the  fragments  belonged  to  the  same  speci- 
men. A  part  of  the  head,  with  true  Cladodont  teeth,  a  fin,  and  a 
mass  of  '*  crushed  and  inextricably  confused  cartilages,"  formed  the 
unpromising  material  from  which  it  was  the  task  of  the  paleeon- 
tologist  to  try  to  restore  to  order.  It  gave  us  a  glimpse  and  nothing 
more. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  Dr.  Newberry's  great  "  Monograph 
of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  North  America,"  in  which  he,  for  the  first 
time,  figured  nearly  the  whole  of  a  Cladodns  from  the  Black  Shale, 
under  the  name  of  Cladodus  Kepleri,  and  a  second,  less  complete, 
as  C.  Fyleri,  Here  we  had  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  approximately  adequate  conception  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  these  ancient  sharks.  But  the  specimens  at  Dr.  Newberry's  com- 
mand were  not  good  enough  for  full  and  exact  specific  description. 
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It  is  a  little  sarpriBing  that  at  last  the  material  for  enabling  us 
further  to  realize  our  picture  should  have  oome  from  these  long- 
called  barren  shales  of  Ohio.  But  during  the  past  two  years  an 
enthusiastic  and  patient  collector,  Dr.  Olark,  has  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  specimens  in  a.  wonderfully  good  condition  considering 
the  pyritized  state  of  all  the  fossils  from  this  stratum.  By  dint  of 
great  labour  he  has  so  far  cleared  them  from  the  matrix  that  I  have 
been  able  to  describe  at  least  five  species  in  addition  to  the  one 
figured  by  Dr.  Newberry.  The  details  may  be  found  in  the 
American  Oeologist  for  May,  1893.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  specific  distinctions  of  these  fishes,  but  to  point  out 
a  few  interesting  facts  and  inferences  in  the  palaoontological  history 
o   the  Cladodonts. 


1^' 


Fio.   1. — Head,  pectoral  fins,  and  abdominal  region   of   Cladodut  rtvi- 
pttratif  Claypole;   with  two  teeth  enlarged. 

The  figures  given  herewith  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  their  general  shape,  at  least  as  they  are  preserved  in  the 
fossils.  All  the  specimens  yet  discovered  present  either  the  dorsal 
or  the  ventral  aspect,  in  almost  all  cases  the  latter.  The  Shark 
apparently  settled  down  in  that  position  on  dying,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  gases  in  the  abdominal  region. 

The  most  obvious  unusual  feature  is  the  expansion  of  the  head. 
This  is  so  much  wider  than  the  body  that  the  fish  appears  to. have  a 
neck  in  some  cases,  as  in  C,  sinuatuSt  etc.  In  others  the  constriction 
is  less,  while  in  some  it  is  almost  absent.  The  suspicion  is  of  course 
aroused  that  it  may  be  a  result  of  something  in  the  process  of 
fossilization,  but  an  examination  of  the  specimens  renders  this  un- 
likely.    It  is  not,  apparently,  due  to  pressure  or  distortion. 

Among  existing  Sharks  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  structure  that 
when  fossilized  would  show  a  similar  form.  But  the  Bonnet  Shark, 
or  the  Shovel-nosed  Shark  (Beniceps  iihuro),  may  be  quoted  as  an 
illustration  of  a  fish  that  in  outline,  as  seen  from  above,  might 
prodace  an  impression  resembling  the  one  in  question.     On  a  side 
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view  this  shark  shows  the  ordinary  inferior  month  and  sharp  snoat 
of  the  family.  But  its  head  is  extended  laterally  into  a  thin,  sharp- 
edged  flange,  on  the  margin  of  whioh  are  set  the  eyes.  This  flange 
suddenly  terminates  backwards,  its  edge  taming  in  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  body.  Its  dorsal  aspect  consequently  presents  a 
head  twice  as  wide  as  the  body  and  semicircalar  in  outline  at  the 
front  Such  a  form  may  without  much  effort  of  the  imagination  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  CSadodonts  (see  Fig.  1). 


Fio.  2. — Head,  pectoral  fins,  and  abdominal  region  of  Monocladodug 
Clarki,  Claypole ;   with  teeth  enlarged. 

A  yet  more  singular  expansion  of  the  head  occurs  in  the  Hammer 
Shark.  But  the  great  lateral  extent  in  this  fish  is  less  suggestive  of 
the  head  of  these  Cladodonts  than  is  that  of  the  Bonnet  Shark. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  imply  that  any  close  affinity  existed 
between  this  fish  and  the  ancient  Cladodonts.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  case.  Animals  far  asunder  in  our  system  frequently 
simulate  one  another's  form,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
mere  external  similarity.  The  condition  of  these  pyritized  fossils 
prevents  for  the  present  any  detailed  study  of  their  structure. 

In  one  or  two  species  there  is  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the  skin 
or  some  membrane  as  a  horizontal  flap  just  in  front  of  the  caudal  fin. 
I  know  no  analogy  that  exactly  meets  this  structure.  Nor  can  I 
assign  a  use  for  this  organ.  In  one  or  two  specimens  it  is  exceed- 
ingly well-preserved.  In  other  species  it  may  have  been  absent,  or  is 
concealed  or  destroyed.  The  tail  and  adjacent  parts  are  frequently 
in  bad  condition.  The  flap  shows  no  rays  or  markings  of  any  kind. 
It  was  not  covered  with  shagreen  and  was  evidently  quite  soft    It 
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seems  to  have  no  analogy  with  the  flattening  of  the  hody  that  is 
oharacteristio  of  the  skates  and  rays. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  the  specimens  thus  far 
found,  no  spines  were  present  anywhere  on  the  fish.  On  this  point 
the  position  of  the  fossils  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  In  view  of 
the  identity  that  has  been  suspected  between  the  Cladodonts  and 
Ctenacanthus  this  point  is  of  considerable  interest.  The  dorsal  fins 
are  not  clearly  shown  even  in  those  specimens  which  are  lying  on 
their  ventral  faces,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  had  a 
spine  in  any  degree  resembling  Ctenacanihtus  been  present  its  mark 
or  its  c€ist  must  somewhere  have  been  visible.  Dr.  Traquair  evidently 
inclines  to  this  view.  In  the  Oeologioal  Magazine  for  February, 
1888,  he  says,  ''  No  spine  is  visible  on  the  East  Kilbride  Cladodus 
but  the  body  is  mostly  absent"  "In  the  Eskdale  Ctenacanthus, 
though  I  interpreted  its  one  imperfect  tooth  as  Cladodont,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  that  an  open  question."  ''The  teeth  found  associated 
with  Ctenacanthus  hyhodoides  are  allied  to  Hyhodus.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Cladodus.** 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  evidence  of  the  Ohio  specimens  seems 
conclusive  that  Cladodus  was  a  spineless  Shark,  whether  closely  allied 
to  Chlamydoselaehus  or  not.  The  spines,  therefore,  that  occur  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  must  be  assigned  to  some  other  fish.  Cl.  vetustus  of 
the  Cleveland  Shale  and  Ct.  Wrighti  of  the  Hamilton  remain  un« 
appropriated. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  skin  of  these  Cladodonts. 
This  on  the  dorsal  surface  shows  no  difference  from  ordinary 
shagreen.  The  minute  dermal  ossicles  are  smooth,  showing  in 
most  cases  little  or  no  sign  of  sculpture,  though  occasionally  traces 
of  a  pattern  may  be  seen ;  but  on  the  ventral  surface  this  shagreen 
is  absent,  and  thin  rhomboidal  scales  supply  its  place,  reminding 
one  very  much  of  ganoid  plates  of  great  tenuity.  These  are  arranged 
in  diagonal  lines  across  the  lower  surface,  exactly  as  are  those  of  a 
Gar  or  other  ganoid  fish.  Dr.  Newberry  has  indicated  this  character 
in  his  figure,  and  it  is  much  more  evident  in  some  of  the  recently 
found  specimens :  apparently  it  is  common  to  them  all. 

In  regard  to  the  pectoral  fins,  the  evidence  is  obscure  in  spite  of 
the  apparently  excellent  state  of  preservation.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  median  axis  or  of  two  rows  of  rays.  The  fin  is  consequently 
not  archipterygial  in  type,  and  the  Cladodonts,  therefore,  if  retained 
among  the  Ichthyotomi  must  be  considered  abnormal.  Only  a  single 
row  of  fin-rays  is  present  and  the  basal  cartilages  on  which  they 
are  set  are  concealed  in  the  pyritous  mass  to  which  the  body  in 
general  is  reduced.  The  full  description  of  the  fins  must  therefore 
await  the  results  of  future  discoveries. 

The  position  taken  at  the  outset  that  the  Cleveland  Shale  is 
intermediate  between  the  true  Carboniferous  rocks  above  and  the 
true  Devonian  below  will  be  justified  when  we  consider  the  strange 
assemblage  of  fishes  whose  remains  have  come  to  light  from  this 
stratum.  The  great  Placoderms,  Dinichthys,  Titanichthys  and  6ror- 
gonichthys  are  essentially  Devonian  in  type,  and  are  the  analogues 
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of  the  armoured  fishes  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Sootland  and 
of  other  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cladodonts  are 
almost  as  essentially  Carboniferous  in  aspect,  or  at  least  have  hitherto 
been  so  considered.  The  presence  of  GoccouieuB,  it  is  troe,  gives  an 
air  of  antiquity  to  the  fauna  by  its  strong  Devonian  affinity.  It  is, 
however,  in  Ireland  and  Canada  an  Upper  Devonian  genns.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  ganoid  seen  in  a  macerated  condition  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Cladodont  C.  rivt-petrosif  and  shown  in  onr  Figure, 
though  incapable  of  exact  interpretation,  suggests  Palmoniaeiu. 

Beyond  question  we  have  in  this  shale  a  stratum  which  records  a 
transition  time.  The  canons  of  palaeontology  must  be  very  freely 
interpreted  to  allow  of  such  a  confusion  of  species.  Bat  this  is 
only  what  we  look  for  with  advancing  knowledge.  All  the  hard 
and  fast  lines  between  our  little  systems  must  be  blotted  out,  and  the 
record  of  life  becomes  one  continuous  story  before  the  tale  of  the 
rocks  is  fully  told. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assume  that  in  the  Cleveland  Shale  we 
shall  have  preserved  for  us  in  its  hard,  tough  concretions  the  history 
of  a  quiet  time  and  a  quiet  area,  where  the  Devonian  fishes  lived  on 
and  the  Carboniferous  forms  developed  by  their  side.  The  Cladodonts 
no  longer  burst  upon  us  in  full  splendour  with  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone, but  we  find  them  abundant  long  ages  before  the  time  of  its 
deposition,  living  side  by  side  with  Coceosteus.  To  discover  their 
origin  and  their  ancestors  we  must  go  further  back  and  seek  their 
remains  in  lower  and  older  strata. 

General  Section  in  N.E.  Ohio. 

Feet. 

g  z' Carboniferoiu  Conglomerate  (Millstone  Grit)      250 

g  I  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Mountain  Limestone)  0 

j2  J  Log^n  Group 0 

g  I  Cuyahoga  Snale      ,.     ...  260 

Urn  I  -ucrea  ouaie     .*•     •*•     ...     •■•     ...     ...     ...     .••     •••  ^u 

1^  V  Derea  vint       ..<     ...     •••     ••>     •••     •«.     •..     .*•     ...  on 

Bedford  Shale  (often  red) ,     60 

Cleveland  Shale  (dark  or  black)        60-20 

Erie  Shale  (greenish)      ...  3000-0 

Turon  Shale 


S  I  Hi 

>  1  Hamilton  Shale  \  not  cropping  out  at  surface. 


o 

p  ^  Comiferous  limestone 


IV. — On  the  Origin  of  the  Engadine  Lakes. 
By  C.  S.  Du  RicHB  Pbeller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assoc. M.LC.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

ANY  geologist  who,  in  these  days,  is  still  bold  enoogb  to  affirm 
that  the  origin  of  Alpine  Lakes  generally  is  due  to  glaoial 
erosion,  must  surely  derive  considerable  comfort  from  a  Yisit  to  the 
Upper  Engadine ;  for  the  four  lakes  which  adorn  that  valley  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  constitute  so  many  typical  examples  of  the  erosive 
power  of  the  ancient  Inn  glacier,  and  therefore  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  that  time-honoured  theory.  A  closer  and  more  extensive 
examination  of  the  physiography  of  that  exceedingly  interesting 
district,  leads,  however,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  to  a  veiy 
different^  and  precisely  opposite  conolusion. 
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In  following  the  gently  ascending  Upper  Engadine  Valley  from 
Saoiaden,  situated  below  the  oatflow  of  the  river  Inn  from  the  last, 
viz.  the  St  Moritz  Lake,  the  valley  at  the  Upper  or  Maloja  end 
seems  to  be  closed  in  by  an  imposing  chain  of  mountains  in  which 
that  river  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  rise.  But  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  district  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  what  above  the 
uppermost,  viz.  the  Sils  Lake  is  locally,  and  also  in  text-books,  termed 
the  ''Inn,"  is  a  mere  insignificant  stream  which  rises  only  about 
a  mile  higher  up,  in  the  small  lake  of  Lunghino,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  2408  metres,  1900  feet  above  sea-level,  or  about  2000  feet  above 
the  Sils  Lake.  This  is  at  first  the  more  puzzling,  because  the 
locality  of  Maloja  forms  an  alluvial  plain  which  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  a  former  river  bed  of  considerable  extension.  The  fact 
is  that  there  really  exists  now  no  individual  river  Inn  as  feeder  of 
the  four  lakes,  and  that  the  Inn  of  the  present  day,  as  known  in  the 
Lower  Engadine,  only  begins  at  Samaden  after  its  confluence  with 
the  Bernina,  and  per  ae,  is  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  Alpine 
torrent  falling  into  the  lakes  between  that  village  and  Maloja.  The 
sources  of  the  ancient  river  Inn  which  was  powerful  enough  to 
erode  and  form  the  Engadine  valley,  only  become  apparent  when 
we  go  beyond,  viz.  south  of  Maloja.  As  is  known  to  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  district,  the  Plain  of  Maloja  is  a  depression 
between  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  trending  S.W.  to  N.E.,  which 
divides  the  present  watersheds  of  the  Inn  and  Meira  systems,  and 
forms  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  the  Alpine  route  from  Ghiavenna 
to  the  Engadine.  Immediately  after  Maloja,  the  ground  takes  a 
sudden  plunge  of  250  metres  or  of  about  800  feet  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  into  the  so-called  Bargaglia  valley  and  thence  falls 
rapidly  to  Chiavenna.  But  if  we  examine  the  watercourses  imme- 
diately south  of  Maloja  and  descending  into  the  Bargaglia  valley, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  several  of 
the  principal  glaciers  and  torrents  emerging  from  thein,  run  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  that  after  a  certain  distance  the  torrents 
suddenly  turn  south-west  at  a  sharp  angle.  Thus,  the  Meira  or 
principal  river  of  the  Bargaglia  valley,  takes  from  the  confluence  of 
its  two  branches  below  the  Septimer  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  2000 
metres  or  about  6600  feet,  a  north-easterly  course  through  the 
Marozzo  valley,  in  the  direction  of  Maloja,  until  after  a  run  of  about 
2800  metres,  it  describes  a  curve  to  the  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Bar- 
gaglia valley  near  Casaccia,  about  two  miles  below  Maloja.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  the  case  is  even  more  striking.  From 
the  Fomo  glacier  trending  N.E.,  emerges  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2000  metres,  or  6600  feet,  the  Orlegna,  which  flows  in  the  same 
N.E.  direction,  until  close  to,  and  practically  on  a  level  with  Maloja, 
it  deviates  by  a  sharp  curve  to  S.W.,  and  following  the  foot  of  the 
wall  dividing  the  watersheds,  flows  into  the  Meira  below  Casaccia. 
No  less  remarkable  is  the  course  of  the  Albigna,  which  after  emerg- 
ing from  the  glacier  of  the  same  name  at  an  altitude  of  2064  metres 
or  6800  feet,  keeps  for  about  a  mile  the  same  direction  as  the  glacier, 
viz.  N.E.  parallel  to  that  of  the  Fomo,  and  more  or  less  in  the 
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direction  of  Maloja,  where  it  suddenly  turns  S.W.,  at  an  angle  of 
50  degrees,  and  flows  into  the  Meira  near  Vioosoprano.  The  oonrse 
of  these  two  rivers  and  that  of  their  glaciers  runs  parallel  to  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Engadine  lakes,  such  as  those  of  the  Yal 
Fedo,  the  Yal  Fez,  the  Bemina,  and  others,  whilst  the  Meira  in  its 
upper  course  runs  parallel  to  the  Julier  and  St  Moritz  torrents  and 
the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  lakes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Engadine 
valley.  Below  Vioosoprano,  all  the  torrents  run  more  or  less  at 
right  angles  to  the  Bargaglia  valley,  viz.  they  follow  a  normal  coarse. 

We  have,  thus,  the  three  principal  rivers  of  what  is  now  the 
Bargaglia  valley,  viz.  the  Meira,  the  Orlegna,  and  the  Albigna, — 
the  two  last  named  with  their  glaciers — rising  at  much  the  same 
altitude,  viz.  about  7000  feet  and  pointing  in  their  upper  courses  in 
the  direction  of  Maloja,  or  North  of  the  Alps,  while  in  their  lower 
courses  they  are  deflected  to  the  S.W.,  or  South  of  the  Alps.  It 
follows  that  these  three  rivers  were  the  principal  tributaries  if  not 
the  actual  sources  of  the  ancient  Inn,  the  confluence  of  the  three 
being  at  Maloja,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  superficial  area  of  that 
plain  which  first  formed  a  trough  and  was  subsequently  filled  up  by 
the  deposits  of  the  three  rivers.  The  distance  from  the  points 
where  the  rivers,  the  Meira,  Orlegna  and  Albigna  rise,  to  the  ancient 
Maloja  confluence  is  six,  four,  and  eight  kilometres,  and  the  fall  at 
the  rate  3-6,  44,  and  3*2  per  cent,  respectively,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  two  principal  tributaries  of  the  Sils  and 
Silvaplana  lakes,  the  Fedo  and  the  Fex  of  36  per  cent.  The  crest 
line  of  the  old  divide  of  the  Engadine  and  Bargaglia  river  systems 
was  therefore  fully  six  miles  south  of  Maloja,  and  stretched  almost 
at  right  angles  across  the  present  Bargaglia  valley  near  Vicosoprano; 
for  it  is  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pizzo  della  Duana  (3133  metres) 
to  the  Ciraa  Bondarca  (3288  metres)  that  we  strike  on  one  side  the 
sources  of  the  Meira,  and  on  the  other,  the  upper  terminals  of  the 
Albigna  and  Forno  glaciers  from  which  emerge  the  Albigna  and 
Orlegna,  all  trending  N.E.,  whilst  to  the  south  of  this  line  of  demar- 
cation the  valleys  trend  distinctly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Not 
improbably  from  the  central  part  of  this  old  divide  whose  crest 
line  was  at  about  3000  metres  altitude,  there  descended  to  the  north 
a  glacier  which  was  one  of  the  main  spings  of  the  old  Inn,  and 
whose  torrent  joined  the  other  three  at  Maloja. 

In  Prof.  Heim's  opinion,  the  remarkable  deflection  from  north  to 
south  of  these  three  torrents,  viz.  the  Meira,  the  Albigna  and  Orlegna, 
was  brought  about  by  the  greater  erosive  power  of  the  torrents 
descending  on  the  south  of  the  Vicosoprano  crests  line  into  the 
Bargaglia  valley,  whereby  the  divide  was  gradually  scooped  out, 
worn  down,  and  pushed  back  until  the  valley  receded  to  above 
Casaccia  and  below  Maloja,  viz.  to  the  present  divide.^     But  this 

*  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  1879-80.— When  Prof.  Helm  attributes  the  receding  of  the 
valley  and  of  the  divide  to  the  backward  erosive  action  of  the  Meira,  it  is  not  rery 
clear  whether  he  refers  to  the  principal  torrent  south  of  the  old  divide,  or  to  the 
Meira  of  the  present  day,  the  former  tributary  or  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Inn.  If 
the  former,  it  would  not  be  the  Meira  at  all ;  if  the  latter,  the  Meira  assuredly  could 
noyjuand  erode  to  the  south  until  the  old  divide  had  disappeared.    In  the  meta- 
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hypotbeBis  appears  untenable,  when  it  is  considered  that  as  long  as 
the  divide  of  Vicosoprano  existed,  the  principal  river  of  the  then 
Bargagiia  valley  and  its  tributaries  must  have  been  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  their  erosive  power,  in  spite  of  their  great  fall,  quite 
insufficient  to  excavate  backwards,  even  to  the  Albigna,  a  mountain 
barrier  6600  feet  in  vertical  depth  and  composed,  like  the  massifs 
of  the  Bargagiia  and  Engadine  ranges  generally,  of  granitic  gneiss, 
and  hornblende  schists.  The  deflection  of  the  Meira,  Albigna,  and 
Olegna  from  their  former  course  can  only  have  been  produced  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  subsidence  of  ihe  old  divide,  whereby  a  basin  or 
trough  was  formed  between  Vicosoprano  and  Maloja,  and  the  three 
powerful  torrents  now  turning  to  the  south,  and  gaining  consider- 
ably in  fall  were  able  to  erode  the  remainder  of  the  divide  at 
Vicosoprano  and  form  the  Bargagiia  valley  of  the  present  day.  The 
subsidence  and  consequent  formation  of  the  Oasaccia  trough  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  general  configuration  of  that  trough  and  by 
the  defile  of  Vicosoprano,  but  also  by  the  quasi-perpendicutar  wall 
or  drop  of  800  feet  immediately  below  Maloja,  no  less  than  by  the 
Albigna  which  in  its  upper  course  of  about  a  mile,  viz.  before  its 
deflection  to  the  south,  now  falls  from  2000  to  1200  metres,  equal 
to  a  fall  of  no  less  than  34*6  per  cent,  or  more  than  ten  times  its  old 
fall  to  the  Engadine.  The  erosive  action  of  the  rivers  and  torrents 
below  as  well  as  above  Vicosoprano  was  therefore  only  the  secondary 
cause,  the  primary  cause  being  a  subsidence ;  and  this  explanation 
tallies,  moreover,  remarkably  well  with  Professor  Heim*s  own  and 
latest  views  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  Alpine  lakes 
as  the  effect  of  a  subsidence  of  the  massif  of  the  Alps  between  the 
first  and  second  glacial  epochs,  to  which  views  I  propose  to  refer  in 
a  future  communication. 

The  effect  of  the  deflection  of  the  original  sources  of  the  Inn 
system  to  the  south,  by  which  the  Upper  Engadine  valley  was 
deprived  of  its  principal  agents  of  erosion,  was  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  Sils,  Silvaplana,  Campfer,  and  St  Moritz  lakes.  From 
a  powerful  Alpine  river,  the  Inn  at  Maloja  was  reduced  to  a  small 
torrent  which  had  neither  sufficient  volume  nor  sufficient  fall  to 
wash  out  and  carry  away  the  deposits  brought  down  by  lateral 
torrents  between  Maloja  and  Camadon ;  hence  these  deposits  filled 
and  raised  its  bed,  and  thus  the  lakes  whose  average  depth  is  about 
350  feet  were  formed  by  the  weakened  river  being  banked  up  at 
various  points.*     Thus  the  deposits  of  the  Val  Fex  torrent  banked 

phorical  phraseology  in  which  he  delights,  that  distinguished  geologist  speaks  of  the 
*'  tremendous  fight  hetwecn  the  Meira  and  the  Inn  which  ended  not  only  in  the 
complete  dii&comfiture  of  the  latter  hut  also  in  the  Orlegna  and  Alhigna  forsaking 
their  old  allegiance."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  a  fight,  because— to 
follow  up  the  metaphor — the  Inn  was  simply  a  passive  looker-on,  and  the  Meira  and 
the  other  two  rivers  turned  naturally  to  the  south  when  an  opening  was  made  for 
them,  giving  them  a  greater  fall. 

^  From  measurements  made  by  the  writer  the  combined  drainage  area  of  the 
Meira,  Orlegna,  and  Albigna  withm  the  old  (Vicosoprano)  divide,  is  about  120  square 
kilometres  (44  square  miles);  that  of  the  four  lakes  from  the  present  (Maloja) 
divide  to  the  lower  end  of  St.  Moritz  lake  is  140  square  kilometres  (51  scjuare  miles) ; 
and  that  of  the  present  Inn  torrent  rising  in  the  lake  Lunghino,  is  16  s(\uax^ 
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the  river  at  Sils,  forming  the  Sils  lake,  while  this,  the  laigest  of  the 
£ngadiDe  lakes,  will  at  no  distant  time  be  itself  divided  into  two  by 
the  d^bris-oone  of  the  Yal  Fedo  torrent,  which  oone  is  gradually 
stretching  across  to  the  rocky  spur  on  the  other  side.  The  next 
two  lakes,  that  of  Silvaplana  and  Campfer,  were  originally  one, 
being  formed  by  the  deposits  of  St  Moritz  torrent  at  Campfer,  and 
were  subsequently  divided  by  the  Julier  torrent  at  Silvaplana.  The 
St.  Moritz  lake  alone  presents  somewhat  different  conditions,  the 
bar  being  in  this  case  not  alluvial  but  older  deposit  rising  above 
the  lake  level  to  a  height  of  about  600  feet,  through  which  the  river 
has  cut  as  yet  only  a  narrow  channel  or  rapid  of  one  kilometre  in 
length,  having  a  total  fall  of  43  metres  or  4*3  per  cent  viz.  ten 
times  the  fall  and  mechanical  energy  of  the  upper  course.  But  it 
is  only  near  Samaden  that  the  Inn,  by  the  addition  of  the  Bernina 
and  Yal  Roseg  torrents,  having  a  drainage  area  of  200  square 
kilometres  and  a  volume  of  13  cubic  metres  or  tons  per  minute 
becomes  a  true  Alpine  river  and  then  attains  sufficient  volume  and 
fall  (22  cubic  metres  or  tons  per  minute)  to  cut  through  and  wash 
away  the  lateral  deposits,  to  exert  its  erosive  energy  to  its  full 
extent,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lakes  further  down  the 
valley. 

The  hydrographic  changes  brought  about,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  subsidence  or  dislocation  of  the  old  divide  of  the  Inn  and 
Bargaglia  systems,  and  by  the  consequent  deflections  to  the  south  of 
the  original  Inn  sources,  are  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  fall  of  the  two  river  systems  North 
and  South  of  the  Alps  respectively.  The  entire  course  of  the  Inn 
from  Maloja  (1810  metres)  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube  at 
Passau  (290  metres),  where  in  volume  it  greatly  exceeds  the  latter, 
is  400  kilometres  or  about  250  miles,  the  average  fall  being  there- 
fore at  the  rate  of  0*4  per  cent,  whilst  in  the  Upper  Engadine  from 
Maloja  to  Samaden,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles,  the  fall  is 
100  metres,  or  0-4  per  cent,  viz.  not  above  the  average.  The  Meira, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  from  Casaccia  (1460  metres)  to  Ghiavenna 
(317  metres)  in  a  distance  of  22  kilometres  or  14  miles  a  fall  of 
no  less  than  1143  metres  or  5'5  per  cent,  viz.  more  than  ten  times 

kilometres  (six  square  miles).     Taking  the  rainfall  in  those   Alpine  Talleys  at 

2*5  metres  per  annum,  less  26  per  cent,  for  absorption  and  evaporation,  or  in  roond 

figures  at  2  metres  (6*66  feet),  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  three  drainage  areas 

respectively  worked  out  as  follows : 

Meira,  Orlegna,  and U 20  X  1,000,000x2     .„«     ,       «*,«-«   ift^an..  Y.^i. 
Albigna,*^  j-^^^^^^^^i-^^_=438cub.metre8orl6,460cub.ftpermm. 

Up.  Engadine  lakes,  112A]i?OM2^£2  ^5  ^g  gjo 

^        ^  '  626,600  "         "  ' 

Inn  torrent,  J?_x.l'<>00^<>0^2^  69     „         „  2,440 

'  625,600  *'         "  ' 

The  old  Inn  carried  therefore,  at  the  present  outflow  of  the  St.  Moritz  lake,  about 
1000  cubic  metres  or  tons  per  minute,  which  quantity  the  deflection  of  the  Meira, 
Orlegna  and  Albigna  reduced  to  about  one  half,  whilst  the  present  Inn  at  Maloja 
only  carries  about  one -sixth  of  the  volume  of  the  old  river,  tae  erodTe  power  being 
^  ftduced  in  the  tame  proportion. 


»f        » 


>>        >i 
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that  of  the  Inn  ;  the  erosive  energy  it  developes  being  in  direct 
proportion  to  ita  Tolame  And  fall ;  whilst  its  velocity  is,  of  course, 
the  greater  the  more  oonfinod  is  ita  bed.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is 
the  loss  of  that  erosive  agency  and  energy  in  the  Upper  Engadine 
by  tbfl  deflection  to  the  south  of  the  old  Inn  souroea  tjiat  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  four  lakes ;  in  other  terms  they  owe  their  origin 
to  the  slackening  and  partial  stoppage  of  fluvial,  but  never  to  glacial 
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Y.— Note  on  the  Gbowth  of  Lake  Qbneta. 

By  Charlbs  Datisok,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham. 

OUGH  the  observations  described  in  tbis  note  are  not  oonda- 
81  ve,  they  seem  to  me  to  show  that  the  lake  of  Geneva  is 
ably  growing  at  the  present  time,  and  that  a  similar  growth,  if 
ig  place  beneath  an  ice-covering  ^  on  nearly  level  ground,  would 
me  produce  a  true  rock-basin.     Unfortunately,  the  instruments 

were  very  delicate  levels,  and  experiments  with  such  instm- 
ts  prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  entirely  for  measure- 
ts  of  very  small  augles  continued  over  a  long  interval  of  time.' 
30  observations  referred  to  were  made  for  several  years  by  M. 
Plan tam our  at  Secheron,  near  Geneva.  I  have  given  some 
int  of  them  in  a  former  paper,'  and  will  now  only  repeat  those 
culars  which  bear  immediately  on  the  present  subjeot. 
cheron  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  and 
larter  north  of   the  observatory  of  Geneva.     The   shore-line 

runs  about  30^  E.  of  N.  and  30^  W.  of  S.  and  the  slope  of 
ground  must  be  roughly  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this, 
bout  30^  S.  of  E.  One  of  the  levels  is  placed  east  and  west,  the 
r  north  and  south.  They  show  that,  from  day  to  day,  the  in- 
ition  of  the  ground  which  forms  the  floor  of  M.  Plantamour*8 
T  is  incessantly  changing.  The  most  noticeable  movements  are 
>dic,  and  are  clearly  caused  by  the  annual  and  diurnal  changes 
sternal  temperature.  But  we  can  eliminate  these  very  nearly 
alculating  the  average  inclination  throughout  the  year  towards 
)a8t  and  north.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table  for  the  third 
36  eighth  years,  reckoning  the  average  inclination  during  the 
I  year  as  zero : — 


East. 

North. 

3rd  year 

Oct.  1, 

1880— Sept. 

30, 

1881). 

0" 

0" 

4th    „     ( 

1881—      „ 

1882). 

6-55 

111 

5th    „     1 

1882—      „ 

1883). 

607 

2-92 

6th    „     1 

1883—      „ 

1884). 

11*66 

3-82 

7th    „ 

1884—       „ 

1885). 

18-82 

6-60 

8th    „     ( 

f  J 

1885—       „ 

1886). 

16-99 

7-60 

le  inclinations  during  the  first  year  are  omitted  because  the 
level  was  not  placed  in  position  until  nearly  three  months  had 
sed ;  and  those  of  the  second  year,  on  account  of  an  unusually 
t  movement  in  a  direction  somewhat  south  of  east,  which,  of 
se,  affected  the  readings  of  both  levels.  After  the  eighth  year 
!^.S.  level  was  removed  and  placed  in  an  E.W.  direction  nearer 

ee  Prof.  Judd*8  paper  **  On  the  Origin  of  Lake  Balaton,  in  Hungary,"  Gbol. 
Vol.  III.  1876.  p.  12. 

f  similar  observations  were  made  for  a  few  years  in  different  parts  of  Switzer- 
with  a  suitable  instrument,  such  as  the  horizontal  pendulum  of  Dr.  £.  von 
ir  Paschwitz,  or  the  bifilar  pendulum  of  Mr.  Horace  Darwin,  the  labour  and 
J  spent  would  meet  with  a  rich  reward.  In  this  country  observations  of  great 
st  might  be  made  near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Ness,  say  at  Aldourie  or 

xzTiL  1889,  pp.  189-199. 
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the  middle  of  the  house.  The  result  of  this  change  was  to  show,  I 
helieve,  that  the  periodic  movements  indicated  by  the  E.W.  level 
may  in  part  arise  from  bendings  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  caused 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  roof. 

Eeferring  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclination 
towards  the  east  changed  rather  irregularly,  in  three  years  being 
considerable  and  in  the  other  two  slightly  retrograde.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  observations  there  was  an  extraordinary  move- 
ment of  \\  minutes  l>etween  Nov.  13,  1879,  and  Jan.  28,  1880,  in 
a  direction  a  little  south  of  east.  The  masonry  on  which  the  levels 
rested  is  not,  however,  totally  disconnected  from  the  structure  of 
the  house ;  and  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  non-periodic 
movements  indicated  by  the  E.W.  level  are  due  to  a  settling  of  the 
house  in  the  line  of  greatest  slope  of  the  ground  outside. 

On  the  other  hand,  the.  change  of  inclination  towards  the  north 
has  taken  place  much  more  regularly,  the  annual  change  varying 
from  0"-90  to  2"'00,  and  being  l"-62  on  an  average  for  the  five  years.' 
So  far  as  1  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  of  a  purely  local  character 
to  account  for  this  movement  It  seems  to  be  independent,  or  nearly 
BO,  of  that  which  takes  place  in  an  easterly  direction ;  for  it  may 
exist  without  the  latter.  There  can  hardly  be  any  creeping  of  the 
soilcap  or  settling  of  an  old  house  along  a  line  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  that  in  which  the  land  dips  and  in  reality  inclining  upwards.  It 
iH  possible  that  the  levels  may  be  at  fault,  for,  as  before  remarked, 
they  are  by  no  means  perfect  instruments ;  but  the  regularity  of  the 
movements  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  they  are  caused  by  a  real 
tilting  of  the  ground  itself,  a  tilting  which  must  result  in  the  very 
slow  but  still  measurable  growth  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 


VI. — The  Oeological  Development,  Descent  and  Distribution 

OF  THE  Mammalia. 

By  Prof.  Kakl  A.  von  Zittel,  Ph.D.,  For.  Memb.  6eol.  Soc.  Lond. 

Professor  of  Palsontologj  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

{Continued  from  page  412,  Vol.  X.  September,  1893.) 

IN  addition  to  the  localities  in  Europe  and  N.  America,  another  area 
for  Tertiary  Mammals  has  in  very  recent  times  been  laid  open 
to  view  in  the  Southern  part  of  Argentina,  which  promises  in  the 
wealth  of  its  contents  to  exceed  those  previously  known.  A  few 
scattered  remains  from  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  Patagonia  were  already  known  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  but  it  is  only  lately,  through  the  work  of  Burmeister  and 
Moreno,  and  more  particularly  through  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  Florentine  Ameghino,  that  a  more  complete  insight  into  this  very 
remarkable  fauna  has  been  obtained.     It  is  imbedded  in  fresh-wuter 

^  If  this  rate  were  to  continue  uniform,  a  change  of  inclination  of  ton  degrees 
would  be  produced  in  23,684  years.  The  rate  is,  however,  probably  greater  than 
this;  for,  since  the  ground  slopes  in  a  direction  south  of  east,  move uients  in  this 
directaon  affect  the  inclinatiou  of  the  N.S.  level. 
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...'-.   3  Aioknese.     The  following |ffliMi 
. '  i:  :b*  Santa  Cruz  Formation  :— 

..    -iM.  ?  Klkai/mUkrnMm. 

.    .  la,.  AatiapotlwrinB. 

.  .J.  ?  Lit/'iflitriiim. 

.    .,  }  Aslriifoiidlt. 

^•urr.  HoBLalDdDntathnioB. 

.     .,  it'ium.  ?  Dioro/AiriuK. 

■.-u^'it,  Colpodon. 

■^.,, Atrium.  TVPOTHP-RU. 

:^:.rlifiHm.  FktiiuEhni. 

,  ■Hnu-tlUrinin.  IntBTiiUiarinffl. 

looohiln*. 
lis.  H^etothgrioBL 


Pnpal  wohoplDphoroi. 


e.  I>asypoda. 
Oa«7pu. 

( '*/,f «  vditthtrium. 
rdUphUiu. 


Aoartmya. 

B«Iaroiiiji. 
Adslpbomjf. 


I'sciidveitlosuma . 


OUnopiis. 

tpamemji. 

MMMomja. 

Ntdimyi. 

PAa-cmvi. 

Eoaardia. 

?  frecardia. 
?  DtcarJia. 
?  Trii 
Schislomvi. 

Sfhan-myi. 
hphodromyt. 

Parimji, 

PTaUgMtomni. 

icoloeumyi. 


TaxiiiHjNriA. 

HcHdon.  Primates, 

Minotkwinm.  Homutuulus. 

f  Gnnolhtrium.  J  HomMtHtrus. 

?  Xnleproiodon.  AMlhrafops. 

?  Atrelbrrium.  ?  Eudiaslatus, 
7  PhobtTKlhtrinm. 

of  tlita  Patagoniaii  Tertiary  fauna,  wliich  accord- 

U  preceded  by  Boine  older  luanimalian  reniaini, 

probably  DinoRaiiriau  and  Crocodile  boneB, 

■Igeat  coutruet  with  tho  Mamoialia  oocurriug  in  the 

t,     Of  llie  121  genera  introduced  above,  with  at 

%  notable  propunion  will  very  likely    not  stand 

jr  oaae  the  fossil  luanamalian  fauna  of 

it>  wealth  of  jjenera  and  apeoies,  that 
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now  existing  in  Argentina,  whiob  according  to  Ameghino  only 
contains  107  species,  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  equally  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe.  Araeghino 
increases  the  list  further  by  three  alleged  Amblypoda  (Planodue, 
Adelotherium,  AdraBiotherium)  and  a  Tillodont  (Entocasmus),  but 
these  additions  are  based  on  remains  which  absolutely  do  not  permit 
of  satisfactory  determination.  In  comparison  with  the  Europeo« 
American  Eocene  fauna,  the  complete  absence  of  the  Artiodaotyla, 
Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  Camivora  and  Prosimiao,  is  very  striking. 
The  Perissodactyla  are  represented  by  two  entirely  novel  extinct 
families  (FroterotheridsB  and  Macrauchenidao) ;  the  Rodents  entirely 
by  Hystricomorphous  forms  of  a  specifically  South  American  type, 
and  equally  so  the  Primates  by  the  Platyrhine  Apes.  The  fauna 
is  mainly  composed  of  Marsupials,  Edentates,  Toxodonts  and 
Typotheria.  Only  South  America  possesses  representatives  of  these 
two  last  orders,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  Santa  Oruz 
formation  and  become  extinct  in  the  Pampas  formation.  Also  all 
the  forms  of  EMentates  belong  to  the  Xenarthra,  which  now  live 
exclusively  in  South  America,  and  amongst  the  Marsupials,  the  most 
prominent  are  the  DidelphyidsB,  which  still  live  all  over  America 
and  in  the  Tertiary  period  were  distributed  over  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  but  these  are  accompanied  by  other  forms  of  the  same 
order  wliich  show  an  Australian  stamp.  Araeghino  has  placed  these 
in  part  with  the  Dasyuridss  and  in  part  with  the  Creodontia,  but  as 
regards  the  last  he  is  now  himself  doubtful,  and  acknowledges^  that 
a  part  at  least  of  the  supposed  Creodontia  may  belong  to  the 
Marsupials.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed  Plagiaulacidss, 
on  which  Ameghino  had  mainly  relied  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  formation.'  These  also  probably  form  an  independent 
family  of  Marsupials,  either  indigenous  or  possibly  migrated  from 
Australia. 

Under  any  circumstances  South  America  must  be  considered  as  an 
independent  **  centre  of  creation,"  which  possibly  at  an  early  period 
had  been  ingrafted  from  Australia,  but  which  already  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  formation  had  produced  peculiar  forms  of  Marsupials.  In 
favour  of  a  connection  with  the  mammalian  fauna  inhabiting  Europe 
and  North  America  at  the  same  time,  there  is,  in  spite  of  the  assur- 
ances of  Ameghino,  no  ground  of  support.  On  the  other  hand  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  authority  for  the  supposition  of 
Ihering,  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  fresh-water  animals,  that 
South  America,  during  the  Mesozoic  and  Older  Tertiary  periods,  was 
connected  by  land  with  Australia  and  South  Africa.     The  associated 

^  lUviflta  Argentina,  I.  p.  314. 

*  The  examination  of  a  great  number  of  lower  jaws  and  detached  teeth  of  the 
genera  AbcUrite$^  Acdentig  and  Epanorthua^  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Senor 
Ameghino,  shows  that  the  molars  in  these  genera  do  not  agree,  either  in  number  or  in 
form,  with  those  of  Xioplayiaulax.  They  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Australian 
fiTD^iprymnidaf,  and  they  are  proved  to  be  genuine  Marsupials  by  the  incurved  angle 
of  the  lower  jaws.  Ameghino  also  acknowledges  them  (Reyue  g6n6r.  des  Sciences, 
1893,  p.  77)  as  Diprotodont  Marsupials,  to  which  he  also  further  assigns  FlaqiavUax^ 
Ii0opUi^iaulax  ami  Ft%Ufdm9, 
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groitp  of  animals  which  the  inveatigatiooa  of  Amegbtno  has  bmoght 
to  light  in  Palagonia  is  new  ant)  oiicigeth^r  pecnliar,  and  in  it  are  to 
1)6  fuunil  the  ancestors  of  the  EileDtates,  BodenU  and  Apea  of  tlta 
preuent  neotropical  kin^om. 

IMiere  are  gi^itt  difficulties  in  the  way  of  precisely  determiDiog 
the  age  of  a  fauna  tliua  new  and  circumsoribed,  more  particularly 
since  the  gf>ological  relations  do  not  yield  any  defioite  information. 
Tbe  Santa  Cruz  beds  rest  directly  on  the  "Guaranian  formation,"  the 
lower  portion  of  which  consists  of  marine  deposits,  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  the  Oretaceuus ;  whilst  the  upjKtr  consists  of  con- 
glomerates and  coarse  sandstones,  in  which  the  remaias  of  Opistbo- 
coeloua  Crocodiles  and  Dinosaurs  (?)  and  the  imperfectly  preserved 
maiumaiian  fragments  mentioned  above  {Maeroprittii,  Fgrrholheriim, 
etc.)  have  been  discovered.  The  Santa  Crnz  formation  is  overlaid 
by  flows  of  Basalt,  and  it  forms  the  foundalion  for  tbe  marina 
deposits  with  Oelrma  Patagoniea,  Pecten  Faraneiitix,  and  a  great 
numlier  of  otber  fosail  shells  which  have  been  already  examined  by 
D'Urbigny,  Darwin  and  Brevard,  and  determined  to  be  Ter^ry. 
Darwin  held  the  marine  deposits  to  be  Eocene,  D'Orbigny,  Uiooene, 
and  Ameghino,  Oligocene,  Direct  poinls  of  comparison  with  Nortli 
Ampricari  or  Etiropesn  Tertiiiry  slrntH  arc  here  also  wauting,  bo  tiint 
the  age  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Patagonian  formations  must  be  whoUy 
determined  from  the  general  character  of  the  fosail  remains. 

Ameghino  places  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Santa  Cniz  in  the 
Eocene.  That,  however,  the  existence  of  Amblypoda.  TtUodonlia, 
Creodontia,  and  Plagiaulacidee  cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
view,  haa  already  been  mentioned.  Amongst  the  Marsupials,  forms 
of  a  distinctly  ancient  stamp  are  wanting,  and  in  particular  one  fails 
to  find  close  ties  to  the  Mesozoio  Poly  pro  todontidee  and  Allotberia. 
Amongst  tbe  Perissodactyla.  tbe  Macrauchenidse  stand  on  a  primitive 
rank  as  regards  their  dentition  and  the  atructure  of  their  eitremitiee, 
when  compared  with  their  later  suocessura  in  the  Pampas  formation; 
on  the  other  hand  tbe  Proterotheridfe,  which,  as  regards  their  den- 
tition, may  be  the  most  readily  compared  with  the  Anoplotheridn 
and  Pulfeothoridse,  have  far  outran  these  latter  in  the  reduction  of 
the  lateral  metapodials  and  in  the  complete  diSerentiatioo  of  the 
extremities.  The  remarkably  numerous  and  varied  Edentates  do 
not  in  the  least  correspond  with  tbe  ideas  which  one  is  juBtified  in 
holding  respecting  the  ancestors  of  this  order.  They  remain,  indeed, 
in  size  far  behind  the  giant  forms  of  the  Pampas  formation,  but  they 
are  already  just  as  distinctly  divided  into  eul>-orders  (Vermilingaia, 
'J'ardigrada,  Oravigrada,  Glyptodontia  and  Dasypoda)  as  in  the 
Pleistocene,  and  they  aland  in  all  the  important  features  of  the 
dentition  and  build  of  the  skeleton,  on  a  high  grade  of  differentia- 
tion. Hie  molars  are  already  of  a  prismatic  form,  incisor  teeth  are 
only  known  in  two  genera,  and  a  change  of  teeth  appears  to  have 
taken  plaoe  jnst  as  seldom  as  in  the  majority  of  living  Edentates. 
Skull  and  skeleton  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  younger 
genera,  and  the  obaracteristio  dermal  shields  of  the  Glyptodonts  and 
DuBypodA  from  tb«  Santa  Crui  tonn«jAQn  bxu  \n.  r«alitf  built  up  liks 
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those  of  Pleistooene  and  living  genera.  According  to  Ameghino 
even  two  existing  genera  {DaBypus  and  Chlamydotherium)  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Santa  Cruz  formation.  The  Edentates  cannot, 
therefore,  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  for  the  ancient  character  of 
the  fauna.  Just  as  little  can  the  Rodents.  These  also  belong 
exclusively  to  Hystricomorphous  forms  of  a  specifically  South 
American  stamp,  and  they  are  in  part  very  closely  connected  with 
genera  still  living  or  even  altogether  identical  with  them  (as 
LagoBiomuB),  Their  supposed  relations  to  the  European  Protrogo- 
morpha  (TheridomyB,  Nesokerodon,  Archteomys)  have  proved  deceptive, 
and  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  North  American 
Tertiary  Bodents.  llie  mostly  high  prismatic  teeth  and  the  absence 
of  a  milk  dentition  are  proofs  that  the  Rodents  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
formation  have  on  the  whole  reached  a  higher  grade  of  develop- 
ment than  their  Upper  Eocene  relatives  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Amongst  the  Toxodonts  only  the  Homalodontotheridie 
show  primitive  features;  all  the  rest  have  a  highly  differentiated 
dentition,  mostly  prismatic  molars  and  reduced  extremities.  In 
the  Typotheria  the  generally  closed  rows  of  teeth  and  the  five-toed 
extremities  betray  a  more  primitive  condition  than  in  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  Newer  Tertiary  and  of  tlie  Pampas  formation,  but 
even  in  this  group  the  curved  molars  have  already  reached  a 
prismatic  form.  Finally,  the  Apes  can  in  no  wise  be  considered  as 
the  stock  from  which  all  our  present  Simisd  have  descended,  for  they 
have  a  definite  South  American  stamp,  and,  as  regards  differentia- 
tion, they  stand  markedly  above  the  more  generalised  Pachylemuridsd 
of  the  Euro|iean  and  North  American  Tertiaries. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Santa  Cruz  fauna  has  distinctly  reached  a 
higher  rank  than  the  mammalian  groups  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Eocene  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  It  can,  at  the  furthest,  be  placed 
on  a  parallel  with  the  Upper  Eocene  or  with  the  Oligocene  of  Europe. 

Olioooene. 

The  coal-bearing  Lower  fresh-water  Molasse  of  the  North  and 
South  Alps  (Upper  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  near  Vicenza,  Cadibona 
and  Zovencedo  in  Liguria)  and  of  the  Waadtliinder  highlands 
(Rochette,  near  Lausanne) ;  the  contemporaneous  deposits  in  Hun- 
gary (Gran)  and  Dalmatia  (Monte  Promina) ;  the  marine  sands  and 
brackish  marls  of  the  Mayence  basin ;  of  tlie  Upper  Rhine  valley 
(Lobsann) ;  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  (Fontainebleau,  Etampes); 
the  fresh-water  marl  of  Ronzon  near  Le  Puy,  Villebramar,  St.  Henri, 
Manosque.  and  other  places  in  the  South  of  France,  and  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Hempstead  and  Col  well  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  contain 
a  scanty  mammalian  fauna  composed  of  the  following  genera  : — 

Marsupialia.  'Artiodactvla.  Rodentia. 

Bidelplijs.  Anthraeotberiiim.  Theridomyi. 

Amphiperatherium,  Anoodui.  Criottodon. 

Elotberinm.  ?  Dectuus, 

Perissodactyla.  PUsiomayx,  ?  Elomys, 

Acerathtrtum,  Getocus. 
1  RoHzotkerium. 
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LNSBCriYOlLA. 

Chkodontia. 


Carnivora. 
Cynodon, 
AmphiBynodoa. 
Pledetii. 
?  Elocyon, 


SiRENIA. 

HalUkerium, 


Cetacka. 
7  SqMoiikiom. 
1  BaUtnopiera. 

The  Oligooene  mammalian  faana  only  maintains  any  claim  to 
independence  through  the  abundant  occurrence  of  Anl^racoilitJViM, 
Ancodik9  and  Elothertum.  It  shares  nearly  all  its  genera  with  the 
Upper  Eocene,  of  which  it  shows  itself  an  impoverished  deaoendant 
The  absence  of  a  considerable  number  of  genera  flourishing  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  is  worthy  of  note  {Anapiotheriwm,  DipUhwu^ 
Xipkodon,  Palaotherium,  Paloplotherimm,  AiukUophuB,  PUrodan, 
Ftoviterra,  etc.). 

MiOOENB. 

I.  The  fresh-water  deposits,  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene, 
of  Limagne  (St.  Gerand-le-Pny,  Coumon,  Grannat,  etc.),  of  the 
Paris  basin  (Calcaire  de  Beauce),  of  the  neighbourhood  of  May- 
ence  (Weisenau,  Hochheim,  Mombach),  Ulm  (Haslaoh,  Eckingen, 
Miohelsberg,  Eselsberg)  contain  a  tolerably  rich  and  characteristio 
mammalian  fauna  which,  unfortunately,  has  only  been  disoovered  in 
a  few  European  localities.    It  consists  of  the  following  genera : ' — 

Rodkntia.  Cheiroptera. 

tTlitridoiityi.  tPalmmyeteria. 

^fArohflBomji.  'iVesptrtiUo, 

^tlisiodoromys. 
*Myoxus» 
Czieetodon. 
*Spermophilus, 

Sciurus. 
*8teneofiber. 
^tTitanomyi. 


Marsupialia. 
tDidtlphji. 

( Oxygomphius. ) 
YA  mphiptrath€rium . 


Perissodactyla. 
*Tapinis. 

Aoeratherinm. 
^Bhinooeros. 

(Dioeratherinm.) 

?  Alacrotherium. 


Creodontia. 
tHyaenodoxL. 


Artiodactyla. 
tAnthraootherinm. 
tPalnoohoBnu. 
^tAmphitragnliii. 
fDremotlieriaiiL 
tCtmotherinm. 
jfletiomeryz. 


Insectivora. 

^Talpa, 
^'^Geotrypus. 
*\  Echinogale. 

*Mjogiue. 
*\PUswsorfx, 
Sorex, 

^Bimjliii. 
*t  Cordylodon, 
*t  Palaoerinaceus, 
*  Erinacms, 


Carnivora  vera. 

(Fissipedia.) 
fCeplialogale. 
•AmphiojoiL. 

Stenogale. 
fPlenotiB. 

PalaDogale. 
'Potamotberium. 
tAmphiotis. 

Viverra. 
*Herpestes. 
*Pro8Bliinii. 


At  the  first  glance  this  fauna  can  be  recognized  as  a  descendant 
alao  of  the  Upper  Eocene  and  Oligocene  faunas.  The  same  orders, 
and  frequently  also  the  same  genera,  are  repeated  in  all  three,  and 
the  percentage  division  of  the  particular  orders  shows  also  consider- 
abto  uniformity.  In  the  absence  of  Lemurs,  in  the  marked  decline 
and  final  extinction  of  the  Marsupials,  Creodontia  and  Anoplotheridffi, 
iia  tk#  much  greater  abundance  of  particular  genera  which  were  of 
b     ^pte  WOfi^io  occurrence  at  an  earlier  period,  such  as  Anihracoiheriwoi^ 

marked  with  *  appear  for  the  first  time ;  those  with  t  become  extinct» 
)miM  ^\Jg/gfll^j^  Lower  Miocene  and  likewise  die  oat  in  the  same. 
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PalaoehcBruB  and  Dremotheriumf  and  in  the  springing  np  of  a  oon- 
Biderable  nnmber  of  new  genera,  as  Tapirva,  Diceratheriwnf  Amphi' 
trctgulus,  SUneofiber,  TitanomyBf  ErtnaeeuSf  Diimflus,  Amphieyant 
I^oiamotkerium,  HerpesteBy  Proalunu,  and  others,  depend  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Upper  Eocene,  the  Oligocene  and  the  Lower 
Miocene  faunas  of  Europe.  Amongst  the  new  genera  there  is, 
farther,  no  single  form  for  which  a  corresponding  related  form  could 
not  be  found  in  the  Eocene ;  only  in  the  modification,  differentiation 
and  improvement  of  the  older  types  is  the  new  fauna  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  one.  With  the  exception  of  some  Marsupials, 
Rodents,  InsectiYora  and  Bats  {Dtddphyg,  Myoxus,  Crieetodonf  Sper^ 
mophilus,  SciuruBf  Talpa,  MyogtUe,  Sorex,  Erinaeeus,  Vesper tilio),  all 
the  larger  genera  are  extinct. 

The  rich  mammalian  fauna  of  the  so-called  White-River  beds, 
which  in  North  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  South 
Canada  cover  a  very  extended  area,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  frpm 
40 — 60  metres,  holds  an  altogether  similar  relationship  to  the 
Bridger  and  Uinta  fauna,  as  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
Europe  to  that  of  the  Upper  Eocene  and  Oligocene.  The  powerful 
Amblypoda  and  the  peculiar  Tillodontia  are  extinct,  the  Creodontia 
are  shrunk  up  to  a  single  genus  (ITyanodon) ;  the  ProsimisB  are, 
however,  still  represented  by  two  genera.  For  the  rest,  the  White- 
River  fauna  consists  of  Marsupials,  Perissodactyla,  Artiodaotyla, 
Rodents,  Insectivora,  Bats,  and  genuine  Camivora,  and  the  following 
genera  are  present  in  it :  ^ — 


Marsupialia. 
Didelphyi. 

Perissodactyla. 
*tMetohippiu. 
*t  Taptravus. 
* Aceratherium  ( £. ) 
*^H7racodon. 
•i"  Metamynodon . 
^tntanotheriam. 
(  Diconodon, 

Brontops, 

Brontotherium, 

Menops. 

Symb(yrodon, 

Megacerops 

Titan  ops, 

Aliops. 

DaJiodon, 

^  TeUodus, 


Artiodactyla. 
^}Ancodus  (E.) 
•fKlotherinm  (E.) 
^Perchctrus. 
*^Leptocharus, 
*Agrio«lioBnii. 
*t0reodon. 
*tPo«brotheriiim. 
•t  Gomphotherium , 
*tL6ptoiii«r7x. 
^  Hypisadus. 
^^  Hypfrtragtdtis, 
*^Proioceras, 

RODENTIA. 

*tIiohirom7f. 
*Steneofiber  (E.) 
^'Mleliscomys. 
•fGymnoptyolmi. 
•fEumyi. 
*tPalflBoUgiis. 


Insectivora. 
\Ictops» 
*\LeptUtis, 
^  MesodecUs, 
*\GtolabiS, 

Chiroptera. 
*\Domnina, 

Creodontia. 
^Hyanodon  (£.) 

Carnivora  vera. 
(Fissipedia.) 
^tBaphsBnoi. 
^Oaleoynm. 
^Hoplophonens. 
ftfDiniotis. 

Primates. 
^  Laopithecus, 
*^  Menotherium, 


Amongst  the  Perissodactyla,  Mesohtppus  represents  only  a  some- 
what more  advanced  stage  of  differentiation  of  Epihippus,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  Taptravus  is  related  to  Helaletes,  Hyracodon  to 
Hyrachyns,  Metamynodon  to  Amynodon,     The  TitanotheridsB,  with  an 

^  The  genera  to  which  the  letter  (E.)  \a  affixed  occur  aUo  in  the  3£ioc6ne  of  Europe. 
For  the  other  marki  see  the  note  on  p.  460. 
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abnndanoe  of  species,  form,  by  tbeir  gigantic  dimensions  and  their 
great  numbers,  a  highly  characteristic  element  of  the  White-Biver 
fauna,  and  they  are  plainly  descended  from  the  Eocene  PalasopsiDiB. 
Amongst  the  Artiodactyla,  the  Oreodontidsd  {AgriochcBruM^  Or^Ddon)^ 
as  regards  their  abundance,  take  the  first  place ;  they  are  also  already 
represented  in  the  Uinta  beds  by  Protoreodon ;  in  a  like  manner 
Poihrotherium  and  Oomphotherium  show  that  they  are  progressiTS 
connecting  links  between  the  existing  Camels  and  the  Eocene 
Leptotragulidsd.  The  micro-fauna  of  the  White-River  beds  is  also 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Eocene ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
genuine  Camivora,  the  Tragulidsd  {LeptameryXj  Hjfpisodus,  Hyper- 
tragtUus),  the  remarkable  cervine  genos  Protoeerai,  as  also  some 
genera  which  have  probably  migrated  from  Europe  (Aceraihertum, 
Ancodus,  Elotherium,  Sieneofiher,  Hyanodon),  stand  forth  as  new 
forms.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  still  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  North  America,  but  whilst  in  the  Older  Eocene  the  new 
world  made  a  present  of  its  superfluity  to  Europe,  in  the  Miocene 
period  North  America  received  a  greater  number  of  immigrants 
from  Europe. 

II.  In  the  Newer  Miocene  period  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
terrestrial  mammals  in  Europe  became  notably  extended.  The 
district  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura-plateau,  heretofore  covered 
by  the  sea,  was  now  laid  dry,  or  sprinkled  over  with  fresh-water 
lakes  and  bogs;  in  the  Vienna  basin  also  the  sea  is  receding, 
in  the  Alps  (Steiermark)  and  on  the  Jura-plateaa  (Steinheim, 
Nordlingen,  Georgensgmiind)  the  depressions  are  filled  up  with 
fresh-water  and  contain  the  washed-in  remains  of  land  animals. 
A  number  of  localities  in  the  Rhone  valley  (Grive-St.-Alban), 
in  Switzerland  (Winterthur,  Eapfnach,  Elgg,  Ghaux -de - Fonds, 
Vermes),  in  Upper-Baden  ((Eningen,  Engelswies,  Heudorf),  on  the 
Swabian  -  Bavarian  high  -  plateau  (Kirchberg,  Gunzburg,  Dinkel- 
scherben,  Haeder,  Dachau,  Munich,  Freising,  Lower  Bavaria),  on 
the  Jura-plateau,  in  the  Vienna  basin,  Steiermark,  Hungaria,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Bessarabia  contain  the  remains  of  land  mammals,  which 
also  are  again  found  to  the  west  of  the  Central -plateau  of  France,  in 
the  former  Aquitanian  basin,  now  deserted  by  the  sea  (Sansan, 
Simorre,  St.  Gaudens),  in  Touraine  and  in  the  Orl^anais,  and  they 
have  also  been  discovered  in  Spain  (San  Isidro)  and  Algeria.  Italy 
(Monte  Bamboli)  has  at  least  yielded  traces  of  the  same.  The 
Newer  or  Middle  Miocene  fauna  consists  of  the  following  genera:^ — 

Perissodactyla.  *Hj8Bm080liaB.  Rodentia. 

*tAncliitlieriiim.  (Dorcaiherium,)  Sciurus. 

Tapims.  ^tPalaeomeryx.  Steneofiber. 

Aceratheriain.  *  Procervulus.  Cricetodon. 

Bhinooeros.  *^  Mkromeryx,  Mjoxas. 

{Dihoplus. )  ^fBicroceras.  *Hystrtx. 

t^l^rotherinm.  *\  Protragoceras.  *Myolagii8. 

^Lagomyi. 
Artiodactyla.  Proboscidia. 

^*fl|jotkeriuiii.  ^Mastodon.  Insectivora. 

,^OiMnHfurii4m.  ^Dinotheriom.  Talpa. 


^  See  note  on  p.  460. 
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^Lafttkanaikerium. 
MyogcUe, 
Erinaceus, 
Sorex. 
Cracidura, 
'\Dimylus, 

Chiroptera. 

Vespertilio, 

Vtsperugo, 


Carnivora. 
(Fissipedia.) 
^GaUcynus, 

fAmphioyon. 
*i  Pseudacyon, 
^^Hemicyon, 
*tDinooyon. 

^HyaBnarotoi. 
*^HaplogaU, 

fStenogaU, 
^Psmdictis, 

^Palaogale, 
*^  Proputorius 

*Mustela. 


*tTrooliietis. 
*t  Trochothet  turn. 
*  Enhydriodon, 
Viverra 
Herpettei. 
^Progenetta, 
^Pseudaiurus, 
^Maohairodm. 

Primates. 
^Dryopithecni. 
*tPliopitheoiii. 
*tOreopitheciii. 


The  sudden  appearance  of  Proboscidians  {Masto(ion^  Dtnotherium) 
and  of  genuine  Apes  {Dryopithecus,  Fliopiihecus,  OreopithecuB),  the 
abundance  of  Rhinoceros  and  Anchttherium,  the  first  occurrence  of 
horned  Ruminants  (Dicroeeras,  Procervulus)  and  Antelopes  {Protra' 
goceras),  the  great  development  of  carnivorous  animals  which,  in 
their  organization,  are  intermediate  between  dogs  and  bears,  give  to 
the  fauna  of  the  Middle  Miocene  a  stamp  fairly  distinct  from  that 
immediately  preceding  it,  and  this  is  more  intensified  by  the  absence 
of  small  Csenotheria  and  Creodontia.  The  gap  between  the  Middle 
Miocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene  fauna  is  certainly  a  much  larger 
one  than  that  between  this  latter  and  the  Upper  Eocene  fauna.  No 
single  species  from  the  Lower  Miocene  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed, and  even  the  genera  which  have  continued  on  from  the 
earlier  epoch  belong,  with  the  exception  of  Aceratherium,  Rhinoceros, 
Viverra,  Herpestes,  and  Steneofiber,  to  the  Insectivora,  Rodents,  Bats 
and  small  Carnivora,  which  are  well  known  to  be  only  slightly 
subject  to  modification.  Also  the  genera  of  that  period,  which  are 
still  in  existence,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Tapirus,  Rhinoceros, 
Viverra,  and  Herpestes,  representatives  of  the  micro-fauna,  and  they 
mostly  have  at  the  present  time  a  cosmopolitan  distribution.  Of  the 
four  genera  of  the  larger  forms,  Tapirus  lives  in  India  and  South 
America,  the  three  others  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  Africa 
and  Soutb  Asia,  thus  altogether  in  strikingly  extensive  areas  of 
distribution. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  mammalian  faunas  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Miocene  receives  an  explanation  when  it  is  considered  that 
between  them  there  are  interposed,  almost  everywhere  in  Europe, 
thick  marine  deposits,  which  must,  under  any  conditions,  represent 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  these  only  contain  remains  of  marine 
animals,  and  yield  no  information  respecting  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  in  the  same  interval.  The  Miocene  Thalassotheriae  all  belong  to 
extinct  genera  of  Cetacea,  Siren ia  and  Pinnipedia,  concerning  whose 
origin  complete  darkness  prevails,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  their 
scanty  forerunners  in  the  Eocene  {Zetiglodon,  Prorostomus,  Hali' 
therinm).  That  the  shores  of  Europe  and  North  America  were 
inhabited  by  similar  marine  mammals  in  the  Tertiary  period 
follows,  moreover,  from  the  wide  distribution  of  certain  genera 
(Zeuglodon,  Squalodon),  and  from  the  general  agreement  in  character 
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of  the  fossil  Cetacea  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  in  that  of  the 
United  States  (New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  G^rgia,  Carolina). 
These  contain  the  following  genera : — 


Europe. 


SiRENIA. 

Halitberinm. 

Rhytiodus. 

Mttazytherinm. 

Miosiren, 

Prohalkort, 

Carnivora. 

(Pinnipedia.) 

Pristiphoca, 

Monatherium* 

Prophoca, 

Maotaria, 


North  America. 

Cetacea. 

?  Dflphinadon, 

?  Phoco^eneus. 

SqnalodoiL 

Zarhachis. 

Ixacanikus, 

Cdophis, 

Lophocetus. 

Pnteodeli^LiAiis. 

Rhabdosteus, 

Agabelus. 

Balsnoptera. 

Sirenia. 

?  Hemicaulodon. 


Cetacea. 

SqnalodoiL 

Champaodelphis. 

TrcLchy acanthus, 
Ddphinopsis. 
Heterodelphis, 
Priscodflphinus. 

Sehiiodelphis. 

Macrochih/fr. 

?  Cdorhynchus, 

Beluga. 

Physodon, 

Eoploeetui. 

Plesiocetus. 

CetotberimiL 

For  the  Middle  Miocene  land  mammalian  fauna  also  there  is  not 
wanting  a  parallel  in  North  America.  Hitherto  only  the  extreme 
West,  in  the  territories  of  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington,  has 
yielded  those  remains,  in  part  so  wonderfully  preserved,  which 
compose  the  John-Day  fauna.  The  abundant  oocurrence  of  Bhino- 
eeros,  Aceratheriumj  Anchitheriumy  SteneofibeTf  SciuruSt  Lepua  and 
QalecynuB  shows  that  European  genera  could,  at  that  time,  still 
wander  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  even  although  certain  specifically 
American  families,  like  the  OreodontidsB  and  the  CamelidsB,  have 
experienced  a  further  evolution  and  increase  in  number,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  not  wanting  representative  forms  from  which  a  common 
origin  and  the  former  connection  of  both  continents  may  be  inferred. 
To  the  oldest  horn-bearing  mammal  in  Europe  {Dicroceras)  corre- 
sponds in  North  America  Blastomeryx,  to  the  remarkable  Macrotherias 
and  ChalicotherisB  of  the  old  world,  the  American  genus  Moropm, 
and  also  between  the  Rodents  and  Carnivora  of  both  continents  there 
are  many  related  links,  although  the  lists  mostly  contain  other  names, 
which,  however,  mainly  indicate  similar  forms.  The  fauna  of  the 
John-Day  beds  contains  the  genera  mentioned  below :  * — 


Perissodactyla. 
Anohitherium  (E.) 
Aoeratherinm  (E.) 
Bhinooeros. 
(Uiceratherium)  (E.) 
Moropits, 

Artiodactyla. 

Boocharus, 

ChaBiioliTiis. 

Bothrolabis, 

?  Thinohyus, 

Colareodon. 


Agrwcharus, 

MerycoolioBras. 

BUstomeryx. 

RODENTIA. 

Allomyi. 
Saurus  (E.) 
Steneofiber  (£.) 
Pleurolicus. 
Entoptychus, 
Hesperomyi. 
Paciculus. 
PalsBoUgni. 
Lepus  (E.) 


Carnivora. 

(Fissipedia.) 

Temnocyon. 

Oaleeynas  (E.) 

Hvanocyon, 

Oligobnnif. 

Enhydrocyon, 

NimravuB. 

Pogonodon. 

Aroli0liinis. 

Hoplophoaeoa. 


*  Th«  genara  to  which  the  letter  (E.)  is  affixed  occur  aUo  in  Europe. 
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The  outlines  of  the  Newer  Miooene  fauna  of  North  America  have 
been  extended  by  the  disooveries  in  the  so-called  Deep-River  or 
TicholeptuB  beds,  which  are  at  present  known  only  in  Western 
Nebrsiska,  in  tbe  valley  of  Deep-River  in  Montana,  and  in  Cotton- 
Wood  Creek,  Oregon.  The  fauna  of  these  deposits  is  of  a  some- 
what  newer  stamp  than  that  of  the  John- Day  beds.  It  is  especially 
distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  MaBiodon^  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  GreodontidsB  {MerycocharuB,  MerychyuB,  Leptauchenia, 
CyclopidiuB,  PtthectBtuB)  and  Camelidsd  (ProtolabiB)  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  Anchitherium  and  Blaitomeryx.  Altogether  about  20 
species  are  known  from  this  horizon. 

III.  In  Europe,  also,  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  a  fairly  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  the  land  mammals  takes  place.  The 
localities  which  disclose  to  us  the  Uppermost  Miocene  fauna 
are  relatively  few,  and  mostly  widely  apart  from  each  other,  but 
some  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the  astonishing  abundance 
and  the  excellent  preservation  of  tbe  remains  which  are  found  in 
them.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pikermi,  near  Athens,  from  an  area 
of  300  m.  in  length  and  60  m.  in  width,  no  fewer  than  40  species 
of  mammals  have  been  dug  up,  and  some  of  these  are  represented 
by  hundreds  of  individuals,  whilst  some  of  the  skeletons  are  entire. 
A  similar  necropolis  of  ancient  mammals  has  been  discovered  in 
Samos,  and  another  at  Mount  Leberon  in  Provence.  Various 
localities  in  the  Rhone  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain, 
Algeria,  and  in  Asia-Minor,  show  that  the  Pikermi  fauna  was  widely 
distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is  not  altogether  absent 
in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  but  it  is  there  somewhat  poorer, 
it  lacks,  in  particular,  certain  forms  of  Ruminants  (AntilopidsB, 
GiraffidsB)  which  in  the  south  were  evidently  surrounded  by  noh 
grass-bearing  Steppes,  and  these  are  replaced  by  forest-loving  Deer. 
The  renowned  sand-deposits  of  Eppelsheim  near  Worms,  the  Bel- 
vedere gravels  near  Vienna,  and  the  widely-distributed  Congeria 
beds  of  the  Pontis  division,  in  the  Vienna  basin,  Ilungaria  and 
Roumania,  contain  the  remains  of  the  Uppermost  Miocene  fauna 
which  by  many  authors  is  referred  to  the  Pliocene.  It  is  composed 
of  the  following  genera : — ' 


Edentata. 

{Dorcatherium, ) 

Proboscidia. 

^Orycteropus. 

Cervulits, 

Hastodon. 

*tPalaeotra^8. 

fDinotherinm. 

Perissodactyla. 

*tSamotlieniim. 

^tHipparion. 

*tHelladot]ieriam. 

Rodentia. 

Tapims. 

•Camelopardalis. 

tSteneoflber. 

Aeeratherinm. 

*tTragooera8. 

*^  A  corny s. 

BhinooeroB. 

•fPalaeoryx. 

Hystrix. 

[Dihopius.) 

*tTragelaplia8. 

^M.eptodon» 

♦fPalaaoreai. 

INSECTIVORA. 

?  TitanotheriuM, 

*\Antidorcas. 

Sorex, 

*tGllLalicotheriiim. 

•Oaiella. 

Antilope. 

Carnivora. 

Artiodactyla. 

(Fissipedia.) 

♦Snu. 

•tSimooyon. 

HyeBmoioliiis. 

^  See  note  on  p.  460. 

DBCADB  III. — TOL. 

X.— KO.   X. 

^ 
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u,  nml.  *^Prcmtfi^t.  *Filis 

■m.  **IetUk«ntm.  MBOhairodna. 

M-iutx.  '*  Hyirntciii.  Primates. 

•fPttm^a,  *Hreiim.  *^McscfUhmii. 

The  strangmt  conetitaent  of  this  fnuDa  is  the  Edeutdte  genus 
Oryfteropna.  an  African  type  which  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  of  the  old  world  up  to  to-day.  Also  aniODgBt 
the  Knminanls,  the  Giraffes,  Gazelles,  nnd  numerotia  Antelopee  point 
to  African  conneclione.  and  thej  confirm  Ibe  view  that  at  that  time 
there  was  a  land  junction  between  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Ibe 
dnrk  continent,  over  which  herds  of  Ruminants  tntveraed.  Amongst 
these  £ar-adranced,  almost  moJern,  tvpes.  Ilelladotherium  and 
Samolhrriom  stand  oat  as  relicts  of  an  older  period,  and  also 
Maitodon.  Dimtheriim,  Tapirtu.  Jeerathi-rium,  Bliinocerox,  Chalieo- 
tierimn  (which  only  diffen  slightly  from  Mtterolkerium) ,  Hyiemotekm, 
Ccntdiu,  Sitneofiber,  Hyttrix,  MutUln  and  Sarex  support  the  con- 
tinuity with  the  preceding  Miooene  fnnna.  Troops  of  a  slim  z«fara- 
like  horso(HtpparioD)aadgBnuiiie  wild  pigs  of  notable  size  inhabited 
at  that  time  almost  all  Europe,  aad  the  abundance  of  wild  game  had 
a  corresponding  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Carnivora. 
Ilyfenas,  Cats  with  powerful  teeth  (,lf(ifft«irorf>rg),  Civet-cats  (Jefi- 
tkerittm),  and  the  forernnaera  of  Bears  {Simocyon,  Amphicyon, 
Byanaretot)  have  yielded  abnndant  remains,  and  they  exceed  in 
number  the  smaller  genera  (Muttela,  Fromelea.  PromephiUa)  which 
have  partly  been  taken  over  from  the  Middle  Miocene.  If  there  yet 
remained  any  hesitation  as  to  the  tropical  character  of  this  faumi, 
the  occurrence  in  it  of  an  Ape  nearly  related  to  the  living  Semnopt- 
theent,  of  which  dozens  of  skulls  and  entire  skeletons  have  been  dug 
op  at  Pikermi,  would  remove  all  doubt.  Although  the  number  of 
Btill  existing  races  is  not  much  greater  than  in  the  Middle  Miooene, 
yet  the  Upper  Miocene  fauna  wears  a  distinctly  more  modern  dress, 
and  in  several  groups  it  has  already  almost  reached  the  standard  of 
the  existing  fauna. 

For  the  determination  of  the  former  distribution  of  the  mammalia 
the  disooveries  made  in  different  parts  of  Asia  possess  a  high  interest 
From  the  renowned  localities  in  the  Sivalik  Hills,  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Sutlej,  Falconer 
and  Cautley  had  already  by  the  middle  of  this  century  reaped  a 
rich  harvest ;  traces  of  this  fauna  were  shown  by  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  to  be  present  in  Thibet ;  and  also  (he  valleys  of 
the  Indns  and  the  Narbudda,  and  the  Island  of  Perim,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carabay,  further  Ava  in  the  Irrawaddy  basin,  Burma,  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan  have  yielded  some  sparse 
remains  which  speak  in  favour  of  an  extraordinarily  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  Sivalik  fauna  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  Through 
the  discoveries  in  Persia  (Maragha)  and  Asia-Minor  (Lake  Urmis. 
Troy),  this  fauna  is  brought  in  direct  connection  with  Europe, 

The  so-called  Sivnlik  fauna  is  not  of  a  single  independent  chaTact«r, 
for  it  clearly  contains  forms  which  correspond  to  those  in  the  European 
Middle  and  Upper  Miocene  ani  \.^le>  QVdeir  Pliocene.     A  distinct 
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division  into  geological  horizons  cannot,  nnfortunately,  at  present 
be  carried  out  Nevertheless,  Lydekker  considers  that  certain 
localities  in  Sind,  Cutch,  on  the  Island  of  Perim,  and  in  the 
Sivalik  Hills  specially  contain  older  types,  and  others  Pliocene 
forms.  The  entire  faana  consists  of  about  150  species,  which  are 
divided  amongst  the  following  genera : —  ^ 


PRRISSODACTYLA. 

Hipparion  (E.) 
?  Hippodactylus. 
EquTif  (E.*) 
?  Tapirus  (E.) 
Aoeratherinm  (E.) 
Bliinooeroi  (E.) 
(AUlodus.) 
{Ceratorhinus.) 
Chaliootherium  (E.) 

Artiodactvla, 

Anthracotherium  (E.) 

Merycopotamtis, 

Chceromeryx. 

Hemimeryx, 

Listriodon  (E.) 

Hippohyus, 

Sub  (E.) 

Sanitherium, 

Hyothtrium  (E.) 

Titraconodon, 

Hippopotamof  (E.) 

Canulus, 

Dorcatherium  (E.) 

Tra^lus. 

?  Moschus, 

PcUctomeryx  (E.) 


Camtlopardalii  (E.) 

HtUadotkerium  (E.) 

Vishnutherium» 

Sivatherinm. 

HydaspUherium, 

BramatherimiL 

Alcelaphus, 

Tetraceras, 

?  Cobus, 

Oaiella  (E.) 

Hippotragus, 

Bosdaphus, 

Oreas. 

Strepiieerai. 

Capra. 

Bucapra, 

?  Ovis. 

Leptoboi  (E.*) 

Bubalm  (E.*) 

Bison  (£.•) 

Bob  (E.*) 

Proboscidia. 
Mastodon  (E.) 
Binotherinm  (E.) 
Elaphai  (£.*) 

RODENTIA. 
Nesokia, 


Rhizomys. 
Hvitrix  (E.) 
Z^(E.) 

Carnivora. 
(Kissipedia.) 
Afupnicyon  (E.) 
Canii  (E.*) 
HysDiiaretoi  (E.) 
Ursus  (E.*) 
Hmtela  (E.) 
Hellivora. 
Afellevorodon, 
Lutra  (E.) 
Enhjdriodon  (E.) 
Viverra  (E.) 
Lepthyana, 
HysBna  (E.) 

y£luropsis, 
yElurojs^ale. 
FeliB  (E.) 
Machairodiu  (E.) 

Primates. 
Cynocephaliu. 
Macacus  (E.*) 
Senmopitheona  (E.*) 
Troglodytes, 
Simia. 


Cervus  (E.) 

The  agreement  of  the  Sivalik  fauna  with  that  of  Pikermi,  Samos, 
Leberon,  etc.,  in  Europe,  is  not  confined  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  common  genera  but  is  extended  even  to  the  identity  of 
several  species.  Even  if  a  few  remarkable  types  like  Sivatherium, 
VtshmUherium  and  Bramatherium,  are,  up  to  the  present,  unknown 
in  Europe,  yet  the  total  character  of  the  Upper  Miocene  mammalian 
fauna  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia-Minor,  South  and  East  Asia  is, 
nevertheless,  so  uniform,  that  this  widely-extended  region,  as  regards 
the  geographical  distribution  of  its  animals,  forms  but  one  natural 
kingdom,  to  which  North  America  may  be  joined  as  a  distinct 
province  with  its  own  differentiated  types.  That  the  Camelidsd, 
otherwise  indigenous  to  North  America,  also  spring  to  the 
surface  in  the  East  Indies,  whilst  they  are  absent  in  Europe,  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  for,  as  regards  the  rest,  Europe  and  North 
America  show  closer  connections  with  each  other  than  North 
America  and  East  Asia.  For  a  number  of  genera  such  as  Elephas, 
Bison f  Boa,  Buhalusy  LeptoboSf  EquuSy  HtppopotamuHf  Cams,  Ursus, 
Semnopithecus,  and   Macacus,  which   in    Europe    first    make   their 

*  The  genera  marked  with  (E)  also  occur  in  the  European  Miocene ;  those  with 
(£^)  in  the  European  Pliocene. 
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appearanoe  in  the  Pliocene,  Southern  India  may  be  congidered  as 
the  original  home,  even  though  the  Sivalik  beds  may  not  contain  in 
places,  as  Lydekker  supposes,  genuine  Pliocene  forms. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  Miocene  mammalian  fauna  spread  over 
the  entire  Northern  hemisphere,  stand  the  probably  contemporaneous 
forms  of  the  so-called  **  Patagonia  formation,"  in  Patagonia  and 
Uruguay.  If  one  compares  the  following  list  of  the  genera  known 
up  to  the  present  from  these  beds  (from  which  the  marine  mammals, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  conditions  of  distribution,  should  he 
excluded)  with  those  from  North  America,  Asia,  or  Europe,  it  will 
be  seen  that  their  indigenous  South  American,  or,  according  to 
Wallace's  terminology,  '*  Neotropical,"  character  stands  oat  not  less 
prominently  than  in  the  older  fauna  of  Santa  Cruz. 


Marsupialia. 

Dasypoda. 

Atyopotamus^ 

?  NotUtis, 

Praeiiphractus. 

Eucardiodon. 

Apera. 

Stenotatus. 

Anchimys, 

Cynonasua, 

Chlamydotherium, 

Procardiotherium. 

?  Euiatus, 

Cardiotherium. 

Edentata. 

Plexocfugrus, 

Gravigrada. 

Perissodactyla. 

Ccnnodon, 

Proterotheridae. 

Lagostomus, 

Prontegatherium, 

Proterothtrium, 

Megamys, 

Interodon. 

Brachytherium, 

Tetrastyltis, 

Orthotherium, 

Neoepihlenuu 

Pliomorphus. 

Macrauchenidse. 

EuphUus, 

Menilaus, 

SccUabrinitherium. 

Briaromys* 

?  Gnathopsis, 

Mesorhinus. 

Gyriabrus. 

Promylodon, 

Oxyodontothenunu 

CcUpostenima. 

PseudoUstodon . 

Macrauchenia, 

Strophostephanus, 

Lestodon. 

Paradoxom  ys. 

Diodomus. 

Toxodontia. 

Haplostropha, 

Sphenothei'us, 

Toxodon. 

Ranculcus, 

?  Eutomodtis. 

Cetacea. 

Nephotherium, 

Xotodon. 

Pontistes. 

Strabosodon, 

?  SUnotephanus. 

Pontwaga. 
Pontoplanodes. 

Glyptodontia. 

Typotheria. 

Ischyrarkynchus. 

Hoplophorus. 

Protypotherium, 

Balana, 

Palaokoplopkorus. 

Notiocetus, 

Protoglyptodon. 

RODENTIA. 

Neuryurus. 

Discolomys, 

SiRENIA. 

Lomaphorus. 

Mwenia, 

Ribodon, 

Pseudoeuryurus, 

Orihomys, 

The  Marsupials,  Edentates,  Toxodonts,  Typotheridee,  as  also  the 
Perissodactyla  and  Rodents  contained  in  the  Patagonian  (Miocene) 
mammalian  fauna,  are  all  of  specifically  South  American  types,  else- 
where unknown.  It  is  a  more  matured  offspring  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
fauna,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a  stronger  differentiation 
of  particular  genera.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  intermixture  of  foreign 
elements  which  would  indicate  a  connection  with  North  America  or 
with  the  fauna  of  the  Northern  world. 

(To  he  eoncliided  in  our  next  Number.) 
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British  Association  fob  the  Advanobmbnt  of  Soisnob. — 
Nottingham  Meeting,  September  18-21,  1893. 

Titles  of  Papers  bead  befobe  Section  (C),  Oeoloot. 

President :— J.  J.  H.  Txall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  GeoL  Soc. 

The  President's  Address. 

Prof.  E,  Hull. — Note  on  the  Water-bearing  Capacity  of   the  New 

Red  Sandstone  of  Nottinghamshire. 
Prof,  F.  Clowes. — On  a  Nottingham  Sandstone  containing  Bariilm 

Sulphate  as  a  Cementing  Material. 
C.  E.  De  Banee. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Circulation  of 

Underground  Water. 
Prof  E.  Hull. — On  the  Discovery  of  a  Concealed  Ridge  of  pre- 

Carboniferous  Rocks  under  the  Trias  of  Netherseal,  Lincolnshire. 
J.  L.  Myre». — Geology  of  the  Coast  Land  of  Caria. 
Prof   T.  Rupert  Jones. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fossil 

Pbyllopoda  of  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 
Dr.  B.  R.  Traquair. — On  the  Discovery  of  Cephalaspis  in  the  Caithness 

Flags. 
M.   Laurie. — Report  on   the   Eurypterid-bearing  Deposits   of    the 

Pentland  Hills. 
Montagu  Browne. — On  some  Vertebrate  Remains  not  hitherto  recorded 

from  the  Rhsetic  Beds  of  Britain. 
George  Fowler. — Note  on  a  Fault  at  Cinder  Hill. 
Dr.  R.  Ricks. — On  the  Base  of  the  Cambrian  in  Wales. 
E.  T.  Newton. — On  the  Reptilia  of  the  British  Trias. 
Discussion  on  the  Limits  of  Geology  and  Geography. 
Prof  J.  P.  Iddings. — The   Dissected  Volcano  of  Crandall   Basin, 

Wyoming.     Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 
Sir  A.  Oeikie. — On  Structures  in  Eruptive  Bosses  which  resemble 

those  of  Ancient  Gneisses. 
Prof.  W.  J.  SoUas. — On  the  Pittings  in  Pebbles  from  the  Trias. 
Dr.  V.  Ball,  C.B. — On  Bones  and  Antlers  of  Cervus  ^t^afi<eu8  incised 

and  marked  by  mutual  attrition,  while  buried  in  Bogs  or  Marl. 
Prof  W.  H.  Herdman. — Note  on  the  exhibition  of  a  mass  of  cemented 

shells,  dredged  from  the  sea  bed. 
B.  D.  Oldham. — Note  to  accompany  the  exhibition  of  a  Geological 

Map  of  India. 
Walcot  Gibson. — Geological  Sketch  of  Central  East  Africa. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Volcanic 

Phenomena  of  Vesuvius. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Johnston- Lavis. — Quartz  Inclusions  in  Lava  of  Stromboli. 
A.  T.  Metcalfe. — On  the  Gypsum  Deposits  of  Nottinghamshire  and 

Derbyshire. 
O.  W.  Jeffs  — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Geological  Photographs. 
Jl.  B.   Woodward. — On  a  Bed  of  Oolitic  Iron  Ore  in  the  Lias  of 

Raasay. 
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A.  C.  0.  Cameron. — Note  on  a  Transported  Mass  of  Chalk  in  the 
Boulder  Clay  of  Catworth,  Huntingdonshire. 

J.  0,  Ooodehild, — Augen-Struoture  in  relation  to  the  Origin  of 
Eruptive  Rocks  and  Gneiss. 

Prof,  W,  C.  Brdgger, — The  Genetio  Relations  of  the  Basio  Eruptive 
Rocks  of  Gran  (Christiania  region). 

A,  JIarJcer. — Bertbelot's  Principle  applied  to  Magmatio  Concentra- 
tion. 

Prof,  W,  J.  Sollas. — On  the  Origin  of  Intermediate  Varieties  of 
Igneous  Rocks  by  Intrusion  and  Admixture,  as  obserred  at 
BamaYave,  Carlingford.     Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 

Prof,  W,  J.  SoUas. — On  the  Transformation  of  an  Amphibolite  into 
Quartz- Mica-Diorite.     Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 

W.  W,  Watts,  —  On  the  Homblende-Pikrite  of  Greystones,  oo. 
Wicklow. 

F,  T.  Howard  and  E.  W.  Small — On  some  Igneous  Rocks  of  S. 
Pembrokeshire,  with  a  note  on  the  Isle  of  Grassholme. 

A.  Smith  Woodward, — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Registration 
of  Type  Specimens  of  Fossils. 

Discussion  on  Coral  Reefs  (Fossil  and  Recent).     Opened  by  Prof, 

W,  J,  Sollas. 
Prof.  C.  Lapworth. — The  Trias  of  the  Midlands. 
Jlev,  A.  Irving. — Twenty  Years  Work   on   the  Younger  Red  Rocks. 
Baron  von  Reinach  and  W.  A.  E.  Ussher. — Note  on  the  exhibition  of 

Schizodus  and  Aucella  JSausmanni  from  the  Magnesian  Limestone 

of  Bulwell. 
Prof.  E,  Hull — Note  on  the  Himlack  Stone. 
J,  W.  Gray  and  P.  F.  Kendall. — On  the  Permo-Triassio  Junction  at 

Stockport. 

B.  B,  Newton. — Note  on  some  Molluscan  Remains  lately  discovered 
in  the  English  Keuper. 

H.  Bolton, — On  the  Skiddaw  Slates  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Prof.  J.  Milne, — On  the  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Japan.     Illustrated 

by  Lantern  Slides. 
Howard  Fox. — On  the  Radiolarian  Chert  of  CornwalL     Illustrated 

by  Lantern  Slides. 
Discussion  on  Geological  Education.     Opened  by — 

Prof  Q.  A.  J.  Cole. — On  Geology  in  Intermediate  Education. 

Prof  0.  A.  Lebour. — On  Geology  in  Professional  Education. 
Prince  Kropotkin. — On  the  Glaciation  of  Asia. 
Prof  T.  G.  Bonney. — On  some  Assumptions  in  Glacial  Geology. 

C.  A.  Lindvall. — The  Glacial  Period,  its  Origin  and  Effects. 
Bugald  Bell. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  High-level  Shell- 
bearing  Deposits  at  Clava,  Chapelhall,  and  other  localities. 

P.  F.  Kendall. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Erratic  Blocks. 

Prof  W.  J.  Sollas. — A  Map  of  the  Esker  Systems  of  Ireland. 

P.  W.  Abbott  and  P.  F.  Kendall. — On  some  Supposed  Evidence  of 

the  Recent  Submergence  of  North  Wales. 
Bugald  BeU.-^On  some  Shelly  Clay  and  Gravel  in  the  North-East  of 

Aberdeenshire. 
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C.  E.  De  Banec-^On  the  Pre-Glacial  Form  of  the  Ground  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire. 

Dugald  BcW.— On  the  Granite  Boulders  of  the  Clyde  Valley. 

jr.  Arnold' Bemrose.— The  Toadstones  of  Derbyshire.  Illustrated  by 
Lantern  Slides. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas.-^On  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Skeleton  of 
Monograptus  priodon.     Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 

W.  W.  WaltB.^Ou  Perlitio  Structure  in  Quartz.  Illustrated  by 
Lantern  Slides. 

In  other  Sections — 
Prof,  Stirling. — Note  on  the  Discovery  of  Diprotodon  Bemains  in 

Australia. 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Earth  Tremors. 
Report  of    the    Committee    on    the  Volcanic    and    Seismological 

Phenomena  of  Japan. 


I^  E  V"  I  E  "W  S. 


I. — A    FxjBTHEB    Descbiption   OP   Palmospondtlus  Gunni.      By 
Dr.  R.  H.  Traquaib,  F.R  S.,  Proc.  Roy. 
Phys.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xii.  1892-93, 
pp.  87-94,  pi.  i. 

THIS  little  organism,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  supposed  fossil  Marsipo- 
branch  fish,  first  briefly  described  three 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Traqnair,  from  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Achanarras,  Caithness.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  genus  and 
species  is  now  given,  and  the  author  adds 
the  accompanying  restored  sketch. 

The  organism  is  now  shown  to  be  desti- 
tute of  jaws :  and  it  still  remains  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  nose  was  a  paired  organ. 
The  supposed  dorsal  shield  behind  the  head 
proves  to  consist  of  a  pair  of  oblong  plates, 
apparently  not  external ;  and  between  these 
the  ring- vertebrae  are  spaced,  while  behind 
they  form  a  continuous  chain.  There  are 
short  and  stout  neural  spines  in  the  ab- 
dominal region,  but  no  ribs.  No  traces 
of  paired  limbs  can  be  detected  in  any 
specimen. 

Bestoration  of  Palaospondylus  Gunni  (somewhat  enlarged),  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair. 
e.  cirri ;  t.  p.  anterior  part  of  cranium ;  p.  a.  posterior  part  of  cranium ;  s. 
paired  plate-like  structure  behind  the  head. 


i 
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n. — COHTBIBXTTIOMS  TO  THE  TsRTIABT  FaUNA  OF  FlOBIDA.      Part  II. 

Streptodont  and  other  Gastropods,  oonoladed.  By  Dr.  William 
H.  Dalu  (Trans.  Wagner  Free  Inst  of  Scienoe  of  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  IIL  Part  IL). 

THE  Caloosahatchie  beds,  from  which  many  of  the  mollosca 
described  in  this  work  were  obtained,  are  the  only  marine 
Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Eastern  United  States  of  which  the 
geological  age  has  been  admitted  without  controversy  since  they 
were  first  described.  This  memoir  of  Dr.  Dall's,  therefore,  serves  a 
doable  purpose,  first  to  describe  the  unique  fauna,  and  secondly  to 
constitute  a  standard  with  which  other  Upper  Tertiary  beds  may  be 
compared. 

The  Introduction  is  practically  a  paper  "  On  the  Marine  Pliocene 
Beds  of  the  Carolinas,"  wherein  the  correlative  value  of  the  Floridian 
deposits  is  already  manifest  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  the  author 
had,  necessarily,  to  deal  with  the  classic  faunas  of  the  Tertiaries  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  described  by  Tnomey,  Holmes,  Conrad, 
Lyell,  and  others.  Hitherto  the  age  of  these  beds  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  dispute,  as  to  whether  they  are  Miocene  or  Pliocene ;  up 
to  within  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  regarded  as  transitional, 
and  in  1884  received  the  appellation  '*  Upper  Atlantic  Miocene."  It 
has  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Dall  to  show  that  the  fauna  is  not  a 
natural  one  ;  in  other  words  the  fauna  catalogued  and  illustrated  by 
Tuomey  and  Holmes  in  their  "  Pliocene  Fossils  of  South  Carolina  " 
was  not  a  true  fauna  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  several  distinct  faunas, 
of  which  one  was  of  true  Miocene  age,  like  the  Virginian  Miocene, 
whilst  another  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  genuine  Pliocene, 
and  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  in  South  Carolina  of  the  Caloosa- 
hatchie beds  of  Florida.  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  accurately 
determine  such  points  as  these  without  appealing  to  the  sections 
from  which  the  fossils  were  derived,  and  this  work  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Willcox,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Johnson.  The  last  mentioned  observer  carefully  examined 
the  strata  along  the  Waccamaw  river  in  South  Carolina,  and  sub- 
sequently those  on  the  Neuse  river  in  North  Carolina ;  and  the  name 
of  Waccamaw  beds  is  now  proposed  for  the  former,  and  Croatan 
beds  for  the  latter,  both  being  included  in  the  Floridian  group. 
The  determination  of  the  fossil  mollusca  obtained  has  enabled  Dr. 
Dall  to  show  that  by  throwing  all  the  doubtful  species  into  the 
category  of  extinct  forms,  there  are  from  the  Waccamaw  beds  126 
out  of  180  species  still  found  living,  or  about  70  per  cent. ;  whilst 
from  the  Croatan  beds  there  are  80  out  of  96  species  represented 
in  the  recent  fauna,  or  over  88  per  cent.  Thus,  the  Pliocene  age  of 
the  beds  is  obvious. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  the  author  has  been  led  to 
establish  a  new  classification  for  the  later  Tertiaries  of  Eastern 
United  States,  as  follows : — 

Later  Eookne. 
Vicksburg  group  (Jackson,  Vicksburg,  and  Salt  Hill  formations). 
Ocaia  group  (Nummulitio  beds  of  Florida). 
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MiOOENB. 

Chipola  Epoch. 
Chattabooobee  groap  (Hawtbome  and  Oobeesee  beds). 
Tampa  group  (Sbilob  marl,  Tampa  and  Cbipola  beds). 

Chesapeake  Epoch. 
Chesapeake  group  (Maryland,  Virginia,  etc.). 
Grand  Gulf  group  (Grand  Gulf  beds,  Altamaba  Grit,  etc.). 

Pliooene. 
Floridian  Epoch. 

Lafayette  group  (Lagrange  beds,  Orange  sand,  etc.). 

Floridian  group  (Caloosabatobie,  De  Sota,  Waccamaw  beds,  eto.). 

After  tbis  digression  on  tbe  author's  part,  wbioh  may  be  exoused 
on  account  of  its  exceptional  interest,  the  shells  are  described, 
commencing  with  a  few  which  in  reality  form  a  supplement  to 
Part  I.  of  the  work.  Passing  by  some  of  these  we  arrive  at  the 
new  genus  Glyptostyla,  of  which  0,  panamenatB,  a  new  species  from 
the  Miocene  (?)  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  near  Colon,  is  the  type. 
We  do  not  quite  see  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Central 
American  form  in  a  work  devoted  to  tbe  Tertiary  Mollusca  of 
Florida ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  the  species  on  which  the 
genus  is  founded  is  extremely  puzzling.  **  It  recalls  Pyrnia  by  its 
external  characters,  Turbinella  and  Mazzalina  by  its  solidity  and 
heavy  outer  lip,  Latirus  and  VolutiUthes  by  its  plaits." 

The  genus  Ptychosalpinxj  Gill,  is  revised,  and  the  American  species 
referable  to  it  are  enumerated.  The  author  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 
K.  B.  Newton's  suggestion  to  adopt  the  name  Triplex  (Humphrey) 
Perry,  for  PieronotuB,  Swains,  pre-occupied ;  on  the  ground  that 
Humphrey's  name  was  never  illustrated  or  defined  by  him,  whilst 
Perry's  Triplex,  is  in  reality  a  synonym  of  Chicoreus,  Montfort, 
although  he  admits  that  possibly  one  of  the  ten  species  Perry 
illustrates  may  belong  to  Pieronotus — as  it  certainly  does.  The 
question  seems  to  hinge  on  the  acceptance,  or  otherwise,  of 
Humphrey's  work,  which  is  not  usually  admitted  (except  when 
convenient)  by  malacologists.  (By-the-bye,  we  notice  that  Dr.  Dall 
himself  has  not  hesitated  to  use  a  name.  Scalar  proposed  by 
Humphrey.)  For  the  American  forms  the  author  now  uses  Ptero- 
purpura,  Jouss. 

The  genus  Obeliaeus  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  PyramideJla; 
and  the  author  gives  a  good  account  of  the  origin  (shall  we  say 
evolution  ?)  of  the  name  Odontostomia,  Jeff.,  and  gives  a  new  scheme 
for  the  classification  of  the  species  of  Turbonilla.  He  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  that  the  attempt  to  transfer  all  the  plaited 
species  to  Odontostomia  has  been  a  failure,  and  that  many  of  them 
will  have  to  re-enter  this  genus  when  better  known. 

The  reasons  for  separating  Seila  from  Cerithiopsia  are  carefully 
worked  out  and  a  useful  description  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal 
of  the  recent  S,  Adamsi  is  given,  which  species  ranges  from  the 
Miocene.  Cinctella  is  referred  to  as  a  synonym  of  Seila;  but 
Lovenella,  Sars.  (whicb  name  does  not  stand,  however,  by  reason  of 
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pre-oociipation).    nnd    Laocorliu,.   D.   and  U.,   &»  Tfliy    properif     I 
regarded  oe  diatinot  from  th^t  genaa.  I 

Some  very  suggestive  observations  are  made  trnder  Om'ttMni,  ' 
■which  deserve  lo  be  maJe  more  widely  knowik.  The  author  remarks, 
and  we  Ihiiik  pertinently,  that  the  Bub-diviGions  ioto  which  the 
genue  boa  been  sjjlic  up  are  worthy  of  more  esiended  comparative 
study  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  but  uufortuaately  does 
not  attempt  to  enter  much  iu&3  detail  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
for  reasons  that  are  sufficiently  obvious,  in  a  special  work  of  the 
kind  under  review.  He  slatee,  however,  that  in  sorting  over  large 
numbers  of  speciniena  nf  one  species,  either  recent  or  fossil,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  two  sets  as  it  were,  otherwise  similar,  oDe 
much  more  slender  than  the  other.  We  can  quite  bear  out  this 
observation  in  regard  to  many  Eriropean  Tertiary  fossils  belonging 
to  the  gronp.  This,  he  sayE,  may  be  a  sexual  differenoe ;  it  is 
observable  in  JJiVfitim  and  Seila  also.  '■  The  principal  variations  of 
the  speaies  are ;  1st,  siste,  Uiere  being  in  almost  any  large  tot.  a  few 
or  possibly  many  dwarfs,  otherwise  similar — recalling  the  difference 
of  size  in  C^rtea  ;  2nd,  in  the  intensification  of  (a)  the  transverse, 
wavy  sculpture,  which,  in  any  species  wbich  has  it.  may  be  stroriE;, 
weak,  or  wholly  absent ;  (fc)  Ihn  nodulntious  or  tessellations  of  the 
primary  spiral  bands  or  revolving  ridges,  which  vary  in  the  same 
species  from  obsolete  to  very  sharp  and  prominent;  (c)  the  pro- 
minence of  the  primary  bands,  which  is  very  variable,  apart  from 
the  nodnles  they  may  bear.  The  secondaty  fine  atriatjon,  as  in 
BufcinuK,  is  much  more  constant  in  its  features  than  the  coarser 
sculpture." 

The  only  reservation  we  wonid  make  to  this  is,  that  nnlesa  in 
poseessiou  of  very  ample  materials  the  paleontologist  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  the  variations  recorded  might 
be  regarded  as  of  specific  value ;  whilst  it  is  certain  that  what  might 
be  called  a  mere  deviation  from  the  type  in  some  very  variable 
species  would  in  others,  usually  more  stable,  be  looked  upon  as 
characters  having  a  higher  importanoe.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  scarcity  of  Cerites  is  characteristic  of  the  American  Tertiary,  but 
our  author  thinks  that  this  is  due  rather  to  ignorance  of  the  fauna 
than  lo  anything  else,  and  he  makes  substantial  additions  in  the 
present  paper  (»  the  number  of  species  of  CerithiwA  hitherto  known 
to  occur  in  the  United  States. 

The  author  has  given  oonsiderable  attention  to  Turriieila,  which 
in  some  respects  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  genas  to  deal  with.  In 
speaking  of  T.  tuhannalala,  Heilp.,  he  refers  at  some  length  to  the 
variation  which  that  species  exhibits,  and  states  that  some  people 
would  find  fifty  or  sixty  "species"  amongst  the  material  in  which 
he  can  only  see  one.  There  is  much  wholesome  criticism  in  the 
general  tendency  of  this  remark,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be 
careful  to  make  it  apply  all  round.  Given  "  enough  material "  it 
should  be  possible  to  trace  gradations  from  most  of  the  "  species" 
of  a  genus,  through  space  and  in  time,  to  one  another.  We  quite 
«yinpatbiz0  with  the  aut^boi  in  \i\ft  ^ifficnltua  where  a  masa  of 
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material  is  available,  yet  it  seems  to  ns  to  be  quite  as  oonvenient  to 
give  a  "  specific"  name  to  the  extreme  types  of  variation  as  to  further 
burden  the  forms  by  adding  a  varietal  cognomen— no  one,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  a  molluscan 
"  species/'  is  likely  to  be  deceived  thereby,  llie  case  at  present 
stands  thus: — If  you  have,  say,  four  shells  which  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  one  another  and  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of 
striking  difference,  they  would  be  called  four  ''species,"  without 
hesitation; 'if,  however,  ''enough  material"  be  subsequently  obtained 
and  forms  are  found  linking  these  four  together,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  one  species  only,  but  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
degradation  thus  sustained  they  would,  perhaps,  receive  varietal 
names. 

We  are  not  going  to  defend  the  "  nouvelle  6cole "  to  which  Dr. 
Dall  applies  some  well-merited  strictures,  on  account  of  its  "hair 
splitting"  propensities;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  fig.  4  of 
plate  xvi.  of  the  work  under  review  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  same 
species  as  that  depicted  on  the  same  plate,  fig.  1,  viz.  TwrriuMa 
Bubannulatay  then  fig.  4  (var.  acropora,  Dall)  and  the  whole  of  the 
forms  included  thereunder  ought  to  be  rigorously  compared  with 
T.  acutangula,  Brocc  (syn.  T,  subangulatay  Brooa),  of  the  Southern 
European  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  The  gaps  existing  between  the 
American  and  the  European  species  alluded  to  are  very  slight,  and 
could  easily  be  bridged  over.  We  possess  specimens  of  both  species, 
and  some  of  the  latter  which  we  have  from  the  Miocene  of  Pontlevoy 
(near  Tours)  are  practically  identical  with  the  var.  acropora.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  but  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  foregoing  for  the  present. 

This  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  remark  on  the  ornate  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  TurriteUa ;  we  have 
observed  that  wherever  this  genus  is  very  abundant  in  the  fossil 
state  in  Europe  it  is  usually  more  ornate  than  where  it  is  sparsely 
represented,  especially  as  far  as  the  Pliocene  is  concerned.  But  we 
have  nothing  on  this  side  to  compare  with  Heilprin's  T.  perattenuata 
from  the  Florid ian  Pliocene ;  amongst  other  things  it  attains  a 
length  of  135*0  mm.  with  a  maximum  diameter  at  base  of  13  5  mm. 
and  exhibits  no  less  than  44  whorls  I  Specimens  of  T.  apicalisy 
Heilp.,  in  our  possession  have  23  and  24  whorls  respectively. 

The  genus  Solarium  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention. 
Dr.  Dall  remarks  that  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  American  Eocene, 
but  has  been  generally  misunderstood,  the  small  Trochoid  pearly 
shells  properly  called  Solnriella  having  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
Europe,  been  frequently  described  under  the  name  of  Solarium, 
which  latter  is  never  pearly,  and  belongs  to  a  wholly  diverse  line 
of  development  The  examination  of  the  fossil  species  has  led  our 
author  to  subdivide  the  genus  into  sections.  He  remarks  that  the 
form  of  the  shell  in  most  of  the  groups  may  vary  by  having — 
(1)  the  whorls  rounded  at  the  periphery;  or  (2)  the  periphery 
keeled ;  or  (3)  with  a  shallow,  wide  sulcus  on  the  top  or  base  of 
the  whorl  near  the  periphery ;  or  (4)  by  having  tVi^  «^\t^  v^v^.^\2;^s^ 
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ainipte  or  grannlar  slong  the  threads.  The  following  are  tbe  neotiont 
of  Solarium  proposed:  (1)  Sotariam,  tentM  tlrirta,  Tyi>e  S.  ptr- 
tpedivnm,  Lamlc,  ;  (2)  Solariaxii,  Type  <S.  elaboratmn,  Counil; 
(3)  Fatulaxii,  Type  8.  terobieulatma,  Conr&d;  and  (i)  SuRexit, 
Type  S.  aheatuut,  Conrad. 

Passing  to  the  genus  Calyplrtea  we  may  notice  that  C.  troehi/oml*. 
Lamk.,  has  to  give  way  to  the  «arlier  C.  aperla,  Sol.,  with  which 
it  ia  synonymous.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  form  so  characterislio  of 
the  European  Kocene  as  C.  aperla,  should  be  foand  not  only  in  the 
Jjower  Tertiary  of  Claiborne  and  Vioksbarg  bat  ranging  up  into 
the  newer  Miocene  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Tertiary 
molluscan  faunas  of  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  have  been 
rigoroiiBlycompared — especially  the  Eiwene — we  have  no  doubt  that 
many  more  forras  than  have  hitlierto  been  discovered  will  bo  foond 
to  he  oomnion  to  eaoh  continent 

When  we  reach  Crepidvla,  Lamk.,  1799,  we  find  that  the  author 
adopts  this  name  instead  of  Crypta,  Humphrey,  1797,  which  ia  thus 
anterior,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  last- mentioned  author's  name  was 
proposed  "  in  an  auction  catalogue,  without  figure,  ding-uoais,  or 
reference  to  literature,"  and  we  fjuito  agree  with  tliis  df-ciBiiin  ;  yet 
in  another  part  of  the  work  we  see  that  the  name  AmptJiinoptit, 
Conrad,  18G5,  is  retained  as  a  section  of  Ampullitta,  and  Megatj/lotiu, 
Fischer,  1885,  is  cited  in  the  synonymy,  in  spite  of  the  oircumstanoe 
that  Conrad's  name  was  never  defined,  whilst  that  of  Fischer  is 
properly  established — a  fact  of  which  the  author  appears  to  be 
perfectly  oogniaant.  He  complains  that  U.  Cossmann  has  omitted 
to  state  the  ocoorrenoe  of  Megali/lotaa  craitatitmi,  Lamk.,  in  hii 
mont^^ph  on  the  Paris  basin — we  may  observe  that  the  French 
author  alluded  to  confined  his  attention  in  that  work  to  the 
fossils  from  the  Eocene — the  species  will  be  found  duly  recorded  in 
its  proper  place  in  his  later  Oligooene  monograph. 

In  regard  to  Dentalium,  Dr.  Dall  remarks  that  although  Stoliozka 
has  divided  the  group  into  a  number  of  genera  and  two  sub-families, 
he  suspects  that  the  difi'drenoes  upon  which  they  are  chiefly  based, 
such  as  the  supposed  forms  of  the  foot  in  Siphonodtntcdiuni  and 
J)enialium  proper,  are  less  important  than  might  be  supposed  from 
the  few  published  figures,  and  require  further  iovestigation  before 
they  can  be  safely  used  in  systematic  work.  He  therefore  retains 
the  old  nomenclature  for  the  present.  As  it  is  impossible  to  dis< 
oriminate,  in  dealing  with  fossil  species,  between  those  belonging  to 
Cadidiu  and  Siphonodeninlium,  he  refers  all  the  forms  treated  of  to 
the  former  genus,  and  oites  Qadut  in  the  synonymy. 

llie  work  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  geological  map  of 
Florida,  by  Dr.  Dall,  which  is  reproduced,  by  permission,  from 
Bulletin  No.  84  of  the  United  States  Geologic^  Survey,  in  which 
oar  author  fully  discusses  what  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the  Stale. 

The  importanoe  of  this  work  to  students  of  the  mollusca  cannot 
be  overrated.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  few  blemishes  occur, 
as  was  iaeVitable  in  a  book  of  such  ma^itudet  The  principal 
faalt  we  liave  to  fiul  ia  tibah  0»  &u,\]bs:>'^a  title  ia  too  restrictive 
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— too  modest.  A  large  nnmber  of  forms  found  outside  Florida 
are  figured  and  described.  In  many  respects  Dr.  Dall's  work  may 
be  regarded  as  a  speoies  of  text-book  on  the  Tertiary  Mollusoa  of 
the  United  States,  haying  especial  reference  to  Florida.  In  several 
instances  all  the  known  fossils  of  a  genus  occurring  in  America 
are  alluded  to  under  the  description  of  that  genus;  and  a  good 
deal  of  critical  revision  is  effected  in  almost  every  branch.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject,  and  we  look 
forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the  appearance  of  Part  III.  in 
which  the  author  hopes  to  begin  and  conclude  the  description  of  the 
bivalves,  and  to  give  a  general  summary  and  tables.         G.  F.  H. 


THE  PEBBLE-RIDGE  AT  WESTWARD  HO. 
Sib, — The  Pebble  Ridge  at  Westward  Ho  has  often  been  noticed 
by  geologists,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
F.R.S.,  so  long  ago  as  1868.'  During  a  recent  visit  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  "pebbles,"  which,  although 
not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  can  scarcely  have  escaped  observa- 
tion. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  the  said  peculiarity  has  not 
been  recorded.  The  feature  referred  to  is  the  concentric  lamination 
often  induced  in  "pebbles"  above  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  An 
outside  coat  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  peels  off,  and  often 
underneath  the  first  a  second  layer  comes  away.  Thus  the  "pebbles** 
exhibit  all  the  appearance  of  a  concentric  concretionary  structure. 
But  as  the  *'  pebbles  *'  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  in  rhomboidal 
or  rectangular  blocks  of  the  local  grits,  the  concentric  structure, 
following  the  varying  curves  of  the  rounded  "pebbles,"  must 
necessarily  be  induced  and  not  original.  Although  this  structure 
is  very  common  I  could  not  find  a  single  instance  in  a  "  pebble " 
sufficiently  small  and  light  to  carry  away  in  my  pocket.  It  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  weighty  stones.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
we  had  in  these  rounded  "pebbles"  a  sort  of  pseudo-concent rio 
cleavage  caused  by  percussion,  and  if  so  we  may  possibly  find  in 
these  "pebbles"  a  clue  to  the  concentric  concretionary  structure 
often  noticed  by  geologists,  and  which  in  certain  cases  may  be  due 
not  so  much  to  crystallization  as  to  pressure  acting  equably  on  the 
surface  of  a  nodule  enclosed  in  softer  strata.  However,  my  object 
in  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  a  significant  fact  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  explain  it.  A.  R.  Hunt. 

TOKQUAY.  

THE  RELATIVE  AGE  OF  FLINTS. 
Sib, — I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  for  his  article  on  the 
Relative  Age  of  Flints  in  your  July  issue.  His  paper  is  a  valuable 
contribution,  and  will  materially  assist  the  workers  in  this  most 
difficult  subject  by  directing  their  attention  to  those  points  which 
most  require  elucidation. 

I  gather  that,  as  regards  tabular  flint,  he  believes  it  waa  formed  vn. 
'  TnuM.  i>eT.  Absoc.  1868,  p.  4\6. 
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fiae&res.  an*!  that  iiiicro»copi£*lly  it  hu  the  Buae  wpprmvaot  m  flint 
from  tba  NrxJulu  Ujers.  At  pTMeat  I  most  oooleM  to  being 
ignorant  of  h\»  reason  for  patting  flint  Boon  in  k  tepmiwbo  elaaufiev 
tioa.  Is  it  simplj  their  wide  extent?  Tni«,  tltej  are  g«nenllj 
quite  Bolid  nud  free  from  the  cavitiea  bo  common  in  the  more  Tertind 
sheets  of  flint,  bat  thii«,  I  bad  snppo«rd,  wu  due  merely  to  tbe 
horiEontal  poaition  fuvoaring  tbe  deposit  of  silica  beoauee  of  tbe 
slower  cnrtent  of  water. 

Thw«  horizontal  layers,  whatever  tlieir  ori^'o.  show,  with  this 
exception,  the  same  signs  as  tbe  others  of  having  been  formed 
origioallj  of  two  plates,  and  probably  in  open  joint-planes.  Sbontd 
Mr.  Jakes- Browne's  suggestion  that  tbe  flint  was  deposited  in 
cracks  during  the  first  npheavsi  of  the  cbalk  be  oorrect,  we  must 
believe  that  theite  cracks  often  extended  &t  least  through  100  ft.  of 
soft  chatk  saturated  with  aea-water,  anii  that  many  of  tbese  fiscares 
were  far  from  being  vertical,  fre<jueatly  at  an  angle  of  oaly  StP 
with  the  horizon. 

My  suggeatad  explonalioa  of  tbe  abaeoce  of  flint  la  tbe  Lower 
Chalk  only  referred  to  tbe  beds  in  our  S.E.  district,  and  I  take  it 
that  Mr.  Jiikos-Browne's  experience  does  nnt  refute  my  belief  that 
wherever  there  are  noiluleB  in  the  Lower  Chalk  t!iey  ftre  also  present 
in  tbe  Upt>er  Chalk,  but  tiot  vice  terga.  He  is  doubtless  aware  that 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  total  percentage  of  flint  in  different 
beds  is  roughly  the  same.  If  this  be  true,  surely  we  nanst  look  to 
segregation  as  the  cause  of  all  the  viaible  flint  in  the  cretaoeooB 
strata,  and  the  question  ia,  when  did  this  process  take  place  ? 

The  varying  character  of  flints  in  Bucoessive  zones  is  doubtless  of 
importance,  but  does  not  prove  that  flint  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  chalk ;  though  evidence  of  the  traces  of  tbe  loft  parts  of  orgonismi 
in  flint  would  probably  be  oonclusive,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  such  have  been  found. 

The  cores  I  spoke  of  are  not  tubular,  and  I  Btill  fancy  are  not 
formed  round  Doryderma,  though  probably  confined  to  one  particular 
BOne.  Tbe  outer  coats  of  these  flints  are  generally  shaped  like  a 
potato,  hollow  inside,  with  a  solid  cylindrical  core  passing  through 
from  end  to  end.  This  is  the  simplest  form,  but  sometimes  other 
cores  cross  the  first  at  various  angles.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit 
specimens  to  Mr.  Jukes- Browne  if  he  would  oare  to  Bee  them. 

These  cores,  as  well  as  some  other  flints  I  have,  containing  re- 
markable loose  kernels,  lead  me  to  ask  bim  to  allow  me  to  add 
"  Mechanical  Flints  "  to  bis  classification,  and  to  include  concentric 
circles  of  flint  with  his  Paramoudra  division. 

I  can  only  briefly  touoh  on  the  chemical  influenoes  involved, 
except  that  T  doubt  that  Mr.  Jukes- Browne's  theory  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  silica  through  contoot  with  carbonated  water  can  he 
accepted ;  but  his  paper  was  all  too  short,  and  I  should  be  glad  if 
in  some  future  communication  he  wonld  give  ns  his  views  as  to  the 
sources  whence  the  large  quantity  of  silica  for  Flint-floors,  etc.,  was 
derived.  Qeobos  Abbott,  M.B.C.S. 
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DAVID  HOMFRAY. 

BoBN  JuHB  21,  1822.        DiBD  JuNB  22,  1893. 

Throngh  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Homfray,  of  Portmadoo,  we  have 
been  deprived  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Greology  in  North  Wales. 
When  bnt  a  mere  youth  Mr.  Homfray  left  his  home,  Witley  Lodge, 
near  Hales  Owen,  Warwickshire,  for  Portmadoo,  where  his  uncle, 
who  was  Manager  of  the  Welsh  Slate  (Palmerston's)  Quarry  at 
Ffestiniog,  resided.  He  took  to  the  law,  and  was  for  many  years,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Clerk  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Penrhyndendraeth  Division. 

Prof.  Sedgwick  says  that  North  Wales,  when  he  entered  it  in  1831, 
''was  little  more  than  terra  incognita,**  and  it  was  not  until  after 
1857  that  Mr.  Salter  determined  by  their  suite  of  fossils  that  the 
Tremadoo  Bocks  deserved  to  be  ranked  as  a  separate  formation. 
These  fossils  were,  to  a  very  large  extent,  collected  by  Mr.  Homfray, 
as,  shortly  after  1850,  we  find  him,  encouraged  by  Salter,  employing 
his  leisure  in  working  the  Portmadoo  district,  where,  especially  in 
the  Tremadoc  rocks,  he  discovered  many  new  forms,  several  of 
which  were  named  by  Salter  in  honour  of  him,  e.g.  Niobe  Homfrayi, 
Asaphus  Homfrayi,  Canularia  Homfrayi,  etc.  As  early  as  1859  he 
presented  to  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  a  series  of  Trilobites, 
etc.,  illustrative  of  the  Geology  of  the  Lingula  Flags  of  Portmadoo. 

At  Mr.  Salter's  request  he  searched  for,  and  worked,  the  Mene« 
Tian-beds  of  the  Maentwrog  Waterfall  Valley,  which  beds  were  then 
only  known  at  St.  Davids  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hicks,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  Salter.  Here  Mr.  Homfray  met  with  his  usual  good  success, 
which  led  Salter  to  say  of  him  :  '*  He  can  find  anything  he  likes  in 
his  territory."  At  Maentwrog  he  discovered  for  the  first  time  in 
Britain,  Conoconjphe  coronata,  Barr.,  and  Conocoryphe  JTom/rayi, 
Salt  Having  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  rocks  of  his  own 
district,  he  visited  Dr.  Hicks'  ground  at  St  Davids  in  1872,  and  with 
Dr.  Hicks  and  others  worked  at  the  Tremadoc  rocks  of  Bam  say 
Island.  He  again  visited  St.  Davids  in  Dr.  Hicks'  company  in 
1874.  He  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  of  1875  in 
accompanying  Professors  Bamsay  and  Etheridge,  and  Mr.  Ward, 
in  mapping  the  Garth  Grit,  and  otherwise  revising  the  Geology  of 
North  Wales.  The  numerous  references  to  Mr.  Homfray 's  labours, 
and  quotations  of  his  opinions  in  Bamsay's  **  Geology  of  North 
Wales,"  prove  what  a  high  opinion  the  latter  entertained  of  him. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  geologist  who  has  toiled  so  hard, 
and  amassed  such  a  store  of  valuable  information,  but  has  never 
published  an  article  on  his  favourite  subject.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Homfray.  He  was  content  with  supplying  infor- 
mation to  others,  which  he  always  did  most  readily.  The  same 
generosity  characterized  him  in  giving  away  his  specimens,  for  he 
not  only  gave  away  bis  duplicates,  but  often  the  only  specimen  he 
possessed  of  a  rare  species. 

When  he  made  a  present  to  the  Woodwaidiaxi  '&l\x»^\i\si  Vcl'S^^^ 
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Salter  writes :  **  Sedgwick  is  so  pleased,  his  face  quite  glowed,"  and 
Sedgwick  himself  writes  :  "  Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter,  and  for  so  kindly  allowing  us  to  select  from  the  speci- 
mens what  we  think  most  important  to  our  Museum.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  accepting  (not  of  course  on  my  own  account, 
but  on  that  of  the  University)  some  of  your  specimens,  which 
are  of  inestimable  value ;  the  grand,  almost  perfect  specimen,  of 
Paradoxides  is  (so  far  as  I  know)  unrivalled  and  above  comparison.*' 
In  October,  1872,  after  another  consignment,  Sedgwick  writes: 
''In  the  number  and  value  of  the  fossils  you  sent  us  you  stand 
foremost  in  our  list'*  Many  of  Mr.  flomfray's  fine  specimens  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  and  in  the 
Owen's  College  Museum,  Manchester. 

Though  he  could  in  later  years  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  advance 
of  Greological  Science,  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  gave,  as  the  writer  can  testify  from  experience, 
every  encouragement  to  younger  lovers  of  his  favourite  science.  In 
addition  to  being  a  Geologist,  he  was  also  an  enthusiastic  Botanist, 
and  a  devoted  student  of  Natural  History  in  general. 

Dr.  Hicks,  who  kindly  read  over  these  notes,  says :  "I  can  endorse 
every  word  you  say  in  regard  to  the  generous  and  estimable  friend 
whose  death  we  all  lament  His  keen  eye,  combined  with  shrewd 
observation  and  a  highly  sympathetic  nature,  has  rendered  invaln- 
able  service  to  Cambrian  geology,  and  can  only  be  realized  by  those 
whose  pleasure  it  was  to  be  with  him  in  the  field.  When  Salter 
and  I  were  working  on  the  Menevian  rocks,  now  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  dear  David  Homfray  was  the  first  to  offer  assistance,  and  to  be 
ready  to  join  us  in  our  explorations.  I  can  never  forget  what  we 
owe  to  his  enthusiasm  and  to  his  delightful  companionship.  He 
was  in  truth  a  t)ipical  scientific  man,  who  loved  truth  for  truth's 
sake  only,  and  cared  little  for  the  honour  which  it  brought" 

Mr.  Homfray  bore  a  painful  illness  with  gi*eat  courage ;  and  by 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  geological  labours  he  will  long  be 
remembered,  as  he  was  described  in  a  local  magazine,  '*  a  strict, 
upright,  generous,  chaiitable,  and  hospitable  Christian  gentleman.*' 

G.  J.  Williams. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  SHRUBSOLE,  F.G.S. 
This  well-known  local  geologist  was  born  about  1827-28,  and 
belonged  to  the  Kentish  family  of  the  same  name.  He  settled  in 
Chester  some  forty  years  ago  as  assistant  to  a  chemist,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  opened  an  establishment  of  his  own  in  Market 
Square,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  sons.  Mr.  Shrubsole  was 
the  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  was  an  enthusiastic 
geologist,  botanist,  and  antiquary,  and  was  one  of  the  founders, 
with  Charles  Kingsley,  of  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science. 
Mr.  Shrubsole's  health  began  to  break  in  1891,  and  although  he 
submitted  to  an  operation  and  was  restored  for  a  time,  complications 
arose  six  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  July, 
1893. 
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I. — ReSTOBATION    of    CORTPHODOy. 
By  Profeasor  0.  C.  Mabih,  M.A.,Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.O.S.,  Etc. 

(PLATE  XVIII.) 

THE  genus  CoryphodoHy  established  by  Owen  in  1846,  is  of  great 
importanoe  alike  to  geologists  and  palaaontologists.  It  repre- 
sents a  remarkable  group  of  large  ungulate  mammals  now  known 
to  have  lived  both  in  America  and  Europe  during  early  Eocene 
time.  The  remains  are  found  in  a  distinct  horizon,  essentially  the 
same  in  each  continent  This  horizon  is  so  well  marked  that 
geologists  may  use  it  as  a  base  for  determining  the  age  of  other 
strata.  The  Coryphodont  mammals  themselves  are  of  special  interest 
to  anatomists,  owing  to  the  primitive  characters  shown  in  the 
skeleton.  Perhaps  their  greatest  importanoe  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
these  large  hoofed  mammals  make  their  appearance  suddenly  in 
great  numbers  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary,  without  a  hint  as  to 
their  ancestral  line,  and  with  only  diminutive  generalized  forms  for 
their  Mesozoic  predecessors. 

In  Europe,  Coryphodont  remains,  especially  teeth,  have  been 
known  under  various  names  since  the  time  of  Cuvier,  the  first 
specimen,  a  molar  tooth,  having  been  found  in  1807.  All  the 
remains  sinoe  discovered  there  have  likewise  been  fragmentary, 
and  descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Owen, 
Hebert,  de  Blainville,  and  more  recent  authors.  A  summary  of  the 
literature  is  given  in  the  Palaeontology  of  von  Zittel,  Volume  IV. 
now  in  the  press. 

Tlie  first  specimen  of  Coryphodon  discovered  in  America  was  found 
in  1871,  near  Evanstone,  Wyoming,  by  William  Cleburne,  wliile 
engaged  as  surveyor  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  secured 
various  remains,  chiefly  teeth  and  vertebraB,  which  were  found 
together,  and  apparently  belonged  to  a  single  individual.  Some  of 
these  specimens  he  gave  the  same  year  to  Prof.  F.  V.  Hay  den  for 
transmission  to  Dr  Joseph  Leidy,  who  failed  to  receive  them.  They 
were  subsequently  described  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Co|)e  under  the  new 
generic  names  Bathmodon  and  Loxolophodon}  Portions  of  the  same 
Rkeleton,  including  both  teeth  and  vertebras,  were  later  given  to 
the  writer  by  Mr.  Cleburne,  and  with  them  the  above  statement  of 

1  Proo.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  pp.  417  and  420,  1872. 
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the  discovery  and  disposition  of  the  specimens  found.  Prof.  Cope, 
in  1872,  gave  the  name  Metalophon  to  a  specimen  from  another 
locality  in  Wyoming,  and  subsequently  (1873-1875),  in  several 
papers,  and  under  the  above  generic  names,  described  various 
remains  from  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico.  He  also  gave  figures 
of  a  molar  tooth,  the  hind  foot,  and  a  skull,  all  of  which  he  referred 
to  his  genus  Bathmodon, 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  writer  had  been  investigating  remains  of 
the  same  group  from  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  including  portions 
of  the  original  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Cleburne,  and  other  material 
of  much  interest.  It  was  soon  ascertained  (1)  that  all  these  remains 
were  apparently  identical  with  those  of  the  genus  Coryphodon^ 
Owen,  as  described  and  figured  by  him  and  Hebert;^  and  (2)  that 
the  geological  horizon  of  these  fossils  was  essentially  the  same  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  skull, 
and  especially  of  its  brain-cavity,  the  latter  indicating  a  brain  of 
very  inferior  type.  The  feet  proved  to  be  of  a  primitive  form,  tlie 
manus  and  pes  each  having  five  very  short  functional  digits.  The 
remains  studied  belonged  to  a  new  family,  named  by  the  writer  the 
Coryphodontida.  These  and  other  results  were  brought  together  in 
a  paper  entitled  ''  On  some  Characters  of  the  genus  Coryphodon, 
Owen,"  and  in  it  were  given  figures  of  the  skull  and  the  brain- 
cavity  of  a  new  species,  Coryphodon  hamattu.  This  paper  was 
published  separately,  April  15th,  1876,  and  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xi.  p.  425,  May,  1876. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  these  determinations  by  the 
writer,  Prof.  Cope  admitted,  in  several  papers,  the  reference  of  these 
remains  to  the  genus  Coryphodon,  and  the  identity  of  the  horizons 
in  this  country  and  Europe  in  which  they  were  found,  but  without 
referring  to  the  above  article  on  the  subject  He  likewise  described 
in  detail,  and  figured,  in  1877,  what  he  considered  a  brain-cast  of 
Coryphodon,  but  again  without  any  reference  to  the  paper  in  which, 
the  year  before,  the  writer  had  given  accurate  figures  of  the  brain- 
cist  of  that  gi?nus.  In  the  specimen  described  by  Prof.  Cope,  the 
cribriform  plates  of  the  brain-case  were  apparently  wanting,  so  that 
in  the  cast  figured  the  olfactory  lobes  appear  to  extend  far  forward, 
thus  giving  a  wrong  idea  of  the  original  brain.* 

In  the  same  year,  1877,  the  writer  published  a  second  article 
under  the  title,  **  Principal  Chamcters  of  the  Coryphodontida,'*  in 
which  he  gave  more  in  detail  a  description  of  the  skull  and  brain- 
cast  of  Coryphodon,  with  a  figure,  and  also  the  main  facts  in  regard  to 
the  skeleton,  llie  feet  of  this  genus,  before  practically  unknown, 
were  described  and  figured,  and  especially  compared  with  those  of 
DinoceraSf  which  were  also  represented  for  comparison.'  In  Woodcut, 
Figs.  2  and  3,  of  the  present  article,  the  original  figures  of  the  feet  of 

^  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  299,  1846 ;  and  Annales  des  Sciences 
Katurelles,  tome  vi.  p.  87,  1866. 

*  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  616,  plates  i-ii.  1877.  See  also  Amer. 
Naturalist,  vol.  xi.  p.  312,  and  375,  1877  ;  and  ^atu^e,  vol.  xvii.  p.  340,  1878. 

*  American  Journal,  toI.  liv.  p.  ftl,  plflite  W»  July,  1877. 
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Coryphodon,  as  giveii  by  the  writer  in  1877,  are  repeated.  The  original 
fi^re,  also,  of  the  skull  and  the  brain-oast,  given  by  the  writer 
first  in  1876,  and  again  in  1877,  is  repeated  below.  Figure  1. 

In  another  publioation  (Amerioaii  Joornal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  354,  1877) 
the  writer  defined  more  fullj  the  horizon  in  the  lower  Eocene  in 
which  the  Coryphodtmlidm  had  been  found  in  this  country,  and 
named  the  deposits  the  Coryphodon  beds. 


Pio.  I. — Outline  of  akall  and  bnun-caiiity  of  Cort/pAoilon  hanialui.   Marsh  ;   top 

view.  About  one-Bfth  iiatuntl  size. 
Pin.  Z.— Fore  foot  of  Coryphodaii ;  front  view. 
Pio.  a. — Hind  foot  o(  Caryphodaa ;  front  view.    Both  one-third  natural  siie. 

The  most  important  publication  of  Prof.  Cope  on  the  Coryphodon- 
tida  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv,  of  the  Wheeler  Survey,  piiblisbed 
in  1677,  The  remains  of  a  iiutn1>er  of  diffttrent  Torms,  mainly 
from  New  Mexico,  are  described  and  figured,  and  the  relations  [>f 
the  group  to  some  allied  mamraals  are  diHcussed,  In  the  following 
year,  Prof.  Owen  published  again  ou  Conjphodon,  in  tlie  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (vol.  ii.  p.  -16,  1878),  giving 
fiHurea  of  some  American  forms.  In  various  papers,  Prof.  Cope 
Bubsequently  referred  to  the  Coryphodovtidte,  naming  several  eupposud 
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Bp«cieB  ancl  two  genera,  JSanleoAon  aod  Eetacodon.  but  adding  littlo 
of  iinpunanoe  to  what  voa  alcvudy  known  of  the  group.  In  his 
Ti.lunie  on  "The  Vertebrata  of  the  Tertiary  Foraiations  ot  the 
Weet,"  1684,  be  again  disciiasea  at  length  the  Corj/phodonlida,  and 
gives  a  number  of  new  figures.  The  hiBtorical  part,  pp.  513-517, 
is  Diaired  by  many  errors,  characteristic  eiamplea  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  two  foolnoteB,  pp.  513  and  516.  The  statements  tbero 
made  are  erroneouB.  as  has  alreaiJy  been  shown  in  the  present  article. 

In  hJB  monograph  on  the  Diaoeerata.  1884,  the  writer  discussed 
the  various  relations  of  the  Corgphodonltdie  to  the  Dinorerata, 
giving  figures  of  the  skull  and  brain-cast,  the  upper  and  lower 
molar  teeth,  and  the  feet,  of  Coryyhodon  hamatat.  The  name 
Ainblydaclgia  was  Bubstituted  for  Anblypoda,  and  Coryphodonlia  for 
Panlodonta,  the  names  replaced  both  being  essentially  preoocnpied. 

Two  recent  papers  by  Mr.  Charles  Earte,  on  the  CoryphodoniidA, 
are  of  interest.'  He  treats  of  the  teeth  of  this  group,  eBpecially  of 
their  variations  and  homologies,  and  givea  figures  of  some  of  the 
most  obaract«riBtio  forma.  He  also  disousseB  at  length  the  variouB 
American  speoies  named,  and  decides  "  that  the  large  number  of 
species  which  have  been  founded  by  Prof.  Cope  should  be  greatly 
reduced ;  and  that  in  many  cases  his  epecies  are  to  be  considered 
merely  varieties,  and  that  often  these  yaneties  are  merely  individual 
variations  in  the  same  species  due  to  age  and  sex." 

In  a  joint  paper  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Osborn  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Wortman, 
which  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museam,  p.  81, 
1892,  the  former  disciiseeB  this  group  briefly,  especially  some 
BpecimeuB  recently  collected  in  the  Wind  Kiver  region  by  Dr. 
Wortman,  and  gives  two  figures  of  the  feet  of  Corypkodon.  In 
this  paper,  p.  113,  the  family  Coryphodontida,  established  by  the 
writer  in  187G,  is  credited  to  Prof.  Cope,  but  with  no  reference 
as  authority,  while  the  preoccupied  names  Pantodonta  and  AvAlif- 
poda  are  also  nsed  in  place  of  Coryphodontia  and  Awhiydaetyla. 

In  discussiug  the  foot  structure  of  CoTyphodon  (p.  121),  Prof. 
Osborn  makes  Bome  very  emphatic  statements,  which  are  important 
if  true,  but  he  gives  no  facts  to  support  them,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  he  is  in  error.  One  statement  ia  as  follows  :  "  the 
positions  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  Coryphodon  were  absolutely 
different,  the  /ore  fool  tout  digitigrade  like  that  of  the  Elephant, 
and  the  hind  foot  viaa  plantigrade  like  that  of  the  Bear."  These 
positions  are  shown  in  his  figuree,  which  afibrd  no  evidence  to 
support  the  statement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  hind  foot. 
Again,  in  giving  the  characters  of  the  feet,  Prof.  Osborn  adds  to 
what  was  already  known,  that  the  "  seoond  metacarpal  "  has  a 
vertical  ectocuneiform  facet ;  a  statement  likewise  open  to  question. 
Another  assertion  (p.  122)  nearly  as  strange  is,  that  in  "The 
figure  of  the  pea  of  C'or^pAodon  given  by  Marsh  ....  theaatragalus 
is  represented  as  covering  the  entire  upper  turfaee  of  the  cuboid." 
A  relerenoe  to  the  figure  in  question  (fig.  S)  will,  however,  show 

'  Science,  vol.  ix.  p.  7,  liVl;  hA'^^l.  kaxt.Ms^y^vi..^.  14S,  1892. 
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this  statement,  also,  to  be  wrong,  as  the  oaloaneum  covers  about 
half  the  cuboid."  This  fact  was  clearly  stated  in  the  text  when 
the  figure  was  first  published.  The  ''  unique  caudal  appendage  " 
described  by  Prof.  Osborn  (p.  120),  and  the  suggestion  in  regard 
to  its  use,  do  not  require  special  notice  here.  The  above  points 
will  be  discussed  later  in  the  present  article. 

Bestoration  of  Coryphodon  liamatm. 

Afler  the  above  brief  review  of  the  more  important  literature 
relating  to  the  Gorjphodont  mammals  found  in  America,  the  main 
object  of  the  present  article,  the  restoration  of  one  species  of 
Coryphodon^  may  be  considered.  In  Plate  XVIII.  this  restoration  is 
given  one-twelfth  natural  size.  The  position  shown  was  chosen 
after  careful  consideration,  and  is  believed  to  represent  fairly  one 
naturally  assumed  by  the  animal  in  life,  when  standing  at  rest. 
The  figure  represents  a  fully  adult  individual  of  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  the  genus,  which,  when  alive,  was  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  and  about  three  feet  in  height 

The  basis  of  this  restoration  is  the  type  specimen  of  Coryphodon 
hamalns,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  other  remains  which 
appeared  to  be  specifically  identical.  A  large  number  of  such 
specimens  were  available,  some  of  them  in  excellent  preservation. 
For  parts  of  the  skeleton  where  such  remains  were  wanting, 
specimens  from  nearly  allied  forms  were  used,  but  no  serious  error 
can  thus  result.  In  these  remains,  the  caudal  vertebr»  were  seldom 
preserved  in  good  condition,  and  although  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  specimens  from  different  individuals  were  at  hand,  the  exact 
number  in  the  present  species  could  not  be  determined,  and  hence 
the  vertebrsB  of  the  tail  are  left  in  outline. 

No  clavicles  are  represented  in  the  restoration,  and  no  evidence 
of  their  existence  has  been  found  by  the  writer  in  the  many  remains 
investigated.  The  specimens  described  by  Prof.  Cope  as  clavicles 
of  Coryphodon  probably  do  not  pertain  to  that  genus.  A  bone 
very  similar  in  shape  to  the  supposed  clavicles  was  figured  by 
him  as  the  fifth  metatarsal,  in  the  first  diagram  he  published  of 
the  hind  foot  of  Coryphodon.  The  same  figure  has  three  phalanges 
in  the  first  digit,  and  the  ectocuneiform  supported  mainly  by  the 
astragalus ;   features  not  seen  elsewhere  by  the  writer. 

The  feet  of  Coryphodon. 

The  structure  and  position  of  the  feet  of  Coryphodon,  as  represented 
in  the  restoration,  require  some  consideration  in  this  connection, 
in  view  of  differing  opinions  on  these  points.  The  fore  feet  of 
Coryphodon  were  first  figured  and  described  by  the  writer,  and 
figure  2  is  the  original  cut  then  published.  This  figure  was  made 
from  a  well-preserved  specimen  in  which  both  fore  feet  were 
present,  and  nearly  in  position  when  found.  They  were  carefully 
kept  in  the  matrix  until  prepared  for  the  drawing,  and  hence  the 
accuracy  of  the  figure  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  fore  feet 
represented  in  the  present  restoratiou  are  Gon&tniifi^i^  xgaSxA:*!  ^x^^vs^ 
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the  same  apeoimen,  and  the  position  ^ven  in  the  original  fignre 
baa  been  eaaentially  retained.  The  amall  size  of  the  reetoratioa 
does  not  pennit  aa  aocurate  an  exhibition  of  the  stmotnre  of  the  feet 
aa  could  be  desired,  but  the  main  features  are  clearly  shown.  In 
this  species,  the  pyramidal  bone  (cuneiform)  tonohea  the  fifth  meta- 
oaipal,  and  helps  to  support  it,  as  in  Difioeerat,  as  already  ehowu  by 
the  vrriter.  This  is  the  rule  in  adult  individuals  of  Cor^hodmt, 
but  in  young  specimens  the  metaoarpal  faoet  on  the  pyramidal 
may  be  indtattnot  or  even  wanting,  as  is  aometimea  the  case  with 
Weathered  specimens. 


Fra.  <.— A.     FroDtal 
Tia.  6.— Fore  foot  of  Li 
FiQ.  6.— Hiad  foot  of  Vi 

The  hind  feet  of  Coryphodon  were  investigated  by  the  writer  at 
the  same  time  as  the  fore  feet,  and  figure  3,  of  the  left  pes,  was 
published  with  figure  2,  and  is  believed  to  be  equally  aocurate. 
Being  a  front  view,  it  does  not  fully  show  the  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  astragalus,  caloaneum,  and  cuboid,  but  the  other  elements  are 
itlearly  eihibited.  The  position  first  given  to  the  figure  is  retained 
ill  the  restoration  aft«r  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  posterior 
limbs  in  a  number  of  well-preserved  specimens.  These  differ  con- 
siderably among  themselves,  but  the  essential  structure  is  identical 
in  all.  Tbe  feet  bunes  of  some  of  these  specimens  are  very  perfect, 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  oatiQot  well  be  misinterpreted. 
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The  above  figures  show  the  left  fore  and  hind  feet  of  Coryphodon 
and  Dinoceras  all  seen  from  in  front.  The  feet  of  the  two  genera 
as  exhibited  have  many  points  in  oommon,  and  their  positions 
during  life  were  probably  nearly  the  same.  The  feet  of  Coryphodon 
are  older  in  point  of  time.  Those  of  Dinoceras  are  near  to  Cory^ 
phodon  in  their  general  structure,  but  the  points  of  resemblance 
need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

The  existing  Elephant,  as  well  known,  has  all  the  toes  of  each  foot 
enclosed  in  a  common  integument,  but  is  really  digitigrade.  In 
Dinoceras,  the  terminal  phalanges  are  much  larger,  showing  that 
they  themselves  bore  a  greater  weight,  the  digits  being  undoubtedly 
free,  although  a  pad  may  have  helped  to  support  the  foot.  la 
Coryphodon,  the  digits  were  still  more  elongate,  and  the  terminal 
balanges  proportionately  larger  and  broader,  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Rhinoceros,  indicating  that  they  were  covered  with  hoofs  that 
supported  the  feet.  This  would  agree  with  the  position  given  them 
in  the  restoration,  which  coincides  with  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  entire  hind  limb. 


II. — Some  Cbbtaoeous  Ptonodont  Fishes. 

By  A  Smith  Woodward,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

{C<mtinned  from  page  436.) 

2. — On  the  Genus  Anomceodus,  with  Remarks  on  the  Structure 

of  the  Pyonodont  Skull. 

(PLATE  XVII.) 

rpHE  only  important  fragment  of  a  Pycnodont  fish  hitherto  known 
JL  from  the  English  Cretaceous  Formations,  is  the  portion  of  head 
and  trunk  figured  and  briefly  noticed  by  Dixon  under  the  name  of 
Qyrodus  angustus,  Ag.^  This  specimen  displays  the  splenial  bones 
from  the  oral  aspect ;  some  of  the  vertebral  hsdmapophyses ;  and 
thick  scales  with  a  reticulated  ornament,  covering  only  the  anterior 
half  of  the  trunk.  The  ventral  ridge-scales  also  exhibit  very  con- 
spicuous serrations.  The  splenial  bones  are  imperfect,  but  sufficient 
to  show  all  the  essential  characters  of  their  oral  face ;  and  these 
elements  present  the  only  unique  feature  in  the  specimen.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  whereas  in  all  Pycnodont  splenials  hitherto 
described  the  dentition  reaches  the  outer  border  at  least  in  part  of 
its  extent,  the  bone  in  Qyrodus  angustus  has  a  wide  toothless  outer 
margin  and  an  attenuated  knife-like  edge.  The  two  vacuities  in  this 
margin  shown  in  Dixon's  figure  are  partly  due  to  accident,  partly 
imaginary,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bone  forms  a  continuous 
whole. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  from  the  specimen  just  described,  that  the  fish 
in  question  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  genus  Gyrodus  ;  for  it  difi*ers 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  and  in  the  absence  of  scales 

»  F.  Dixon,  "Geolojfy  and  Fossils  of  Sussex"  (1850),  p.  370,  pi.  xixiil  fig.  1. 
See  also  Smith  Woodward,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  (1888),  p.  307. 
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upon  the  oaudal  re^on.  It  has  thas  been  sagj^ted^  that  the  speoiea 
might  be  more  appropriately  plaoed  in  the  typioally-Oretaoeoos  genus 
CcBlodtu ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  reoognized  that  there  is 
no  essential  generio  difference  between  the  form  of  dentition  known 
as  "  Oyrodus  angustus "  and  that  from  Maastricht,  desoribed  by 
Agassiz,  under  the  name  of  Pycnodus  8tih€lavatu9,  No  splenial  bones 
of  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  discovered  saffioiently  well  preserved 
to  show  whether  or  not  they  possess  the  toothless  border  so  charac- 
teristio  of  the  species  from  Sussex ;  but  if  any  reliance  can  be  plaoed 
upon  the  agreement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teetb  the  generio 
identity  of  the  species  O,  angustus  and  P.  subelavatus  may  be  deter- 
mined with  as  much  certainty  as  can  be  attained  in  the  classification 
of  fragmentary  Pycnodont  remains. 

To  decide  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  identification  or  otherwise  is 
important,  because  six  years  ago  the  dentition  commonly  known  as 
Pycnodus  subelavatus  was  described  by  Forir'  as  indicating  a  pre- 
viously unrecognized  distinct  genus,  Anomcsodus ;  and  the  sole 
definition  was  based  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  splenial  teeth. 
If,  now,  the  universal  belief  that  **  Oyrodus  angustus  "  and  **  Pycnodus 
subelavatus**  are  generically  identical,  be  correct,  new  evidence  is 
forthcoming  to  render  the  definition  more  satisfactory.  So  far  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  splenial  teeth  in  Anonuxodus  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  essential  point  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jurassic  genus  Mesodon; 
but  on  examining  the  attached  face  of  the  bone  (ag.  A.  superbus, 
PI.  XVI.  Fig.  5a),  the  form  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mesodon  (PI.  XVI.  Fig.  6),  the  first  being  shaped  as  in 
Pyenodus  with  a  single  sharp  ridge  curving  to  the  postero-extemal 
angle,  the  second  having  a  broad,  longitudinally -grooved  ridge  not 
so  sharply  turned  outwards.  As  regaixls  the  comparison  with 
Ccelodus,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  splenial  teeth  is  too  great  to  render  generio  identity  probable. 

We  therefore  assume  that  the  provisional  arrangement  adopted  by 
Forir  will  eventually  prove  correct,  and  that  the  characters  of  the 
splenial  bone,  now  known  only  in  two  British  Cretaceous  species, 
will  be  shown  by  later  discoveries  to  be  common  to  the  others. 
On  this  assumption  the  following  preliminary  diagnosis  may  be 
hazarded ; — 

Genus  Anomceodus. 

Head-bones  ornamented  with  reticulating  rugsd ;  the  smaller  teeth 
usually  with  an  apical  indent,  the  principal  teeth  quite  smooth  or 
with  a  very  feeble  linear  indent.  Vomerine  teeth  in  from  three  to 
five  longitudinal  series ;  splenial  dentition  restricted  to  a  space  con- 
siderably separated  throughout  its  extent  from  the  thin  oral  border 
of  the  bone,  comprising  one  principal  series  of  teeth,  flanked  within 
by  at  least  one  small  series  and  outside  by  two  or  more  small 
series.  Scales  robust,  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  in 
advance  of  the  median  fins,  and  ornamented  with  reticulating  rugse. 

I  K.  A.  von  Zittel,  **  Handbuch  der  PalaBontologie,'*  vol.  iii.  (1887),  p.  249. 
*  H.  Forir,  **  Contributions  a  1' Etude  du  systdme  Cr^tactf  de  la  Belgique,"  Ann. 
ybo.  Geol.  fielg.  vol.  xiv.  (1887),  Mtfm.  p.  2d.    Also  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  M6m.  p.  445. 
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The  fragments  of  Pyonodont  dentition  to  be  provisionally  grouped 
under  this  generic  name  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
Cretaceous  formations  of  Europe,  and  comprise,  among  others,  the 
fossils  named  Pyenodua  aubclapatuSf  P.  Muensierif  and  P.  crttaceus 
by  Agassiz.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
refer  to  more  than  two  new  forms ;  an  attempted  revision  of  the 
whole  subject  being  deferred  to  the  forthcoming  Part  III.  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Fishes.  One  of  these  new 
forms  is  a  common  fossil  in  the  Cambridge  Oreensand  ;  the  other  is 
represented  by  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Brighton  Museum,  from  the 
Sussex  Chalk,  affording  much  information  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  Pyonodont  skull.  '  For  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  finest 
examples  of  the  first-named  species  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Prof. 
McKenny  Hughes  and  Henry  Woods,  Esq  ;  for  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  second  to  Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  and  to  Edward  Crane, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Brighton  Museum  Committee. 

Anom(bodu8  8UPBBBU8,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XVI.  Figs.  6,  Ba. 
Type,    Left  Bplenial ;  Woodwaidian  Museum,  Cambrid^. 

A  large  species  known  only  by  the  splenial  dentition.  Teeth 
of  the  principal  series  on  the  splenial  bone  slightly  arcuated, 
somewhat  tapering  and  turned  forwards  at  the  inner  extremity, 
attaining  a  breadth  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  their  length ; 
inner  teeth  in  two  series,  those  of  the  one  adjoining  the  principal 
teeth  large  and  irregular  in  form,  usually  with  long  axis  oblique, 
and  those  of  the  innermost  row  small  and  rounded ;  flanking  teeth 
in  three  series,  smooth,  diminishing  outwards  and  all  smaller  than 
the  large  series  of  inner  teeth. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  Pycnodont  dentition  in 
the  Cambridge  Greensand,  and  the  finest  known  specimen  is  shown 
from  the  oral  aspect  in  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  5,  from  the  inferior  side 
in  Fig.  5a. 

Form,  and  Loe, — Cenomanian ;  Cambridgeshire. 

Anom(eodu8  Willbtti,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XVII.  Figs.  1,  a-e. 
Type,    Imperfect  skull,  with  dentition ;  Brighton  Museum. 

A  small  species,  with  teeth  very  irregularly  arranged.  Teeth  of 
the  principal  series  on  the  splenial  bone  obliquely  set,  very  irregular 
in  size  and  shape,  wide  mesially,  tapering  at  each  extremity,  and 
not  much  broader  than  long ;  inner  teeth  relatively  large  in  one 
series,  usually  broader  than  long  with  axis  oblique ;  outer  teeth  in 
about  three  very  irregular  series,  mostly  smaller  than  the  teeth 
of  the  inner  series.  Vomerine  dentition  anteriorly  in  three  series, 
posteriorly  in  five,  but  extremely  irregular ;  the  largest  teeth  much 
antero-posteriorly  elongated  and  comprised  in  the  outermost  series. 
Nearly  all  the  teeth  indented,  the  smaller  ones  having  the  pit 
especially  conspicuous  and  surrounded  with  a  crenulated  margin. 

The  type  specimen  in  the  Willett  Collection,  Brighton  Museum, 
exhibits  the  antorbital  portion  of  the  skull  with  the  left  mandibular 
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nunufl,  and  was  obtained  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Glynde,  Sosaez. 
It  ia  shown  in  side  view,  of  two-thirds  the  natural  aise,  in  PUte 
XVIL  Figs.  1,  la;  whUe  the  splenial  and  ▼omeiine  dentitioDS 
are  represented  of  the  natand  size  in  Figs.  16,  le. 

The  skoll  is  moch  elongated,  and  the  snoat  mnat  hare  been  acutely 
pointed.  The  median  septam  in  the  rostral  region  is  robust,  with 
a  slight  horizontal  expansion  at  its  npper  edge ;  and  the  limits  of 
the  ethmoidal  bone  (e,)  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ita  atrootaral 
fibres  are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  while  those  of  the 
▼omer  (v.)  are  horizon taL  The  vomer  appears  to  have  been  single, 
and  bears  teeth,  as  already  described  (Pig.  Ic).  Of  the  cranial  roof 
only  one  bone  is  preserved,  a  long  smooth  element  on  the  left  side 
(Fig.  la,/r.),  evidently  to  be  r^arded  as  frontaL 

At  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  vomer,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  dentition,  there  is  seen  the  pterygo-qnadrate-palatine 
arcade  (Fig.  1,  pt.) ;  and  throughout  the  length  preserved,  this  is 
shown  to  form  a  continuous,  inwardly-curved  thin  plate  fused  with 
the  base  of  the  skull  (perhaps  with  the  edge  of  the  parasphenoid). 
The  posterior  part  of  the  fossil  also  exhibits  a  thin  median  plate 
(Fig.  1,  pas,)  descending  from  the  inferior  face  of  the  parasphenoid. 
The  constituents  of  the  pterygo-palatine  arcade  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  its  anterior  thickened  margin,  with  a  re-entering 
angle,  is  shown  on  the  right  side  (Fig.  1),  and  the  robust  quadrate 
articulation,  much  deeper  than  broad,  with  its  hollowed  facette 
for  the  attachment  of  the  mandible,  is  preserved  on  the  left 
(Fig.  la,  qti.).  To  the  postero-extemal  border  of  the  quadrate  and 
its  supporting  bones  on  each  side,  there  is  also  firmly  fixed  an  outer 
element,  with  rugose  surface,  much  expanded  below  and  contracted 
above,  which  evidently  occupies  the  situation  of  a  pre-operculum 
(p.  op.).  Its  correct  shape  is  shown  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  la,  p.  op.), 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  bone  already  described  in  Gyrodus  as 
"maxilla."*  The  imperfect  mandible  is  also  shown,  a  fragment  of 
the  right  ramus  being  displaced  to  the  extremity  of  the  snout 
(Fig.  1),  and  the  left  ramus  being  nearly  complete,  though  much 
fractured  (Fig.  la,  md.,  Fig.  16.).  The  structure  of  the  mandible 
is  not  clear ;  but  the  articular  element  (Fig.  16,  ar,)  exhibits  a  very 
deep  undulating  facette,  and  on  the  splenial  {spL)  the  dentition 
appears  to  be  restricted  to  a  surface  considerably  within  the  external 
margin  of  the  bone. 

Between  the  two  jaws  there  are  also  remains  of  stout  bones, 
perhaps  of  the  hyoid  arch,  but  these  are  insufficient  for  determination. 

To  summarize,  the  skull  of  Anomaeodtu  Willetti  shows  that  (i)  the 
vomer  is  single ;  (ii)  the  mandibular  suspensorium  is  strongly 
inclined  forwards ;  (iii)  the  pterygo-palatine  arcade  is  delicate, 
toothless,  and  fused  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  with 
the  base  of  the  skull ;  (iv)  the  parasphenoid  has  a  deep  inferior 
lamellar  keel ;  (v)  the  articulation  of  the  mandible  is  very  deep 
and  narrow;  and  (vi)  there  is  a  large  superficial  bone  apparently 

•  A.  Wagner,  Abhandl.  k.  bay.  Akad.  Wiss.,  math.-phys.  CI.,  vol.  ix.  (1862), 
p.  326.    Also  K.  A.  von  Zittel,  '*  Handb.  Pakeont.''  vol  iii  (1887),  p.  239,  tig.  251. 
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to  be  identified  with  the  pre-operoulum.  On  comparing  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  skulls  of  recent  fishes  no  closer  parallel  can  be  found 
than  in  some  of  the  Plectognathi,  where  the  specialization  seems  to 
he  much  of  the  same  character.  Whether,  however,  the  agreement 
be  a  real  proof  of  close  affinity,  or  whether  it  be  merely  a  case  of 
similar  mechanical  conditions  leading  to  analogous  modifications, 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  osteology  of  all  the  principal  Pycnodont 
genera  has  been  investigated.  ^ 

Form,  and  Loc. — Turouian ;  Sussex. 

3.  Desobiption  of  the  Splenial  Dentition  of  two  New  Speoies 

OF    C<ELODUa. 

There  still  remains  much  fragmentary  evidence  of  species  of 
Cododus  hitherto  unrecognized,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  propose 
specific  names  for  the  two  well-marked  new  forms  of  splenial 
dentition  described  below.  The  specimen  from  the  Chalk  is  as  yet 
unique,  and  but  few  examples  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  fossil 
have  come  under  the  writer's  notice. 

GcBLODUS  iNiEQuiDENS,  sp.  nov.    Plate  XVII.  Fig.  5. 

Type.    Left  splenial,  with  dentition ;  British  Museiim. 

A  species  of  moderate  size,  known  only  by  the  splenial  dentition. 
Teeth  of  principal  series  attaining  a  breadth  somewhat  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  their  length,  and  exceeding  in  width  the  two  flank- 
ing series,  of  which  the  inner  teeth  slightly  exceed  the  outer  in  size, 
all  being  about  as  broad  as  long;  a  row  within  the  principal  series 
represented  by  few  minute  round  teeth ;  all  the  teeth  smooth. 

This  species  is  noteworthy  for  the  smoothness  and  relatively  small 
size  of  the  two  flanking  series  of  teeth  on  the  splenial  bone. 

Form,  and  Loc. — Cenomanian ;  Cambridgeshire. 

CcELODUS  PiMBBiATUS,  sp.  uov.     Plate  XVII.  Fig,  6. 
Type.    Imperfect  right  splenial  dentition ;  British  Mnseum. 

A  large  species,  known  only  by  the  splenial  dentition.  Teeth  of 
principal  series  on  the  splenial  bone  smooth  or  feebly  crimped  round 
the  margin,  somewhat  less  than  three  times  as  broad  as  long,  about 
equalling  in  width  the  two  outer  series,  which  are  nearly  similar  in 
size,  irregular  in  form,  slightly  broader  than  long,  and  have  a  deep 
coronal  pit  with  rugose  or  crimped  margin. 

The  type  and  only  known  specimen  shown  of  the  natural  size  in 
PI.  XVII.  Fig.  6,  was  obtained  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Hailing, 
Kent 

Form,  and  Loc. — Turonian ;  Kent. 

4. — Some  Undetebmined  Specimens  of  the  Vomebine  Dentition. 

Among  Cretaceous  Pycnodonts  there  is  a  general  tendency  for 
tlie  dentigerous  face  of  the  vomer  to  become  narrowed  and  convex 
in  transverse  section ;  while  three  series  of  teeth  are  alone  well 
developed,  the  outer  flanking  series  being  usually  veiy  amall  and 
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placed  qaite  on  the  side  of  the  bone.  There  is,  howoTer,  as  yet 
no  means  of  distinguishing  the  Tomer  of  Cmlodm»  from  that  of 
Anamceodua;  and  none  of  the  detached  specimens  hitherto  dis- 
covered can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  species  named  firom 
the  evidence  of  lower  jaws. 

In  recording  some  new  examples  of  the  Tomerine  dentition  from 
Cretaceous  rocks,  it  is  therefore  inadvisable  to  attempt  their  specific 
and  generic  determination ;  and  we  merely  give  the  accompanying 
figures  of  four  well-marked  types  (Plate  XYII.  Figs.  2-4,  7) 
without  names.  The  original  of  Fig.  2,  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  obtained  from  the  Greensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  com- 
prises three  series  of  tumid,  faintly  indented  teeth  almost  in  one 
plane,  with  a  very  minute  outer  series  well  on  each  side  of  the 
bone.  The  originals  of  Figs.  3  and  4,  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum, 
are  from  the  Cambridge  Qreensand :  the  first  is  remarkable  for 
the  relatively  great  width  of  the  median  teeth  and  the  convexity 
of  the  dentigerous  face  (best  observed  in  side-view.  Fig.  Sa),  while 
the  second  is  noteworthy  for  the  flatness  of  the  grinding  surface 
formed  by  the  three  principal  series  of  teeth. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the  small  vomerine  dentition 
from  the  Chalk  of  Charing,  Kent,  shown  of  twice  the  natural  size 
in  Fig.  7 — a  form  represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  still 
another  larger  specimen  from  the  Chalk  of  Southeram,  Sussex.  The 
worn  teeth  are  coarsely  punctate,  and  all  seem  to  have  been  obtusely 
conical,  though  sometimes  with  an  apical  indent.  Similar  detached 
teeth  have  already  been  found  in  the  Chalk  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
and  described  under  the  name  of  Pyem>du8  8crobieulatu8  ^ ;  while 
portions  of  the  vomerine  dentition  exactly  similar  to  those  now 
made  known  from  the  English  Chalk  have  been  described  and 
figured  by  Geinitz'  from  the  Turonian  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  true  generic  relationships  of  the  fossils, 
and  they  may  thus  at  present  remain  under  the  provisional  name 
originally  proposed  by  Beuss. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES. 

PLATE  XVI. 

Fio.  1. — Athrodon  intermediut^  sp.  dot.;  loft  splenial  dentition.  Purbeck  Beds; 
Aylesbury.     [British  Museum,  No.  40314.1 

I,  2. — Atkrodon  tenuiSf  sp.  nov. ;  right  splenial,  from  the  oral,  inner  (2a),  and 
inferior  (2^)  aspects.  Lower  Senonian ;  Lonz^  near  Gtimblouz,  Belgium. 
[Koyal  Museum,  Brussels.] 

,,  3. — AthrotUm  eKuttu,  sp.  nov. ;  right  splenial,  from  the  oral,  inner  (8a),  and 
inferior  (3A),  aspects.  Cambridge  Greensand;  Cambridge.  [Wood- 
wardian Museum,  Cambridge.] 

n     4.— -<<^Arorfo«,  sp.;' vomerine  dentition.     Ibid.    [Woodwardian  Museam.] 

,,  6. — Anotnaodu9  superbus,  sp.  nov. ;  left  splenial,  oral  and  inferior  (6a)  aspects. 
Ibid,     [Woodwardian  Museum.] 

,,  6. — Metodon  I)amoni^  A.  S.  Woodward  ;  left  splenial,  inferior  aspect.  Port- 
land Stone;  Weymouth.     [British  Museum,  No.  P.  6166.] 

*  A.  E.  Reuss,  **  Versteinemngen  der  bohmischen  Ereidef ormation  "  (1846),  p. 
10,  pi.  iv.  figs.  16-26.  64. 
«  H.  B.  Geinitz,  Palaeontogr.  vol.  xx.  pt.  i.  (1876),  p.  801,  pi.  Ixr.  fig^  81,  82. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

Fio.  1. — AncmcBcdui  WilUtti^  vp.  nov. ;  anterior  portion  of  Bkoll,  yiewed  from  the 

right  and  left  (la)  Bides,  two-thirds  nat.  size.    Also  the  left  mandibular 

ramus,  inner  aspect  (U),  and  the  dentigerous  face  of  the  vomer  (1^).' 

Lower  Chalk ;  Glvnde,  Sussex,    ar.  articular ;  e,  ethmoid ;  fr,  frontal ; 

md,  left  mandibular  ramus ;  p.op.  pre-operoulum ;  jmm.  pamsphenoid ; 

pt.  pteryeo-palatine  arcade;   pi.  quadrate;   apl.  spleniu;    v.  Tomer. 

[Wifiett  Collection,  Brighton  Museum.] 
,    2. —Pycnodont  Vomerine  Dentition,  oral  aspect.    Qreensand;  Isle  of  Wight, 

t British  Museum,  No.  P.  3768.] 
,  3, 4. — ^cnodont  Vomerine  Detftition,  oral  aspect  and  side-new  (3a).  Cambridge 

Greensand;  Cambridge.     [Woodwiu^oian  Museum.] 
,    5. — Ocelodut  inaquid&ns,  sp.  noT. ;  left  splenial.    Jbid.    [British  Museum, 

No.  36167.J 
,    6. — Ccelodut  JlmbriatiUf  sp.  nov. ;  imperfect  right  splenial  dentition.    Lower 

Chalk;  Hailing,  Kent    [British  Museum,  No.  43090.] 
,    7. — Fyenodut  terobieulattu^  Reuss ;    yomerine    dentition,    twice    nat.   size. 

Chalk ;  Charing,  Kent    [British  Museum,  No.  P.  322.] 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 

Erratum. — On  page  485  the  numbers  of  the  figs,  of  Athrodon 
erassus  and  A.  tenuis  are  transposed ;  for  Fig.  2  read  Fig.  3,  and 
vice-versd, 

III. — On  a  Bed  of  Oolitic  Iron-ore  in  the  Lias  of  Baasay.^ 

By  Ho&ACB  B.  Wood  WARD,  F.6.S. 
[Communicated  by  pemussion  of  the  Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey.] 

niHE  rocks  of  Baasay  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
A.  geologists,  despite  the  fact  that  no  house  of  publio  entertain- 
ment exists  on  the  island.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  Broohel  Castle,  exhibits  a  base  of  Torridon  Sandstone,  above 
which  there  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  completely,  in  two  faulted 
areas,  an  ascending  series  from  the  New  Bed  rocks  to  the  Great 
Oolite  group.  The  Jurassic  strata  are  finely  exhibited  in  the  eastern 
cliffs,  but  westwards  they  are  largely  covered  by  volcanic  rocks, 
and  especially  by  great  sheets  of  Granophyre  which  descend  in  that 
direction  to  the  sea-level.  To  the  south-west  there  is  a  mass  of 
Grabbro ;  in  other  parts  there  are  sills  and  countless  dykes  of  Basalt, 
while  the  summit  of  Dun  Caan  is  formed  of  a  bedded  mass  of  that 
material.  Coverings  of  Peat,  of  Boulder-Clay  and  Gravel,  serve  to 
add  variety  to  the  geology,  and  to  obscure  the  outcrops  of  the 
Jurassic  and  other  rocks. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  is  due  principally  to  the  labours  of 
MaccuUoch  and  Murchison,  followed  by  those  of  Sir  Archibald 
Greikie,  Dr.  Bryce,  Prof.  Tate,  and  Prof.  Judd. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  1857,  constructed  a  geological  map  of  the 
island,  on  the  Admiralty  Chart,  on  the  scale  of  about  2^  inches  to 
a  mile,  but  this  work  has  not  been  published,  except  in  a  very 
reduced  form  on  geological  maps  of  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year,  I  commenced  the  mapping  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Baasay  for  the  Geological  Survey,  on  the  scale  of 

'  Bead  before  Section  C,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham. 
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6  inches  to  a  mile.  In  the  end,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
my  work  in  harmony  with  that  of  previous  observers ;  and  that 
the  main  features  depicted  on  Sir  Archibald's  map  coincided  well 
with  the  stratigraphical  divisions  and  faults  I  had  traced,  while 
working  independently  on  the  far  better  (though  by  no  means  perfect) 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

It  will  be  needless  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  observations  published 
by  others,  as  my  object  is  simply  to  record  the  fact  that  during  the 
course  of  my  work  I  came  across  a  bed  of  oolitic  iron-ore  that  has 
not  been  previously  noticed. 

This  iron-ore  occurs  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Middle  Lias, 
on  top  of  the  calcareous  sandstones  that  yield  AmmoniieM  spinatui, 
Gryphaa  cymbium,  Pecten  aquivalvis,  Rhynehonella  tetrahedra,  Tere- 
bratula  punctata,  and  Walnheimia  eomuta;  and  beneath  the  dark 
shales  of  the  Upper  Lias  that  yield  Ammonites  communis,  A.  serpen- 
tiniiSy  A.  exaratus,  etc. 

The  ironstone  itself  yields  fossils,  but  not  in  abundance,  and  too 
poorly  preserved  for  specific  identification.  They  include  Ammonites, 
Belemnites,  Astarte,  Pecten,  Rhynehonella,  and  pieces  of  fossilized 
wood.  The  iron-ore  is  a  greenish-grey  oolitic  rock,  weathering 
brown  at  the  surface  and  along  the  joints ;  and  it  attains  a  thickness 
of  five  feet.  Occasionally  a  thin  layer  of  oolitic  ironstone  occurs 
above  the  main  mass,  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Lias  shales ;  and 
from  this  horizon  I  have  obtained  Ammonites  annviattis  and  A. 
communis} 

The  position  of  the  Raasay  ore  therefore  corresponds  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone,  although  in  Yorkshire 
the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Lias  contains  a  number  of  iron- 
stone bands.  Mr.  George  Barrow,  to  whom  I  showed  a  specimen  of 
the  Raasay  ore,  remarked  that  it  precisely  agreed  with  Yorkshire 
examples  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  In  composition,  as  well  as 
in  other  characters,  the  Raasay  ore  compares  well  with  that  of 
Cleveland,  for  analyses  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Dick  show  that  they  are 
practically  identical.  The  Raasay  ore  yields  29  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron  in  the  grey  rock  (carbonate),  and  37  percent,  in  the  brown  rock. 
The  iron-ore  may  be  traced  in  several  places  on  and  near  the  foot- 
path that  leads  from  Loch  a  Mhuilinn,  near  Raasay  Manse,  towards 
Dun  Caan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Inverarish  Burn  and  its  tributaries. 
It  occurs  near  Macdonald's  Glen,  and  some  distance  east  of  the 
main  cascade,  where  the  waters  tumble  over  a  mass  of  Granophyre 
that  is  faulted  on  the  west  against  the  Middle  Lias.  It  may  be 
traced  for  a  mile  at  various  points  along  this  eastern  outcrop ;  but 
further  on  towards  Hallaig  the  strata  are  obscured  by  peaty  cover- 
ings and  debris,  due  to  land -slipping.  Again,  the  iron-ore  may  he 
found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  Beinn  na  Leac,  where  the  beds 
are  much  slipped,  so  that  the  true  outcrop  is  almost  wholly  obscured. 
Nowhere  along  the  grand  cliffs  below  Dun  Caan  and  onwards  to 
Screapadal  could  I  find  any  evidence  of  the  iron-ore,  nor  was  there 

1  The  species  of  fossils  collected  by  me  were  named  by  Messrs.  G.  Sharman  and 
K  T.  Newton. 
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any  clear  junction  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  that  waa 
accessible.  These  cliffs  rise  in  places,  with  an  almost  vertical  face, 
to  800  or  900  feet ;  and  if  we  include  the  higher  steep  slopes  and 
the  rough  crag  of  Dun  Caan,  we  have  the  somewhat  dizzy  height 
of  1455  feet.  Hence  the  inaccessibility  of  the  rocks  in  some  places, 
and  the  landslips  and  tumbled  blocks  in  others,  render  it  impossible 
to  follow  everywhere  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Upper  Lias.  On 
this  account  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  the  presence  of  the 
band  of  iron-ore  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  observers,  who 
naturally  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  coast-sections  and  to 
the  strata  displayed  on  the  fore-shores.  It  was  only  by  examining 
all  exposures  of  the  strata  in  banks  and  braes,  and  along  the  beds  of 
bums,  that  I  found  the  iron-ore  in  sitUf  and  ascertained  its  persistence 
on  the  same  horizon  where  the  strata  are  exposed. 

Dr.  Bryce  noticed  the  occurrence  of  "  slightly  ferruginous  bands  " 
in  the  Middle  Lias,  near  Portree,  in  Skye  ;  and  he  observed  also,  in 
the  Upper  Lias,  a  band  of  **  nodular  blue  limestone,  showing  oolitio 
structure."  These  facts  I  can  confirm  from  a  general  examination 
of  the  cliffs  north  and  south  of  the  entrance  to  Portree  harbour;  but 
I  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  a  band  of  iron -ore  equivalent  to  that 
of  Raasay.  The  facts  now  brought  forward,  however,  serve  to 
strengthen  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bryce  in  reference  to  the  Jurassic 
strata  of  Skye  and  Raasay,  for  he  says :  **  The  lithological  characters 
of  the  beds  have  a  remarkable  similarity  throughout,  and  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  structure  of  the  beds  on  the  Yorkshire  coast''  * 
I  may  add  that  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  general  similarity 
between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Lias  and  underlying  Red  rocks  in  Raasay,  and  those  familiar  to  me 
in  the  West  of  England;  and  among  the  fossiliferous  rocks  this 
similarity  in  lithology  is  accompanied  by  many  identical  organio 
remains.  The  Oolitic  Series  approximates  more  closely  to  the  York- 
shire type. 

IV. — Thb  Recent  Gbologioal  History  op  the  Arctic  Lands. 
By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

SINCE  writing  my  previous  paper  on  the  question  of  whether, 
during  the  so-called  Glacial  period,  the  Arctic  lands  had  a 
milder  and  not  a  more  severe  climate,  I  have  met  with  some  evidence 
on  the  subject  so  important  and  suggestive  that  I  feel  sure  it  will 
be  welcome  to  some  of  your  readers,  especially  as  it  involves  a 
considerable  departure  from  conventional  views.  In  1861  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  wrote  his  famous  paper  on  the  distribution  of  Arctic 
plants,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  flora  of  Greenland  is  dis< 
tinctly  of  European  type ;  that  Greenland  is  a  sub-region,  in  fact, 
of  the  Scandinavian  Botanical  province.  To  state  his  own  con- 
clusion in  his  own  words,  "  the  flora  of  Greenland  is  almost 
exclusively  Lapponian,  having  an  extremely  light  admixture  of 
American  or  Asiatic  types."  This  view  had  already  been  maintained 
by  Charles  Martins  in  1839,  although  he  had  not  the  same  materials 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Yol.  xxix.  p.  338, 
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to  work  upon.  Speaking  of  the  plants  of  Shetland,  the  Faroes,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  he  says:  ''La  migration  earop^enne  eet  ^videm- 
ment  pr6dominante."  Hooker's  view  was  sapported  by  Blytt,  who, 
writing  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  1887,  says :  "Even  the  Oreen- 
land  flora  consists  principally  of  Scandinavian  plants."  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  further  concluded  ''  that  the  existing  Scandinavian  flora  is 
of  great  antiquity ;  that  previous  to  the  Glacial  epoch  it  was  more 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  Polar  SEone  than  it  is  now;  that 
during  the  advent  of  the  Glacial  period  the  Scandinavian  vegetation 
was  driven  southwards  in  every  longitude,  and  even  across  the 
tropics  into  the  south  temperate  zone ;  and  that,  on  the  sncceeding 
warmth  of  the  present  epoch,  those  species  that  survived  both, 
ascended  the  mountains  of  the  warmer  zones,  and  also  returned 
northwards,  accompanied  by  aborigines  of  the  countries  they  had 
invaded  during  their  southern  migration."  He  further  says :  "  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  Polar  area  was  once  occupied  by  the  Scandinavian 
flora,  and  that  the  cold  of  the  Glacial  epoch  did  drive  this  vegetation 
southwards,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greenland  individuals,  from  being 
confined  to  a  peninsula,  would  be  exposed  to  very  different  con- 
ditions to  those  of  the  great  continents.  In  Greenland  many  species 
would,  as  it  were,  be  driven  into  the  sea — that  is,  exterminated; 
and  the  survivors  would  be  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  and  not  being  there  brought  into  competition  with  other 
types,  there  could  be  no  struggle  for  life  among  their  progeny, 
and  consequently  no  selection  of  better  adapted  varieties.  On  the 
return  of  heat  these  survivors  would  simply  travel  northwards, 
unaccompanied  by  the  plants  of  any  other  country." 

The  general  conclusion  of  Hooker  and  others  about  the  affinities 
of  the  Greenland  flora,  and  the  widespread  induction  based  upon  it, 
have  been  recently  sharply  contested  by  two  Scandinavian  botanists. 
In  1880  Job.  Lange,  in  his  ''Conspectus  Florae  Gronlandicae," 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of  386  species  of  Greenland  plants 
15  are  endemic,  40  belong  to  the  Western  or  American,  and  44  to 
the  Eastern  or  European  district ;  that  is  to  say,  are  otherwise  only 
found  in  those  districts ;  or,  interpreting  the  facts  most  favourably  to 
the  Eastern  side,  there  would  be  36  Western  as  against  42  Eastern — 
a  majority  of  six  only  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Some  yefiu-s  later  Warming  subjected  the  botany  of  Greenland  to 
a  minute  analysis  and  came  virtually  to  the  same  opinion  as  Lange. 
He  divides  Greenland  into  two  botanical  provinces — a  birch  region 
(R.  sub-Alpina)  and  an  Alpine  region  (R.  Alpina).  The  former 
is  limited  to  the  extreme  south  of  Greenland,  and  is  bounded  by 
a  line  from  Cape  Farewell,  60°  North  lat.  on  the  East  coast,  to 
about  62°  on  the  west,  and  contains  about  60  species  of  plants 
not  otherwise  found  in  Greenland.  The  other  region  includes  all 
the  rest  of  the  country.  His  conclusion  is,  that  while  the  former 
small  district  contains  a  considerable  number  of  specially  European 
types,  the  latter,  viz.  Greenland  proper,  contains  hardly  any  ;  but 
does  contain  a  number  of  American  ones.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
2>lantS;  however,  of  Greenland  belong  neither  to  Europe  especially 
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nor  to  America,  bat  are  distinctly  Gircumpolar.  Its  15  endenaio 
plants  consist  of  six  species  of  Garex,  tliree  of  Fotentilla,  Epilobinm 
ambiguum,  Arabia  Breuieliif  Campanula  grdnlandica,  Calamagrostis 
hyperborea,  Olyeeria  Langeana,  Foa  JUipes. 

Of  the  specially  Earopean  plants,  most  of  which  are  only  found 
in  the  extreme  sooth  of  the  island.  Warming  considers  that  a  large 
proportion  have  found  their  way  there  since  Glacial  times  either  by 
ocean  currents,  by  being  carried  by  birds,  and  in  other  ways.  It  would 
seem  most  certain,  in  view  of  his  very  careful  analysis  of  the  problem, 
that  Hooker's  original  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained  and  that 
Greenland  cannot  be  treated  as  a  section  of  the  Scandinavian  botanical 
province.  Nor  can  we  fairly  treat  it  as  a  section  of  the  North 
American  botanical  province  either.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  plain 
that  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  what  ought  to  be  discriminated  as 
a  Pan- Arctic  or  Gircumpolar  botanical  region. 

This  raises  some  very  important  questions  and  notably  those  con- 
nected with  the  Ice-age.  The  notion  that  the  flora  of  Greenland 
was  virtually  exterminated  by  the  Ice-age  and  has  found  its  way 
thither  again  since  that  period  must  go  to  the  wall,  as  Warming 
emphatically  urges,  and  we  cannot  avoid  his  conclusion,  that  the 
present  flora  of  Greenland  outlived  the  so-called  Glacial  age  there. 
Warming  says  further  that  Greenland  during  the  Ice-age  clearly  had 
ice- free  land.  The  many  Danish  geological  and  geographical  expedi- 
tions which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  visited  the  country  have 
mapped  it  and  described  its  geology  and  botany,  and  have  made  it 
plain  that  in  S.  Greenland,  above  the  height  of  two  to  three  thousand 
metres  there  is  no  mountain  top  showing  any  signs  of  former  ice 
action.  This  would  include  several  isolated  mountains  along  the 
west  coast,  as  far  north  as  70^  of  N.  Latitude  and  a  large  part  of  the 
uplands  of  S.  Greenland.  Warming  emphatically  says  there  is  no 
trace  here  of  a  general  ice-covering,  but  only  of  local  glaciers ;  it  is 
here,  he  urges,  that  the  plants  we  are  discussing  continued  to  live. 
Another  similar  vantage  for  them  was  in  N.E.  Greenland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Franz  Josephs  Fiord,  where  also  there  is  evidence, 
that  the  land  was  not  mantled  with  ice.  Similar  conditions  also 
probably  prevailed  in  Grinnell  land,  where  Greeley,  and  about 
Discovery  Bay  in  82°  44'  North  lat.,  where  Nares  found  a  com- 
paratively rich  vegetation  with  several  very  local  species. 

Warming  further  urges  that  the  survival  of  the  present  fauna  of 
Greenland  from  pre-Glacial  times  is  also  attested  by  the  rarer  plants. 
Putting  aside  South  Greenland,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the 
plants  may  have  been  imported   in  post-Glacial  times,   the  second 
German  Polar  Expedition  found  a  number  of  plants  in  north-east 
Greenland  such  as  Polemonium   humile,    Arahis    petraa,    Saxi/raga 
Hircidu8  and  hieraciifoHa,  Draba  aliaica,  Ranunculns  glacialis,  etc., 
which  are  either  not  found  elsewhere  or  in  very  few  places.     **  It 
seems  to  me  probable,"  says  Warming,  **  that  most  of  these,  probably 
all,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  Autochthones."     In  north-west 
Greenland  we  find  such  rarities  as  Pleuropogon  Sabinei  and  Hesperis 
FaUa»%it  which  also  probably  outlived  the  ice  period.     Andro«ac« 
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ieptentrtonalia,  which  the  Naret*  Expedition  found  in  Orinnell  land, 
is  there  removed  by  a  long  distance  from  where  it  oftberwiae  oocora 
On  tlie  weat  coast  are  other  rare  plants,  as  Bamumcmlm»  glaeiatU  aoath 
of  Upernivik ;  Entrema  Edwardsii  in  latitude  70°  47' ;  Taraxacmm 
phywMto€arpum  in  70^-74'  North  latitude ;  Uiriemiaria  wuuor  from 
^^'"IV-^d',  elsewhere  it  occurs  in  the  Urals  and  the  Altai 
Scirpus  parvulus,  found  in  two  places  between  68^  and  69^  North  lat, 
also  European;  Ceraatium  arrente  ftiund  once  in  67^  5'  North  lat; 
Carex  helrola,  also  found  in  67^,  and  also  European ;  Liiuuea  borealiif 
found  in  1883,  near  Ivigtut  in  ei""  KT  and  in  1884  about  67^.  Arctoi* 
taphylo8  alpiua,  sparingly  between  70^  and  65^ ;  A.  mra  mrm  only  in 
one  place,  about  G7'  North  lat  near  Holstensborg;  Sitgmbrium  huwule, 
found  in  1884  in  the  upper  part  of  *'Sondre  Stromfjorde,"  in 
6G^  3(y  North  lat.  Then  among  plants  only  found  otherwise  in 
America  and  West  Siberia :  Gentiana  ienella,  found  in  1889 ;  Vahlodea 
atropurpurea,  Andromeda  pofifolia,  Ruhu8  ehamamorms,  only  found  in 
Godhavn  in  64^  1(X  North  lat.  and  several  others.  "  The  distribution 
of  these  plants/'  says  Warming,  *'  seems  to  me  to  point  to  their  being 
relics  of  the  old  flora  which  have  survived  in  favourable  localities." 
He  further  argues  that  while  some  plants  have  managed  to  survive, 
others  have  succumbed,  and  notably  such  widespread  genera  as 
Chrysospleniutn  and  Caltha,  and  also  the  various  genera  of  Oxgiropii, 
Astragalus,  Phaca,  etc.,  which  are  so  widely  spread  in  Alpine 
districts,  and  also  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  are  not  found  in 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  notable  absentees  from  Greenland 
is  the  Salix  polar  is,  which  occurs  in  Spitzbergen,  Scandinavia,  North 
Kussia,  Sil>eria,  and  North  America  as  far  as  Davis  Straits. 

These  conclusions  in  regard  to  Greenland  may  be  paralleled  by 
those  of  Nathorst,  in  regard  to  Spitzbergen.  He  also  concludes 
that  the  flora  of  that  island,  instead  of  being  an  importation  since 
Glacial  times,  is  really  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  what  was  onoe  a  much 
richer  flora,  an<l  which  has  been  able  to  survive  the  drastic  conditions 
which  now  prevail  there. 

Warming  argues  that  the  specially  European  plants  found  in 
South  Greenland  are  probably  colonists  from  Iceland.  In  r^ard 
to  Iceland  itself  it  s<  ems  impossible  to  believe  that  its  comparatively 
rich  flora  is  the  result  of  sporadic  colonization.  Long  ago  Pennant 
wrote,  in  his  ingenuous  way,  that  "there  are  found  in  Iceland  309 
perfect  and  233  cryptogamous  plants,  while  on  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  which  is  totally  and  aboriginally  volcanic,  a  flora  of 
not  more  than  seven  plants  is  to  be  set-n."  This  means  that  either 
Iceland  has  been  connected  with  Europe  by  a  land-bridge  since 
Glacial  times,  or  that  its  flora  survived  the  Glacial  age,  which  is 
much  more  probable. 

Quite  recently  an  examination  of  the  flora  which  has  appeared  on 
the  uncovereil  moraine  of  the  great  glacier  in  Alaska  seems  to  point 
to  the  same  lesson,  while  the  instances  of  trees  with  their  roots 
attached,  which  were  found  by  Maclure  and  other  Arctic  navigators 
in  the  Arctic  Archipelago  of  North  America,  seem  to  point  also  in 
l^jho  MUDO  direction.     They  all  apparently  converge  upon  one  con- 
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elusion,  namely,  that  if  there  has  ever  been  a  so-called  Glacial 
period  in  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  now.  That  the  present  period  is 
the  one  period  in  their  history  when  the  reign  of  ice  and  snow  has 
been  dominant,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  their  climate  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  severe  in  historic  times,  and  that  in 
the  Pleistocene  age,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  the  climate  of  the 
Polar  area  was  more  and  not  less  temperate  than  now.  AH  this  is 
completely  at  one  with  the  more  recent  speculations  of  the  zoologist, 
who  sees  in  the  Polar  area  the  centre  and  focus  of  a  geographical 
region,  in  which  the  animal  forms  are  alike  in  all  meridians,  namely, 
the  so-called  circumpolar  area,  and  who  further  argues  that  the  two 
provinces  which  are  known  as  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  differentiated  from  each  other,  have  become  so  very  recently, 
and  that  in  all  probability  they  constituted  in  Pleistocene  times 
one  continuous  and  homogeneous  district  with  the  Arctic  lands,  a 
province  marked  by  a  similar  fauna  and  flora.  This  again  is  con- 
firmed by  such  facts  as  the  occurrence  of  the  great  sea-cows  which 
Steller  discovered  in  Behring's  Island,  in  a  latitude  far  away  from  all 
their  relatives  and  congeners.  They  are  essentially  animals  which 
thrive  under  temperate  or  sub-tropical  conditions,  and  this  colony, 
so  lately  occurring  in  the  North '  Pacific,  seems  to  point  very  clearly 
to  the  climate  of  that  region  having  been  recently  milder.  The 
same  conclusion  as  I  have  previously  argued  seems  to  follow,  if 
we  are  to  find  any  rational  explanation  of  the  problem  of  the 
northern  migratory  birds — birds  which  pass  their  summer  in  the 
Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  lands  and  are  scattered  far  and  wide  during 
the  winter.  Their  types  are  so  essentially  northern  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  at  no  remote  time  they  were  living  all  the  year 
round  in  their  present  breeding  quarters  in  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  no  less  than  in  Northern  Siberia.  The  cold  which  has 
deprived  these  birds  of  any  suitable  food  and  resting-place  in  the 
winter  is  the  cold  now  prevailing,  and  not  a  much  more  severe  cold 
dating  from  the  Pleistocene  age;  and  in  explaining  the  difficulties 
and  paradoxes  of  the  distribution  of  animal  life  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable  life,  invoke  not 
a  portentous  period  of  ice  in  the  last  age  of  the  world,  but 
an  increasing  cold  from  the  time  of  the  Mammoth  onwards  and 
culminating  in  our  own  day.  If  this  be  so  we  may  well  advance 
another  step  and  enquire  what  was  the  cause  which  has  chiefly 
operated  to  bring  about  this  result.  Since  it  is  one  which  is  most 
potent  at  this  moment,  and  which  has  been  growing  in  intensity  in 
historic  times,  it  ought  to  be  explained  without  appealing  to  trans- 
cendental causes,  which  are  so  easy  to  invoke,  however  hard  they 
may  be  to  justify,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  long-departed  past. 

In  regard  to  Siberia,  I  have  in  previous  papers  endeavoured  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  problem  as  partially  explained  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  of  the  Himalayas  and  Altai,  as 
Humboldt  long  ago  argued,  and  partly  by  the  stoppage  of  Behring 
Straits,  which  prevented  the  Polar  current  from  reducing  the 
temperature  of  Kamschatka  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
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In  regard  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  and  the  Arctio 
Archipelago  of  America,  etc.,  it  seems  impossible  to  disconnect  the 
increasing  severity  of  their  climate  with  the  contemporary  and 
correlative  gradual  elevation  of  these  northern  lands  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  fact  is  familiar  enough  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  and 
I  myself  in  almost  the  first  scientific  paper  I  ever  wrote,  and  pab- 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (since 
reprinted  in  the  Arctic  Manual),  adduced  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on 
the  subject  to  show  that  the  area  of  current  elevation  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  is  continuous.  Wherever  the  coasts  of  the  northern 
lands  have  been  examined  (except  only  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  where  the  reverse  seems  to  prevail)  there  is  evidence  of 
stranded  Whaled,  drift  timber,  and  of  raised  beaches,  showing  the 
very  recent  and  continuing  rise  of  the  land. 

This  rise  was  necessarily  concurrent  with  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  climate,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  above  the 
snow  line,  the  growth  of  glaciers  and  the  dispersal  of  icebergs,  and 
apart  from  the  direct  evidence  already  adduced  it  would  have  been 
possible  and  necessary  to  postulate  such  a  change  of  climate,  as  a 
deduction  from  the  fact  of  this  recent  elevation  of  the  land  alone. 
Here  then  we  have  a  potent  and  efficient  cause  which  is  known  to 
have  been  in  active  operation,  and  to  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
attribute  the  climatic  changes  above  described.  To  shortly  state  the 
general  conclusions  which  I  would  press  : — 

I.  During  the  Pleistocene  period  the  Arctic  lands,  instead  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  a  glacial  climate,  were  under  comparatively 
mild  conditions,  and  were  the  home  of  a  widely  spread  and  homo- 
geneous fauna  and  flora  constituting,  perhaps,  the  best  defined  life- 
province  in  the  world. 

II.  Since  Pleistocene  times  the  climate  of  these  Arctic  lands  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  severe,  resulting  in  the  extinction  of 
a  portion  of  their  vegetable  and  animal  inhabitants. 

III.  While  one  portion  of  this  Pan-Arctic  fauna  and  flora  still 
remains  largely  homogeneous,  another  portion  has  become  differen- 
tiated by  evolution  in  Northern  America  and  Northern  Europasia, 
into  the  Nearctio  and  Palaearctic  regions  respectively. 

IV.  The  true  and  the  only  Glacial  climate  which  we  know*  to 
liave  prevailed  in  the  Arctic  lands  was  not  during  the  so-called 
Glacial  age  of  geologists,  that  is  during  the  Pleistocene  period,  but 
is  that  which  is  now  current,  and  which  is  the  product  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  of  changes  of  level  in  the  earth's  crust  which  have 
occurred  since  Pleistocene  times. 

These  conclusions,  if  sustained,  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem  of  finding  a  rational  explanation  of  the  Glacial  phenomena 
of  the  temperate  zones,  and  notably  of  North-eastern  America  and 
North-western  Europe.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  discuss  this 
on  another  occasion. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Howell  for  his  very  interesting  letter,  in 
which  he  supports  my  contention  that  there  are  no  traces  of  former 
ioe-aheets  in  Iceland  and  only  of  local  glaciers. 
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y. — The  Okologioal  Dbyklopmbnt,   Dbsoent  and  Distbibutiok 

OF  THB  Mammalia. 

By  Prof.  EjuiL  A.  ton  Zittel,  Ph.D.,  For.  Memb.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond. ; 
Professor  of  Palasontology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Munich. 

{Concluded  from  page  468.) 

Plioobnb. 

THE  Pliooene  mammalian  land  fauna  lived  at  a  period  when 
Europe  had  already  obtained  the  main  features  of  its  present 
configuration.  Italy,  to  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was 
still  partly  overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
South  of  England,  the  North  Sea  extended  further  over  the  land 
than  to-day  and  left  behind  the  deposits  known  as  the  Crag.  Over 
the  extended  mainland  of  Central  Europe,  the  conditions  for  the 
preservation  of  mammals  were,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  more 
extended  fresh-water  lakes,  extremely  unfavourable.  Only  the 
volcanic  tuffs  in  Auvergne,  the  fissures  filled  with  Bohnerz  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  valley,  and  the  scattered  fresh- water  deposits  of  the 
Rhone  valley,  Roussillon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier, 
contain  remains  of  the  Pliocene  land  fauna,  which  are  handed  down 
in  greater  perfection  in  the  swampy,  and  in  part  coal-bearing, 
sediments  of  the  Arno  valley  and  in  the  partly  marine  formations  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Romagna. 
These  consist  of  the  following  genera^ : — 


Inskctivora. 
Sorex, 

Carnfvora. 

(Fissipedia.) 
*CaHis, 
'\  Hyanarctos, 
*Uniu. 

Putorius, 

Lutra, 

Vwerra, 

Hysena. 

Maehairodns. 

Peiii. 

Primates. 
*8emnopitheeiu. 
^\  Doluhopithecus. 
^MacacuSn 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  ancient  genera  Magtodon  and 
Tapims  become  extinct  in  Europe,  whilst  in  North  America  and  in 
the  East  Indies  they  continue  into  the  Pleistocene.  Amongst  the 
new  genera  which  spring  up,  some  (t^quttSf  Hippopotamus^  Bob,  Lep" 

'  The  ^nera  marked  with  *  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pliooena;    those 
BtriMd  with  t  become  extinct. 


Perissodactyla. 

*Leptohos. 

Tapims. 

Bubalus, 

Bhinocerof. 

{A/€laJus,) 

Proboscidia. 

{Calodonta,) 

tMastodon. 

*Eqaa8. 

*£lephaf. 

AHtpparion  (rare). 

RODENTIA. 

Artiodactyla. 

A  rctomys. 

Bui. 

fsteneoflher. 

*Hippopotamiu. 

*Castor. 

*C«rviis  (EiapAus). 

*  Trogontherium, 

*(PolyclEdai.) 

Cricetus, 

♦(Axil.) 

*+  Trilophiomys, 

*(Capreoliu.) 

*Arvicola. 

*Alees. 

*Miu. 

*Dama, 

Hyftrix. 

•Cervnlui. 

*^  Ruscinomys, 

tPalsBoryx. 

'^PelUgrinia. 

Oasella. 

*Lepus, 

Wragelaphus, 
Anmope. 

*Myolagus, 
*Lagomys, 

*Bos. 
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iohos,  BuhaluM,  Elephaa,  Ur$u§,  Cain$)   appear  to  liare  wandered 
from  out  of  Asia,  and  these,  together  with  the  nomeroos  forms  of 
Deer,  which  were  already  split  op  into  Beverid  anb-gpenera,  chiefly 
oon tribute  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Pliocene  fauna.     In  spite 
of  their  modem   habitus,   the    Pliocene  forms  are  linked  nnoon- 
ditionally  to  the  older  forerunners  of  the  Miocene  period,  and  of  not 
a  single  order  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  thread  of  continuity  between 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  has  been  completely  brokou     Bat  in  a  far 
hifi^her  measure  than  previously  the  dawn  of  the  preaent  time  is 
reflected  in  the  forms  of  the  Pliocene  Mammalia.    With  the  exceptioa 
of  some  mostly  imperfectly  known  repreaentatives  of  the  microfauna, 
the  only  Pliocene  genera  which  are  wanting  in  the  preaent  period 
are  Ilipparian,  Mastodon,  HyauaretoB,  MachairoduM,  Leptobo$,  and 
DoUchopitheeua,     A  much  greater  number  of  genera  have  indeed 
forsaken  their  European  dwelling-places  and  withdrawn  into  warmer 
r^ons.     Tropical  Africa  and  India  are  the  places  of  refuge  in  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pliocene  genera  were  presenred,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  more  or  less  transformed.     No  single  Pliocene 
species  has  maintained  itself  unchanged  to  the  present     That  the 
Pliocene  fauna  of  India  agreed  in  character  with  that  of  Europe  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Sivalik  beds  and  the  newer 
deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kistna,  Narbada,  Jumna,  Godavari, 
and  Pemganga,  contain  not  only  the  same  genera,  but  partly  even 
identical,  or  nearly  identical,  species. 

The  Cetacea,  Pinnipedia  and  Sirenia,  which  are  present  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Crag  deposits  of  Antwerp,  Holland,  and  Suffolk, 
and  in  the  Marine  sub-Apennine  beds  of  Italy,  occupy  a  similar 
intermediate  position  between  the  Miocene  and  the  Present  to  that 
of  the  land  fauna.     They  contain  the  following  genera  : — 


Cetacea. 
SqualodoiL 
Eurhinodelphif. 
Priscodelphinus. 
Delphiniu. 
Bteno. 
Tuniops. 
Orca. 

Olobioephaloi. 
fhysfier, 
Physttirula, 
Homoceius, 
Physodon. 
Scaldicehis, 
Hoploeetus. 
?  Priscophyseter, 
?  Physotkerium, 


Hyperbodon. 

Choneiiphiiis. 

Placoziphius. 

Dioplodon. 

Berardiopsis, 

Plefiocetns. 

Heterocetus, 

Amphicetus, 

Herp€tocelus. 

Jdiocelus. 

A/esocfttts. 

hocetus. 

BalsBnoptera. 

Megaptera, 

Balaena. 

Palaocetus, 


Sirenia. 

reltinotheriom. 

Halitherium, 

Pinnipedia. 

Pristiphoca, 

Palaophoca, 

Maotarta. 

CaUophoca, 

Ptatyphoca, 

Phocandla, 

Gryphoca, 

Trichechus, 

A  lac  hiker  turn. 


In  North  America  the  so-called  Loup  Fork  or  Fliohippus  beds  of 
Niobrara,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  are  usually  reckoned  to  the  Pliocene,  and  they 
are  especially  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  Mastodon,  Aphelops, 
Jlipparion,  Fliohippus,  Protohippus,  Merychyus,  Meryeocharus,  Camels, 
llodeots,  and  Carnivora.    The  absence  of  Elephu^  horned  Baminanta^ 
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\id(By  Deer,  Bears,   and   Apea, 
ae  than  a  Pliocene  stamp,  and 
)laoe8  these  beds  in  the  Upper 
ing  genera : — 


gives  to  this  fanna  rather  a 

justifies  the  opinion  of  Cope, 

Miooene.     They  contain  the 


ODACTYLA. 

Camelus. 

?  Gfomys, 

ion  (E.) 

Pliauchenia, 

?  Thomomys, 

ippui. 

Cosoryx. 

Lppns. 

Carnivora. 

ipns. 

PROBOSCIDIA. 

(Fissipedia. ) 

(EO 

Maftodon  (E.) 

Ailurodon, 

vus. 

Cants  (E.) 

p«. 

RODENTIA. 

Leptarctos, 

Eneaitor. 

Stenogale, 

DACTYLA. 

Mylagaulus. 

Mustela  (E.) 

lyns. 

Hofperomys. 

Brachypsaiis, 

MbcBrni. 

Palaolagni. 

Lutra  (E.) 

ibis. 

PuHoiax, 

Pseudalurus, 

lelns. 

)  Loup  Fork  beds  share  with  Europe  the  genera  Equm^  Slp' 
i.  Mastodon,  Canii,  MusUlay  and  Lutra,  and  with  South  Asia, 
On  the  whole,  this  fauna  is  somewhat  further  removed 


U8. 


that  of  the  Old  World ;  the  specialization  of  peculiar  North 
lean  forms,  already  indicated  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Miocene, 
ade  visible  progress.  The  bond  between  the  two  provinces  of 
orthern  hemisphere  has  become  looser. 

South  America  the  Araucanian  Formation  of  Ameghino  may 
pond  with  the  Older  European  Pliocene.     At  Monte  Hermoso, 
3ahia  Blanca,  it  has  yielded  about  sixty  species  of  Mammalia, 
are  divided  amongst  the  following  genera: — 


UPIALIA. 

Perissodactyla. 

*  lypoiherhim. 

phis. 

•71//<>«/(N.) 
{Ant€Uidon.') 

*Pachyrucos, 

TATA. 

*Hippidium  (N.) 

RODENTIA. 

grada. 

Vaeraachenia. 

*  Myofotamus, 

•  Tribodon, 

Ion. 

*£pitlieriam. 

theriam. 

•Enmysopf. 

lOtherium. 

Artiodactyla. 

*DicflBlophomB. 

olestodon. 

*AnchenU  (N.) 

*  Phthoramys, 

mus. 

* Eoatichenia  (N.) 

*  Platamvs. 

*Paraceros  (N.) 

*Pithanotomys. 

TODONTIA, 

LagostomoB. 

Tdon. 

Proboscidia. 

Mei^amvs. 

•phorns. 

«Xaitodon  (N.) 

•Orthomyctera. 

phoruf. 

*  Microcavia, 

hthus. 

TOXODONTIA. 

*Pal»oeavia. 

mrus. 

Toxodon, 

*  Diocartherittm . 

aplits. 

♦  Trachytharus, 

*  PA  ugatk^rium , 

*  Trigodon, 

*  Hydrocharus, 

PODA. 

Xotodon, 

Caviodon, 

lydotheriom. 

>«j. 

Typotheria. 

Carnivora. 

Sotherium, 

Protypotherium, 

^Canis  (N.) 

t>hr actus. 

us. 


\  Autochthonous  Marsupials,  Edentates,  Perissodactyla,  Toxo- 
Typotheria,  and  Hodents  contain  genera,  in  part  handed  over 


'■  ^ 
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ZT  -i^  c^^^r  fstTJiTA-  in  part  new  (tbote  maiked  with  •),  bat  tlieie 
T^  rrv«exiT,  nlmoM  m*i:h  'i;t  exception,  only  advanced  stages  of  differen- 
T:.^ri.'>D  of  oMer  tv]ies.  But,  in  this  fauna  of  the  Sonthem  world,  one 
ji^'f  now.  r>r  tl.e  £T>t  time,  a  number  of  entirely  foreign  intruders 
i:'.:ermin£lel.  whu-h  ttetrev  a  different  descent  The  genera  Taptrvf, 
i/iM-i'TiNM.  Anc'^ifHtj.  K<\jHrhmia,  ParaeeroB^  Mastodon,  and  Canii 
1.  i\e  ^vrtAiiKV  n.>:  >]iniiii;  fn-^m  the  soil  of  South  America,  but  have 
r.r.;:r:»;e^l  in.»:n  tiir  N'nb.  wbere  tbej  already  existed,  either  as 
i '.:  v:i«\^rv  \\i^  !ciii)e  ;rfnrrA  or  as  nearly  related  representative  forms, 
^!i  :he  lJ^^'^y  Fork  U.-K  Ihis  in^-a^ion  of  strangers  from  the  North 
*■[:  \^»  tKai  tlif  Tw..  Imlves  <"»f  tbe  Western  continent  first  grew  to- 
p''t.er  in  iht*  r.i»vvne  jvri-vi  and  that  probably  at  that  time  a 
Kn:- bridge,  bntjilrr  fwii  tlian  the  prvsent  Isthmus  of  Panama,  joined 
i,»;ri^ilier  Nonb  htjiI  S.Miih  Aiuerica  and  the  West  Indies. 

Hut  not  only  i:i.l  the  Nv^rth  American  types  make  use  of  the 
r^^wly  opene-.l  w;iy  tv»  wilen  the  area  of  their  distribution,  but  also 
i!.e  forms  in'Hir?:.ous  to  the  South  began  to  migrate  to  the  North, 
a*  \  thus  l«n.Mij;l.t  tK«nt  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
I  vt^rlAipiniT  of  •v.ifrivnt  fnunas  which  ge«ilogy  has  to  record.  In 
N  rh  Amt^rii^  tV.e  so-^^lle^l  E./HMs-betis  in  the  West  and  South-West 
••*  :he  TniTt-^l  Si.-itrs  Ort-c-  n.  Califoniia.  Idaho.  Arizona.  New  Mexico, 
Wvomi:!*:.  Ka!is,-is.  an  1  Texas^.  in  Mexic»>  and  Central  America,  and 
i;  ;  o»:::emp^ninf^!is  .Wc  .;»/oHyx-lHHls  in  the  Elast  (Kentucky,  Penn- 
M  Ivar.-A.  i^liio,  i\^i\^lin.^.  Virginia,  Florida),  and  in  the  West  Indies 
,  I'nKi  ,  repress  n;  « iTht»r  the  last  phase  of  the  Tertiary  period,  or  the 
K  pnninj^  k^(  thr*  riristivene  Diluvial  perio*!.  A  peculiar  composite 
'.\  :na  of  U>:h  N.'itlirrn  and  S^Mithem  descent  peopled  at  that  time 
Norih  Anierioa,  an«l  left  its  remains  in  the  deposits  just  mentioned. 

To  ihe  Nortliein  lyjvs  !»el.»ng  the  genera  Equns,  Ilipparion,  Tnpirvi; 
7V.^'^^/r^«.  Piat..'jonuit:  Atif^henia,  EfchatiMg,  Holomeniscus,  Curiacus, 
lfrni,*,Alrff.  Hk-*:  Mustotion.  £trphti$:  Cngtor,  Erethizon,  Ca$ioroide$, 
>'.'i*i*rfw,  Arctomt,*,  t/.ii*ii/iis.  Arricoln^  ThomomySt  GeomySy  Neotoma, 
l.ujomjf,  I^ptif,  >Vn/o;»,«  :  ProcyoH,  Arctodtts,  PutoriuB,  Jlust^la,  Lntra, 
J/'thiti^.  fiinif,  Vroryou.  I\ichycyon.  Chryttocyon,  Arctoi  her  turn,  Felit, 
J/iicAiiiVof/H^ ;  whilst  to  the  Snith  American  ty|>e8  belong  J/i»j/a/owyx, 
Mylodou,  iilyptodon,  ChlamydotheriMm,  HydrochoerMj  Amhlyrhiza  and 
7  oxodon. 

Pampas  Formation. 

Tho  do]>osition  of  the  Ftfuus'  and  J/ej/a/onyx-beds  in  North  America 
nviy  coincide  with  tlie  formation  of  the  loamy  deposits,  resembling 
tlie  widely-distrihuttMl  Ijoo8s,  of  the  so-called  **  Pampas  Formation  " 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Also  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  Chili  ciuitain  mammalian  remains  which  partly  repeat 
tliose  in  the  E^pi m-lxHU  of  Central  America,  and  partly  those  in 
the  Pam|)as  mud.  In  its  wealth  of  forms  the  fauna  of  the  Pampas 
formation  exceeds  that  now  existing  in  South  America.  It  contains, 
to  Ameghino,  235  species  and  93  genera.  Even  if  a  part 
■  indicated  in  his  lists  will  not  stand  a  more  critical 
will  yet  remain  so  large  a  residue  of  good  genera  and 
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species  that,  on  the  whole,  only  the  fauna  of  the  Phosphorites 
and  the  Bohnerze  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Santa-Cruz  formation  in 
Patagonia,  and  the  fauna  of  the  Sivalik  Hills  oan  oouie  into  com- 
parison with  it  Among  the  specifically  South  American  orders, 
the  Edentates  reach,  in  the  numerous  kinds  of  the  Gravigrada,  Glypto- 
dontia,  and  Dasypoda,  notable  dimensions,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
Toxodonts,  Typotheria  and  the  Macrauchenidsa  surpass  most  of 
their  predecessors  in  size.  But  this  exuberant  growth  and  the 
extreme  specialization  of  individual  organs,  which  as  a  rule  is 
associated  with  it,  appear  to  have  been  fatal  to  its  possessors,  for 
none  of  the  giant  Edentates,  Toxodonts,  Typotheria,  and  Macrau- 
chenidsB  survived  the  end  of  the  Pampas  formation,  and  with  them, 
the  larger  migrants  from  the  North,  such  as  Ma$todon,  MachatroduSf 
Equu8j  Hippidiumf  Mesolamaj  Falaolama,  etc.,  also  became  extinct. 
The  invasion  from  the  North,  which  had  already  begun  during  the 
Araucanian  period,  introduced  a  considerable  number  of  new  Elements 
into  the  South  American  fauna,  among  which  may  be  named  in  the 
first  rank,  the  Horse,  various  genera  of  Garni vora  (Machairodu8, 
Felts,  Ifephitis,  Lutra,  Nasua,  Arctoiherium),  a  very  doubtful 
representative  of  the  Rhinocerotidae  (?  Plteatodon),  a  considerable 
number  of  small  Rodents  of  the  Myomorpha  group,  and  finally 
— Man  himself.  The  fauna  of  the  Pampas  formation  contains, 
according  to  Ameghino,  the  following  genera* : — 


Marsupialia. 
Didelphys. 
\Dimerodon, 

Edentata. 

Vermilinguia. 

Myrm<C0/>haga» 

Gravig^rada. 
tXegatheriiim. 
\  Eisonadantotherium, 
\Neoracantht4S, 
\Ocnopus. 
\Nothrotherium, 
\Nothropus, 
tXylodon. 
\Pseud0U5t0d0n, 
tLestodon. 
\  Lanicdon. 
tSeelidotherinm. 
iPlatyonvx. 
fOloMotheriam. 

Glyptodontia. 
tOlyptodoiL 
t  Thoracophorus, 
tHoplophoms. 
\f^maphorus, 
tPaaoohthiLB. 
^iEUutherocercus, 
\Neuryurus. 
tDttdiouros. 


"iPlaxhaplus. 
+  ?  Heterodon, 
+  ?  Euryodon, 
"^Phhophorus, 

Dasypoda. 

Chlamydophorus. 
t  Dasypotherium. 
tChlamydothei  iom. 

Tatusia. 

Eutatus. 

Tolypeutef. 

Xenurus. 

Cheioniscus, 

Perissodactvla. 
+Eqniis  (N.) 
tHippidiam  (N.) 
tXaoraiieheiiia. 
^Diaslom  icodon . 

Tapinu  (N.) 
ilPlicatodon  (N.) 

Artiodactyla. 
Diootylei  (N.) 
Auohenia  (N.) 
^Mesolama  (N.) 
\Stilauchenia  (N.) 
^PaUolama  (N.) 
^ Hemtauchenia  (N.) 
^Protauchenta  (N.) 


^Eulamops  (N.) 
Cervui  (N.) 
(Furciftr)  (N.) 
\Cariacus)  (N.) 
{Blasioceras)  (N.) 
{Epieuryceras)  (N.) 
Afttifer  (N.) 
CoasBUf  (N.) 

Proposcidia. 
i Mastodon  (N.) 

Toxodontia. 
fToxodon. 

tDiiobodon. 

t  ?  Eutrigonodon, 

Typotheria. 
tTyprtherinm. 
fPachymcoi. 

Rodentia. 
Hesperomys  (N.) 
Habrothrix  (N.) 
Oxymicterus  (N.) 
Soapteromyi  (N.) 
Bhipidomys  (N.) 
Nectomys  (N.) 
Calomys  (N.) 
Reithrodon  (N.) 


*  The  genera  marked  with  f  are  extinct,  those  to  which  (N.}  is  affixed  are  of 
Korth  American  origin. 


v/fi 

Fr 

Pre/.  JJl  -1.  «•  Z^ZU\ 


Ht^r- 


If  ve  cf>ai{Mre  tins  £uaa  of  liw  Puip>is  fiwitiw  wiA  diat 
exitfing  ia  S>Qtik  Aneriea^  tW  Lar]g!e  ptoytwtijn  of  eitiiiet  ipecies  at 
ooeir  imke*  the  «je.  Ia  ihit  respect  it  k  fonker  icMored  frofD  tlul 
T^rm  iirin;^  ia  Sf>oth  America  tinm  the  Pliooeoe  £MBa  of  Enrofie  fnMB 
iU  prBMni  deactotiMntA.  Oa  the  other  han^I  ooe  findt.  hc»«eTer, 
mnKHigit  the  fowl  animaU  of  the  Paapttt  a  larige  nmiber  of  still 
lirin;^  tpedet,  which  are  alto^^tcher  miwfng  in  the  PiiooeDe  of 
Eorope.  If  we  coiui'ier.  with  Anef^hiBO,  the  Pampas  fonnarioa 
an  the  eqaiTaleot  of  the  Earopean  Pliocene,  we  obeerve  that  its 
faooa  poweetee  on  the  one  tide  a  more  ancient,  and  on  the  other 
a  more  modem,  character  than  that  in  Eorope ;  iC  with  Barmeiiler, 
StetDmaon  and  others^  we  place  it  in  the  Pieiatooenet  it  ia 
distiDgaiabed  in  a  remarkable  manner  fix»m  the  DilnTial  faunas  of 
other  paru  of  the  world  bj  the  great  nomber  of  eztinol  gienera  and 
ff secies  which  are  present  in  it. 

It  won  Id  appear  as  if  the  S>othem  hemisphere  required  to  be 
meaaare'l  b?  a  different  standard  than  or  her  places,  for  Aostralia 
also  pfissewes  in  Bone-caves  and  in  evidently  late  sarfaoe-deposits, 
generally  attribated  to  the  Pleistocene,  an  extinct  faana.  which  holds 
jost  the  same  relative  position  to  that  now  living  in  that  oonntry 
as  the  Pampas  faana  to  that  of  modem  Sooth  America.  With  the 
exception  of  a  species  of  Dog  (CauU  dingo)  the  Pleistocene  mammals 
of  Australia  belong  to  the  Monotremata  and  Marsapialsy  and  they 
are  divided  among«t  the  following  genera: — 

^Proechidna.  \TTtyUuoUo.  \PalarckaUs. 

Peramdes,  Psmdockxrus.  "Wrulis. 

Dasyurus,  ^Ko<demus.  i^Synapiodus. 

Sarcophtlus.  "^Archhonurus.  "^ Diproiodtm, 

Thylatmus.  +  Thylacopardus.  "i  Soiathtrium, 

Bettongia.  Afacro/ms,  Phiucolomys. 

Aipyprymnus.  "^Sthtnurus.  "iPhascolonus. 

\Proco^od<m. 

Here  also  the  fossil  extinct  genera  and  species  are  distingaished 
by  their  remarkable  size,  and  just  as  the  Gravigradidso  and  the 
GiyptodontidaB  of  the  Pampas-beds  stand  oat  as  giants  in  com- 
parison with  the  existing  Sloths  and  Armadillos,  so  also  the  powerful 
DiprotodoUf  Nototherium,  Pha$eolaHU9,  Sthenunu,  Procoptodo%^  Thyla- 
enleo  and  others  present  a  similar  contrast  to  their  still  existing 
Australian  relatives. 

If  there  prevails  in  North  and  South  America  and  in  Australia 
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some  uncertainty  as  to  the  boundary  of  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene, 
the  case  is  hardly  different  in  Europe;  for  here  also  there  is  thrust  in 
between  the  typical  Pliocene  fauna  of  the  Arno- valley,  of  Auvergne, 
and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  a  peculiar  pre-Glacial  com- 
posite fauna,  of  which  the  most  perfect  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
so-called  Forest-beds  of  Cromer,  in  Norfolic,  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
deposits  of  Saint  Prest  (Eure-et-Loire),  Chagny  (Saone-et-Loire), 
Durfort  (Gard),  in  the  days  of  Leffe  (Lombardy),  at  the  Jauiculus 
near  Home,  and  in  other  places  in  Italy. 

As  characteristic  species  of  this  horizon  may  be  considered  the 
following : — 


Equus  ?  Sienonis, 

,,         caballus, 
Rhinoceros  etrusctu» 

,,         Mercki. 
(Rhinoceros  ieptorhinus.) 
Hippopotamus  major, 
Sus  scrofcL, 
Cervus  Sedgwicki, 

vertieornis, 
polignacus, 
eurycerus. 


>> 


Cervus  elaphus, 

„        capreolus, 

Antilope^  sp. 

Gaulla  anglica. 

Bison  ^  sp. 

Bos  primigenius. 

Elephas  meridionalis, 
„        antiguus. 
„         }  primigenius. 

Castor  fiber. 

Trogontherium  Cuvieri, 


Sorex  vulgaris, 

„         moschatus, 
Taipa  Europaa, 
Canis  lupus, 

,,        vulpes, 
Ursus  arvernensis, 

„        spditus, 
Hyana^  sp. 
Machairodus  latidens. 


Of  genuine  Pliocene  species  this  fauna  contains  only  J^ephas 
meridionalis,  Rhinoceros  etruscus,  and  Ursus  arvernensis ;  only  Cervus 
Sedgwicki  and  C,  verlicomis  belong  to  it  exclusively  ;  all  the  remain- 
ing species  also  occur  in  the  genuine  Older  Diluvium  (Pleistocene). 

Pleistooenb  OB  Diluvium. 

The  genuine  Pleistocene  fauna  of  the  European  Diluvium  contains 
about  110  species,  whilst  the  mammalian  fauna  now  living  in  Europe, 
including  the  introduced  and  domesticated  forms,  consists  of  about 
150  species.  ^ 

RODENTIA. 
Arctomys  marmotta, 

„        Bobac. 
Spermophilus  guttalus, 
rujescens, 
fulvus, 
citilius, 
Sciurus  vulgaris, 
Myoxus  glis, 

,,         nitela. 
AJuscardinus  avellanarius, 
Alaclaga  jaculus. 
^l  Trogontherium  Cuvieri, 
Castor  fiber. 
Hystrix  cristata, 
Sminthus  vagus, 
Mus  sylvaticus. 

,,         ?  musculus, 
Cricelus  vulgaris. 
Arvicola  amphibins, 
,,        glareolus. 


Perissodactyla.  Rangifer  tarandus. 

Equus  caballus.  Copra  ibex. 

„        hemionus,  „        pyre&aioa. 

„         asinus.  „         hircus* 

^Rhinoceros      (Caelodonta)  AntHope  rupicapra, 

antiquiiatis.  „         Saiga, 

•\{=R.  tichorhinus.)  t      ,,        t  MaUetL 

^Rhinoceros  Mercki.  Ovis  aries, 

\ElasmotheriumSibiricum,  +      ,,        tragelaphns. 

Ovibos  moschatus 


\Bos  primigenius, 
„         taurus. 
^ Bison  priscus. 


Artiodactyla. 
Sus  scrofaferus, 
^Hippopotamus  major, 
t     ,,        Pentlandi. 
Cervus  elaphus. 

Canadensis, 
t      „         eurycerus, 
t      „         Belgrandi, 
capreolus, 
dama, 
Alces  palmaius, 

^  In  the  following  table  only  the  species  from  the  Mediterranean  region  are  printed 
ia  thick  type ;  thoee  with  f  are  extinct. 


n 
>f 

19 
»f 


Proboscidia. 
^ Elephas  antiqims. 
t      „        Xelitensis. 
t      „        maaidrieiiBia. 
t      „        Falconeri. 
t      „        primigenius. 


SM  Fmf.  K  A,  fom  Za»i^-Om  the 


j^eifmis^ 


Iji^imr>r  ^mnusts. 


Jiyaifde  maw^txix. 
pyr-t 

C'  icidmriM  mrti 


With  the  exeeptioB  of  EUpkmt  pwimi^emima^  RhiwmcerfM  mmiiqmimiu, 
JL  M^fki  «iirl  Cemm  emr^em,  tlie  exfchict  species  bekwi^  to  the  Older 
pr%-GUeial  or  iiiter-GI*cuI  DQaTiimi.  Hiff«faimmm»  wmjnr  is  onlj 
a  Ur;^  Tariet j  of  the  Afiricao  JBR^popetemB,  and  suDiIarlj  Fefii 
9fi^4tm  and  H^igma  tfefmm  stand  in  the  sanw  relation  to  the  Lmq  and 
to  the  Afrcan  spotted  Hjvne^  To  the  pre-GIadal,  or,  perhaps  better, 
to  the  inU^r-GIacial  depocita,  are  reckoned  the  older  stratified  graTels, 
sao'ts  %nA  cUjrs  of  the  Seine-  and  Somme^Tsllejs  in  Xorthem  France, 
of  the  Thames-  and  Onse-Talleys  in  England ;  of  the  Rhine  and 
Neckar  HUtn'cts  fDaxlanden,  Mannheim,  Worms,  Mosbach  near 
Wiesbaden,  Maner  near  Stnsbeim,  Han^nbieten  in  Alsace)  ;  the 
ealc'tiiflfji  and  sands  of  Cannstadt  and  Taabach  near  Weimar ;  the 
inter-Glactal  brown  coals,  grsTels  and  sands  of  Utznach  and  Diimten ; 
the  older  stratified  grarel  and  sand  deposits  in  the  Rhone  rallej, 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Swabish-Bararian  high  platean;  in  the  Vienna 
basin,  in  Hangary,  Roamania,  Sooth  and  Central  Roasia;  in  the 
North  German  plain  (Rixdorf),  Italy,  and  Spain. 

As  characteristic  elements  of  the  Older  DilaTial  firana  may  be 
placed  in  the  first  line  Elepkat  amiiqmus,  E.  priwUgeniiUy  Bkimoceros 
Jderrkif  EquuM  cahalluM,  Trogontkerium  Cmvieri,  Cantor  fiber,  Smm 
$rrofa,  Cervu»  eurycerut,  C  tlapkus,  C.  eapreolnt.  Bos  primigenins. 
Bison  prinrtiSf  Ur$u$  spelaus,  Ilyana  tpelcea,  Mnckairodug  htidens, 
Cavis  IvjrUM  and  vnlpes,  which  already  appear  in  the  Foreet-beds  near 
Saint  Frest,  Darfort,  etc.,  as  also  Felts  spelaa,  F.  lynx,  some  small 
lio'lents  and  Insectivora.  The  Pliocene  forms,  Elepkas  meridionalis, 
Uhinoeeros  Etruseus,  and  Ursus  Arvemensis,  are  extinct  or,  rather, 
replaced  by  closely  related  successors.  The  entire  pre-Glacial  and 
inter-Gla<;ial  fauna  of  Europe  required  a  rich  vegetation  and  a  mild 
climate,  which  probably  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  to-day  ;  in  no  case  was  it  more  severe  than  that  of  Central 
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Europe  at  present  Northern  or  mountainous  forms  are  still  wholly 
absent ;  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  Man  is  affirmed  by  the 
abundant  occurrence  of  rudely  worked  flint  implements  of  the 
*<  Chelleen-type."  Whilst  this  Older  Diluvial  fauna  peopled  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  the  Ice- Age  commenced  and  evidently  destroyed 
a  number  of  forms  which  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
climatic  conditions,  as  Hippopotamus,  Elephas  antiquug,  together  with 
its  dwarf  races  (Elephas  Melitensisy  mnaidriensis  wid  Falconeri),  ElasmO' 
therium^  Trogontherium  and  Maehairodns,  An  invasion  of  cold-loving 
land  animals,  which  to-day  find  their  homes  partly  in  the  high 
North,  partly  in  the  rugged  Asiatic  Steppes,  or  on  high  mountainous 
regions,  took  place,  and  they  became  mingled  with  the  surviving 
elements  of  the  Older  Diluvial  fauna.  The  Mammoth  {Elephas 
primigenius)  and  woolly  Khinoceros  {Rhinoceros  antiquitatis)  now 
reach  their  maximum  distribution,  and  through  the  great  development 
of  their  hairy  coats  they  were  perfectly  matched  to  the  harsher 
climate ;  Rhinoceros  Mercki  also  survived,  and  left  behind,  as  did 
also  both  the  other  species,  well  preserved  bodies  in  the  frozen  soil 
of  Siberia.  Besides  these,  the  Reindeer  {Rangifer  tarandus)  and  the 
Horse  belong  to  the  most  abundant  forms  of  the  Glacial  fauna,  and 
with  them  are  found,  although  less  frequently,  the  extreme  northern 
Musk-sheep  {Ovibos  moschattu)  besides  boreal  forms  like  the 
Lemming  {Myodes  lemmus),  the  collared  Lemming  (if.  torquattis), 
the  Voles  {Arvicola  nivalis  and  ratticeps),  the  Glutton  {Gulo 
luscus),  the  Ermine  Stoat  {Putorius  ermineus),  the  Arctic  Fox 
{Canis  lagopus),  and  such  Asiatic  Steppe-dwellers  as  the  Wild- Ass 
{Equus  hemionus),  the  Saig^  Antelope,  the  Bobak,  the  pouched 
Marmots  {Spermophilus),  the  Jerboa  {Alactaga),  the  tailless  Hare 
{Lagomys  pttsillus),  the  Shrew  {Myogale  moschata)  and  forms  which 
live  on  high  mountains,  as  the  Chamois,  Ibex,  the  Alpine  Marmot, 
and  the  Alpine  Hare  {Lepus  variabilis).  The  majority  of  the 
endemic  land-mammals  which  still  live  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  also  formed  part  of  the  Glacial  and  post-Glacial  fauna,  and 
all  these  animals  are  found,  as  a  rule,  mixed  up  together  and  washed 
into  rock-fissures  and  caves  which  served  as  dwelling-places  for 
such  Camivora  as  the  Cave-bear,  the  Cave-hyaena  and  the  Wolf. 
The  Loess  also  contains  the  Middle  Diluvial  Glacial  fauna 
still  in  great  perfection  and  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros  iichorhinus,  Keindeer,  Musk- 
sheep,  Deer,  Bison  and  Urns. 

After  the  melting  of  the  gigantic  Diluvial  Glaciers,  certain 
northern  forms,  such  as  Reindeer,  Lemming,  collared  Lem 
ming,  Glutton,  Spermophilus,  Lagomys  and  Jerboa,  still  maintained 
themselves  for  a  time  in  Central  Europe,  and  they  characterize 
the  Younger  Section  (Nehring's'  period  of  the  Steppe-fauna)  of  the 
PalsBolithio  stage  of  civilization.  The  human  reliquisB  in  the  caves 
of  Perigord,  of  Belgium,  of  Thayingen  and  of  Schweizerbild  near 
Schaffhausen,  and  the  settlement  in  the  turf  of  Sohussenried  in  Upper 
Swabia,  furnish  excellent  instances  of  the  composition  of  the  fauna 

^  Nehring  A.  Ueher  Tundren  und  Steppen  der  Jetzt-und  Yoneit.    Berlin,  1890.  * 
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daring  the  so-called  Reiadeer  period.^  With  the  oommenoemeiit  of 
our  present  olimatic  conditioas,  the  Forest-fauna  of  to-day  (Squirrel 
or  Aurochs-period)  then  spread  itself  over  Central  Europe,  and  with 
this  began  the  taming  and  importation  of  domestic  animals  by  man, 
and  consequently  a  fundamental  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
animal  surroundings  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Newer  Stone 
period.* 

The  Diluvial  fauna  sketched  above  peopled  not  only  Europe, 
but  also  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  According  to  Brandt'  some 
characteristic  forms  are  entirely  wanting  in  Asia,  as  Hippopotamus, 
Ibex,  Chamois,  Fallow-deer,  Cave- bear  and  Wild-cat ;  as  against 
these  the  Asiatic  Diluvial  fauna  contains  Antilope  gnltarosa,  Capra 
Sibirica  and  agagrus,  Ooii  Argali,  Moschua  mo$chif»'rtis,  Siphneus 
Aspahix,  EllohiuB  ialpinu$t  Spalax  typMus,  Sminthus  vagus,  Tamia$ 
Pallasif  Mtuttela  zibellina.  Felts  tigris,  and  Canis  Nishneudensii. 
Brandt*  maintains  that  Northern  Asia,  and  especially  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  form  the  region  where  the  European,  North 
Asiatic  and  North  American  land-faunas  had  been  concentrated 
during  the  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  periods,  and  from  whence  issued 
the  migrations  and  forward  movements  to  the  South  and  West, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  colder  climate  advanced.  As 
the  Northern  fauna  spread  itself  over  more  Southern  latitudes  during 
the  Diluvial  period,  it  occupied  the  dwelling-places  of  the  forms 
which  had  there  survived  from  Tertiary  times,  it  crowded  them  into 
sub- tropical  and  tropical  regions,  and  itself  formed  the  proper  stock 
of  the  Diluvial  fauna. 

Although,  according  to  the  concordant  testimony  of  Russian 
geologists,^  Siberia,  in  contrast  to  Europe  and  North  America,  was 
not  completely  covered  by  a  continuous  Ice-sheet  during  the  Glacial 
period,  and  only  possessed  glaciers  of  limited  extension,  it  nevertheless 
experienced  a  deterioration  of  its  climatic  conditions  and  a  con- 
sidenible  decrease  of  temperature,  so  that  only  the  more  readily 
adaptable  constituent*  of  the  pre-Glacial  fauna  were  able  to  maintain 
their  position.  Others  succumbed  to  the  less  favourable  conditions 
of  existence,  or  were  obliged  to  emigrate.  The  gradual  penetration 
of  the  frost  into  the  ground  and  the  damming  up  of  the  rivers  by  ice 
also  produced  in  Siberia,  at  that  time,  th»  conditions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  entire  carcasses  of  the  Mammoth,  lihinoceros.  Bison  and 
Musk-sheep. 

The  Glacial  and  post-Glacial  fauna  of  North  America  is  much 

*  Nehrine  A.  Uebersicht  iiber  Tierundzwanzig  mitteleuropaische  Quartar-Faunen. 
Zeitsch.  a.  di'utsch.  geol.  Gos.  1880,  p.  468. 

«  WoUirich,  J.  N.,  Die  dilunulen  Faunen  Mittel-Europa's.  Mitth.  Anthrop. 
Ges.  AVien.  1882,  xi. 

*  Bmiult.  J.  Fr.  und  Woldrich,  J.  N.  Diluviale  europaisch-nordasiatische  Sauge- 
thierfuuna  und  ihre  Ho/iehungen  zum  Meuscben.  M6in.  Acad.  imp.  St.  P^tersbourg, 
1887,  vii.  8or  xxxv.  No.  10. 

*  Xaturjreschicbto  des  Elens.  MAm.  Acad.  imp.  St  Pdterabourg,  xvi.  pp.  39-50. 

»  Tscbersky,  J.  D.  Wissenschaft.  Krjrebniwje  d.  Neosibiriscben  Ex^nraition  d.  J. 
1885  und  1886.  iv.,  Posttcrtiare  Saugetbiere.  Mem.  Acad.  imp.  St.  P^tenbooig, 
18W,  Jdi.  p.  465,  511. 
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poorer  in  species  than  that  of  Europe ;  it  has,  moreover,  heen  less 
stadied,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  tliat  of  the 
ohler  Er^MiM-beds.  As  characteristic  species  may  be  mentioned, 
Ma$todon  Americanua,  Cervus  aleeg,  Cervalces  Amertcanua,  Rangifer 
tarandus,  ?  Cervus  Canadensii,  Bo9  Americanua,  Ovibos  bombi/rona, 
Cam»  lupus,  Ursus  ferax,  ?  Feli$  atrox.  Noteworthy  is  the  absence 
of  EquuB,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Dicoiyhn,  Sus,  MaehairoduSf 
Ursns  spelans,  Felis  spelaa,  Hyana  spelaa.  Bison  prisons.  Bos  primi^ 
genius,  Cervus  elaphus,  eapreolus,  euryeerus,  and  a  great  numF)er  of 
other  forms  abundant  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  The  Diluvial 
Mammalian  fauna  of  North  America  stands  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  Europe  as  the  existing  faunas  of  the  two  continents 
bear  to  each  other.  Identical  species  are  extremely  rare;  on  the 
other  hand  the  general  character  is  similar,  and  points  to  a 
common  origin. 

In  South  Asia  and  South  America  the  Diluvial  faunas  succeeding 
those  of  the  Tertiary  period  consist  for  the  main  part  of  species  still 
existing,  but  they  show  somewhat  closer  ties  to  their  Tertiary  fore- 
runners. 


From  the  whole  history  of  Mammalian  development,  from  the 
Trias  to  the  present  time,  it  becomes  definitely  evident,  in  spite  of 
all  the  deficiencies  in  the  Paleeontological  record,  that  the  genetical 
connection  between  particular  faunas,  notwithstanding  manifold 
interruptions  from  geological  events,  was  never  completely  broken, 
and  that  each  particular  assemblage  of  animals  has  been  produced 
by  the  gradual  transformation  of  its  elements  from  an  earlier  pre- 
ceding one,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  yielded  the  see^l  for  that 
next  succeeding.  Certain  genera  {Didelphys,  Sciurus,  Myoxus,  Sorex) 
belonging  to  the  micro-fauna  can  be  traced  back  into  the  Eocene, 
and  they  have  indeed  produced  new  species  since  their  first  appear- 
ance, but  have  experienced  no  transformation  worth  mentioning, 
as  also  the  Polyprotodont  Marsupials,  Insectivora  and  Rodents, 
which  represent  generally  the  least  changeable  types  of  Mammalia. 
Recent  genera  of  more  considerable  size  make  their  appearance  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  from  the  Lower  Miocene  onwards, 
and  they  partly  continue  up  to  the  present  day. 

Our  entire  animal  and  plant  environment  is  incontestably  rooted 
in  former  periods,  and  in  no  class  of  animals  does  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  past  and  the  present  stand  out  sharper  to  the 
view  than  in  the  Mammalia. 

Concerning  their  origin  and  earliest  distribution  in  Mesozoic  time 
there  is  still  wanting,  unfortunately,  satisfactory  information,  but 
the  uniformity  of  the  Jurassic  Mammalian  faunas  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  which  consist  of  Allotheria  and  Polyprotodont 
Marsupia's  (or  primitive,  perhaps  marsupial,  Insectivora)  ;  the 
appearance  of  a  typical  Allotherian  genus  in  the  South  African 
Trias ;  and  the  great  resemblance  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  genera  to 
their  Jurassic  forerunners,  make  it  extremely  probable  that  in  the 
Mesozoic  period  a  single  uniform  Mammalian  fauna  ^eo^led  Euio^ 
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(And  poBsibly  also  Asia),  North  Aroerioa  and  Afrioa.  Whether  to 
this  extensive  zoo-geographical  kingdom  Australia  alao  belonged  at 
the  same  time,  or  whether,  as  has  often  been  stated,  the  Mesosoio 
forms  withdrew  themselves  there  at  a  later  period,  oannot,  for  lack 
of  the  needful  proofs,  be  determined  with  certainty.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  present  Australian  mammals  must  in  this  case 
have  been  very  radically  changed,  and  they  now  retain  only  a  few 
features  of  their  very  ancient  ancestors. 

From  the  Tertiary  period  onwards,  the  distribntion  of  the  land 
mammalia  went  forth  from  certainly  not  more  than  three  areas 
of  development,  or  so-called  *  centres  of  creation.' 

I.  The  oldest,  the  earliest  separated  off  from  the  rest,  and  still  the 
mostly  distinctly  bounded  of  all  the  zoo-geographical  kingdoms, 
is  formed  by  Australia,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tasmania. 
In  spite  of  great  diversity  with  regard  to  climate  and  meteorology, 
and  in  spite  of  striking  differences  in  the  conditions  of  food  support, 
this  kingdom  contains  the  whole  of  the  now  existing  Mnnotremata 
and  Marsupials  with  the  exception  of  the  Didelphyidsa,  which  live 
to-day  in  America  and  in  the  Tertiary  period  were  also  distributed 
over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere ;  and  beyond  these  only  a  few 
forms,  probably  imported  from  outside  at  a  later  period,  such  as 
Bats,  Mice  (PBeudomys,  HydromyB,  Acanthomya.  Hapalotis,  Echiothrix), 
and  the  Dingo,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  dog.  According  to  A.  K. 
Wallace,^  Australia  was  already  separated  from  the  other  continents 
at  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  period ;  moreover,  during  a  portion  of 
Tertiary  time  it  still  included  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  the  Solomon 
and  perhaps  also  the  Fiji  islands,  and  possessed  a  considerable 
extension  towards  the  South  and  West  Even  to-day,  Australian 
Marsupials  are  met  with  in  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and 
even  in  Timor,  mingled  with  Indian  placental  Mammals.  For  its 
connection  at  one  time  with  South  America,  the  abundant  occurrence 
of  fossil  Marsupials  in  the  Santa-Cruz  beds  of  Patagonia  is  valid 
evidence. 

II.  The  second  zoo-geographical  kinpjdom,  formerly  not  less 
sharply  defined  than  the  Australian,  is  South  America  or  Austro- 
Columbia.*  Up  to  the  youns^est  Tertiary  period  this  kingdom 
contained  only  Edentates,  Toxodontia,  Typotheria,  some  very 
peculiarly  differentiated  Perissodactyla,  Hystricomorphous  Hodentn, 
Platyrhine  Apes,  and  Marsupials,  which,  however,  very  consider- 
ably differ  from  the  Australian  forms  of  this  group.  From  this 
area  of  development,  Africa  received,  probably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  some  scattered  wanderers,  such  as  the  fore- 
runners of  Orycteropus  and  Manis,  the  Hyracoidea,  which  have 
perhaps  descended  from  a  common  root  with  the  Typotheria,  and 
some  Hystricomorphous  Rodents.  But  the  connection  of  the  South 
American  or  Neo-Tropical  kingdom  with  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
which  at  one  time  existed,  must  certainly  have  been  already  again 
dissolved  in  the  older  Tertiary  period,  for  the  forms  belonging  to 

*  Wallace,  A.  R.,  The  Greographical  DiRtribution  of  Animals,  1876, 
'  Huxley  Th.  Proc.  Zool.  Sue.  Loudon,  1868,  p.  316.  . 
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the  same  orders  ia  the  three  continents  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
become  specialized  in  an  altogether  peculiar  manner.  How  at  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  period  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  half  of 
America  grew  together,  and  how  the  faunas  of  both  divisions  were 
mutually  pushed  over  and  through  each  other,  has  already  (pp.  SO-I^ 
505)  been  sufficiently  described. 

III.     The    third    and    largest    zoo-geographioal    kingdom,    the 
Arctogsdan,  includes  not  only  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  also 
North  America.     Although  all  Palsdontological  traditions  respecting 
the  older  Tertiary  period  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  up  to  now  still 
wanting,  nevertheless,  neither  the  prolific  Mio-Pliooene  mammalian 
fauna  of  Asia,  nor  the  scanty  remains  from  the  younger  Tertiary 
formations  of  Africa,  nor  the  composition  of  the  still  existing  fauna 
of  South  Asia  and  Africa,  can  give  rise  to  even  a  suspicion  that  along 
with  the  known  Mammalian  races  in  the  older  Tertiary  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  there  could  have  originated  yet  another  hetero- 
genous fauna  in  any  part  whatever  of  Eurasia.     The  Tertiary  forms 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  known  up  to  the  present,  completely 
suffice   to   show  that  the  Mammals  of  Europe,   Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America  are  derived  from  them  (with  the  exception  of  some 
forms   conjectured  to  have   wandered    from    Australia  and   South 
America).     The  PalsBarctic,  Nearctic,  Ethiopio  and  Indian  kingdoms 
of  Sclater  and  A.  R  Wallace  form  for  the  Mammals  (as  Huxley  has 
already  pointed   out)   a  single  distribution  region,  which   indeed, 
during  the  Tertiary  and   Diluvial  periods  became  already  split  up 
into  several  provinces.     The  connection  with  North  America  was 
the  earliest  to  be  loosened,  and  already  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene, 
the  New  World  stood,  as  against  the  Old,  as  an  independent  zoo- 
geographical    province ;    which,    indeed,   after   the   Ice-age,   again 
received  some  northern  guests,  probably  from  Eastern  Asia.     To 
Southern   Asia  and  Africa  a  portion  of  the  heat-loving  animals, 
especialy  Ungulates,  Carnivora  and  Apes,  withdrew  themselves  at 
the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period   and   peopled   a  province  which 
reached  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and    may  still   further  have   embraced    the  coast  districts   of  the 
Mediterranean   Sea.     In   the  newer  Tertiai-y  period,   Ceylon,   the 
Sunda  Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  Madagascar  certainly  stood  in 
connection  with   the  neighbouring  continents,  and   received  from 
these  their  supply  of  land  Mammals.    Africa  and  South  Asia  even  now 
possess  a  number  of  genera  in  common,  and  they  contain,  strictly 
taken,  a  single  mammalian   fauna  which   probably  as  late  as  the 
Diluvial  period  became  so  far  differentiated  that  it  can  to-day  be  divided 
into  two  independent  provinces.     Madagascar,  with  the  Mascarene 
Islands,   maintains  the   same   rank   as   the   Indian   and    Ethiopian 
provinces.     The  land  Mammals  of  this  small  region  display  unmis- 
takable features  of  a  great  isolation  at  an  early  period.     Excepting 
the  Swine,  and  some  small,  as  a  rule,  passively  wandering;  Rodents, 
most  of  the  Mammals  belong  to  peculiar,  specifically  Madagascar 
genera.     The  numerous  Lemurs  call  to  mind  their  Upper  Eocene 
forerunners  in  Europe,  and  even  the  Carnivora  (Crypto^roQtvdc&\ 
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and  Inseotivora  (Centetidse)  point  to  ancestors  in  the  older  Tertiary. 
Indigenous  Ungulates  are  wholly  absent  in  this  Island  region. 

In  contrast  to  this  ancient  (Madagascar)  province,  Enrope  and 
Northern  Asia  (the  so-called  PalsBarctic  region)  possess  the  youngest 
Mammalian  fauna.  This  first  became  modified  in  the  Diluvial 
period,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  Ice-age,  and  it  gradually 
received  a  character  different  from  that  of  the  Ethiopio-Iudian  fauna. 
Whether  also  Man,  the  most  youthful  figure  in  the  animal  world, 
has  originated  within  this  youngest  fauna,  or  whether  his  cradle, 
as  Ameghiuo  believes,  must  be  sought  for  in  another  portion  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  provisionally  determined  with  certainty. 


VI. — Note  on  Mtalina  crass  a  (Fleming). 

By  Whbblton  Hind,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

rilHE  genus  Myalina  was  erected*  by  Prof.  De  Koninck,  in  his 
i  Description  des  Animaux  fossiles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  terrain 
Carbonifere  de  Belgique,  for  certain  Modioliform  shells,  and  M*Coy 
re-defined  the  genus  in  his  British  Palaeozoic  fossils  and  described 
two  forms  from  the  Permian  of  Durham. 

King,  ''Permian  Fossils,*'  describes  the  same  two  shells  under 
MytiluSf  but  in  the  text  discusses  the  propriety  of  placing  them  in 
De  Eoninck*s  genus  Myalina,  The  charactenstic  points  of  this 
genus  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  are  the  presence  of 
triangular  septa  in  the  beaks  (Myopbores),  which  are  shown  in 
casts  as  deep  slits  beneath  the  beaks,  umbones  terminal,  a  flattened 
l)evelled  striated  hinge-plate ;  all  of  which  characters  are  shown  in 
King's  figures.  Palaeontograph.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  1849,  Mon.  "Permian 
Fossils,"  pi.  xiv.  figs.  1  to  13. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  characters  of  Myalina,  Now,  in  the  Ann. 
and  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  series  iv.  vol.  xv.  1875,  is  a  paper  on  Myalina 
cra$8a  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  jun.,  where  he  describes  a  shell,  obtained 
from  various  localities  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Scotland, 
under  this  name,  and  gives  five  beautiful  figures,  four  of  which  show 
the  hinge-plate  or  interior. 

On  reference  to  these  it  will  be  noted  at  once  that  in  this  shell 
the  umbones  were  not  terminal,  and  they  possessed  no  rostral  plates, 
and  in  his  complete  and  perfect  description  he  says :  **  Beaks  not 
quite  terminal."  **  Anterior  end  forms  a  small  lobe  in  front  of  the 
beaks  and  urn bonal  ridges."  "  Anterior  adductor  impression  double 
pit-like  and  deep- placed  within  the  umbonal  cavity."  It  is  nearly 
always  treble. 

I  have  had  this  year  the  opportunity  of  examining  more  than  a 
hundred  specimens  in  museums  and  at  the  locality  given  for  the 
shell  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  Cults  Lime  Works,  Pitlessie,  and  while 
agreeing  in  every  important  detail  with  his  masterly  description  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  placed  the  shell  in  the  genus  Myalina,  as 
it  differs  so  entirely  from  the  typical  members  of  that  group  in  the 
Permian. 

This  shell  was  originally  described  by  Fleming  in  the  Edinburgh 
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Phil.  Jonrn.  1825  as  Modiolus  sp.,  and  in  1828  in  his  British  Animals 
as  MyiiluB  erassus,  and  was  referred  by  King,  '*  Permian  Fossils," 
p.  159,  to  Myalina,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Huxley  and  Etheridge, 
Cat  Fobs.  Mus.  Pract  Geol.  p.  110,  1865;  by  Armstrong  and 
Young,  Cat.  Carb.  Foss.  W.  Soot.,  1871 ;  Capt.  Brown  referred 
to  it  as  Avicuia,  Foss.  Conch.,  1849. 

Salter,  in  GeoL  Surv.  Mem.  Iron  Ores  of  S.  Wales,  p.  228,  in 
mentioning  those  Mytiliform  shells  now  known  as  Anthracoptera, 
hazarded  the  name  Myalina,  which  he  subsequently  altered  to 
Anthracoptera,  Geol.  Surv.  Mem.  Country  around  Wigan,  1862,  on 
account  of  the  "  absence  of  the  striated  hinge-plate  of  Myalina,**  a 
character  which  I  have  shown  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlix. 
1893,  pi.  vii.  figs.  1,  la,  16,  2,  2a)  they  possess. 

And  indeed  there  is  no  one  anatomical  point  in  the  shells  of  the 
so-called  Myalina  eraaaa  which  differs  from  those  of  Anthracoptera. 

Meek  and  Wort  hen,  in  the  G^eological  Survey  of  Illinois  (Palaeon- 
tology), refer  the  Mytiliform  shells  of  the  Coal-measures  to  Myalina, 
and  Barrois,  in  his  '*  Kecherches  sur  les  terrains  anciens  des  Asturias 
et  de  la  Galioe,"  p.  334,  remarks'  on  the  close  resemblance  between 
Anthracoptera  (Salter)  and  Myalina,  and  thinks  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  them.  He  describes  Myalina  triangularis  and 
earinata  from  Spanish  beds,  and  considers  that  Myalina  is  synony- 
mous with  Anthracoptera. 

The  Myalina  crassa  and  various  forms  of  Anthracoptera  belong 
therefore,  I  believe,  to  the  same  genus,  which  I  think  can  be 
separated  from  the  true  Myalinas  of  the  Permian  by  the  absence  of 
rostral  myophores  and  the  umbones  not  being  terminal. 

I  propose  to  substitute  the  name  Anthracoptera  crassa  for  that  of 
Myalina  crassa.  The  fauna  of  the  bed  in  which  it  occurs  at  Cults 
is  interesting,  bearing  on  the  salt  or  brackish  origin  of  these  beds. 
I  find  it  associated  there  with  Spirorbis  carbonarius,  Stigmaria,  scales 
of  Megalicthys,  rolled  corals,  Zaphrentis,  Aviculopecten  and  Encrinite 
remains.  Mr.  Etheridge  mentions  its  occurrence  with  Schizodus 
and  other  marine  forms  at  other  places  in  Scotland. 

I  am  able  to  give  another  locality  for  this  shell,  viz.  Beith,  Ayrshire, 
on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Armstrong. 


I^  E  "\r  I  E  ^W^  S. 

I Tbansaotions  of  the   Seismological   Society  of  Japan,  voL 

xvi.  1892.     pp.  120. 

Contenti:  — (I)  C.  A.  W.  Pownall:  Notes  on  recent  publications  relating  to  the 
effect  of  earthquakes  on  gtnictures,  1.  (2)  C.  A.  W.  Pownall:  Appendix  to  the 
aboTe  notes,  14.  (3)  S.  Sekiya  and  F.  Omori:  Comparison  of  earthquake  measure- 
ments made  in  a  pit  and  on  the  surface-pround,  19.  (4)  J.  Milne:  A  mantel-piece 
seismometer,  47.  (6)  W.  K.  Burton  :  Notes  on  seiches  observed  at  Hakone  Lake, 
49.  (6)  F.  Omori  :  A  note  on  dia^rrama  from  seismographs  recording  vertical  motion, 
63.  (7)  J.  Milne:  [Epitome  of  the]  Report  of  the  Chirikioku  (Meteorological 
Department)  in  Tokio  on  seismometrical  observations  made  iu  Japan  during  the  year 
1888,  55.  (»)  J.  Milne:  ditto,  during  the  year  1889,  81.  (9)  Obituary  notice,  His 
Majesty  David  Kalakaua,  119. 
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The  Sbismologioal  Joubhal  of  Japav.  Vol.  L  1893  (oorre* 
spondiog  to  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society,  toL 
xvii.)  :  edited  by  Prof.  J.  MUne,  F.B.S.    pp.  151 

Content! : — (10)  J.  Milne  :  On  the  investigation  of  eerthquake  effects  and  eertain 
experiments  in  earth  physics,  1.  (11)  W.  K.  Barton :  On  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  seismology  and  Tolcanic  phenomena,  21.  (12)  J.  Blilne :  Seiimometricsl 
obserrations  for  the  jear  1890,  31.  (13)  J.  Milne  and  F.  Omori :  On  the  oTertnming 
and  fracturing  of  bnck  and  other  colamns  by  horizontally  applied  motion,  59.  (14| 
J.  Milne:  Eurth  pulsations  in  relation  to  certain  natural  pnenomena  and  physicsi 
inTestigations,  87.  (15)  J.  Milne:  On  the  moTements  of  borisontal  pendulums  (an 
abstract,  with  notes  on  obsenrations  made  by  Dr.  £.  Ton  Bebeur-Paschwits),  US. 
(16)  F.  Omori  :  A  note  on  early  Chinese  earthquakes,  119.  (17)  J.  Milne:  A  note 
on  the  great  earthquake  of  OctoDer  28th,  1891,  127. 

The  Seismological  Society  of  Japan  was  founded  in  1880  and 
ceased  to  exist  in  1892,  having  in  the  interval  issued  sixteen  volumes 
of  Transactions,  which  are  known  and  valued  wherever  earthquakes 
are  studied.  Their  publication,  indeed,  formed  the  principal  work  of 
the  Society,  and,  when  latterly  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  de- 
clined from  various  causes,  scarcely  any  break  of  continuity  occurred 
when  the  Society  was  dissolved  and  the  Transactions  were  replaced 
by  the  Seismological  Journal.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  new  work, 
as  in  the  old,  Prof.  Milne  is  the  chief  contributor,  and  one  can  hardly 
wish  that  he  should  be  spared  the  labour  of  much  writing.  But  that 
the  cost  of  its  production  should  also  fall  upon  him  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  and,  unless  that  burden  is  removed,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  very  long 
continued. 

Some  of  the  work  described  in  the  two  volumes  above  mentioned 
is  already  known  in  this  country  through  Prof.  Milne's  admirable 
reports  to  the  British  Association.  The  last  paper,  for  example,  is 
reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  from  the  report  read  at  the 
Edinburgh  meeting,  and  in  the  same  volume  will  be  found  summaries 
of  the  papers  numbered  above  (7),  (8)  and  (13).  A  reference  to  the 
more  important  of  the  remaining  papers  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient 
here. 

(3)  It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  earthquakes  are  felt  more 
strongly  on  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  and,  for  severe 
earthquakes,  the  commonly  received  opinion  is  supported  by  some 
observations  made  by  Prof.  Milne  in  1884  and  1885.  Theee  have 
been  continued  by  Messrs.  Sekiya  and  Omori,  and,  in  a  very 
interesting  paper,  they  have  described  their  results  so  far  as  regards 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  motion.  The  observations  were 
made  in  a  pit,  4  feet  square  and  18  feet  deep,  and  situated  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  seismological  observatory  of  Tokio  University. 
The  soil  is  hardened  alluvium,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  paved 
with  brick  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  On  this  were  placed  a  pair 
of  Prof.  Ewing's  horizontal  pendulum  seismographs  in  E. — W.  and 
N. —  S.  directions,  so  that  their  records  could  be  compared  with  those 
of  similar  instruments  on  the  surface.  Between  January  16th,  1887, 
and  April  18th,  1889,  the  records  of  thirty  earthquakes  were  collected, 
three  of  them  beiug  severe  shocks,  and  the  remainder  alight  ones 
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like  those  which  are  felt  almost  daily  in  Japan.     In  the  following 

table  are  given  the  average  ratio  (mean  of  both  components)  of  the 

amplitudes  (A),  periods  (B),  maximum  velocities  (C),  and  maximum 

accelerations  (D),  as  observed  on  the  free  surface  ground  to  those 

observed  in  the  pit :  A         B         C         D 

Slight  earthquakes 1-2        10        1-3        1-6 

Severe  earthquakes,  large  undulations 1*4        1*1        1*3        1*3 

Severe  earth4uakes,  ripples    2*2        0'8        2*8        4*7 

These  figures  show  that,  for  small  earthquakes  and  for  the  principal 
undulations  of  severe  earthquakes,  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
between  the  surface  and  underground  observations;  but  that  the 
difference  is  considerable  for  the  ripples  or  small  quick  vibrations 
which  precede  and  are  superposed  on  the  larger  waves.  In  severe 
earthquakes  these  ripples  are  very  prominent,  and,  being  very  quick 
in  period  though  small  in  amplitude,  their  maximum  accelerations, 
and  consequently  their  overturning  and  fracturing  effects,  are  very 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  principal  waves.  In  the  pit,  these 
ripples  are  in  part  smoothed  away,  and  their  average  maximum 
acceleration  is  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  ripples  recorded  on 
the  surface.  It  thjas  appears  that  in  times  of  severe  earthquakes, 
there  should  be  less  destructive  action  in  deep  pits  than  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

(10)  This  paper  deals  chiefly  with  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  earthquake  countries.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  possible  issue  of  earthquake  warnings.  Previous 
attempts  in  this  direction  have  failed,  but  Prof.  Milne  justly  urges 
further  inquiry  before  we  relinquish  what  may  seem  an  impossible 
task.  The  plan  he  suggests  at  all  events  appears  worth  tr^^ing. 
Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that  "earthquakes  are  the  result  of 
faulting,  and  that  faulting  is  due  to  a  bending  of  the  earth's  crust 
beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity,"  he  proposes  that  a  very  long  water- 
level  should  be  placed  at  right^  angles  to  an  axis  of  elevation,  or, 
better,  two  such  levels  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  It  might 
thus  be  ascertained  whether  secular  changes  of  level  are  measurable 
by  such  an  apparatus,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 

(14)  One  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  studied  most  closely 
by  Prof.  Milne  is  that  of  earth -pulsations.  Several  instruments 
have  been  used  by  him,  levels,  tromometers  of  various  lengths, 
pendulums,  whose  movements  have  been  magnified  in  different  ways 
and  also  made  self-recording,  and  finally  a  conical  pendulum,  of 
which  a  description  will  be  found  in  the  British  Association  Report 
for  1892  (pp.  107-8).  In  his  earlier  work,  Prof.  Milne  discovered 
that  a  connection  exists  between  earth- pulsations  and  local  or  distant 
winds.  His  later  researches  show  that  there  is  a  still  closer  con- 
nection with  the  barometric  gradient  With  high  gradients  pulsations 
have  always  occurred,  and  with  moderate  ones  they  have  generally 
been  present.  They  are  also  most  frequent  during  the  winter  season 
when  the  barometric  gradienU  are  steepest.  Prof.  Milne  consideri 
that  these  pulsations  are  long  flat  wavea  of  variout  aiax^lvtoi^^  ^^ 
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lengths,  not  altogether  unlike  the  swell  upon  an  ooean.  In  period 
they  range  from  one  to  four  or  five  seoonds,  their  maximum  slope 
being  roughly  from  1  in  200,000  to  1  in  40,000,  i.e.  from  about 
1"  to  5".  He  believes  that  they  may  be  due  to  fluctuations  in  atmo« 
spheric  pressure,  acting  over  considerable  areas  of  the  earth's  crust, 
not  necessarily  taking  place  at  the  spot  where  the  fluctuations  are 
observed ;  for,  as  he  shows,  the  pulsations  if  produced  in  this 
manner  might  out  race  their  cause.  Towards  the  end  of  the  paper. 
Prof.  Milne  discusses  the  possible  connection  of  earth -pulsations 
with  the  rate  of  escape  of  fire-damp  in  mines.  He  also  shows  that 
the  zero  of  a  delicate  balance  may  be  temporarily  altered  by  earth- 
pulsations,  and  that  consequently  in  weighing  by  the  "  method  of 
vibrations'*  the  results  may  be  slightly  inaccurate.  In  the  same 
way,  errors  may  perhaps  occur  in  pendulum  experiments  and  in  the 
delicate  work  of  astronomical  observatories. 

(16)  Mr.  F.  Omori  summarises  the  accounts  which  he  has  collected 
from  histories  and  chronicles  of  908  shocks,  or  groups  of  shocks, 
felt  in  China  previously  to  the  year  1644.  Two  districts  are 
especially  characterized  by  earthquakes,  one  consisting  of  the  three 
northern  provinces  of  Eansu,  Shense,  and  Shanse,  which  have  often 
been  the  seat  of  extensive  and  violent  earthquakes ;  the  other,  the 
south-western  province  of  Yiinnan,  where  the  shocks  are  mostly 
local.  These  Mr.  Omori  considers  to  be  distinct  seismic  regions, 
for  they  show  no  coincidence  in  their  epochs  of  maximum  disturbance. 
Tlie  meizoseismal  area  of  several  earthquakes,  he  finds,  was  an 
elongated  valley  tract,  and  in  such  cases  the  disturbed  area  was 
generally  extended  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

C.  Davison. 

11. — Palsontolooy  of  New  York,  Vol.  VIII.  Part  11.  Fascicle  I. 
An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  genera  of  the  Palaeozoic 
Braohiopoda.  By  James  Hall,  assisted  by  John  M.  Clarke. 
Albany,  New  York,  July,  1893.  (Charles  Van  Benthuysen  & 
Sons.) 

OWING  to  unavoidable  delay  in  printing  the  lithographic  plates 
designed  to  accompany  the  second  volume  of  Hall  and  Clarke's 
monumental  work  on  the  genera  of  the  Palaeozoic  Brachiopoda,  the 
authors  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  part  of  the  edition  in  the  form 
of  fascicles.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  July  last  and  treats 
exclusively  of  the  spire-bearing  genera.  It  contains  176  pages  of 
text,  accompanied  by  numerous  woodcuts,  and  although  it  lacks  the 
illumination  of  the  plates  we  welcome  its  appearance  gladly  as  a 
further  instalment  of  the  excellent  work  that  has  already  effected 
a  revolution  of  thought  in  the  world  of  brachiopodists. 

The  method  and  text  of  the  first  fascicle  of  the  second  volume  are 
as  excellent  as  those  of  the  first.  The  subject-matter  called  for  less 
rigorous  treatment,  as  the  various  spire- bearing  forms  had  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Davidson,  by  the  light  of  the  Kev. 
Norman  Glass's  excellent  preparations  of  the  variously  modified 
sj>iral  calcified  supports  of  the  brachial  organs.     The  Carboniferous 
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species  of  India  had  also  been  well  described  and  illnstraied  by 
Waagen,  and  the  post-Palsdozoio  genera,  oomparatively  few  in  number, 
by  Bittner  and  other  authorities.  So  that  ample  material  awaited 
tlie  New  York  palsdontologists,  who  have  now  given  us  a  complete 
survey  of  this  interesting  group  of  fossil  Brachiopoda,  with  special 
referenoe  to  the  American  species. 

The  authors  commenoe  with  the  variable  and  numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Spiri/er,  of  which  they  concur  in  recognizing  Martin's 
AnomiteB  atriatua  as  the  type.  About  two  hundred  American 
Palseozoic  species  are  recorded  and  subjected  to  careful  comparison 
and  revision.  They  are  held  to  be  all  congeneric,  and  the  species 
are  therefore  (not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  geniiM) 
classed  in  groups  in  accordance  with  the  manifold  external  variations 
and  salient  features  of  an  ornamental  character. 

This  method  of  comparison  leads  the  authors  to  formulate  tlie 
novel  and  highly  suggestive  conclusion  '*  that  these  external  differences 
make  an  excellent  basis  for  a  grouping  of  the  members  of  this  protean 
genus,  and  one  not  merely  conventional  and  arbitrary,  since  it  serves 
to  indicate,  within  the  integrity  of  the  genus,  lines  of  progress  leading 
to  resultants  which  are  no  longer  congeneric"  (p.  11). 

We  summarise  the  classification  they  propose  of  six  main  gproups 
of  species,  viz. : 

I.  Radiati.  a  primitive  type  with  few,  many,  or  double  pli- 
cations, of  which  8.  radiatttif  including  8,  pHcateHus,  Shy., 
are  held  to  be  typical  examples. 
11.  Lahellosi.  a.  Septati,  with  a  median  septum  in  the  pedicle 
valve.  8.  permallosus,  Hall,  is  given  as  a  typical  example. 
6.  Aaeptati,  without  median  septum,  S.  mucronatuif  Conrad,  and 
8.  8ub-mueronatua,  Hall. 

III.  FiMBRiATi.     a.   Untciapini^^Belthyrts,  DaXman,  sensu  atrtctOy  with 

short,  simple,  hollow  spines,  such  as  8,  crtspuaf  Hisinger. 
b,  DupHeiapinei  :=  Beticulariaf   M'Coy,    with    large   compound 
spines,  often  with  lateral  branches,  of  which  8.  fimbriatua, 
Conrad,  is  the  earliest  example  from  the  Hamilton  group, 
8,  lineatuaf  Martin,  a  well-known  Carboniferous  form. 

IV.  Apertubati.     Forms  with  plications  on   the  sinus    fold    and 

sinus,  of  which  8,  aperturatua,  Schlotheim,  S.  diajnnetua,  Sl>y., 
and  8,  atriatiiaj  Martin,  are  cited  as  typical  examples. 
y.  OsTiOLATi.     Median  fold  and  sinus  without  plication,  such  as 
S.  oatiolatua,  Schlotheim,  8.    Otoeni,   Hall.     These   are   the 
syringothyroid  spirifers. 
YI.   Glabrati.     Smooth  shelled  species  sub-divided  into : 

A.  AsEPTATirrAfar/tWa,  M*Coy,  type  8,  glabra,  rare  in  America. 

B.  Septati,  with  dental  plates  or  septa  well  developed,  aguin 
subdivided  into  : 

1.  Martinopaiaf  Waagen 's  genus,  for  species  with  lamellsd  in  both 
valves,  from  the  Productus  limestone  of  India. 

2.  Taehemyachew,  type  Mariinia  aemiplana,  Waa(i;en,  for  sbeUs 
with  a  proniiM|^Miifla  septum  in  the  pedicle  valve  aud 
dental  lamdUfl^^HBUoped. 
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Messrs.  Hall  and  Clarke  consider,  however,  the  latter  as  probably 
oongeneric  with  Qiienstedfs  genus  Mentzelia  {Spirifer  medianui), 
from  the  Silesian  Muschelkalk.  They  hold  them  to  be  connected 
with  the  post- Pal  iBozoio  members  of  the  gen  as  Spiriferina  from  the 
presence  of  the  median  septum,  and  associated  with  the  glabrate 
Spirifer  on  account  of  the  punctation  of  the  epidermal  layer  of  the 
shell :  This  classification  of  the  American  species  of  Spirifer  is 
presented  in  a  convenient  tabular  form,  with  time  limits  of  species 
indicated,  and  will  stand  examination  better  when  it  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  plates  destined  to  illustrate  the  volume. 

Dalman's  genus  ?  Cyrtia  and  Davidson's  Oyriina  are  retained. 
The  latter  comprises  the  first  indication  of  shell  puncture  among 
the  Spiriferoids.  Winohell's  genus,  Stfringothyrie,  is  considered  as 
defining  species  '*  outcome  from  Spirifer  along  the  line  of  the 
Ostiolati,"  while  D*Orbigny*s  Spiriferina  covers  species  with 
characters  derived  from  the  lamel lose- septate  Spirifers  dating  from 
Upper  Silurian  times.  The  genus  AmhocoBlia^  Hall,  is  a  small 
spire-bearing  Devonian  type,  and  his  new  genus  Metaplasia  is 
proposed  for  a  little  shell  originally  described  as  Spirifer  pyxidatus, 
but  not  yet  proved  to  be  a  spire-bearer,  while  its  external  form 
recalls  that  of  Orthie.  It  is  somewhat  allied  to  Spirifer  eheiropiyx, 
D'Arcb.  and  De  V.,  from  Paffrath,  and  to  S.  Oceani,  D*Orb.,  from 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Vise,  and  for  this  aberrant  group 
Hall  and  Clarke  suggest  the  designation  Verneuilia.  The  terra 
Wh'tfieldella  is  proposed  for  certain  forms  of  Meristoids,  of  which 
Atrypa  nitida,  Hall,  is  taken  as  the  type,  hitherto  described  as 
Meristinay  that  generic  name  being  now  restricted  "  to  species  similar 
to  M.  Maria^  Hall,  which  these  authorities  do  not  consider  to  be 
specifically  identical  with  Atrypa  tumida,  the  tpye  of  Davidson's 
no n -acceptable  genus  Whitjieldia,  a  synonym  of  Meristina, 

In  all.  Hall  and  Clarke  now  recognise  forty-eight  genera  of 
Palaeozoic  spire-bearing  Brachiopoda,  of  which  twelve  new  genera 
and  subgenera  are  now  described  and  figured  by  the  authors  for 
the  first  time.  Twelve  others  have  been  admitted  as  valid  by 
various  authors  since  Davidson's  Summary  and  Appendix  was 
published  in  1884.  The  claims  of  a  few  others,  such  as  King's 
genus  Cliothyris,  type  Athyris  pectinifera,  Aciinoconchus,  M'Coy, 
(Athyria  planosulcata)  and  Seminula,  M'Coy  {A.  ambigua),  are  re- 
admitted, and  the  balance  remain  much  as  Davidson  defined  them, 
with  the  exception  of  his  genus  Bifida^  which  the  American  palaeon- 
tologists regard  as  synonymous  with  Anoplotheca^  Sandberger,  and 
Anazi/ga,  Dav.,  based  on  Atrypa  recurvirostra,  which  is  merged  in 
Zygospira^  type  Producta  modesta^  Say.  The  divergent  position  of 
the  loop  is  shown  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  variation,  of  which 
Zygospira  modesta  And  Z.  recurviroatra  (Anazyga)  represent ''extreme 
possibilities  of  variation."  Winchell  and  Schuchert's  supposed 
primitive  terebratuloid  genus  Hallina  is  also  referred  to  Zygospira, 
which  seems  to  be  represented  by  numerous  species  in  the  Trenton, 
Hudson  River  group  and  Niagara  shales  of  America. 

AVe  subjoin  a  list  of  the  new  genera  proposed  by  Hall  and  Clarke 
with  the  types  on  which  ihey  w^  io\mdL^^« 
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McTAPLASiA,  type  Spirifer  pyxidata,  Hall.  Whitfikldklla  Airypa 
niiida,  Hall.  Htatblla,  type  Athyria  junta,  Billings.  Oamaro- 
BPiRA,  type  Camarophoria  eueharia.  Hall,  for  Bhells  essentially 
memtoid,  but  differentiated  by  ''greater  convergence  of  dental 
plates  which  restrict  the  impression  of  the  pedicle  masde  to  a 
distinct  chamber  or  spondylium.*' 

Pttohospiba,  type  Terebratulata  ferita,  Yon  Bnch. 

HusTEDiA,  type  Terebratula  Mormanif  Marcoa,  from  the  Upper 
Carboniferous.  The  authors  consider  that  yarious  species  from  the 
Alpine  Trias  referred  to  Betzia  by  Bittner,  are  closely  related  to  this 
genus. 

Paraztoa  (Atrypa  or  Trematoapira  hirauta),  Hall. 

Anabta,  type  Anabia  Paraiaf  Clarke. 

Ctglospira,  type  Orikia  hiaulcata,  Emmons.  It  is  **  closely  allied 
by  external  form  to  Dayia  navicula,  but  differs  so  widely  in  internal 
structure  that  the  two  species  appear  to  be  but  remotely  related  to 
each  other." 

Pbotoztoa,  type  Atrypa  exigua,  of  which  the  Zygoapira  aquila, 
Sardison,  and  Hallina  NicoUetif  W.  and  S.,  are  synonyms. 

Catazyoa  is  a  subgenus  founded  on  Aihyria  Headi,  Billings, 
and  in  Clinton ella  we  have  a  genus  based  on  a  new  species, 
C.  vagabondaj  from  the  Clinton  group. 

Atrtpina,  type  Lepiocctlia  imbricaia.  Hall,  from  the  Lower 
Helderberg  series,  is  an  interesting  genus  including  several  small 
Atrypoids  which  foreshadow  the  Airypaa  of  the  reticulated  type  of 
A.  rettculariaf  to  which  the  American  palasontologists  would  restrict 
that  generic  appellation.  These  seem  to  have  been  '*not  derivatives 
of  the  yoked  spire-bearers  Zygoapira  or  Caiazyga,  but  to  have 
developed  in  a  line  essentially  parallel  with  those  genera,'*  and  to 
have  originated  from  a  common  ancestor  (p.  111). 

Hence  it  is  evident  the  authors  suggest  some  interesting  points 
for  discussion,  and  throw  further  light  on  the  evolution  of  the 
Brachiopoda  by  their  careful  studies  of  the  spire-bearing  gproup 
from  the  ancient  rocks  of  America.  The  completion  of  their 
researches  on  the  Rhynchonelloids  and  early  Terebratuloids  will  be 
awaited  with  interest  by  all  students  of  the  Brachiopoda,  who  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  Professors  Hall  and  Clarke's  laborious, 
painstaking,  and  most  fruitful  researches. 

Agnes  Crane. 

III. — The  Geology  of  the  Southern  Transvaal.  By  W.  H. 
Penning,  F.G.S.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  37.  E.  Stanford  (London, 
1893). 

THIS  memoir  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Penning's 
Geological  Map  of  the  Transvaal  Gold  fields,  published  by  E. 
Stanford,  and  based  on  the  author's  researches,  as  given  in  detail  in 
several  papers  in  the  Joum.  See.  Arts  and  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
in  1884-91.  It  unites  the  four  gold-bearing  localities,  the  De-Eaap 
and  Lydenburg,  the  Rand  and  Rlerksdorp,  an  area  about  450  miles 
long,  by  50  in  breadth,  comprising  some  22,500  square  miles.    This 
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hax  )>een  geologically  onloareil,  as  oorrer-tly  as  circumstances  bave 
permillei),  on  an  exiRting  mnp ;  and  it  appears  to  carry  out  ihe 
BQlhor's  views  (1)  that  Iho  mnin  goH-bearlng  rocks  are  silioeous 
deposits  laid  down  as  ssinlstonea  and  oonglamemles  in  water  of 
some  sort  ;  (2)  that,  though  folded  in  some  places,  they  dip  regularly 
downwards,  at  least  near  Johannesborg,  and  then  for  about  loO 
mites  they  at  first  strike  E.,  dipping  8.,  then  S.E.,  dipping  S.W.. 
then  S.,  dipping  W.,  and  then  westwanlly  with  a  northerly  dip,  lo 
form  one  rim  of  the  basin  of  which  the  northern  rim  is  the  Wit  waters- 
rand  ;  (3)  that  the  beds  are  thus  oontinuous  undei^round  from  rim 
to  riin,  some  series  of  beds  varying  in  their  persistency,  and  thna 
differing  in  their  gold-bearing  qualities  ;  (4)  that  gold  was  deiK)sit«d 
chemically  from  the  water  which  moved  and  depoeiled  the  pebbles 
mainly  oonstituting  the  "  bankets."  The  thickness  of  the  Witwaters- 
rond  beds  near  Johannesburg  [the  lower  part  of  the  sen  eel  is  estimated 
at  about  17,000  feet:  and,  the  outcrops  being  known  in  some  tasi^s, 
and  tlie  underground  position  and  He  of  the  beds  in  others,  calcnla- 
tionK  oan  be  made  as  to  the  probable  extension  and  depth  of  the  beds 
in  the  several  mines  and  borings 

Other  features  besides  the  "bsnkete"  are  sucoinotly  treated  of, 
with  a  personal  knnwlfitge  of  the  geDgmjiliy  and  geulogy,  the 
chief  rivers,  valleys,  plateaux,  and  mountains  being  mentioned. 
Of  the  geological  formations  ooonrring  in  the  Southern  Transvaal, 
besides  (1)  Recent  Alluvium,  (2)  the  Biver-gravela  of  the  present 
■treams,  and  Qi)  those  of  the  older  valley- systems,  the  following 
are  indicated  on  the  Hap,  in  downward  succession  :  (4)  the  High- 
Veldt  Beds,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  ooal-seams  of  some 
value  exposed  in  the  valleys;  (5)  the  Eimberley  Beds  ;  (G)  Bedded 
felspathio  Trap-locks  ;  (7)  Upper  Witwaterarand  Beds ;  (8)  ?  Bedded 
felspathic  Trap-rocks;  (9)  Lower  Witwaterarand  Beds,  or"Banket" 
formation;  (10)  De-Kaap  Valley'  Beds;  (II)  Granite  and  Granitic 
Bocks. 

The  De-Eaap  rooks  near  Barberton,  at  8  sections,  are  first 
described;  the  Lower  Witwaterarand  rocks  at  29  sections,  those 
of  the  Upper  aeries  at  11  sectiona;  and  others  are  referred  to. 
The  much  fault«d  area  of  the  Lower  aeries  at  Leopard's  Vlei  is 
ahown  by  a  plan  at  page  21.  A  separate  plan  of  the  Witwaterarand 
Goldfield,  on  a  scale  of  10  miles  to  1^  inches,  is  given  on  the  Map. 

The  thick  limestone  (dolomite?)  into  which  the  Mooi  River 
burrows  at  Wonderfonteiu  aeems  to  be  included  in  the  Upper 
Witwaterarand  series,  and  some  particulars  of  its  character  and 
range  would  have  been  of  interest  to  geologists. 

The  Kimberley  Beds  and  the  ooal-bearing  beds  of  the  High- Veldt 
formation  are  briefly  noticed,  with  accounts  of  two  sections  (Boksbui^ 
and  Brakpan),  and  reference  to  former  papers  on  the  subject.  Some 
remarks  on  the  well-known  great  denudation  of  the  country  and 
ite  alluvial  depoaita  are  appended. 
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Mr.  Penning's  map  here  noticed,  and  its  explanatory  brochure,  are 
welcome  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  South  Africa. 

Note. — It  may  be  added  that  the  output  of  gold  from  the 
Witwatersrand  mines  was  stated  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  at 
Johannesburg  to  have  been  in  May,  1893,  116,911  oz.  15  dwts., 
valued  at  £411,877  (at  about  £3  lOs.  an  ounce) ;  in  June  the  output 
was  122,907  oz. ;  in  July  126,169  oz. ;  and  in  August  136,069  oz., 
valued  at  £476,319. 


lY. — Monographs  and  Bulletins  or  the  United  States 

Geological  Survst. 

ANOTHER  batch  of  these  most  useful  &nd  valuable  publications 
has  just  reached  this  country. 

Monograph  xvii.,  "The  Flora  of  the  Dakota  Group,*^  is  a  pos« 
thumous  work  of  Leo  Lesquereux,  edited  by  F.  H.  Enowlton,  who, 
in  his  preface,  gives  some  interesting  details  in  the  life  of  the 
author.  The  work  was  undergoing  fioal  revision  by  Lesquereux 
when  he  died,  and  it  has  been  yet  further  amplified  by  the  editor, 
thus  making  it  the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  and 
Tendering  the  Flora  of  this  group  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  known 
to  palsBobotanists. 

Monograph  xviit.,  ''Gasteropoda  and  Cephalopoda  of  the  Baritan 
Clays  and  Greensand  Marls  of  New  Jersey,"  by  B.  P.  Whitfield,  is 
a  second  contribution  to  the  paleeontological  knowledge  of  these 
beds,  the  Brachiopoda  and  Lamellibranchiata  having  formed  the 
subject  of  Monograph  ix.  (1885).  The  material  dealt  with  proved 
very  unsatisfactory,  consisting  largely  of  casts,  which  render  the 
determination,  even  of  genera,  most  difficult,  and  though  no  pains 
were  spared  by  the  author  his  task  is  not  yet  completed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  future  he  will  meet  both  with  better  material  and 
a  better  artist,  for,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  Cephalopod 
plates,  the  drawings  are  decidedly  flat 

Monograph  xix.,  '*  Geology  of  the  Eureka  District,  Nevada,"  with 
an  Atlas,  by  G.  A.  Hague,  includes  a  special  paper  on  the  *'  Micro- 
scopical Petrography  of  the  Eruptive  Bocks  of  the  Eureka  District," 
by  J.  P.  Iddings,  and  a  ''Systematic  List  of  fossils  of  each  formation 
in  the  Eureka  District,"  by  C.  D.  Walcott  The  PalsBontology  of 
the  district  was  treated  of  in  Monog.  viii.  by  Mr.  Walcott,  and 
its  Silver- Lead  deposits  in  Monog.  vii.  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The  present 
work  is  purely  geological,  and  is  a  very  careful  study  and  survey 
of  a  small  tract  of  hitherto  unmapped  country. 

The  bulletins  to  hand  include  a  series  of  the  useful  correlation 
papers :  No.  82  Cretaceous,  83  Eocene,  84  Neocene,  85  the  Newark 
system,  and  86  Archasan  and  Algonkian  (in  which  last  are  included 
*'  all  recognizable  pre-Cambrian  elastics,  and  their  equivalent 
crystallines"). 

The  sole  palsBontological  number  is  93,  devoted  to  an  account 
of  ''  Some  Insects  of  special  interest  from  Florissant  and  other  points 
in  the  Tertiaries  of  Colorado  and  Utah,"  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  who 
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records  the  first  discovery  in  America  of  a  fossil  Gromphina 
(Stenogomphus  earUtoni^  n.g.  et  sp.),  of  a  fossil  Cicada  (C.  grandioiOy 
n.  sp.)  of  large  size,  with  other  new  genera  and  species  of  fossil 
Insects,  including  a  bot-fly  (Palastrus  oligocenuSf  n.g.  et  sp.),  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Mammalian  families  at  present  most  subject  to 
the  attack  of  its  descendants,  probably  devoted  its  attention  to  the 
Tylopoda. 

*'  The  Record  of  North  American  Geology  for  1890  "  (No.  91), 
carried  oat  on  the  same  excellent  lines  as  it  predecessors,  and  a 
**  Report  of  work  done  in  the  division  of  Chemistry  and  Physics " 
(No.  90),  are  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  bulletins ;  the 
other  subjects  being :  "  The  compressibility  of  Liquids  "  (No.  92) ; 
**  The  Mechanism  of  solid  Viscosity  "  (No.  94) ;  *<  Earthquakes  in 
California  in  1890  and  1891"  (No.  95);  "The  Volume  Thermo- 
dynamics  of  Liquids  "  (No.  96). 

V. — Paubospomoiologib.  Von  Hermann  Rauff.  Erster  Theil. 
1^ — 4^*  Lieferung.  Mit  48  Abbildungen.  Paleeontographica, 
Bd.  XL,  1893,  pp.  1-232.     Stuttgart. 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  numerous  authors  within  the  last  twenty 
years  to  amend  the  description  and  classification  of  fossil 
Sponges,  the  discredited  position  which  this  group  sustained  for  such 
a  long  time  previously  has  now  been  to  a  great  extent  redeemed, 
and  it  may  be  said  to-day  that  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  recent  forms,  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of 
any  other  class  of  animals.  The  modern  method  of  study  of  the 
fossil  forms  initiated  by  von  Zittel,  not  only  opened  the  way  for 
their  reconstruction  on  a  natural  basis,  but  it  also  reacted  on  the 
work  done  amongst  the  recent  forms  as  well,  and  supplied  important 
clues  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their  nature  and  relative  position. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence  this  new  work  on  fossil  sponges  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  Challenger  and  other  expeditions  brought 
to  light,  from  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  a  number  of  living  sponges, 
previously  unknown  to  science,  which  proved  to  be  related  to  the 
groups  most  numerously  represented  in  cretaceous  and  other  rocks. 
The  description  of  these  recent  deep-sea  sponges  has  contributed 
much  fresh  knowledge  of  their  characters,  and  thereby  also  added  to 
that  gained  already  respecting  their  fossil  relatives,  and  this,  together 
with  the  increased  amount  of  recent  work  amongst  the  fossil 
forms,  furnishes  a  wealth  of  material  for  a  general  treatise  on  these 
organisms  from  a  palsdontological  point  of  view.  Such  a  work,  we 
are  glad  to  report,  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  H.  Rauff,  of  Bonn  (a 
former  student  of  Prof,  von  Zittel),  and  the  first  four  parts,  now 
before  us,  which  are  being  issued  in  the  *'  PalsBontographica,*'  show 
that  the  subject  is  being  treated  in  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

In  the  introductory  or  general  part,  a  chronologically  arranged 
list  of  papers  relating  to  fossil  sponges,  to  the  number  of  592  is 
given,  followed  by  another  list  containing  the  author's  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  titles  of  their  papers,  and  the  particular 
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geological  horizons  of  the  sponges  described  in  them ;  which  will 
materially  facilitate  the  hunting  out  of  references.  Next  comes 
a  long  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the  group,  in  which  the  various 
views  and  systems  of  different  authors  are  explained  and  discussed. 
It  is  somewhat  depressing  to  see  from  this  what  a  large  amount 
of  earnest  labour  has  been  wasted,  on  what  we  now  recognize  to 
be  thorough  failures  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  these  organisms, 
and  this  groping  in  the  dark  lasted  to  pretty  well  up  to  1876. 

Succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the  Morphology,  the  Histology  (as 
known  from  living  forms)  and  the  Canal  system  in  fossil  sponges, 
and  the  author  describes  nine  different  modifications  of  the  -canal 
system  as  shown  by  the  skeleton.  The  mode  of  increase  is  then 
referred  to,  and  the  puzzling  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
individual  or  a  colony.  Next  comes  the  important  subject  of  the. 
nature  and  form  of  the  various  kinds  of  spicules  in  siliceous  and  calci- 
sponges,  and  the  mode  of  their  union  in  the  case  of  the  former  of  these. 

In  the  classification  the  author  considers  the  Sponges,  as  a  whole, 
to  belong  to  the  Metazoa  rather  than  to  a  separate  sub-kingdom. 
Four  orders  of  siliceous  sponges  are  recognized,  '  Hexactinellida, 
Tetractinellida,  Monactinellida,  and  Ceratosa.'  This  last  may  be 
neglected,  since  no  fossil  forms  belonging  to  it  are  as  yet  known, 
and  of  the  other  three  it  may  be  said  that  palaBontoIogists  are  mainly 
concerned  with  only  two  groups,  the  Hexactinellids  and  the  Lithis- 
tids,  since  with  rare  exceptions,  all  the  forms  of  fossil  siliceous 
sponges  are  included  in  them,  though  we  know  from  the  abundance 
of  the  detached  spicules  of  Monactinellidsand  Geodine  Tetractinellids 
that  sponges  of  these  divisions  were  probably  as  numerous  in  the 
past  as  at  the  present  day.  In  one  or  two  points  the  classification 
put  forward  is  open  to  criticism,  thus  for  example,  the  Placo- 
spongidsB,  with  their  dermal  crust  of  globate  spicules,  quite  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  of  the  Geodine  Tetractinellids,  are  yet 
reckoned  as  Monactinellida;  and  there  is  much  to  support  the  view 
that  most  of  the  other  families  placed  in  the  tribe  Clavulina  have  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  modified  Tetractinellids. 

As  regards  the  Calcisponges,  the  author  ranks  all  the  known 
forms,  fossil  and  recent — with  one  exception — under  a  new  order, 
the  Dialytina.  The  solitary  exception  is  a  very  remarkable  new 
form  from  the  coast  of  Japan,  at  present  very  briefly  described  and 
not  yet  figured,  which  Dr.  Doderlein  states  has  the  spicules  connected 
together  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  siliceous  Lithistids.  This  new 
form  stands  as  the  only  representative  of  the  order  Lithonina. 

There  is  one  particular  feature  in  this  work  to  which  exception 
may  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  excessive  use  of  terms  taken  from  the 
Greek  to  designate  the  various  forms  and  parts  of  spicules.  In  this 
matter  Dr.  Hauff  may  plead  that  he  has  followed  the  example  of 
some  of  the  principal  writers  on  recent  sponges  during  the  last  few 
years,  who  have  agreed  to  cast  aside,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
the  terms  previously  employed  in  spongiology  and  replace  thera  by 
new  Greek  ones.  To  make  matters  worse,  these  authorities  are  not 
always  agreed  as  to  the  most  suitable  Greek  words  to  employ,  though 
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they  seem  to  ooDsider  the  Temaoular  nnsnitable  eyen  for  the  simplest 
forms  of  spicules.  As  an  illastration  of  the  peculiar  language 
current  amongst  leading  spongiologists  the  following  description  of 
a  simple  spicule  is  taken  from  one  of  the  **  Challenger "  Reports 
on  Sponges : — "  Tylotoxea.  The  esactine  of  the  rhabdus  is  tylote 
and  the  ecactine  oxeate.'*  It  will  hardly  be  belicTed  then  when 
interpreted  into  English  this  sentence  only  means  that  the  spicule 
is  pin-shaped,  having  a  knob  or  head  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  other.  The  true  interests  of  science  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  advanced  by  such  a  pedantic  employment  of  Greek,  but  it  is 
a  very  effectual  method  of  darkening  knowledge  and  restricting  it 
to  a  very  select  circle  of  Illuminati.  We  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
impute  that  Dr.  Rauff  or  other  authors  use  the  Greek  with  such 
a  purpose ;  they  will  probably  allege  that  only  in  this  way  can  a 
scientific  nomenclature  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Rauff's  work  and  of  the  service 
he  is  rendering  to  palaeontology ;  and  we  anticipate  with  much 
interest  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Monograph. 


CONCENTRIC    LAMINATION    AMONGST    THE    PEBBLES    ON 

NORTHAM    RIDGE. 

Sir, — Owing  to  an  insufficient  index  I  unfortunately  missed  Mr. 
Townshend  Hall's  paper  on  the  above  subject  in  the  '*  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,"  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  Mr.  Hall  maintains 
that  the  lamination  ''  h£U»  been  produced  by  the  effects  of  the  long- 
continued  hammering  and  pounding  which  the  pebbles  have  received 
one  from  the  other."  While  regretting  ray  oversight,  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  these  curious  cases  of  lamination  by  pressure  in  the  form 
of  percussion  have  been  so  well  attested.  A.  B.  Hunt. 

Torquay,  OeL  lOM,  1893. 

EDWARD   CHARLESWORTH,    F.G.S. 

Born  September  5th,  1813.  Died  July  28th,  1893. 

There  has  lately  passed  away  from  the  geological  ranks  one  who 
for  many  years  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  meetings  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  and  the  Geologists'  Association. 

Edward  Charlesworth  was  born  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  on  the 
6th  September,  1813.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Charlesworth,  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  London, 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Charlesworth,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  vicar  of  Ossington. 

Mr.  Charleswortirs  father  was  much  interested  in  geology,  through 
the  influence  of  Prof.  Lambert,  and  at  an  early  age  he  imbibed  a  strong 
taste  for  collecting  fossils,  which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  by  the  Rev.  W.  Eitchin, 
rector  of  Nedging  and  Norton,  Suffolk,  and  father  of  the  present 
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Dean  of  Winchester.  At  an  early  age  he  was  articled  to  an  eminent 
London  physician  and  later  on  entered  Guy's  Hospital  as  a  student ; 
hut,  having  a  distaste  for  medicine,  he  abandoned  it  and  turned  his 
attention  to  scientific  subjects,  especially  to  geology. 

When  only  22  years  of  age  he  published  a  masterly  paper  **  On 
the  Crag-formation  and  its  Organic  Remains"  (PhiL  Mag.  vol.  vii. 
1835,  pp.  81-94).  He  therein  pointed  out  that  the  Crag  of  Suffolk 
was  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  he  termed  respectively  the 
**  Coralline  "  and  the  **  Red  Crag."  These  divisions  were  accepted 
by  Lyell,  and  they  have  now  become  permanently  established.  He 
subsequently  pointed  out  that  the  Crag  of  Norfolk  formed  a  newer 
division,  which  he  named  the  "  Mammaliferous  Crag  " ;  but  to  this 
bed  the  term  **  Norwich  Crag  "  is  now  generally  applied. 

In  1835  Mr.  Charles  worth  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  remained  a  Fellow  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death — nearly  sixty  years. 

In  the  same  year  (1835)  he  was  elected  an  Honorary  Curator  of 
the  Ipswich  Museum,  where  some  of  his  early  collections  of  Crag 
fossils  are  still  preserved.  He  read  a  paper  **0n  the  remains  of 
Vertebrate  animals  found  in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  "  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol,  in  1836,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Dr.  Buckland.  In  the  same 
year  he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1837  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  appointed  an  Assistant  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  Leicester  Square ;  he  also 
succeeded  Loudon  as  Editor  of  the  *'  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
which  he  continued  to  conduct  until  1840.  At  this  time  he  contri- 
buted several  papers,  on  the  comparative  age  of  Tertiary  deposits ; 
on  Voluta  Lamberti;  on  Terebratula  variabilia;  and  on  the  teeth  of 
Carcharodon  megalodon  from  the  Crag,  etc. 

In  1840  he  left  England  to  take  charge  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  travel  with  him  through  Central  America.  At  this  time 
he  occupied  himself  in  patenting  an  **  elevator  gun,"  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensable  for  the  naturalist  and  explorer  abroad,  and 
hoped  to  see  adopted  also  for  the  British  army.  Twenty  years  later 
an  enterprising  American,  Mr.  Pomeroy  Button,  of  Cheapside, 
obtained  for  it,  by  advertising  extensively,  an  ephemeral  success  of  a 
few  months  and  a  temporary  accession  of  capital  to  its  inventor ;  but 
it  was  of  too  brief  duration  to  lead  on  to  fortune. 

On  returning  to  England  Edward  Charlesworth  was,  in  1844, 
appointed  successor  to  Prof.  John  Phillips,  as  Curator  to  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society's  Museum  in  York,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  1858.  In  1846  he  brought  out  the  "London  Geological 
Journal,"  which  contained  most  valuable  contributions  from  the 
leading  palsBontologists  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  strong  and  useful 
critiques  on  some  of  their  published  facts  and  opinions.  Tliis 
publication  was  profusely  illustrated  by  plates ;  but  unfortunately 
it  only  extended  to  three  numbers  and  ceased  in  1847. 

In  this  Magazine  he  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  the  occurrence 
of  flint  in  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth  of  Moaaiaurus, 
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On  Mr.  CharleBworth'8  retirement  from  York,  in  1858,  he 
tettled  for  a  time  in  London,  and  carried  on  a  Natural  History 
and  Geological  Agency ;  but  his  predilection  for  the  Suffolk  Crag 
caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  Orford,  Sutton,  and 
Woodbridge  districts  in  search  of  fossils.  In  this  he  was  largely 
aided  by  his  kind  friends,  Mr.  William  Colchester,  F.G.S.,  then  of 
Grundisburgh  Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  Searles  Y.  Wood,  F.G.S., 
and  his  son  Mr.  Searles  Y.  Wood,  jun.  Encouraged  and  supported 
by  Mr.  William  Reed,  of  York,  Edward  Charlesworth  was,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  most  active  buyers  of  fossils  in  London ;  always 
seeking  to  secure  the  best  specimens  and  paying  the  highest  price 
for  them.  In  fact,  he  devoted  himself  almost  solely  to  the  purchase 
of  specimens  for  Mr.  Reed  and  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  *'  Reed 
Room"  in  the  York  Museum,  and  the  National  Collection,  both 
contain  numerous  evidences  of  his  keen  powers  as  a  collector,  especi- 
ally of  the  fossils  of  the  Crag  District.  He  was  the  first  naturalist 
to  introduce  glass-topped  boxes  into  use  in  museums  for  the  pre- 
servation of  delicate  specimens,  and  he  set  up  a  manufactory  of 
round  glass-topped  boxes  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  did  not  succeed  as  a  man  of  business,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  training  in  early  life.  Some  of  his  scientific  papers  are  most 
excellent,  and,  as  a  speaker,  he  was  possessed  of  great  fluency  and  keen 
powers  of  argument.  He  seldom  appeared  at  a  scientific  meeting  in 
which  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and,  if  possible,  divert 
it  to  the  Suffolk  Crag,  the  formation  of  flint,  or  some  other  of  his 
pet  theories,  about  which  he  never  grew  tired  of  collecting  evidence 
and  challenging  inquiry  among  his  brother  geologists. 

One  of  his  most  recent  papers  was  upon  flints,  and  was  com- 
municated to  the  Yictoria  Institute. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  was  greatly  interested  in  the  "  Oaths  Bill  " — 
especially  in  reference  to  the  swearing  of  children  whose  evidence 
had  to  be  given  in  Courts  of  Justice — a  practice  he  was  instrumental 
in  getting  abolished.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  **  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children."  His  sister. 
Miss  M.  L.  Charlesworth,  wrote  the  story  of  "  Ministering  Children," 
one  of  the  most  widely-circulated  children's  books  ever  written. 

llie  Royal  Society  gives  a  list  of  28  papers  on  scientific  subjects, 
published  by  Edward  Charlesworth ;  but  he  printed  and  circulated 
at  his  own  expense  an  immense  number  of  pamphlets  on  various 
social  and  other  subjects,  and  as  a  correspondent  he  probably  will 
never  be  surpassed  for  the  abundance  and  length  of  his  letters. 
Referring  to  his  wonderful  powers  as  a  speaker,  the  Rev.  William 
Yernon  Harcourt  (founder  of  the  British  Association)  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  him  (**York  Herald,"  February  7.  1857):  "Mr. 
Charlesworth  has  shown  us  that  he  is  not  only  intimately  acquainted 
with  extinct  creatures,  but  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of,  and  knows 
how  to  influence,  the  living  creation." 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Saffron  Walden,  after  a  comparatively 
short  illness,  on  the  28th  July,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

H.W. 
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I. — ^Thb  Fossil  Bhyllopoda  of  the  Paleozoic'  Rooks.^ 

By  Professor  T.  Rupeht  Jones,  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Hy.  Woodwahd,  F.R.S. 

(PLATE  XIX) 
Contents. 


I.  Pkylloeariday  from  North  Wales. 
II.  £stheriaf  from  the  Wetterau,  Ger- 
many. 

1.  Eatheria  striata  (Munster), 
Tar.  MuentteriaMif  no  v.  figs. 
1  and  2. 

2.  £.  Jteirtachiif  sp.  nov. ,  fig.  3 

3.  £.  Geinitziit  sp.  nov.,  fig.  4. 

4.  B. ,  var.  Qrebeanay  nov., 

fig.  6. 


III.  Estheria^  from  Bohemia. 

IV.  Phylloearidaf    from    Iowa    and 

Indiana. 
v.  Attoma/oeariSf  from  Canada. 
VI .  Caryoearis  Salteri,  from  Australia. 
VII.  Aptyehopsis  anatina  (Salter)  and 
P$ltoeari9  Marrii,  sp.  nov. 
VIII.  Geological    Distribution    of    the 
Palaeozoic  Peltate  Phyllopoda. 


I.  The  Fhyllocarida,  from  North  Wales,  referred  to  in  the  last 
Report  (for  1892,  p.  299)  as  having  been  lent  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Williams,  F.G.S.,  of  Ffestiniog,  have  been  duly  examined,  and 
several  described  and  figured,  together  with  some  other  specimens, 
in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  May,  1893,  pp.  198-203,  Plate  X., 
by  T.  R.  Jones  and  H.  Woodward.  These  comprise  PeltocartB 
Salteriana,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  1),  Dipterocaris  Etheridgei,  J.  and  W., 
1884  (Fig.  3),  Aptychopsis  Williamsiiy  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  7),  CeratiocartB 
insperata,  Salter,  1866  (Figs.  8  and  9) ;  besides  a  fragment?  (Fig.  6), 
an  undetermined  specimen  (Cut,  p.  203),  a  Conularia  (Fig.  2),  and 
two  Mytiloid  shells  (Figs.  4  and  6). 

The  other  specimens  were :  Hymenocaris  vermicatida,  Salter ;  four 
pieces  from  the  Middle  Lingula-flags  at  Berth,  and  (Middle  ?)  in 
the  cutting  near  Wem ;  and  (not  rare)  from  the  Upper-Tremadoo 
beds  at  Garth  Hill ;  all  near  Portmadoc.  Saccocaris  major  (Salter) ; 
small  individual  from  the  Upper-Tremadoc  at  Tuhwnt  i*r  bwlch, 
Portmadoc.  lAnguIocaris  siliqui/ormis,  Jones;  from  the  Upper- 
Tremadoc,  at  Garth  Hill. 

II.  Several  EstheriiSf  from  the  Permian  strata  of  Germany,  sub- 
mitted for  examination  by  Baron  Albert  von  Reinach,  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  prove  to  be  : — 

1.  EsTHERiA  STBIATA  (Munstcr),  var.  MuENSTEBiANA,  nov.  PI.  XIX. 

Figs.  1,  2. 
Length,  3*66  mm. ;  hinge-line.  2*46  ram. ;  height,  2*0  mm. 
Near  to  the  var.  Beinertiana,  Jones  (Monograph  Fossil  EstherisB, 
^  Being  the  Tenth  Report  to  the  British  Association,  September,  1893. 
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Palssont  Soo.  1862,  p.  25,  pi.  1,  figs.  11-14),  bat  more  angular 
and  sloping  posteriorly,  and  npt  nearly  so  truncate  on  that  border 
as  in  var.  Binneyanay  Jones,  loc,  dt.  fig.  9,  nor  ronnded,  as  in  var. 
Tateanaf  Jones,  loe,  cit.  figs.  15  and  18. 

Like  the  before- mentioned  varietal  forms  of  JSstheria  »triata,  this 
has  a  straighter  back  than  shown  in  the  figures  given  by  Goldfuss 
and  De  Koninck,  and  a  sharper  postero-dorsal  angle  than  seen  in 
any  of  the  published  figures.  We  may  mention  that  fig.  8,  pi.  1, 
Monogr.  Fuss.  Esther.,  is  less  oblong  than  the  original  figures 
referred  to  above,  and  is  deeper  (higher)  posteriorly ;  fig.  9  is  more 
truly  oblong;  figs.  11  and  13  are  more  oblique,  slopii^  posteriorly; 
fig.  15  is  oblique,  but  shorter  than  figs.  11  and  13;  and  fig.  18  is 
shorter  and  subquadrate. 

The  indications  of  interstitial  ornament  are  feebly  evident  in  some 
of  those  mentioned  above,  and  we  cannot  find  any  in  these  now 
under  examination. 

Differing  from  the  foregoing  varieties  it  should  be  regarded,  we 
think,  as  another  variety,  which  we  wish  to  specialize  as  Estheria 
striata,  var.  Muensteriana^  thus  naming  it  after  Count  Munster,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  observers  of  these  Palaaozoic  Phyllopods  and 
of  other  fossil  bivalve  Entomostraca. 

In  its  postero-dorsal  angle  and  long  hinge-line  this  form  much 
resembles  the  recent  Estheria  Bubidgei,  Baird  (Proceed.  Zool.  Soo. 
1862,  pi.  15,  fig.  3). 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  two  valves  lying  together  on  the  matrix,  and 
in  Fig.  2  the  left  valve  is  seen  without  any  perspective. 

It  is  in  bluish-grey  Lebach  Shale  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eothliegende  (Permian),  at  Altenstadt  in  the  Wetterau,  Grand 
Duchy  Hessen,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Herr  von  Reinach  with 
other  fossils,  namely,  Xenacanthus  Decheni,  Goldfuss;  AcanthodeSy  sp.; 
Branchiosaurus  amblyostomusy  Credner  (Protriton  petrolei,  Gaudry), 
and  some  of  the  leading  plants  of  the  Permian  series. 

In  these  Lower  Lebach  Shales  from  Altenstadt,  Wetterau,  A.  von 
Reinach  also  found  numerous  small  Ostracodes,  which  T.  H.  Jones 
and  J.  W.  Kirkby  have  determined  as : — 

Z&perditia  Okmi  (Miinster),  very  common. 

„  „    var.  aetUat  J.  and  K.     ^j^^^  common 

,,  ,,       ,,    oblangay  J .  a,nd  E./ 

„  ,,       ,,  paralUla,  J.  and  E.,  rare. 

,,         Youngiana,  J.  and  E.,  rare. 
Ci/ikfire  superba  ?  J.  and  E.,  common. 
Bairdia?  etc. 

The  series  of  formations  yielding  these  Phyllopoda  and  Ostracoda 
have  been  especially  studied  of  late  years,^  and  belong  to  the 
Kothliegende  of  the  Permian  system  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  Main, 
and  Wetterau  (equivalent  to  that  of  the  Nahe  and  Saxony). 

*  See  Ch.  E.  "Weiss,  Fosaile  Flora  dcr  jungaten  Steinkohlenfortnation  und  det 
Rothliegenden  im  Xaar-Hhein-Oebiefe,  1869-72,  p.  6;  Kayser's  Lehrbuek  der 
geologischen  Fortnationakundey  1891,  p.  149  ;  and  A.  von  Reinach,  *Das  Hothliegendi 
in  der  Wetterau  und  »ein  Antchluat  an  daa  Saar-Nahegebiet* ;  Abkandl,  K'onigl. 
I*reu*t.  geol,  Landeaamtalt,  neue  Folge,  Heft  8,  1892,  p.  3. 
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Part  of  the  Permian  Ststbv. 

TT««^  'D^fi.i:.<^»^^  /  Kreuznach  Beds. 
Upper  Rothliegeiide  |  ^^^^  3^ 

(Upper  )  \  /  Sotern  Beds. 
Middle  I  Lebach  Beds.   \          \  Tholey  Beds. 
o Lower  )                         (    **'     j  Lebacn  Beds. 

Carboniferous  System. 

Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Ottweiler  Beds. 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Saarbrilck  Beds. 

EstheriiB  are  also  known  in  the  Lower-Lebaob  Beds  at  Baerweiler- 
on-the-Nahe. 

2.  EsTHERiA  Bbinaohii,  sp.  nov.  PI.  XIX.  Fig.  3. 

Length,  3*2  mm. ;  hinge-line,  1*73  mm. ;  height,  1*86  mm. 

This  suboval  Estheria,  represented  by  two  nnited  valves  (conoave 
and  one  imperfect),  is  shorter  and  proportionally  higher  than  Fig.  2, 
and  has  a  much  shorter  hinge-line,  which  is  straight,  and  not  quite 
equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  valve.  The  umbo  is  not  so  near 
to  the  antero-dorsal  angle  as  it  is  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  therefore 
the  ridges  or  lines  of  growth  are  less  obliquely  concentric  with  the 
umbo ;  they  are  also  wider  apart 

This  form  is  not  so  bluntly  rounded  at  the  ends  as  E.  tenella 
(Monogr.  Foss.  Esther,  p.  31,  pL  1,  fig.  26;  pi.  2,  fig.  39;  and 
pi.  5,  figs.  1-7) ;  and  it  is  much  too  angular  and  sloping  posteriorly 
to  match  Goldenberg's  pi.  2,  fig.  9.  In  this  last- mentioned  feature 
it  shows  an  alliance  with  Estheria  striata ;  but  its  shape  and  pro- 
portions decidedly  separate  it  as  a  species,  and  we  give  it  the  name 
E,  Beinaehiiy  after  Albert  von  Reinach,  who  discovered  it  in  the 
light-grey  shale  of  the  Upper-Lebach  Beds  in  the  Engelthal,  near 
Altenstadt,  in  the  Wetterau. 

3.  Estheria  Geinitzii,  sp.  nov.  PL  XIX.  Fig.  4. 
Length,  1*4  mm. ;  hinge-line,  1-0  mm. ;  height,  105  mm. 

This  (left  valve)  is  subquadrate,  with  the  anterior  and  ventral 
more  fully  rounded  than  the  posterior  border.  The  back  is  straight, 
and  the  umbo  is  at  its  front  end. 

This  somewhat  approaches  to  the  shorter  and  deep  (high)  forms 
of  Estheria  minuta  (Monogr.  Foss.  Esther.  pL  2,  figs.  1,  5),  but  is 
readily  distinguishable.  It  is  still  nearer  in  shape  to  a  form  of 
E,  Mangaliensis,  op,  ctt,  pi.  2,  figs.  20,  23,  but  the  latter  has  not 
the  postero- dorsal  angle  sufficiently  pronounced.  E.  suhquadrata 
(Geol.  Mag.  1890,  PI.  XII.  Fig.  2)  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
form  shown  by  Fig.  4,  but  it  is  not  truncate  anteriorily,  and  its 
postero -dorsal  angle  is  weak. 

The  steep  slope  of  the  front  edge,  the  full  ventral  curve,  the 
contracted  posterior  moiety,  and  the  well-pronounced  postero- dorsal 
angle  distinguish  this  form  from  any  yet  published.     We  dedicate 
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it  to  our  old  friend  Hofrath  Geinitz,  of  DreBden,  who  has  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  fossil  Entomostraca  and  in  the  strata  from 
which  those  of  the  Wetterau  have  been  obtained. 

This  short  form,  deep  (high)  in  its  anterior  moiety,  is  abundant 
(gpregarious)  in  a  dark  greenish-grey,  nearly  blaok,  shale,  ferrnginous 
on  one  faoe,  of  the  Lebaoh  Beds,  from  the  Boos  Tunnel,  on  the 
Bhine-Nahe  Bailway,  and  on  the  same  geological  horizon  as  at 
Altenstadt. 

4.  EsTHEBiA  Geinitzii,  var.  Grbbkana,  nov.  PL  XIX.  Fig.  5. 
Length,  1*2  mm. ;  hinge-line,  1'05  mm. ;  height,  0*9  mm. 

Fig.  5  (right- valve)  is  subtriangular  and  differs  from  Fig.  4, 
owing  to  the  great  proportional  length  of  the  hinge-line  and  the 
less  fully  rounded  free  margins.  The  front  border  is  truncate, 
sloping  downwards  and  inwards;  and  the  hinder  margin  slopes 
downwards  at  once  and  forwards,  and  not  partly  outwards  as  in 
Fig.  4. 

These  differences  in  outline  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  bad  preser- 
vation, for  the  ridges  are  truly  concentric  with  the  margins,  as  far 
as  they  are  exposed ;  but  they  are  varietal,  if  not  sexual.  Hence 
Fig.  5  may  be  distinguished  as  var.  Greheana,  after  Herr  Grebe,  of 
the  Prussian  Geological  Service,  who  found  it  crowded  together  with 
E,  Geimtzii  in  the  hard,  dark-coloured  Lebach  Shale  from  the  railway 
tunnel  near  Boos,  a  village  about  one  kilometre  from  Miinster-on- 
the-Nahe. 

III.  In  Eatzer's  Geologic  von  Boh  men,  III.  Abtheilung,  1892, 
the  following  fossil  Phyllopoda  are  mentioned  : — 

P.  1169,  Estheria  cyanea^  Fr.,  from  Luhna  P  (Luhno). 

P.  1166  ,,       teaella  (Jordan),  from  Xiirechan  (NJhiny),  \  Post- 

P.  1156  ,,      sp.  from  Tfemosna,  )  Carboniferons. 

Since  that  date  our  friend  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch  has  shown  us  some 
figures  of  Phyllopods  which  probably  comprise  tho>e  referred  to 
above.  These  figures  are :  1,  Estheria,  from  the  lowest  horizon  of 
the  Permian  system  of  Bohemia,  in  the  bituminous  shale  of  Nyrkn, 
near  Pilsen  ;  2,  E.  cyanea,  sp.  nov.,  Fritsch,  from  the  Middle  Permian, 
in  bituminous  shale  from  Kaunov^;  3,  an  Estheria  from  Upper 
Permian  bituminous  shale  at  K^tialov;  4,  an  Entherta  from  the 
limestone  with  Falaoniscus  Vratislavensis  of  the  Uppermost  Permian 
at  Braunau  ;  5,  an  Estheria,  also  from  the  Uppermost  Permian  Lime- 
stone. These,  with  some  Ostracodes,  will  be  published  in  due  course 
by  Dr.  A.  Fritsch  in  his  "  Fauna  der  Gaskohle,"  some  parts  of  which 
have  been  already  issued. 

IV.  S.  S.  Gorby,  State-Geologist  has  issued  some  "Advance  Sheets 
from  the  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana" 
(8vo.  Indianapolis,  September,  1892),  in  which  the  Palasontology  is 
done  by  S.  A.  Miller  and  S.  A.  Casseday  (see  p.  23).  Some  Phyllo- 
earidcs  of  the  family  of  Pinacaridm  are  treated  of,  and  at  p.  77, 
pi.  ix.  ^g.  37,  the  post-abdomen  (trifid)  of  Mesothyra  Gurleyi,  n.  sp., 
from  the  Kinderhook  group,  at  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  is  described  and 
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illastrated ;  and  at  p.  78,  pi.  ix.  figs.  43-46,  Macroearts  Oorhyt, 
n.  gen.  et  sp.  from  the  Keokuk  group,  at  West  Point,  Indianeu  Of 
this  latter  form,  fig.  43  shows  the  interior  of  the  carapace  valves 
and  four  abdominal  segments.  Fig.  44  gives  four  and  part  of 
another  abdominal  segment,  and  the  post-abdomen  slightly  broken 
at  the  end.  Fig.  45  is  eight  abdominal  segments  and  the  post- 
abdomen.  Fig.  46  is  a  tooth,  found  in  the  same  rocks,  that  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  internal  masticatory  apparatus. 

V.  In  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  vol.  v.  No.  4,  October, 
1892,  pp.  205-208,  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  gives  a  "Description  of 
a  new  Genus  and  Species  of  Phyllocarid  Crustacea  from  the  Middle 
Cambrian  of  Mount  Stephen."  The  fossil  is  shown  by  a  figure  at 
page  206,  and  named  Anomalocaris  Canadensis,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 
The  diagram  and  description  do  not  make  it  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
Phyllocarid. 

VI.  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  jun.,  in  the  Records  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  1892,  pp.  5-8,  pi.  iv. 
describes  and  figures  four  specimens  of  the  Eymenocaris  Salteri, 
M*Coy,  and  states  his  belief  that  they  belong  to  Lingulocaris ;  and, 
as  there  is  a  L,  Salteriana,  he  thinks  that  they  should  be  called 
L,  Maccoyiu 

One  or  more  specimens  of  this  Australian  species  had  been  seen 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  and  referred  by  him  to  Caryocaris  with  some 
doubt.  We  have  adopted  Mr.  Salter's  conclusion,  both  in  a  former 
Report  (for  1883)  and  in  the  Monogr.  Brit.  Palseoz.  Phyll.,  Pal.  Soc. 
1892,  p.  93.  Comparing  Mr.  Etheridge's  figures  with  those  of 
Caryocaris  given  by  ourselves  (op,  dL  pi.  xiv.  figs.  11-15),  we  find 
that  one  of  ours  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  former,  and  that  the 
modified  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  valves  does  not  necessarily 
remove  them  from  Caryocaris, 

VII.  With  respect  to  Aptychopsis  cordiformis,  sp.  nov.,  and  PeltO" 
caris  anatina,  Salter,  mentioned  at  page  299  of  the  Report  for  1892, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Marr  informs  us  that  the  words  "Coll.  Marr"  should  not 
have  been  attached  to  the  former  in  our  Monogr.  Pal.  Phyll. 
part  2,  1892,  p.  103,  pi.  15,  fig.  2,  for  it  was  collected  long  ago, 
being  the  only  Palaeozoic  shield-shaped  Phyllopod  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum  when  Salter  labelled  it  Peltocaris  anatina,  overlooking  its 
real  generic  character,  and  perhaps  regarding  it  as  a  distorted 
specimen.  By  this  name  the  specimen  has  been  referred  to  in  lists 
of  fossils  as  from  "Wenlock,"  and  the  real  Peltocaris,  which  we 
have  named  P.  anatina  (Monogr.  Pal.  Phyll.  p.  114,  pi.  16.  figs. 
4-9)  is  a  "Llandovery"  fossil.  It  seems  to  be  expedient  to  give 
the  old  name  anatina,  instead  of  cordiformis,  to  the  Aptychopsis 
(p.  103),  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Marr  in  the  Geological  Magazine 
for  December,  1892,  p.  535 ;  and  to  distinguish  the  Peltocaris 
(p.  114),  some  specimens  of  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Marr,  as 
P.  Marrii, 

VIII.  We  here  append  a  table  showing  the  geological  distribution 
of  the  several  Peltate  Phyllopods  described  and  figured  in  our 
Monograph  and  referred  to  at  page  298  of  the  Report  for  1B92. 
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jiptfekcptit  priwtm,  BsRinde  )  , 

„  „      T»r.  lom^m,  J.  and W.       J  Etoge Eel,  Bohemia. 

„  „       Tar.  9eetMds,  J.  and  W.    ) 

„  Bmrrmmiemm,  J.  and  W.     Birkbfll  groop  (opper  part  of 

tbeMoffalaoiei). 
„  „  Tar.  ^rmor,  J.  and  W.    BirUiill  groi^  P 

„  mmmtinm  (Salter).    Lower  Wenloek,  UlTentoa. 

„  latm^  J.  and  W.    Gala  teriea. 

fUbr^  H.  Woodward.    Gala  terias. 
fTiUoni^  H.  Woodward.    Biocarton  wriea. 

(fi^l*  lerica. 
Birkhill  gnmp. 
Skelgin  Shales,  Lake  district 
Mtf/tf,  J.  and  W.    Gala  series. 

Siiiteri,  H.  Woodward.    Wealock  Shale,  Sooth  Walea. 
tubquadrmtm,  J.  and  W.     Upper  Silurian,  Lreland. 


»» 


^  Upper  Silurian,  Ireland. 


„  mngulmU,  Bafly  {  Brathay  Flags  (F),  Lake  district. 

( BirkhiU  group  ? 

i  Biocarton  series. 
Gala  series. 
Birkhill  group. 

CamUherhi,  J.  and  W.     Birkhill  group. 
Finnocari.  U^M.  Eth.  {  ^P^^^  %^^  ^^±^ 

Diuinoearu  Broumianm,  H.  Woodward  |  ^^^  |J^^ 

ovalU,  J.  and  W.     Birkhill  CToup. 
wtduiatttf  J.  and  W.     Birkhill  group. 


II 


II 
If 


II 
II 


,^<...H.  Woodward  {™CP;. 
Dusliana,  No?  &k.   Etage  Eel,  Bohemia. 


The  general  order  of  the  strata  is  : — 

4.  Pentland  or  Riccarton  Series.    Brathay  Flags.    (Wenlock  Beds.) 
3.  Gala  Series. 

(  3.  Birkhill  group.  Skelgill  Shales.    (LlandoTery  Beds.) 
2.  Moffat  Series.  |  2.  Hartfell  group. 

(  1.  Glenkiln  group. 
1 .  Arenig  Series. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE   XIX. 

Permian  Esthbrijb. 

iFrom  Lehach  Shale,  lower  part 
a!  Al^t^^t^'ht  We^t' 
Grand  Duchy  Hessen,  discoTered 
hy  Herr  von  Reinach. 
,,3.        „      Eeinachii,  sp.  noT.    Upper  Lebach  beds,  Engelthal,  near  Altenstadt, 

"Wetterau. 
,,     4.        y,      GeinitsiifB^.  nov.   Lebach  beds,  Boos  Tunnel,  Rhine-Nahe  Bailway. 
,,     6.         „  ,,  yar.  OrebMna,  nov.     Lebach  beds.  Boos  Tunnel,  near 

Miinster-on-tbe-Nahe. 

These  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  Historv),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  having  been  presented,  through  the 
authors,  by  the  J&aron  Albert  von  Reinach. 

GsoLOOiOAL  Magazine  for  May,  1893,  page  202,  line  14  from 
bottom,  for  Fig.  10  read  Yig.  ^. 
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II. — On   thk  Conyebsion  of  Chlorite   into   Biotite  in    Book- 

Metamorphism. 

By  Charles  Callaway,  B-Sc,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

IN  a  paper  ^  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1889, 
I  contended  that  the  biotite  of  the  gneisses  and  schists  of 
Malvern  had  been  produced  out  of  hornblende  through  the  inter- 
mediate form  of  chlorite.  As  this  mineral  change  is  of  capital 
importance  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Malvern  schists,  I  made 
it  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  the  paper,  and  I  trusted  that  the 
evidence  I  offered  in  support  of  it  would  be  considered  adequate. 
The  further  communication  on  the  Malvern  rocks,  which  I  read  on 
April  26th  of  the  present  year,  assumed  the  adequacy  of  this  proof. 
I  found,  however,  that  in  certain  quarters  some  scepticism  on  the 
point  still  existed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I  had  overlooked  some 
of  the  chemical  difficulties. which  seemed  to  forbid  the  acceptance 
of  my  view.  I  therefore  crave  permission  to  reply  to  this  objection 
in  these  pages ;  and  I  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  that 
since  the  reading  of  my  paper  in  1889,  the  production  of  biotite 
from  chlorite  has  been  adfirmed  by  several  writers  of  admitted 
authority. 

Professor  Lessen,  in  the  paper  ^  on  the  crystalline  schists  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  International  Geological  Congress,  which 
met  in  London  in  1888,^  distinctly  takes  my  view.  He  states  that 
biotite  is  produced  in  "diabase"  as  the  result  of  contact  with  granite 
and  other  eruptive  masses,  and  he  adds  that  this  biotite  is  visibly 
formed  at  the  expense  of  chlorite  originating  in  '*  augite  or  primary 
hornblende." 

M.  Michel  L6vy,  on  the  same  occasion,  communicated  a  paper  ^  on 
an  allied  subject.  He  is  describing  the  metamorphism  of  detrital 
rocks.  In  the  first  stage,  the  cement  of  the  fragments  forming  (say) 
a  sandstone  is  converted  into  chlorite  and  sericite.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  ''  sericite  and  the  chlorite  give  place  to  interlaced 
laminsB  of  black  mica." 

A  third  writer,  Prof.  Salomon,^  describes  a  case  somewhat  similar 
to  the  last,  but  the  conditions  are  simpler.  A  phyllite  is  in  contact 
with  an  eruptive  mass  of  diorite,  and  the  chief  change  produced  in 
the  phyllite  is  the  conversion  of  chlorite  into  biotite. 

This  mineral  transformation  has  also  been  described  by 
Biidermann.* 

I  have  not  given  the  precise  details  of  the  causes  of  change  in  each 
of  these  cases,  because  my  object  is  merely  tx)  record  confirmations  of 

^  On  the  Prodaction  of  Secondary  Minerals  at  Shear-zones  in  the  Crystalline 
Bocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  Q.J.6.S.,  August,  1889,  p.  475. 

'  Kinige  fragen  ziir  J.osung  des  Problems  der  ErystalUnischen  Shiefer,  nebst 
beitragen  zu  deren  beautwortung  aus  dem  Palaozoicum  ;  Compte  Rendu,  p.  ISO. 

^  This  date  is  of  course  prior  to  1889,  but  Prof.  Lossen's  paper  was  not  known  to 
me  till  after  mine  had  been  sent  in. 

*  Sur  r  Ori^ne  des  Terrains  Cristallins  Primitifs ;  Compte  Bendu,  p.  58. 
^  Zeits.  d.  deutsch.  geol.  Ges.  1890,  xlii.  p.  450. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.  ?.  Beilage-Band  (1887),  p.  643. 
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a  statement.  If  I  am  wrong  in  affirming  that  ohlorite  may  be  oon* 
verted  into  biotite,  it  is  very  singular  tbat  several  foreign  observers 
of  undoubted  competence  sbould  have  independently  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

If  this  mineral  transformation  is  an  observed  fact,  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  discuss  theoretical  objections  to  it;  yet,  sinoe  oom- 
petent  observers  have  so  recently  called  it  in  question  on  the  ground 
of  these  objections,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  them  over.  Is 
there  any  theoretical  reason  why,  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  Malvern  rocks,  biotite  should  not  be  generated  at  the  expense 
of  chlorite?  I  venture  to  think  there  is  none,  and  this  I  will  en- 
deavour to  show. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  determine  the  species  of  chlorite  in  the 
Malvern  rocks,  as  the  mineral  usually  occurs  in  irregular  patches 
and  strings.  It  is  identified  by  its  habit,  its  colour,  its  pleochroism, 
and  its  very  low  interference  tints.  The  biotite  is  easily  recognised, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  described  in  this  place.  For  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the  average  composition  of 
the  two  minerals.  The  following  peroentages  cannot  be  very  far 
from  the  truth. 


Chlorite. 

Biotite. 

Silica 

33 

40 

Alumina 

16 

18 

Iron  peroxide  and  protoxide 

6 

16 

Magnesia        

34 

18 

Potash 

— 

8 

Waver            ...        ...        «,. 

12 

— 

100  100 

In  the  change  from  chlorite  to  biotite,  we  have  to  account  for  a 
gain  of  silica,  iron  oxide,  and  potash ;  and  for  a  loss  of  magnesia  and 
water. 

The  liberation  of  silica  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  the 
first  stage  of  metamorphism,  viz.  decomposition.  The  crushed 
diorite,  which  is  to  become  a  mica-gneiss,  is  quite  dirty  with  dis- 
seminated iron  oxide,  and  is  often  freely  veined  with  calcite.  The 
elimination  of  lime  and  iron  oxide  would,  of  course,  set  free  plenty 
of  silica. 

The  last  paragraph  tells  us  where  the  iron  oxides  come  from. 
That  they  are  in  part  used  up  in  the  generation  of  biotite  can 
almost  be  demonstrated  under  the  microscope.  In  some  slides, 
grains  of  opaque  matter  lie  in  the  midst  of  blotches  of  chlorite, 
and  round  each  of  these  grains  is  a  halo  of  biotite,  which  can  be 
identified  by  its  brown  colour,  its  strong  pleochroism,  and  its  high 
interference  tints.  In  other  slides,  the  chlorite  is  traversed  by 
cracks  filled  in  with  opaque  brown  granular  matter,  and  each  of 
these  cracks  is  fringed  on  each  side  by  biotite.  This  opaque  matter 
must  be  some  form  of  iron  oxide,  it  is  not  material  which,  and  one 
seems  driven  to  conclude  that  the  pleochroio  halos  are  causally 
connected  with  the  union  of  the  constituents  of  ohlorite  with  the 
iron  oxide. 
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It  18  evident  that  we  cannot  trace  potash  under  the  microscope. 
Some  of  this  alkali  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
of  the  diorite.  An  analysis  of  the  medium-black  diorite  (my  No.  1), 
made  by  Mr.  Player,  gives  a  percentage  of  2*8  of  potash.  Another 
percentage  by  the  same  analyst  is  3*9.  In  this  case  the  diorite  is 
the  same  variety  as  the  first,  but  it  has  been  slightly  modified,  and 
contains  a  little  biotite.  An  analysis  by  Mr.  Player  of  the  coarse- 
grey  diorite  *  (No.  3)  yields  4-3  of  potash ;  but  this  percentage  is 
probably  exceptionally  high,  as  another  of  his  analyses  of  the  same 
rock,  slightly  crushed  and  decomposed,  gives  only  2-5  per  cent  of 
potash.  The  schist  formed  out  of  this  diorite  contains  3*7  per  cent, 
of  this  alkali,  but  in  a  schistose  rock  which  is  just  graduating  into 
this  schist  the  percentage  of  potash  is  as  low  as  1*9.  It  appears 
then  that  at  Malvern  diorite  itself  supplies  a  certain  amount  of  potash 
for  the  construction  of  biotite. 

Another  source  of  potash  is  the  adjacent  granite.^  The  effect  of 
the  infiltration  of  potash  is  seen  in  the  production  of  biotite  in  diorite 
in  the  proximity  of  the  veins.  Analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  Player 
of  rocks  in  the  section'  at  the  southern  end  of  Swinyard's  Hill.  At 
a  few  yards  from  the  veined  complex  the  diorite  (No.  I)  contains 
only  2*8  per  cent,  of  potash.  In  contact  with  the  complex  of  veins, 
the  diorite  is  changed  into  biotite-gneiss,  where  the  proportion  of 
pot^tsh  has  risen  to  5*3  per  cent.  There  seems  then  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  potash  necessary  for  the  conversion 
of  chlorite  into  biotite. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  loss  of  magnesia  and  water.  The 
reduction  of  the  percentage  of  magnesia  in  the  transformation  of 
diorite  into  sericite-gneiss  or  into  biotite-gneiss  is  demonstrated  by 
analysis.  Four  analyses  (Mr.  Player's)  illustrate  the  change  from 
diorite  to  sericite-gneiss.  The  magnesia  percentages  are  respectively 
6*0,  5*3,  4-1,  2-6.  The  first  (5*0)  is  from  the  uncrushed  diorite; 
the  second  (5*3)  is  from  the  diorite  crushed  and  decomposed;  the 
third  (4*1)  is  the  rock  crushed  into  a  micaceo-chloritic  grit;  the 
fourth  (2*6)  is  the  sericite-gneiss.  Two  analyses  of  the  same  schist 
made  at  Owens  College  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cohen  give 
respectively  1*29  and  0  35  of  magnesia.  Analyses  made  by  Mr. 
Player  of  rocks  from  the  Swinyard's  Hill  section  illustrate  the 
change  into  biotite-gneiss.  They  give  7'3  of  magnesia  in  the 
ordinary  diorite,  and  1*9  in  the  resulting  biotite-gneiss.  Another 
specimen  of  the  latter  yields  to  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Waller  2*8  of 
magnesia,  and  this  rock  passes  into  varieties  in  which  two  analyses 
give  respectively  1*9  and  1*4  of  magnesia.  The  elimination  of 
magnesia  is  therefore  clearly  shown. 

Water  was  not  separately  estimated  in  the  analyses  made  for  me. 
Its  elimination  would  seem,  however,  to  offer  no  serious  difficulty. 

^  This  rock  contains  too  much  potash  for  a  normal  diorite.  As  a  large  proportion 
of  the  felspar  is  plagioclase,  and  the  silica  percentage  is  only  47,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
syenite. 

*  Discussed  in  Qoart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  (1889),  pp.  482-487,  499. 

*  Jlnd.  p.  482. 
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Chlorite  loses  water  even  at  a  red  beat,  a  dear  proof  that  the  affinity 
between  tbe  water  and  the  otber  conetitaents  of  the  mineral  is  not 
▼ery  strong.  Tbe  temperature  of  metamorphism  in  the  MalTem 
rocks  often  rose  to  tbe  point  of  fusion  in  tbe  shear-ssonea,  and,  if 
in  otber  respects  the  environment  of  the  chlorite  were  soch  as 
tended  to  change  it  into  biotite,  there  woold  seem  to  be  no  theoretical 
objection  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  combined  water. 

Tbe  decomposition  of  biotite  (or  hornblende)  into  chlorite  is  of 
course  a  very  familiar  fact,  and,  if  tbe  two  minerals  are  found  in  the 
same  rock  with  an  apparent  passage  between  them,  it  is  natural  that 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Malvern 
rocks  should  adopt  an  old  and  well  known  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  in  preference  to  a  new  and  seemingly  improbable  one. 
It  seems  easier  to  believe  in  a  decomposition  than  in  a  reconstruction. 
We  must,  however,  follow  whither  the  facts  lead  us.  Tbe  reason  why 
in  the  Malvern  rocks  we  have  sometimes  a  decomposition  of  horn- 
blende into  chlorite,  and  sometimes  a  change  of  chlorite  into  biotite, 
is  found  in  the  difference  of  environment.  Where  tbe  rock  is  slightly 
crushed,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  rock-fusion,  there  is  decomposition 
of  hornblende;  but  where  there  is  intense  crushing  and  shearing, 
accompanied  by  a  high  temperature,  reconstruction  sets  in  and  biotite 
is  generated. 

In  the  three  papers  which  I  have  submitted  to  tbe  Geological 
Society  on  Eock-metamorphism  at  Malvern,  I  have  embodied  the 
results  of  several  years  of  careful  work.  If  any  parte  of  roy 
argument  are  weak  or  mistaken,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  defects 
may  be  pointed  out. 


III.  —  Notes   on   the   Eocene   Tebtiaby   Insects   of   the   Isle 

OF  Wight. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Beodib,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THERE  are  some  points  of  special  interest  with  reference  to  the 
Insect  remains  from  tbe  Bembridge  Limestone,  near  Cowes, 
which  seem  to  be  worth  recording.  My  friend  Mr.  Scudder,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  tbe  study  and  elucidate  the  history  of 
fossil  insects,  and  who  is  our  highest  authority  upon  the  subject, 
remarks  in  one  of  bis  papers  in  the  United  States  Bulletin,  that  in 
no  case  had  he  observed  the  interior  of  any  insect  in  a  fossil  state, 
and  that  tbe  internal  structure  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
detected.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt,  this  is  perfectly  correct,  and  I  have 
never  noticed  any  insect  relic  either  in  the  Purbecks  or  Lias  which 
showed  any  portion  of  the  interior,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
foreign  fossils  of  a  similar  class  where  they  occur  have  done  so. 
But  the  Articulata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Tertiaries  are  certainly  a 
remarkable  exception.  I  have  lately  carefully  examined  a  large 
number  of  specimens  in  my  collection  with  a  powerful  lens,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  insects,  mostly  of  small  size,  have  the 
interior  of  their  bodies  exposed,  among  which,  as  in  other  Tertiary 
deposits,  ants,  which  chiefly  belong  to  the  Formicidse,  predominate; 
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bnt  only  one  example  of  an  Hymenopterous  insect,  an  ant,  is  known 
earlier — from  the  Swiss  Lias  recorded  by  Heer.  The  insects  in  the 
Bembridge  Limestone,  as  a  rule,  are  lying  on  their  backs,  the  in- 
terior of  the  body  being  exposed,  and  showing  even  the  internal 
structure,  in  other  words,  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  and  in  one 
instance,  even  what  appears  to  be  the  ovipositor,  and  in  another  the 
intestine,  may  be  detected.  It  often  happens  that  only  a  mould  of 
the  interior  of  the  entire  body  of  an  insect  is  left,  the  soft  parts 
having  been  entirely  decomposed.  The  matrix  is  a  more  or  less 
hard  and  somewhat  peculiar  limestone,  with  a  very  perverse  and 
uneven  fracture,  and  may  have  been  deposited  in  a  small  lake  under 
unusual  conditions.  The  limestone  is  not  laid  down  in  regular 
laminsB,  as  in  many  other  Tertiary,  and  not  unfrequently  in  earlier 
formations,  which  in  some  respects  is  a  better  condition  for  the 
display  of  the  Insecia ;  but  at  Gurnet  Bay  they  lie  often  crowded 
together,  and  in  all  directions  in  the  matrix,  which  is  often  angular 
and  irregular  in  structure.  Hence  the  remains  are  most  difficult  to 
work  out  and  expose,  though  the  minute  parts  are  wonderfully 
preserved.  Mr.  A'Oourt  Smith  informs  me  that  he  has  found  several 
butterflies,  generally  ill-preserved,  though  I  have  one  fine  example 
retaining  both  wings  and  showing  trcLoes  of  colouring ;  but  the  body 
is  much  decomposed.  I  have  also  a  Gryllus,  apparently  with 
attached  wings,  and  a  small  Blatta.  There  are  also  numerous  spiders, 
caterpillars,  centipedes,  and  worms. 

In  some  respects  the  Bembridge  Limestone  is,  lithologically,  not 
unlike  the  Rhsetic  at  Aust  Cliff,  containing  some  well  preserved 
insects,  though  only  at  one  particular  spot  Most  of  these  Tertiary 
Arthropods  must  have  undergone  a  considerable  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion and  have  been  embedded  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
upwards,  the  very  reverse  of  the  ordinary  preservation  of  most 
fossils  of  this  class  elsewhere.  They  appear  to  be  confined  to  a 
very  limited  area,  and  so  far  are  of  local  occurrence,  for  Mr.  Starkie 
Gardner  has  stated  that  though  he  had  carefully  searched  the 
equivalent  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  island  he  had  never  met 
with  them.  This  differs  from  the  widespread  range  of  Tertiary 
deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where,  as  in  Colorado  especially, 
there  are  several  thin  layers  of  fine-grained  limestone  which  may 
be  traced  for  many  miles,  more  or  less  crowded  with  insect-remains 
in  good  preservation.  The  majority  of  these  reliquia  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  generally  broken,  crushed,  and  distorted,  and  the 
wings  are  not  often  attached ;  very  different  to  those  from  Aix  and 
other  foreign  Tertiaries.  But  the  legs,  antennsB,  and  eyes,  are  not 
unfrequently  preserved,  and  in  some  cases  the  beautiful  iridescent 
colouring  of  the  body  and  wings  are  occasionally  retained.  This  is 
rarely  so  in  more  ancient  deposits,  though  the  wings  of  Brodiea  in 
the  Coal-measures  near  Dudley  retain  their  colouring  and  in  other 
examples  in  the  same  deposits  at  Com  men  try,  in  France,  and  also 
in  America. 

Insect  remains  have  only  been  recognized  of  late  years  in  the 
British  Tertiaries  (though  long  known  abroad)  in  any  considerable 
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HQtnber ;  and  those  onl;  a  few  ely  tia  of  beetles ;  bat  now,  throogU 
the  iritelligeoce  ant)  zeal  of  Hr.  A'Court  Smith  ia  eearohing  the  rocks 
at  Gurnet  Bay,  near  Cowea,  we  owe  the  diKoveij  of  a  large  and 
varied  eeriee  of  Insects.  My  ooHection  of  Tertiary  insects,  nnmber- 
JQg  nearly  two  Ihouaand  speoimenB,  is  still  unnamed  and  nndeBonbed ; 
and  a  few  only  of  tboae  in  the  British  Museum,  Natural  History, 
are  named  and  figured.  It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  English  EntomologiHt  who  will  undertake  this  work, 
and  if  Mr.  Scudder  was  nearer,  there  is  no  one  more  4X>mpetent 
to  do  this.  Is  there  no  one  in  this  conntry  who  will  take  np  the 
auhject?  No  doubt  those  who  have  oollections  from  the  Britiab 
Tertiaries,  would  willingly  lend  them  for  this  purpose.  I  may  add, 
that  associated  with  theHC  ineects  are  several  small  feathers  of  birds, 
one  of  which  is  entire,  the  rest  fragmentary.  These  are  great  rarities 
in  British  Tertiaries. 


IV. — DiBcRiPTioN  or  A  Slab  from  tbb  sbale  abovk  thi  Eikdib 
Scout  Grit,  Saboiiester,  Lancashire.  Obtained  by  B.  H. 
TiDDEMAH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Bj  Whiblto:!  Hikd,  U.D.,  B.Bc.  (Lond.),  P.O.S. 

MENTION  is  made  of  this  slab  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridg«,  jun.,  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Boyal  Physical  Society  of  Edin- 
burjrh,  p.  50.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Mueeum  of  Natural  Hbtory, 
Ci'ouiweJl  Koad,  South  Kensington. 


rime  oi  fossil  wood,  from  the  Shale  above  the  Kinder  Scout  Grit,  Lower  Cu- 
boniferouB,  Kabchedter.  LancKBhiro,  surrnunded  bj  closely  .packed  ihelll  of  .^nlAra- 
toplrra,  which  were  doubtlesa  attached  to  the  woM  bj  their  bfni. 

The  slnb  shows  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  2}  in.  long  by  about  1^  Jn. 
broad,  the  exact  nature  ot  wbvob  la  not  determinable  on  aooonat  of 
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ita  bad  state  of  preHervation,  but  tbie  is  fortunately  not  germane  to 
the  subject ;  it  lies  flat  and  compresaeil  and  ia  surrounded  on  three 
Bides  by  masses  of  Mollusoa,  in  plaoes  two  and  three  deep,  which 
have  doubtless  been  attached  to  the  wood  b;  their  byssi.  The 
anterior  ends  and  in  many  oases  the  inferior  borders  are  turned 
towards  the  piece  of  wood  and  are  in  close  oontaot  with  it,  while 
others  are  again  attached  to  the  first  row,  as  in  masses  of  living 
mussels. 

The  shells  are  mnoh  crushed ;  but  in  several  places  the  dtatinctivs 
characters  of  the  genus  Anthraeoplera  can  be  made  out: — 

(a)  Is  one  showing  the  straight  hinge-line,  the  triangular  form, 
and  oblique  swelling. 

(b)  Is  a  specimen  showing  a  typical  posterior  end. 
(e)  Shows  a  fairly  well-preserved  anterior  end. 
(d)  Is  a  less  crushed  specimen  than  most 

Microscopically  the  shell -structure  ia  identical  with  that  of 
Anthraeopltra. 

lliis  is  the  only  specimen  known  which  exhibits  these  shells 
attached  by  the  byssus ;  but  I  have  seen  several  slabs  of  sniall 
Fosidonias  similarly  attached  to  calamite  stems  in  the  ooUeciion 
of  Mr.  Qeorge  Wild,  of  Bardsley,  from  the  Lower  Coal-measures 
around  Oldham. 

V. — The  Auodht  of  Dibsbkihatbd  Silica  in  Csalk  Gonsidkrkd 

IN  Kklation  to  Flints. 

By  A.  J.  Jukr»-Browhb,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

IT  has  been  supposed,  though  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  it,'  that  the  total  amounts  of  silica  existing  in  the  Chalk 
with  flints  and  the  Chalk  without  flints  respectively  are  very  nearly 
equal  :  the  idea  being  that  if  the  quantity  of  silica  disseminatfd 
through  the  flintless  Chalk  could  be  accurately  estimated  it  would 
be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  the  amount  existing  in  the 
shape  of  flinta  in  an  equal  thickness  of  flinty  Chalk. 

Proceeding  on  this  assumption  it  seems  also  to  have  been  inferred 
that  silica  was  originally  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the 
Upper  Chalk,  and  that  this  silica  Las  in  soma  mysterioua  way  been 
concentrated  into  nodules  and  layers  of  flint,  leaving  tfae  sumionding 
Chalk  in  the  condition  of  a  nearly  pure  calcareous  material  If  this 
supposition  were  true  it  could  doubtless  be  used  as  an  argument  ia 
favour  of  the  theory  that  flints  have  been  formed  by  fioine  jii-ocess  of 
"  segregstioo  "  after  the  oonsolidation  of  the  Ciialk.  1  believe,  bo 
ever,  tbaC  it  is  a  pure  assumption,  made  witbiiut  any  due  examinntion 
of  the  facts,  but,  as  it  has  never  been  disproved,  I  shall  probabl^r  b 
doing  a  service  to  those  interested  in  the  knotty  question  i  '  "^ 
formation  of  flints  by  arraying  the  evidenoa  againsl  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  presume  it  will   be  {^ranted  that  tln|[j| 

which  went  to  make  the  flints  was  a  soluUe  form  of  silica  if 

that  of  Sponge  spicules,  Diatoms  or  BadioUrin,     The  iasolubla 

which  is  present  in  the  shape  of  quartz-swul  and  clay  must  tbg 

1  The  kie  DsTid  Forbei,  F.B.8.,  in  Piml  Oeal.  Soa.—Enit.  Oiot.  H 
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be  left  ont  of  consideration,  a 
which  does  not  eeparata  the  8< 

Here  arisea  the  qnestioii  of  what  ta  "soluble  silica?  "  In  cam- 
tneroial  analyses  of  Boils  and  rocks  the  silica  recorded  as  "soluble" 
18  only  the  small  amounl  which  is  soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  soluble  silica  is  that  which  can  be  dissolved 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  oeTtain  strengfth.  Crystalline  silica,  such 
as  quarts  and  chalcedony,  are  not  soluble  in  such  a  solution,  but  nil 
forms  of  non-orystalline  or  colloid  silica  are.  We  can  therefore  only 
use  analyses  which  have  been  made  by  capable  scientiGc  chemists, 
and  unfortunately  there  are  not  so  many  such  analyses  aa  geologists 
oould  desire. 

The  microscope,  however,  here  comes  to  our  assistance,  for,  by 
using  the  polarisonpe,  we  can  easily  see  whether  the  siliceous 
particles  are  crystalline  or  colloid;  cbeckiiip;  the  results  hy  such 
good  analyses  as  exist,  we  can  determine  whether  fliutless  Chalk 
always  oontsins  soluble  silie*,  and  whether  Chalk  with  flints  contaiua 
little  or  none. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  esse  of  the  Lower,  Hiddia 
and  Dpper  Chalk  separately,  for  it  is  now  known  that  flinta  occur  in 
each  of  these  divisions  in  more  than  one  part  of  England. 

1.  Loaer  Chalk. — It  used  to  be  supposed  that  no  flints  were  to  be 
found  in  this  division,  but  genuine  flints,  often  with  black  centres, 
are  common  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Chalk  of  Dorset ;  Mr.  W.  Hill, 
F.O.S.,  informB  me  (hat  they  also  occur  in  that  of  Yorkshire.  Sili- 
ceous concretions  of  the  nature  of  flints  also  occur  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Lower  Chulk  of  Wilts  between  Westbury  and  Urchfont' 

Mr.  W.  Hill  has  cut  and  examined  samples  of  the  Dorset  Lower 
Cbelk  with  flints,  and  finds  that  it  differs  from  ordinary  Chalk-mnrl, 
containing  much  less  quartz  and  glauconite.  There  are  few  spicules, 
and  no  globular  silica  has  yet  been  detected  in  any  of  the  samples 
Mr.  Hill  has  examined.  The  amount  of  quartz  and  glauconite  is 
sometimes  very  small,  and  one  sample  of  flint-bearing  Lower  Chalk 
was  almost  purely  calcareous,  with  only  one  or  two  spicules  visible 
in  (be  slide.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  Dorset  flints 
occurred  in  Chalk  which  had  been  depleted  of  soluble  silica. 

The  Wiltshire  nodules,  however,  occur  under  just  the  opposite 
conditions,  the  surrounding  Chalk  being  rich  in  colloid  silica. 
Analyses  by  Mr.  J.  Brierly,  of  Southampton,  gave  over  12  per  cent. 
of  such  silica,  and  the  microscope  shows  that  it  exists  partly  in  the 
form  of  sponge  spicules,  and  partly  in  that  of  minute  discoid 
and  globular  particles  like  those  described  by  Dr.  Hinde  in  the 
Malmstone  of  Surrey  and  Hants.  Samples  taken  from  just  out«ide 
the  cherty  nodules  showed  no  difference,  except  that  the  globules 
were  rather  larger  than  those  in  the  mass  of  the  deposit.  The 
nodules  themselves  are  simply  portions  of  this  siliceous  Chalk 
saturatsd  and  cemented  by  an  infiltration  of  chalcedoaio  silica.* 
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Are  we  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  the  arrested 
development  of  flint  ?  Possibly,  but  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assume 
that  the  Dorset  Lower  Chalk  was  originally  a  siliceous  Chalk 
similar  to  that  of  Wiltshire.  Nor  is  the  latter  the  most  siliceous 
Chalk  known,  for  some  beds  at  Colli ngbourn  Kingston,  near  Andover, 
in  Hants,  contain  over  38  per  cent,  of  such  silica.  The  following 
analysis  of  CoUingbourn  Chalk  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
J.  B.  Harrison,  of  Demerara,  who  adopts  a  special  method  for 
separating  the  free  colloid  silica  from  that  existing  in  combination 
Mrith  bases  such  as  Alumina  and  Iron.'  The  analysis  is  consequently 
of  special  value  and  accuracy : — 


Analysis  of  Sxlicbous  Chalk, 

CoLLTNOBOUSir. 

Organic  matter,  etc. 

... 

...       169 

Quartz      ... 

••• 

...     13-41 

Colloid  silica 

••• 

...    38-69 

Silicates  (Clay,  etc.) 
Calcium  Bulpnate ... 
Calcium  carbonate 

••« 

...     14-76 

••• 

...      0-49 

••• 

...    30-77 

Calcium  phosphate 

••• 

...    trace 

99-80 

Here  then  is  a  Chalk  which  actually  contains  more  colloid  silica 
than  carbonate  of  lime ;  if  flints  were  formed  by  the  subsequent 
solution  and  concentration  of  such  silica,  how  is  it  that  the  CoUing- 
bourn Chalk  is  not  now  a  pure  Chalk  with  frequent  bands  of  flints  ? 
Evidently  the  formation  of  flints  is  not  a  matter  of  simple  subsequent 
concentration,  neither  does  it  depend  simply  upon  the  abundance  of 
disseminated  colloid  silica. 

2.  The  Middle  Chalk  is  that  which  lies  between  the  horizons 
known  as  the  Melboum  Hock  and  the  Chalk  Bock.  It  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  a  very  pure  Chalk.  The  few  analyses  that  have  been 
made  show  that  it  contains  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  carbonates, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  as  purely  calcareous  as  many  parts  of  the 
Upper  Chalk. 

llie  distribution  of  flints  in  the  Middle  Chalk  is  somewhat 
remarkable :  they  appear  to  be  absent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in 
North  Dorset ;  they  occur  sparingly  in  the  central  zone  in  Wiltshire, 
and  increase  in  abundance  northward  till  in  North  Cambs  and  Suffolk 
they  form  frequent  layers  of  nodules.  The  character  of  the  Chalk 
composing  the  zone  of  Terehrattdina  gracilia  varies,  however,  very 
little ;  it  consists  largely  of  single  calcareous  cells  with  a  few 
Foraminifera  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  very  finely-divided  calcareous 
ooze.  Sponge  spicules  are  rare,  and  no  globular  silica  has  been 
observed.  This  description  applies  equally  to  the  flintless  Chalk  of 
the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  portion  containing  flints  in  the 
counties  of  Hertford  and  Cambridge.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  Middle  Chalk  with  flints  from  60  feet  above  the  Melbourn  Rock 
at  Hitchin ;  it  has  been  kindly  made  for  me  by  Prof.  Harrison  with 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  colloid  silica. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xIt.  p.  414. 
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Analysis  of  Middli  Chalk,  Hitchiw. 

Organic  matter     

Quartz       

Colloid  silica        

Silicates  (Clay)     ..•        ... 

Calcium  sulphate 

Calcium  car  Donate 
Magneuum  carbonate 


010 
0-15 
0-35 
1*68 
0*29 
9616 
1-34 

10006 


This  closely  agrees  with  Mr.  Hume's  analysis  of  Chalk  from  the 
zone  of  Terehratulina  gracilis  (Isle  of  Wight),  which  contained  97*76 
per  cent  of  carbonates,  and  he  says  **  the  main  residue  consisted  of 
a  light-brown  clay,  entirely  free  from  siliceous  particles."  ^  He 
found  a  few  Foraminifera,  but  no  sponge  spicules  nor  any  indication 
in  the  shape  of  glauconite  rods  that  spicules  had  ever  been  present. 
This  Chalk  has  no  flints,  while  that  at  Hitchin  has  a  few. 

3.  Upper  Chalk. — In  this  division,  as  developed  in  the  South  of 
England,  the  Micraster  zones  are  characterized  by  the  extreme 
abundance  of  flints,  the  Marsupite  zone  by  their  rarity  or  absence, 
and  the  zones  of  Belemnitella  quadrata  and  B.  mucronata  by  a 
moderate  number. 

The  Chalk  of  all  these  zones  is  very  pure  and  similar  in  minute 
structure,  except  that  shell  fragments  are  sometimes  very  numerous 
in  the  Micraster  zones. 

Mr.  Hume*s  researches  show  that  the  carbonates  usually  amount 
to  between  98  and  99  per  cent.,  only  two  samples  yielding  less  than 
98.  He  found  no  sponge  spicules  nor  any  kind  of  colloid  silica  in 
any  of  the  samples  he  examined,  but  glauoonite  rods,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  casts  of  spicular  canals,  were  numerous  in  the  residue  of 
the  corangninum  Chalk.  There  are,  however,  beds  in  the  zone  of 
M,  cortestudinarium  in  the  South  of  England  which  are  crowded  with 
spicules  in  which  the  silica  has  been  replaced  by  calcite. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison  has  specially  examined  two  samples  of  Upper 
Chalk  for  colloid  silica  and  sends  me  the  following  results  :  (A)  being 
from  Chalk  with  many  flints  near  base  of  corangutnum  zone  north 
of  Salisbury,  and  (H)  from  the  Marsupite  zone,  with  few  flints, 
Bishops  Down,  Salisbury. 

Dried  at  100°  C. 

Moisture      

Quartz         

Clay  

Colloid  silica 
Carbonates  by  difference 

10000  100-00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  Chalk  with  many  flints  (A),  has 
an  appreciable  amount  of  colloid  silica,  that  with  few  flints  (B),  has 
none  at  all.  This  is  not  the  result  that  might  be  expected  if  the 
two   Ciialks   had  originally  equal  amounts  of  disseminated  silica. 

^  Chemical  and  Mineralogical  Researches  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous  zones  of  the 
South  of  England,  London,  IS^^,  p.  oV. 
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Mr.  Hume's  analyses  also  prove  the  Marsapite  Chalk  of  Margate 
and  of  Studland  Bay  (Dorset)  to  be  purer  than  the  Chalk  of  the 
underlying  coranguinum  at  the  same  localities.  From  four  analyses 
from  each  zone  given  by  Mr.  Hume  (op.  eit,  p.  74)  it  would  appear 
that  the  amount  of  insoluble  residue  in  the  coranguinum  zone 
averages  1*78  per  cent,  while  that  in  the  Marsupite  zone  only 
averages  102  per  cent. 

Conclnsiona. — The  facts  and  analyses  above  given  are,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the 
occurrence  of  flints  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  soluble  silica  in 
the  surrounding  Chalk. 

The  great  abundance  of  siliceous  spicules  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Lower  Chalk  and  their  rarity  in  the  Upper  Chalk,  cannot  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  greater  abundance  of  siliceous  sponges  in 
the  former ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  remains  of  sponges  other  than  free 
spicules  are  far  more  abundant  in  the  Upper.  Neither  can  the 
absence  of  disseminated  spicules  in  the  Upper  Chalk  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  once  there  but  have  been 
removed  in  solution  after  the  conaolidation  of  the  Chalky  for  why 
should  they  remain  in  the  Lower  Chalk,  which  has  been  upraised, 
inclined  and  exposed  to  the  same  action  of  percolating  water  as  the 
higher  part  of  the  formation?  Moreover,  if  the  spicules  or  other 
siliceous  organisms  had  existed  in  the  Upper  Chalk  and  had  been 
subsequently  dissolved,  we  should  find  traces  of  them  either  as 
empty  tubes  or  as  calcite  casts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  beds 
both  in  the  Lower  and  in  the  Upper  Chalk  where  spicules  occur 
abundantly  in  the  state  of  calcite  casts,  but  fiints  do  not  occur  in 
them,  nor  are  they  specially  abundant  below  them. 

Hence  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at,  from  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  known  to  me,  is  that  Chalk  which  is  now  destitute  of  any 
remains  of  spicules  has,  since  it  became  Chalk,  always  been  destitute 
of  such  spicules.  It  is  possible  that  spicules  may  have  lain  for  a 
time  in  the  ooze  which  became  Chalk ;  but  if  so  I  believe  they  were 
eventually  dissolved  in  the  sea- water  before  that  ooze  was  raised  or 
compacted  into  anything  like  Chalk. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  spicules  in 
the  Lower  Chalk  have  so  often  been  preserved  ?  That  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  answer ;  I  have  been  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  depth 
of  the  water  had  much  to  do  with  it,  for  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  Lower  Chalk  was  formed  at  depths  of  from  300 
to  500  fathoms ;  while  the  characters  of  the  Upper  Chalk  certainly 
indicate  a  much  greater  depth  of  water.  The  material  of  the  Upper 
Chalk  was  probably  deposited  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  the 
Lower  Chalk,  so  that  the  spicules  of  decaying  sponges  might  have 
been  dissolved  before  embedment. 

The  formation  of  flints,  however,  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
depth  of  water,  because  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  Chalk  and  in 
the  chalky  limestone  of  the  Portland  series ;  and  yet  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  the  solution  of  spicules,  diatoms,  etc.,  and 
the  formation  of  flints.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the 
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conditions  which  led  to  the  solution  of  spicules  and  the  formation  of 
flints  was  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter;  conversely  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  preservation  of  spicules  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  decaying  organic  matter  at  the  time  of  their  embedment 

It  is  known  that  some  kinds  of  siliceous  sponges  periodically  shed 
their  spicules,  and  such  shed  spicules  might  be  transported  some 
distance  by  currents.  The  spicules  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Wilts 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  in  this  manner,  for  remains  of 
sponge-mesh  are  rare  in  that  Chalk.  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  when  this  Chalk  was  accumulated  the  amount  of  decaying 
protoplasm  was  very  small,  and  consequently  the  spicules  were  not 
disttolved.  In  the  Upper  Chalk,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 
in  the  Micraster  zones,  there  were  evidently  extensive  sponge- fields, 
and  yet  spicules  are  seldom  found  except  in  the  interior  of  flints 
which  are,silicified  sponges.  Does  not  this  suggest  the  inference 
that  the  decay  of  the  sponges  set  up  reactions  which  caused  first 
the  solution  of  the  scattered  spicules  and  ultimately  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  silica  in  the  form  of  flint  ? 


YI. — Bkbthklot's  Prinoiplb  applied  to  Maomatio  Conokntration.^ 

By  Alfred  HAJlKlE^  M.A.,  F.6.S. 

IT  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  many  igneous  intrusions, 
especially  of  basic  rocks,  grow  tnore  basic  in  composition 
from  the  centre  to  the  margin.  This  type,  of  what  Vogt  terms 
"  magmatic  concentration,"  has  been  discussed  by  several  geologists, 
who  agree  in  supposing  that  in  such  cases  a  magma,  originally  homo- 
geneous, has  become  differentiated  by  the  migration  of  the  less 
soluble  (more  basic)  ingredients  to  the  cooler  marginal  region  of 
the  magma-reservoir. 

Taking  t^e  same  ground,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
physical  cause  of  such  migration.  The  explanation  which  has  been 
offered,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  current  one,  invokes  what  has 
been  named  *'Soret's  principle,"  and  is  based  on  the  generally 
admitted  analogy  between  an  igneous  rock-magma  and  an  ordinary 
saline  solution.  Soret^  found  by  experiment  that  when  different 
parts  of  a  solution,  originally  homogeneous,  were  maintained  for 
several  weeks  at  different  temperatures,  the  salt  in  solution  tended 
to  accumulate  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  liquid.  Van  t'Hoff,^  in  his 
memoir  on  "osmotic  pressure,"  arrived  theoretically  at  the  same 
result,  and  showed  that  for  equilibrium  the  concentration  of  the 
salt  in  different  parts  of  the  solution  must  be  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  absolute  temperature.  Those  results  of  Soret  which  gave  the 
highest  degree  of  concentration  agreed  with  this  law,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  in  his  other  experiments  sufficient  time  was  not 
allowed  for  complete  equilibrium  to  be  effected. 

The   principle  just  noticed  seems  at  first  sight  to  lead  to  an 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Assoc,  Section  C,  at  the  NottiDgbam  meeting. 
«  Annales  de  Chimie  (6),  vol.  ixii.  pp.  293-297  (1881). 
^  Zeits.  f.  phys.  Cbemie,  ttoV.  i.  I^l^^iy 
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explanation  of  the  concentration  of  iron-oxides,  etc.,  in  the  cooler 
marginal  part  of  an  igneous  rock-magma,  but  closer  examination 
shows  that  the  explanation  is  an  inadequate  one.  To  take  a  single 
instance :  in  a  large  intrusion  of  gabbro  investigated  by  Mr.  Marr 
and  myself,  the  amount  of  magnetite  was  found  to  rise  from  less 
than  one  per  cent,  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  to  25  per  cent,  at  the 
margin.  It  is  clearly  inconceivable  that  the  absolute  temperature 
at  the  centre  was  ever  twenty-five  times  that  of  the  margin.  Other 
equally  strong  examples  might  be  cited.  Soret*s  pnnciple  is  there- 
fore insufficient,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  a  reason  for  its 
failure.  The  principle  presupposes  a  dilute  solution  :  if  we  imagine 
the  solution  to  be  near  the  point  of  saturation,  and  crystallization 
to  take  place  in  the  parts  actually  saturated  concurrently  with  the 
concentration,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  essentially  different  set  of 
conditions.  We  must  then  fall  back  on  the  general  law  of  the 
degradation  of  energy,  as  formulated,  for  instance,  in  Berthelot's 
principle.^  "Every  chemical  change  accomplished  without  the 
intervention  of  any  external  energy  tends  to  the  production  of  that 
substance  or  set  of  substances  which  disengages  the  most  heat.*' 
Or  we  may  conveniently  adopt  Becker's  extension  of  the  law,' 
formulated  thus :  ''The  transformations  will  be  such  as  to  evolve 
heat,  light,  etc.,  at  the  highest  possible  rate.'' 

Now  the  ''heat  of  solution"  of  a  salt  in  water  is  in  some  cases 
positive,  in  others  negative ;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
crystallization  of  a  mineral  from  an  igneous  rock- magma  is  in 
general  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat, 
perhaps  something  of  the  same  order  as  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  the  mineral  by  itself.  Hence,  in  a  magma  near  the  point  of 
saturation,  whatever  promotes  crystallization  will  promote  the  most 
rapid  evolution  of  heat.  In  an  unequally  heated  magma  this  must 
be  effected  by  the  accumulation  of  the  least  soluble  ingredients  in 
the  part  most  easily  saturated  ;  that  is,  the  concentration  of  the  iron- 
oxide,  etc.,  in  the  coolest  region,  and  their  crystallization  there.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  only  practical  limit  to  this  action  will  be 
fixed  by  the  growing  viscosity  of  the  magma,  which,  as  follows 
from  Vogt's'  results,  will  be  increased  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
iron-oxides  and  other  basic  ingredients. 

According  to  the  view  here  offered,  the  Soret  action,  operating 
during  the  earlier  stages,  would  bring  about  only  a  small  part  of 
the  differentiation  finally  established.  In  consequence  of  it,  and 
of  the  lower  temperature  of  the  reservoir  towards  the  margin,  the 
marginal  portion  of  the  magma  would,  as  the  whole  cooled,  be  the 
first  to  become  saturated,  say  with  iron-oxides.  At  this  point  the 
further  action  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  would  come  into 
play,  and  might  produce  much  greater  concentration  of  the  iron 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  intrusion. 

*  M^canique  Chimique,  vol.  i.  p.  xxix. 

*  Araer.  Journ.  Science  (3),  voi.  xxxi.  p   191. 

*  Zeits.  f.  prakt.  Geol.  toL  L  p.  276  (1893). 
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IF  lliere  be,  aa  haa  been  mauitaioed  by  the  anthor  Btid  others,  s 
Very  marked  nnconformity  st  the  baee  of  tlie  rocka  usunlty 
olanse']  as  Catnbrinn  in  Walo),  the  eviilence  fumiKbei]  by  an  exaniina- 
tioQ  of  those  btmal  beds  which  indi<»Ie  shore  coodilioDS  is  of  the 
Tilmoat  importance.  The  author,  therefore,  ip  this  paper  gi^es  B 
summary  of  the  results  bearing  on  this  qoestina  which  ha  has 
oblairied  in  his  esamiQalions  of  these  rocks  in  Wales. 
Penbboeesuibs, 
Si.  Ditvidi. — The  basal  beds  are  exposed  on  the  north  and  sonth 
sides  of  the  pre-Caml>riaii  Axis,  Where  faolis  do  not  iiil*rveo6  tlio 
lowent  beds  are  rough  conglomerates  from  60  to  150  feet  in  thick- 
ness, ill  wlii^ii  [lehl lies  over  a  foot  in  diameler  are  very  freqiienlly 
met  with  The  matrix  and  pebbles  vary  constantly,  as  they  rest  on 
diSerent  parts  of  the  pre-Cambrian  Axis,  and  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  of  an  unconformity  between  the  conglomerates  and  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Pebidian  in  this  ares-  The  overlying  beds, 
which  are  grits  and  sandstones,  are  ripple-marked  and  show  other 

E roofs  of  having  been  deposited  in  shallow  shore-water.  The  anthor 
as  recently  re-examined  the  basal  beds  in  this  area,  and  has  accnma- 
lated  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  view. 

Bamtey  Itland. — The  Cambrian  conglomerates  here  rest  on  pra- 
Cambrian  felstones  and  breccias.  The  pebbles  are  mainly  well- 
rolled  fragments  of  felstones  cemented  together  by  a  felsitic  matrix. 
Pebbles  of  quartzite  and  other  materials  are  occasionally  found,  bat 
the  main  amount  of  the  material  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
rocks  inimedial«ly  underlying  the  conglomerates.  The  underlying 
rocks  had  undergone  the  marked  changfes  now  visible  in  them  before 
the  fragments  in  the  conglomerates  bad  been  broken  off. 

Tre/garn. — The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  this  area  are  mainly  felstones 
of  a  peculiar  type  and  volcanic  ash.  The  conglomerates  which  repose 
on  these  rooks  contain  pebbles  of  lar^e  size,  which  have  been  proved 
by  microscopical  examination  to  be  identical  in  character  with  the 
rocks  on  whose  eroded  surface  they  repose.  Here  again  the  marked 
similarity  in  the  minutest  particulars  between  the  rolled  fragments 
and  the  underlying  rocks  proves  indisputably  that  the  peculiar 
changes  which  these  rocks  have  undergone  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  fragments  were  broken  off,  therefore  in  pre-Cambrian  times. 
Mbrionkthsbibe. 
BarUch  Mounlain. — Near  the  centre  of  the  well-known  anticlinal 
of  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Harlech  Mountain  conglomerateB  ara 
exposed  which  contain  fragments  of  granitoid  rocks,  felstones,  etc, 
to  additioB  to  pebbles  of  <^auc\.xLVAB  &xX  qj^vasNjl,  «si&  SSl  ^a  c1«si:  that 
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tbej  are,  though  not  actually  at  the  base,  yet  very  near  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  of  that  area.  The  most  important  conglomerates, 
however,  in  this  district  are  those  which  were  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  and  the  author  on  the  east  side  of  the  Trawsfynydd 
Eoad,  between  Cae  Gochion  and  Penmaen.  Here  the  conglomerates 
rest  unconformably  upon  an  older  series  of  rocks,  and  large  fragments 
of  the  latter  occur  plentifully  in  the  conglomerates. 

Anglesey. 

As  Sir  A.  Oeikie  has  recently  admitted  that  many  of  the  rocks 
in  Anglesey,  coloured  on  the  Qeological  Survey  Map  of  that  island 
as  "altered  Cambrian  (and  partly  Silurian),"  are  ''undoubtedly  far 
older  than  at  least  any  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Anglesey  or 
Caernarvonshire,"  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  basal  beds  where 
they  rest  on  these  rocks  is  highly  important.  The  author  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1879, 
that  the  patch  near  the  centre  of  Anglesey  coloured  as  *' intrusive 
granite  chiefly  of  Lower  Silurian  age"  contained  within  its  boundary 
rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  evidently  the  oldest  rocks  in  the  island. 
(The  rocks  in  this  patch  Sir  A.  Geikie  now  says  appear  to  him  to  be 
**  unquestionably  Archaean.")  In  the  year  1884  the  author  further 
showed  that  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  near  Llanfaelog  contained 
large  pebbles  of  granitoid  and  other  rocks,  which,  on  microscopical 
examination,  proved  to  be  identical  with  rocks  in  situ  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Professor  Hughes  has  shown  by  fossil  evidence  that  the  beds 
which  overlie  the  conglomerates  near  Llanerchymedd  are  of  Upper 
Cambrian  age,  and,  as  these  are  separated  by  faults  from  the  con- 
glomerates and  grits,  it  is  clearly  justifiable  to  classify  these  beds 
as  the  basal  beds  of  the  Cambrian  in  that  area.  The  basal  Cambrian 
beds  near  Beaumaris  furnish  equally  convincing  proofs  of  proximity 
to  a  shore-line  composed  of  pre-Cambrian  schists  and  felsitic  rocks. 

Caernarvon  shire. 

Bangor  and  Caernarvon. — ^The  basal  beds  at  and  near  Caernarvon 
described  by  Professor  Hughes  show  clearly  that  they  must  have 
been  deposited  along  a  shore-line  where  granitoid  and  felsitic  rocks 
were  undergoing  denudation,  and  the  absence  there  of  the  usual 
thickness  of  overlying  Cambrian  rooks  is  due,  the  author  believes, 
mainly  to  faults,  but  in  part  also  to  the  unevenness  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  land-surface.  There  is  much  evidence  in  the  various 
areas  to  show  that  the  pre-Cambrian  land-surface  was  very  uneven 
in  character,  and  that  the  Cambrian  sediments  were  accumulated 
along  fairly  well-defined  lines  of  depression. 

Bethesda^  Llyn  Fadam,  and  Moel  Tryfaen, — The  basal  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  in  these  areas,  where  not  removed  by  faults,  are  also 
conglomerates,  and  the  fragments  in  the  conglomerates  are  mainly 
such  as  would  be  derived  by  denudation  from  the  ridge  of  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  author  and 
Professor  Hughes  as  of  pre-Cambrian  age.   Thea^  ^^^%^^^t  €QTH(%se5l 
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by  them  in  the  year  1877,  were  not  accepted  bj  the  chiefs  of  the 
(Geological  Survey  ;  but  in  the  year  1891,  in  his  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geological  Society,  Sir  A.  G^ikie  admitted  that  the  roeks 
in  this  ridge,  ''vanously  termed  quartz  porphyries,  felsites,  and 
rhyolites,"  were  not  intrusive  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  as  marked  on 
the  Survey  Maps,  but  "  the  oldest  members  of  the  volcanic  series," 
and  that  *'  there  is  no  true  passage  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  conglomerates  which  abut  against  it  are  in  great 
part  made  out  of  its  fragmeuts,  so  that  it  must  have  been  already  in 
existence  before  these  Cambrian  strata  were  deposited." 

The  grits  and  slates  which  overlie  the  conglomerates  in  these 
areas  have  always  been  classed  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  Lowest 
Cambrian ;  therefore  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greological  Survey 
to  extend  the  term  Cambrian  so  that  it  might  include  the  much  older 
rocks  which  the  surveyors  had  incorrectly  marked  as  intmsive,  and 
"chiefly  of  Lower  Silurian  age,"  the  author  thinks  is  unwarrantable. 
The  error  which  caused  the  surveyors  to  class  other  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  as  *' altered  Cambrian"  equally  renders  it  impossible  to  group 
those  with  the  Cambrian,  especially  as  in  no  instance  has  it  been 
shown  that  the  so-called  "altered  Cambrian  rocks"  have  their 
equivalents  amongst  the  unaltered  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Survey. 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  marked  unconformity  at  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  (unaltered  Cambrian  of  the  Survey)  in  all 
the  areas  in  Wales  where  the  beds  are  seen  to  rest  on  the  rocks 
classed  by  the  author  and  others  as  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

IL — Notes  on  a  Hornblende-Pikrite  from  Greystonbs,  Co. 
WicKLow.  By  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  [Communicated 
by  permission  of  the  Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey.] 

TN  this  paper  the  author  gave  a  description  of  a  rock  which  forms 
a  dyke  in  the  Cambrian  slates  and  grits  of  Greystones,  in  C  . 
Wicklow.  It  is  a  dark,  dense,  coarsely-crystalline  rock,  showing 
large  crystals  of  hornblende  with  lustre-mottling,  owing  to  the 
weathering-out  of  olivine  crystals.  It  becomes  finer-grained  at  the 
margins.     An  analysis  by  Dr.  Sullivan  was  added. 

The  hornblende  is  of  the  usual  green  type,  and  occurs  in  large 
crystals  enclosing  pseudomorphs  of  olivine,  now  made  up  of 
magnetite  and  probably  a  colourless  amphibole.  A  colourless 
hornblende  also  occurs  either  as  cores  or  borders  to  the  green 
crystals.  A  third  type  of  hornblende  present  shows  few  cleavage 
cracks  and  much  magnetite  dust.  Apatite  is  a  constituent,  but  there 
is  no  felspar  in  the  rock.  The  margin  of  the  dyke  is  much  sheared 
and  phacoidal  in  structure. 

III.  — Notes  on  the  Perlitic  Quartz  Grains  in  Rhyolitb.  By 
W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  [Communicated  by  permission  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey.] 

I'^HE   author   exhibited   specimens  of  that  variety  of  the  Sandy 
Braes  Rhyolite  from  County  Antrim  which  was  formerly  called 
Perlite.     A  microBCopica\  exwxivaaX\OTi  qI  ^^  \q^Vl  ^<:^wa  crystals 
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of  sanidine  and  grains  of  quartz  embedded  in  a  brown  glass.  The 
latter  shows  perlitio  structure  in  great  perfection.  In  addition, 
however,  the  grains  of  quartz  exhibit  a  series  of  cracks,  which  are 
distinctly  perlitio  in  character.  Thus  a  structure  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  glasses  that  have  cooled  rather  rapidly  is 
shown  to  occur  rarely,  but  occasionally,  in  crystals.  Hitherto  only 
one  case  has  been  observed  in  which  the  cracks  entered  from  the 
crystals  to  the  matrix ;  the  perlitio  cracks  in  the  two  constituents 
are  for  the  most  part  independent. 


IV. — Osf  THE  Minute  Struoturb  of  the  Skeleton  of  "  Mono- 
ORAPTUs  Priodon."  By  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
[Oommunicated  by  permission  of  the  Director- General  of  the 
Geological  Survey.] 

REMAINS  of  Monograptus  priodon  in  an  exceptionally  perfect 
state  of  preservation  occur  in  the  Silurian  limestone  of  Barn- 
ham  Hill,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  official  collection 
of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Dublin.  These  have  been  examined  in 
thin  slices  under  the  microscope,  and  as  a  preliminary  result  the 
author  describes  the  structure  of  the  wall. 

Most  of  the  sections  are  transverse  and  display  the  coenosarcal 
canal  and  one  hydrotheca ;  they  measure  a  little  over  1*5  mm.  along 
the  greater,  and  about  1  mm.  along  the  shorter  axis.  The  wall, 
0025  mm.  in  thickness,  consists  of  black  carbonaceous  material  in 
a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition,  but  sufficiently  continuous  to 
enable  the  existence  of  three  layers  to  be  determined :  an  outer  and 
inner,  which  are  very  thin,  separated  by  a  space,  now  filled  with 
oalcite,  from  a  thicker  middle  layer,  which  measures  from  0*005  to 
0001  mm.  across.  The  middle  layer  sometimes  breaks  up  into 
threads,  and  the  superficial  films  have  a  reticular  appearance,  which 
may,  however,  be  due  to  po»t-mortem  changes.  In  the  region  of  the 
virgula  and  also  along  the  free  edges  of  the  thecse  the  wall  thickens, 
partly  by  an  enlargement  of  the  space  between  the  layers,  and  partly 
by  a  thickening  of  the  middle  layer.  Thus,  in  one  example  the 
total  thickness  of  the  wall  in  the  virgular  region  is  0*075  mm.,  and 
of  the  virgula  itself,  which  represents  the  middle  layer,  0*037  mm. ; 
similarly  at  the  margin  of  the  theca  the  total  thickness  was  found  to 
be  0 085  mm.,  the  included  middle  layer  measuring  0045  mm. 
Thin  threads  of  carbonaceous  material  extend  from  the  middle  to 
the  superficial  layers,  and  are  particularly  obvious  in  the  thickened 
regions.  The  virgula  would  appear  to  possess  no  independent 
existence;  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  thickening  of  the  middle  layer. 

V.  —  On  the  Origin  of  Intermediate  Varieties  of  Igneous 
Bocks  bt  Intrusion  and  Admixture,  as  obskrved  at  Barna- 
VAVE,  Carlinoforo.     By  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  D.So.,  F.R.S. 

THE  two  principal  kinds  of  Rocks  composing  the  mountain  of 
Bamavave  are  a  dark-coloured,  almost  black,  gabbro   and  a 
light-ooloured,  almost  white,  granophyre.    This  extreme  contrast  in 
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colour  renders  the  study  of  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  field 
a  ooroparatively  easy  task.  The  gabbro,  which  overlies  the  grano- 
phyre,  was  the  first-formed  rock,  and  had  already  cooled  and 
solidified  before  the  granophyre  was  injected  into  it  The  injection 
of  granophyre  has  been  of  the  most  searching  character,  and  the 
rock  can  be  traced  from  the  parent  mass  through  dykes  of  all 
gradations  in  size  down  to  the  minutest  films  and  specks  which  fill 
cracks  and  cavities  in  and  amongst  the  constituent  minerals  of  the 
gabbro.  The  gabbro  has  thus  become  converted  locally  into  the 
quartz  gabbro  of  authors,  and  it  is  suggested  that  in  other  cases,  as 
that  of  Oarrock  Fell,  this  rock  has  had  a  similar  origin.  The  grano- 
pbyre,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  fragments  of  the  gabbro,  ranging 
from  great  blocks  down  to  mere  crystal  dust  of  its  constituent 
minerals,  labradorite  and  augite.  It  thus  passes  into  hornblendio 
granophyre,  the  "syenite"  of  the  Survey.  There  is  no  evidence  here, 
as  has  been  erroneously  Bup{)08ed,  of  the  differentiation  of  an  origin- 
ally homogeneous  magma,  and  the  minute  granophyric  dykes  are 
neither  contemporaneous  nor  segregation  products.  On  the  contrary, 
rocks  of  intermediate  character  have  been  produced  from  already 
differentiated  and  opposed  types  solely  by  admixture. 


VI. — On  the  Disoovbrt  of  a  Congealed  Ridge  op  pre-Carboni- 
FEROUs  Rooks  under  the  Trias  of  Nrtuerseal,  Leicester- 
shire.    By  Professor  Edward  Hull,  LL  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

IT  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  Leicestershire  and 
WarwickKliire  Coal-measures  were  deposited  along  the  borders 
of  a  land  surface  of  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  of  which  the  visible 
representatives  occur  at  Charnwood  Forest  and  Atherstone.  The 
attenuated  condition  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  at  Calke 
Abbey  on  the  north  of  the  Leicestershire  Coalfield,  and  their  entire 
absence  below  the  Coal-measures  of  Warwickshire,  show  that  these 
older  rocks  remained  unsubmerged  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  period,  when  they  were  gradually  overspread, 
as  the  land  became  depressed,  by  successive  deposits  of  the  Coal 
period.  The  general  north-westerly  trend  of  these  old  foundation 
rocks,  both  at  Charnwood  Forest  and  Atherstone,  appears  to  indicate 
that  this  old  land  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  ridges  and 
furrows  running  in  N.W.  and  SE.  directions  ;  but  as  the  country 
is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  Triassic  strata  the  position  of  such 
ridges  and  hollows  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  One  of 
these  ridges  appears  to  have  been  in  this  manner  determined  at 
Netherseal  Colliery  in  a  boring  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extension  of  **  the  main  coal.*'  Having  been  invited  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Binns,  F.Q.S.,  the  manager  of  the  colliery,  to  give  my 
opinion  regarding  the  age  of  the  beds  passed  through  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boring,  I  visited  the  colliery  and  inspected  the  cores 
Jirbioh  were  brought  up  and  were  arranged  in  their  order  of  relative 
at  the  works.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  strata 
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m  ( Bunter  Sandttone;    light  reddisb-brown,   pebbly 

■^*^^'        •        •         \     sandstone ;  262  feet. 

CoAL-MSABURBB         i  ^™^  *^^  block  sbales  and  sandstones,  with  coal 

\     and  ironstone  ;  plants  abundant ;  514  feet. 

PH.-C.au.o»xP.KO..  {  '^to'S^'qSLtSef ll?if''  "^''*""*'  ""'  """• 

The  interest  attaches  to  the  beds  called  **  pre-Carboniferous." 
They  consist  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  quartzites,  of  purple  and 
yellowish  tints,  occasionally  shaly.  They  contrast  strongly  with 
the  Coal-measures,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  beds  of  coal»  grey 
and  black  shale,  and  ironstone,  but  also  in  the  complete  absence  of 
plant  remains  with  which  the  overlying  Coal-measures  are  crowded ; 
not  one  solitary  instance  of  any  plant-form  having  been  found 
amongst  all  the  cores  after  careful  examination.  It  became  clear 
that  the  beds  were  not  of  Carboniferous  age,  yet  it  was  very  difficult 
to  determine  with  certainty  to  what  period  they  were  to  be  referred. 
Such  sandstones,  grits,  and  quartzites  might  be  found  in  several  pre- 
Carboniferous  formations,  either  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  Upper 
Silurian,  Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician),  or  Cambrian.  A  reference  to 
the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  was  considered  out  of  the  question,  as  this 
formation  is  not  found  anywhere  in  this  part  of  England  ;  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  they  were  referable  to  the  Upper  or  Lower 
Silurian  period,  though  this  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  forget  that  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  boring 
Lower  Cambrian  beds  form  the  floor  of  the  Coal-measures,  and, 
although  the  cores  at  Netherseal  boring  did  not  show  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hartshill  ridge,  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  they  might  not  be  referable  to  the  same  general  period,  and 
consist  of  beds  not  visible  in  that  locality.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
disposed  with  some  hesitation  to  regard  the  cores  as  of  Lower  Cambrian 
age,  a  view  in  which  I  am  supported  by  Professor  Lapworth,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  examine  the  specimens  of  the  cores  which  I 
brought  away  with  me  from  Netherseal  Colliery.  I  will  only  add 
that  no  conclusion  could  be  gathered  regarding  the  question  of 
unconformity  of  these  beds  with  the  overlying  Coal-measures,  as  the 
dip  of  both  series  appeared  to  be  very  slight.  A  strong  discordance 
could  have  been  immediately  detected. 

Since  the  above  was  written  No.  2  boring  has  entered  these  old 
rocks,  and  the  specimens  brought  up  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  the  results  of  boring  No.  1.  The  rook  entered  at  a  depth  of 
about  760  feet  consists  of  reddish  vitreous  quartzite,  slightly  mica- 
ceous, and  very  similar  to  the  Hartshill  stone  of  Warwickshire. 


VIL — NoTKS   ON   THE   WaTER-BBARINO    CAPACITY   OP   THE   NbW  RbD 

Sandstone    op    Nottingham.      By   Professor    Edward    Hull, 
LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S. 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  before  the  problems  of  sanitation 
were  generally  understood,  the  town  of  Nottingham  was 
placed  in  a  most  unfavourable  position  as  regards  drainage  and 
water-supply.     Ab  regards  the  former  the  drainage  of  the  houses 
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for  the  most  part  was  run  off  into  cesspools  sunk  in  the  sandstone 
rock  on  which  the  town  is  built;  and  as  regards  the  latter  the 
water-supply  was  drawn  from  wells  sunk  through  the  same  for- 
mation down  to  the  water-level,  so  that  often  the  cesspools  and 
wells  were  in  proximity  to  each  other.  The  result  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  may  easily  be  surmised.  However  excellent  as  a  filter 
may  be  the  sandstone  rock,  it  must  assuredly  become  clogged  with 
fsBcal  matter  when  filtration  of  water  is  carried  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  subject  to  such  contamination  as  is  here  referred  to,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  water  from  the  wells  becomes  unfit  for  drinking 
and  household  purposes. 

Now  all  this  is  changed :  the  cesspools  have  been  closed  or 
filled  up,  and  the  water-supply  is  drawn  from  large  and  deep 
wells  far  removed  from  possibility  of  contamination. 

Few  towns  in  central  England  are  more  favourably  situated  for 
purposes  of  water-supply  than  Nottingham.  Built  on  a  foundation 
of  New  Red  Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  rises  at  the  Castle 
in  a  precipitous  cliff  above  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  the  formation 
on  which  the  city  stands  in  its  prolongation  northwards  is  a  source 
of  water-supply  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  yields  several  millions 
of  gallons  per  day  of  pure  water  from  three  or  four  wells  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

The  conditions  which  render  this  formation  so  well  adapted 
for  water-supply  may  be  briefly  explained.  The  succession  and 
character  of  the  strata  all  combine  towards  this  end. 

In  descending  order  the  succession  is  as  follows  :-* 

Keuper  Marls     .     .     .     Bed  and  variegated  marl,  sbaly  and 

gypseous  (slightly  permeable), 
ml   IVaterntonei  and  Lower    Laminated  micaceous  sandstones  alter- 
Keuptr  Sandstone  nating  with  marls  and  shales. 

Buuter  Sandstone    .     .     Soft  yellow  and  reddish  sandstone  and 

conglomerate  (permeable). 
Red  Calcareous  Marls  .     These  are  the  strata  separating  the 
p  I  Upper    and    Lower    limestones  of 

rBRMiAN  <  ^^^  Worksop  district  to  the  north 

(impervious). 

Lower  Magnesian  Lime-     Sandy  magnesian  limestones. 
stone 

From  the  above  succession  it  will  be  seen  that  the  permeable 
beds  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone,  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  are 
underlain  by  impervious  marls  of  the  Permian  series,  which  thus 
form  a  water-tight  floor,  effectually  preventing  the  water  which 
percolates  downwards  from  the  surface  to  escape  into  the  magnesian 
limestone ;  and,  as  the  beds  dip  eastwards  at  a  small  angle  from 
the  western  margin  of  the  formation,  an  underground  reservoir  is 
thus  formed  with  a  naturally  permanent  level  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  springs  which  break  out  at  the  junction  of  the  sandstoue 
with  the  marl  along  the  western  outcrop. 

The  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  taken  at  an  average  of  30  inches, 
which  sinks  down  into  the  Bunter  Sandstone  north  of  Nottingham 
must  be  very  large,  owing  to  the  absence  of  drift  deposits  and  the 
Bandy  oharacter  of  the  ground.     i^«  Ik^^t^  v&  uo  surface  drainage 
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the  percolation  oaonot  be  less  than  about  20  inches  per  annum, 
giving  a  supply  of  about  1,000,000  gallons  to  every  3  square  miles. 
Taking  the  area  of  the  formation  between  Nottingham  and  Worksop 
at  120  square  miles,  the  amount  of  water  which  annually  percolates 
into  the  rock  and  becomes  a  reservoir  of  supply  may  be  estimated 
at  about  40,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

This  large  quantity  of  water  tends  to  flow  eastwards,  following 
the  dip  of  the  beds;  and  that  it  has  permanently  saturated  the 
Bunter  Sandstone  under  an  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  over- 
lying formations  is  proved  by  the  result  of  the  boring  at  Scarle, 
near  Lincoln,  which,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Lias,  passed  down 
through  the  Keuper  marls  into  the  Bunter,  when  the  water  came 
up  with  force  and  flowed  over  the  surface.^  This  boring  is  at  a 
minimum  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  margin  of  the  Bunter 
Sandstone.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Nottingham  is  most  favourably  situated  as  regards  its  water-supply 
for  a  long  period  to  come — a  circumstance  of  great  importance  at 
a  time  when  so  many  large  manufacturing  towns  are  looking 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  future  as  regards  this  prime  necessary 
of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  L. 
T.  Godfrey  Evans,  the  Borough  Engineer,  with  information,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  :  — 

There  are  four  pumping  stations,  of  which  one,  the  Park,  Zion 
Hill,  is  not  now  in  use.     The  others  are : — 

1.  Basford  or  Bagthorpe,  yielding  12,800,000  gallons  per  week. 

2.  Bestwood,  yielding  11,800,000       „  „ 

3.  Papplewick,  yielding  12,190,000       „  „ 

In  all  36,790,000  gallons  per  week,  or  5,257,143  galbns  per  day. 

The  supply  at  Bestwood  is  decreasing,  owing  probably  to  mining 
operations  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  yield  at  the  Park  Station 
is  about  5  J  millions  of  gallons  per  week.     The  water  is  excellent 

VIIL — On  the  Rkptilia  of  thb  British  Tbias.     By  E.  T.  Nkwton, 

F.ILS.,  F.G.S. 

THIS  communication  is  a  review  of  our  knowledge  of  the  reptiles 
which  have  been  recorded  from  the  Triassic  strata  of  Britain. 
In  the  first  place  attention  is  called  to  the  teeth  from  Durdham 
Down,  Bristol,  described  by  Riley  and  Stntohbury,  in  1836,  under 
the  generic  name  of  Palaosaurus  and  Thecodoniosaurus,  which,  with 
additional  specimens,  were  further  described  by  Professor  Huxley  in 
1869,  he  regarding  them  both  as  dinosaurian.  The  two  genera  are 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  teeth.  Closely  allied  to  Palaoaaunia 
is  the  tooth  described  by  Murchison  and  Strickland  in  1837  as 
MegalosaurUB,  but  subsequently  named  Cladyodon  by  Owen.  Another 
and  still  larger  tooth,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  has  been  referred 
by  Professor   Huxley  to    Teratosaurus    {z=^Zanclodon)  :    it   is  very 

•  Two  feeders  of  water  were  stmck — one  at  a  depth  of  917  feet  in  the  Lower 
Xeuper  Sandstone^  and  the  other  at  1,250  feet  in  the  Bunter  Sandstone. 
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similar  to  that  of  Cladyodon,  but  is  more  compressed  and  has  both 
anterior  and  posterior  edges  serrated  to  the  base. 

Rhynchosaurtii  artieepa,  from  the  Eeuper  of  Orinshill,  Shropshire, 
was  described  by  Owen  in  1841  from  a  skull,  but  was  further  illus- 
trated by  additional  specimens,  including  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  1887.  This  form,  which  is  allied  to  the 
recent  Sphenodon,  is  also  near  to  the  Hyperodapedom,  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Elg^n  Sandstone  and  also  in  the  Trias 
of  Warwick  and  Devon.  Hyperodaptdon  was  first  made  known  by 
Professor  Huxley  in  1858,  who  described  it  in  1869,  but  more  fully 
in  1887,  from  a  fine  example  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Telerpeton  Elginense,  the  celebrated  lizard  of  the  Elgin  Sandstone, 
was  found  in  1850  by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff,  and  described  by  Dr.  Mantell 
in  1851  as  having  amphibian  affinities.  Additional  examples  were, 
however,  described  by  Professor  Huxley  in  1867,  who  showed  that 
its  affinities  were  with  the  lacertilia,  and  not  with  the  amphibia. 
Telerpeton  is  probably  closely  related  to  the  living  Sphenodon, 
Stagonolepi$  Eiobertsoni  was  really  the  first  reptile  found  in  the 
Elgin  Sandstone;  a  series  of  scutes  from  Lossiemouth  being  thus 
named  by  Agassiz  just  fifty  years  ago  (1843),  but  were  thought  by 
him  to  be  the  scales  of  a  fish.  The  reptilian  nature  of  this  fossil 
was  shown  by  Professor  Huxley  in  1858,  and  more  abundant 
material  has  been  described  by  the  same  writer  in  1875  and  1877, 
which  has  established  the  crocodilian  affinities  of  this  Triassic 
reptile. 

Daiygnathus  longiden$  is  the  name  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley 
for  a  jaw  with  long  teeth  from  the  Elgin  Sandstone,  which  bad  at 
first  been  referred  to  Stagonolepis.  This  form  Professor  Huxley 
thought  might  be  dinosaurian,  but  additional  information  is  much 
wanted  to  establish  its  true  affinities. 

The  dicynodont  remains  noticed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  last  year  at  Edinburgh  have  now  been 
worked  out,  and  the  results,  fully  illustrated,  will  shortly  appear 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society.  Four  forms  nearly  allied 
to  Dicynodon  have  been  named  Gordonia  Traquairi,  O,  Huxleyi, 
0,  DuffianOf  and  0.  Juddiana,  Another  dicynodont  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Ptychognaihus  of  Owen,  but  with  a  short  muzzle  and 
no  teeth,  has  been  named  Geikia  Elginensis. 

The  peculiar  horned  reptile,  resembling  the  Moloch  lizard,  but 
apparently  most  nearly  related  to  the  South  African  Fareiasaurua, 
has  been  named  Elginia  mirabilis. 

Work  among  the  Elgin  reptiles  is  still  going  on,  and  two  entirely 
new  forms  are  now  made  known  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these 
was  found  by  Mr.  James  Grant,  of  Lossiemouth ;  and,  although  the 
exact  locality  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  from 
the  sandstone  of  the  Elgin  area.  This  specimen,  which  includes 
the  skull  (about  three  inches  long)  and  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk, 
is  evidently  related  to  Stagonolepis. 

Tbe  second  new  form  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  from 
^e  Elgin  Sandstone  of  Sp^nv^  Q^nktr^,  and  will  eventually  be 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  With  the  exception  of  the  fore 
limbs  and  neck,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  has  been  preserved. 
Much  of  the  skull  has  been  very  successfully  cleared  from  the  matrix 
by  Mr.  Bichard  Hall,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  exhibited  at 
a  soir^  of  the  Boyal  Society,  when  its  resemblance  to  AStosaurus 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward.  ITiis  reptile  is 
of  much  interest,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between 
crocodiles  and  dinosaurs,  being,  apparently,  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Parasuehia  and  on  the  other  to  the  theropodous  dinosaurs. 
The  skull  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  miniature  megalosaur. 


IX. — Note  on  bomb  Mollusoan  Remains  lately  disoovbrbd  in  the 
English  Eeupbr.  By  B.  Bullen  Newton,  F.Q.S.  British 
Museum  (Natural  History). 

THIS  communication  directs  attention  to  the  discovery,  by  the 
Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Richards,  of  some  obscure 
impressions  of  lamellibranch  shells  in  the  green  gritty  marls  of  the 
Upper  Keuper  Sandstone  of  Sbrewley,  Warwickshire,  which  form  the 
first  evidence  of  a  molluscan  fauna  from  these  beds  as  developed  in 
this  county.  The  matrix  appears  to  be  so  peculiarly  unfavourable 
for  the  retention  of  shell  structure  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
better  material  than  the  present  will  ever  be  forthcoming.  The 
specimens  indicate  truly  marine  types,  though  on  account  of  bad 
preservation  only  three  of  them  could  be  selected  for  description  as 
exhibiting  certain  characters  in  their  contours  and  sculpturing,  which 
might  be  of  service  in  ascertaining  their  probable  generic  positions. 
Estheria  mtnuta  is  the  one  invertebrate  form  hitherto  recorded  from 
the  British  Keuper;  that  is,  excluding  the  Foraminifera  described  by 
Professor  T.  R.  Jones  and  W.  K.  Parker,*  which  came  from  an 
alabaster  pit  at  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  and  which  were  doubtfully 
referred  by  the  authors  to  an  Upper  Triassic  age.  The  very  modem 
facies  of  the  Foraminifera  has  suggested  the  highly  probable  idea 
that  they  were  derived  from  superficial  deposits. 

Associated  in  the  matrix  containing  these  molluscan  impressions 
are  fragments  of  Cestraciont  spines  and  teeth  (Acrodus  Keuperinus) 
and  a  part  of  a  carapace  of  the  small  phyllopodous  crustacean, 
Estheria  mtnuta. 

The  specimens  described  are  identified  as — 

(1)  Thraeia  (?)  SrodiH  (n.  sp.). 

(2)  Goniomya  Keuperina  (n.  sp.). 

(3)  Fholadomya  (?)  RieharcUi  (n.  sp.). 

Such  generic  forms  as  are  represented  here  have  not  apparently 
been  reported  from  rocks  of  a  similar  period  on  the  Continent  or 
elsewhere. 

1  «*  On  some  Fossil  Foraminifera  from  Chellaston,  near  Derby,"  Qaart  Journ. 
GeoL  Soc,  1860,  toI.  xvi.  pis.  19,  20,  pp.  452—458. 
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mar  Liijaraili  lV>int.  south   of  tlio 
ftiitlu^r  lias  exaniiii'tl  tlie  coast  am 
lU'lt'onl   liiver  au«l  Fowey,  aiul  ha 
following  places: — 

Pendoner  Beach,  Very  an  (for  aboi 
thick  at  the  west  end  of  this  beach, 
I  Angular  fragments  of  chert  are  eucl 

one  place  a  mass  of  chert  and  slate  c 
thus  the  chert  appears  both  above  an 
beach.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  t 
thicker  and  more  numerous. 

Par  the  PoinI,  Very  an. — Ilere  sevt 
six  inches  in  thickness,  are  seen  for  1 
(or  "  trappean  conglomerate ''  of  De 
small  amount  of  shale  and  grit,  more 
presence  of  iron.     Two  small  expos 
which  is  500  yards  west  of  Portloe  Pc 

JWnnnen  Cove,  Gorran, — Xorth-wes 
are  seen  in  perpenilicular  thinly  lam 
6<>  yards,  accompanied  by  numerous 
quartzitc  and  yellowish-grey  limestone 

Ldnfid  exposures  are  traced  at  intc 
five  miles  inland  from  Pendoner  Be 
tlinmgh  the  village  of  Very  an  t<»  Tolcj 
Caerhavfl.  These  cherts  on  the  main 
in  Mullion  Island,  and  tlic  structure 
destroyed.  Some  specimens  show 
crushing,  and  have  no  traces  of  line 
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XI. — On  the  Dkrbtshirb  Toadstonb.    By  H.  H.  Abnold-Bkmrosk, 

M.A.,  F.G.S. 

rpOADSTONE  18  a  local  name  for  the  igneous  rocks  interbedded 
JL      with  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Derbyshire.     It  occurs 
in  a  district  of  25  by  20  miles.     The  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
a  bed  are  sometimes  araygdaloidal.      The  spheroidal  structure  is 
often  well  marked,  the  columnar  more  seldom  and  less  perfectly. 
Toadstone  varies  very  much  in  the  amount  of  weathering  it  has 
undergone.    It  often  decomposes  to  a  sort  of  clay  containing  nodules 
of  less  altered  rock,  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  toadstone  in 
some  localities  "  replaces  "  a  bed  of  clay  in  others.     For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  is  used  by 
miners,  statements  as  to  the  number  of  beds  of  toadstone  and  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  ore  in  it  must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 
Careful  mapping  over  the  whole  district  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  actual  number  of  beds.    Two  at  l«ast  may  be  seen  exposed  in 
several  places,  and  there  may  be  three  or  even  four  beds.     The 
Black  Hillock  shaft  has  been   supposed   to  be  one   of   the  vents 
through  which  the  toadstone  came  up  to  the  surface,  because  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  was  not  reached.     Farey,  however,  maintains 
that  this  bed  was  sunk  through,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
mine  heap  and  shaft  shows  that  the  dolerite  is  not  coarse-grained, 
and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  agglomerate  or  tuff.     An  occurrence  of 
lead-ore  in  the  toadstone  of  the  Wakebridge   mine  was   next  de- 
scribed.    The  rock  in  which  the  ore  occurred,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  proved  to  be  a  decomposed  olivine-dolerite.     The 
ore  was  as  good  in  the  toadstone  as  in  the  limestone.     That  the 
toadstone  is  contemporaneous  with  the  limestone  is  proved  by  its 
being  interbedded  with  the  latter,  by  the  occurrence  of  stratified 
tuffs  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  and   by  the  non-alteration  of 
the  beds  immediately  above  the  igneous  rock,  though  in  one  or  two 
places  a  clay  bed  below  it  has  been  caused  to  assume  a  columnar 
structure. 

Very  many  specimens  have  been  collected  from  all  the  outcrops 
of  toadstone,  which  are  some  fifty  in  number,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  lavas  consist  mainly 
of  olivine-dolerite,  the  augite  being  both  in  ophitic  plates  and  in 
irregularly  shaped  grains.  The  rock  is  much  more  fresh  and  less 
amygdaloidal  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  tuffs  are  in 
some  cases  well  preserved,  and  the  outlines  of  the  lapilli  very  clearly 
defined. 

XIL  —The  Dissected  Volcano  of  Crandall  Basin,  Wyoming.     By 

Professor  Joseph  Paxson  Iddinos. 

THE  writer,  in  exploring  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  the  country  east  of  it,  came  upon 
evidences   of  a  great   volcano   which   bad  been  eroded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expose  the  geological  structure  of  its  basal  portion. 
The  work  was  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  survey  of  this  region 
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under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Arnold  Hafi^e,  of  the  United  States  (}eo- 
logical  Survey.  This  paper  is  an  extract  from  a  chapter  of  the  final 
report  on  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  process  of  completion, 
and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the 
Survey,  and  to  Mr.  Hague,  chief  of  the  di\'ision,  for  permission  to 
present  it  at  this  time  in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  the  final 
report 

The  area  of  volcanic  rocks  described  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  belt  of  igneous  material  that  forms  the  mountains  of  the 
Absaroka  range,  lying  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  The  volcano  of  Crandall  Basin  is  one  of  a  chain  of  volcanic 
centres  situated  along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  which  are  all  distinguished  by  a  greater  or  less 
development  of  radiating  dykes,  and  by  a  crystalline  core  eroded  to  a 
variable  extent 

The  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  which  formed  an  almost 
continuous  series  to  the  coal-bearing  Laramie,  had  been  greatly 
disturbed,  and  almost  completely  eroded  in  places,  before  the 
volcanic  ejectamenta  in  this  vicinity  were  thrown  upon  them.  The 
period  of  their  eruption  is  therefore  post-Laramie,  presumably  early 
Tertiary. 

The  first  eruptions  of  andesite  were  followed  by  those  of  basalt  in 
great  quantities,  and  these  by  others  of  andesite  and  basalt,  like  the 
first.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  extensive  erosion,  reducing 
the  country  to  nearly  its  present  form.  Then  came  the  eruption  of 
a  vast  flood  of  rbyolite,  constituting  the  Park  Plateau,  which  was 
followed,  in  this  region,  by  smaller  outbreaks  of  basalt.  The  last 
phase  of  volcanic  activity  is  found  in  the  geysers  and  fumaroles 
which  have  rendered  the  region  famous. 

The  volcano  of  Crandall  Basin  consists  chiefly  of  the  first  series 
of  basic  andesites  and  basalts.  The  earliest  acid  andesite  which 
occurs  beneath  these  rocks  appears  to  be  the  remnant  of  eruptions 
from  neighbouring  centres. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  original  outline  of  the  volcano.  Tlie 
district  is  ribw  covered  by  systems  of  valleys  and  ridges  of  mountain 
peaks  that  rise  2,000  to  «5,000  feet  above  the  valley  l)ottoms.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  country,  however,  makes  its  original 
character  evident. 

The  outlying  portions  of  the  district  to  the  south,  west,  and  north 
consist  of  nearly  horizontally  bedded  tufifs  and  subaerial  breccias  of 
basic  andesite  and  basalt.  With  these  are  intercalated  some  massive 
lava-flows,  which  are  scarce  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  breccia,  but 
predominate  in  the  highest  parts  above  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
Here  they  constitute  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks. 

In  contrast  to  the  well-bedded  breccias  around  the  margin  of  the 
district  the  central  portion  consists  of  chaotic  and  orderless  accumula- 
tions of  scoriaceous  breccia  with  some  massive  flows.  These  breccias 
,iOtrry  larger  fragments  of  rock  and  exhibit  greater  uniformity  in 
iphical  character. 
ilill  more  notioeaUe  feature  of  the  central  portion  of  the  district 
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18  the  oocurrenoe  of  dykes,  which  form  prominent  walls,  and  may  be 
traced  for  long  distances  across  the  country. 

The  greater  number  of  them  converge  towards  a  centre  in 
the  highest  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  drainage  basin  of  Crandall 
Creek.  A  small  number  converge  towards  a  second  oentre  three  or 
four  miles  east  of  the  first  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
there  are  many  dykes  trending  towards  a  centre  near  the  head  of 
Sunlight  Basin,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Crandall  centre. 

The  centre  towards  which  the  Crandall  dykes  converge  is  a  large 
body  of  granular  gabbro  graduating  into  diorite.  It  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  consists  of  numerous  intrusions  penetrating  one  another, 
and  extending  out  into  the  surrounding  breccia,  which  is  highly 
indurated  and  metamorphosed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  core. 
Within  the  area  of  indurated  breccia  the  dyke-rocks  become  rapidly 
coarser-grained  as  they  approach  the  gabbro  core.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  central  conduit  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  has  been  eroded  away. 

Upon  comparing  the  geological  structure  of  this  region  with  that 
of  an  active  volcano  like  Etna  it  is  apparent  that  the  lava-flows 
which  form  the  summits  of  the  outlying  peaks  must  have  been 
derived  from  lateral  cones  fed  by  dykes  radiating  from  the  central 
conduit;  and,  assuming  that  the  volcano  of  Crandall  Basin  was 
similar  in  type  to  that  of  Etna,  an  idea  of  its  original  proportions  is 
derived  by  constructing,  upon  profile  sections  through  the  Crandall 
core,  the  outline  of  Etna.  If  the  erosion  of  the  summits  of  the 
highest  peaks  is  neglected  the  resulting  height  of  the  ancient  volcano 
above  the  limestone  floor  is  estimated  at  13,400  feet.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly too  low,  and  is  well  within  the  limits  of  present  active 
voloanoes. 

Erosion  has  removed  at  least  10,000  feet  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  the  top  of  the  high  central  ridge  in  which  the  granular 
core  is  situated,  and  has  cut  4,000  feet  deeper  into  the  valleys  on 
either  side.  It  has  prepared  for  study  a  dissected  volcano,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  in  time  reveal  some  of  the  obscurer  relationships 
existing  between  various  phases  of  igneous  rocks. 

Xni. — Gbologioal  Sketch  of  Central  East  Africa.    By  Waloot 

Gibson,  F.G.S. 
rilHE   tract  of  country   described   in   this    paper  is   situated   in 
X     Equatorial  East   Africa.      It  extends  from    the  coast   inland 
to  the  N.W.  borders  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  small  island  of  Mombasa,  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition, 
lies  fitfy  miles  north  of  the  island  of  Pemba.  A  narrow  creek, 
fordable  at  low  water,  separates  the  island  from  the  mainland. 

The  sea  cliffs  are  composed  of  coral  rock,  which  also  forms  an 
inland  belt  about  two  miles  broad,  with  a  general  elevation  of  50 
feet,  which  sometimes  rises  to  100  feet.  A  fringing  reef  borders  the 
coast  The  shore  sand  consists  of  comminuted  corals  and  shells 
mixed  with  rounded  fragments  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  garnets,  and 
splinters  of  clear  blue  cyanite.     These  constituents  appear  to  be 
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Tb^  cr/ral  roek  resU  on  a  w  ifiwi  ■!■■ 
lioMirtofi^  fl^k^CT  MudstoaM.  g;ntB,  mad 
fff^nf.  Tbe  IwU  dip  ^entlj  to  th»  eaaL 
l>i>H#!T»  tA  t&e  TftTO  Pkin.  a  dkUDee  of  AlMwt  lortj- 

Tbi^  \$tA%  Are  of  icArine  ori^n,  Amflu^ites  aiid  lek^joaAariBi 
ntniuM  bATiDg  been  fouod  nemr  Balni  and  ocber  fcioiIitapB^. 

It  ia  impcMHfible  to  eofrdate  tiieae  beda  witb  anj  oixuiin^  in 
fr/oth  AfricA,  bat  tbej  Appenr  to  form  a  beli  ivuing  ■■■J  ■■■^ 
north  and  aoatb  of  Mombnaa. 

Tbe  aedimeotAij  beda  real  vneonformaUj  on  n  nMCAMorpliie 
aeri^ra,  or>njiuttnic  of  gneiaaea,  achkla,  and  mtraarte  granhea.  Hie 
atnke  ia  X.N.W.  and  S^.IL,  And  the  dip  ia  genermUj  high.  The 
beda  are  often  iotenaelj  folded  (Xdange  Btrer).  Biocite  ia  the  com- 
tnoneni  mica,  and  ortbodAae  the  predominant  fdapnr.  The  achista 
ormtain  much  cyanite,  foil  of  iron  indoaiona^  Common  gameta  are 
plentifoL  Homblendic  rocka  Are  reoiArkAblj  aceroe,  the  main  maaa 
D^ing  micaceoaa.  Graphite  achiata  oocar,  and  the  Bora  Hilla  are 
UrgeljT  compoaed  of  a  crjatalline  limeiitone  containing  acalea  of 
graphite.  No  foaaihi  oooM  be  detected.  Qnnrtx  Tetna  and  qnartzitea 
are  onljr  feebly  developed.  They  form  gentlj  nndnlating  ooantrj 
or  elae  nearly  level  pUina  (Tarn,  Serengeti)  through  which  low 
iaolated  hilla  of  grieiaa  And  granite  protrude. 

It  is  evident  that  they  liAve  aoffered  enormona  denndAtion.  They 
no  doobt  repreaent  a  complex  metAmorphoaed  aeriea  of  aedimenta 
and  introAive  rocka,  bat  of  wbAt  geological  age  or  ages  it  ia 
ifiipofiiiible  to  state. 

The  intrasive  granites  are  generally  pegmatites.  Porphyritio 
granite  covers  a  large  area  in  Kavirondo.  Biotite  is  the  essential 
mica,  and  a  pink  orthoclase  the  predominant  felspar.  The  relation 
of  this  large  mass  of  granite  to  the  gneisses  and  schists  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

The  area  covered  by  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  is  enormoas. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  Central  East  Africa  are  composed  of  these  rocks. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  country,  excepting  the  narrow  coast 
l>elt  of  sedimentary  rocks,  is  formed  of  recent  volcanic  rocks. 

No  traces  of  the  fossiliferous  sandstones  and  shales  found  by 
Professor  Drnmmond  near  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  quite  recently  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Tliomson  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  around  Lake 
liatigweolo,  were  detected.  If  further  investigation  proves  their 
absence  from  EaKt  Africa  to  \ye  a  fact,  then  we  have  in  the  deposits 
around  Lake  Tanganyika  the  most  northerly  extension  of  the 
Karoo  beds  of  Soutli  Africa. 

Volcanic  rocks  form  the  grandest  scenery  in  East  Africa.  They 
oc(5ur  in  two  forms,  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  types  of  scenery. 
Th(»y  have  either  bnilt  up  tall  isolated  mountains  like  Kilimanjaro 
(H).718  ft.),  Kenia  (18,000  ft),  Elgon  (14,000  ft.),  Chibchangani 
(12,000  ft.),  besides  numerous  other  smaller  hills,  or  they  are 
arranged  in  liuea  ruumng  north  aud  south.    The  lavas,  tuffs,  and 
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ashes  oomposing  the  high  central  plateaux  of  Mau,  Eamasia,  and 
Lykipia  have  evidently  issued  from  a  north  and  south  fissure.  The 
site  of  this  fissure  is  now  occupied  by  the  chain  of  lakes  commencing 
with  Naivasha  on  the  south,  and  terminating  northward  in  Lake 
Baringo.  Along  this  line  recent  eruptions,  some  still  giving  out 
steam,  have  broken  out,  and  it  is  the  interceptiou  of  the  drainage  by 
the  material  thrown  out  from  these  vents  that  forms  the  lakes 
Naivasha,  Nakuru,  and  Elmeteita. 

Highly  acid  and  ultra-bcisio  rocks  are  represented.  Kilimanjaro 
and  the  Eyulu  Mountains  are  chiefly  built  up  of  basic  rocks,  while 
the  lavas  of  Lykipia  and  the  Mau  plateaux  are  chiefly  acid.  It 
appears  that  the  latter  localities  have  been  the  seat  from  which  acid 
lavas  have  continued  to  be  poured  from  times  prior  to  the  first 
eruptions  of  Kilimanjaro  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  basic  lavas  of  Kilimanjaro  do  not  extend  very  far  from  the 
original  point  of  issue.  At  least  this  is  so  to  the  north,  for  no  lavas 
were  found  on  the  plains  of  Lytokitok,  distant  thirty  miles  north  of 
Kilimanjaro.  On  the  other  hand  the  acid  lavas  of  Mau  and  Lykipia 
extend  for  great  distances.  Eastwards  they  stretch  as  far  as  the 
Ath6  plain,  about  fifty  miles,  and  westwards  to  near  the  shores  of 
Yictoria  Nyanza,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

Further  westward,  in  Busoga  and  Buganda,  basic  igneous  rocks 
pierce  the  metamorphic  rocks,  but  without  possessing  any  general 
trend. 

With  the  exception  of  the  still  active  volcanoes  it  is  impossible  to 
state  even  the  approximate  geological  age  of  any  of  the  eruptions. 
Some  of  the  volcanoes  are  possibly  only  dormant,  others  are  certainly 
extinct,  but  none  appear  to  be  of  great  geological  antiquity.  All 
that  can  be  safely  asserted  is  that  they  are  long  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  strata  containing  Ammonites,  for,  whereas  the  con- 
glomerates of  these  sedimentary  deposits  contain  pebbles  of  schist 
and  gneiss,  they  nowhere  yield  fragments  of  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks. 


I^  E  V  I  E  "VT"  S. 

L — NoTB  SUB  LBS  GItes  de  Phosphate  dk  Chaux  des  envibons 
D£  Fresnot-le-Grand.  Par  M.  Gosselet.  Annales  de  la  Soc. 
Geol.  du  Nord,  vol.  xxi.  1893,  pp.  149-169. 

IN  this  paper  Prof.  Gosselet  describes  the  position  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  some  newly  opened  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime 
near  Fresnoy-le-Grand,  in  the  north  of  France.  The  workable 
deposits  do  not  extend  over  areas  of  more  than  from  five  to  ten 
acres  in  each  locality,  they  occur  in  a  zone  of  Gray  Chalk  of  from 
1^  to  2  metres  in  thickness,  containing  Belemnitella  qnadraia,  Veri' 
triculites  and  sharks'  teeth.  The  phosphate  is  partly  in  the  form 
of  concretionary  nodules,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  conglomerate  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bed ;  the  phosphate 
varies  in  amount  from  9  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.  The  Gray  Chalk 
rests  on  White  Chalk  with  Micraster  coranguinum,  and  the  upper  part 
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of  this  latter  is  penetrated  just  below  the  line  of  junotioii  for  abont 
1  m.  in  depth,  by  pockets  and  branching  cylindrical  or  elliptical 
pipes  filled  with  rich  phosphatio  chalk,  and  in  places  there  is  an 
apparent  breccia  between  the  two  beds,  in  which  the  fragments  of 
AVhite  Chalk  have  sharp  angles,  and  form  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  mass. 

The  gray  bed  of  phosphatio  chalk  is  OTerlaid  in  places  also  by 
White  Chalk  in  which  there  are  likewise  some  grains  of  phosphate, 
in  places  by  Tertiary  deposits.  In  some  areas  the  gray  bed  crops 
out  near  the  surface,  and  it  then  sometimes  oontaios  pockets  of 
phosphatio  sand. 

II. — Republioation  of  Conrad's  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary 
Formations  of  North  America.  By  G.  D.  Harris.  (Washing- 
ton, 1893.) 

Republioation  of  Conbad*s  Fossils  of  the  Medial  Tertiary 
OF  THE  United  States.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Dall.     (Philadelphia,  1893.) 

IN  republishing  the  above  works  of  Conrad,  Messrs.  Dall  and 
Harris  have  rendered  an  immense  service  to  students  of  the 
MoUusca.  The  first  mentioned  book  was  published  in  parts,  which 
only  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition. 
The  dates  of  their  issue  were  practically  unknown  until  Dr.  Dall, 
with  infinite  pains  and  research,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  same;^ 
whilst  Mr.  Harris  was  subsequently  enabled  to  make  some  further  notes 
thereon.'  The  former  author  remarks  that  "  Mr.  Conrad  had  several 
peculiarities ;  he  wrote  his  letters  and  labels  frequently  on  all  sorts 
of  scraps  of  paper,  generally  without  date  or  location.  He  was 
naturally  careless  or  unmethodical,  and  his  citations  of  other  authors' 
works  cannot  safely  be  trusted  without  verification,  and  are  usually 
incomplete.  He  had  a  very  poor  memory,  and  on  several  occasions 
had  re-described  his  own  species.  This  defect  increased  with  age, 
and,  while  no  question  of  wilful  misstatement  need  arise,  made  it 
impossible  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  own  recollections  of 
such  matters  as  dates  of  publication." 

Conrad's  method  of  publication,  too,  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme. 
The  "  Medial  Tertiary "  volume,  also  issued  in  parts,  had  blank 
spaces  left  on  the  covers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the  number  of 
each  part  and  the  date  of  its  publication — these  particulars  being 
written  with  a  pen,  presumably  by  the  author.  Sometimes  when 
there  were  a  few  diagnoses  over,  enough  to  fill  a  ''signature "  of  8 
or  16  pages,  the  excess  was  printed  on  the  cover,  and  occasionally 
the  cover  of  one  and  the  same  part  was  twice  surcharged.  It  would 
seem  from  Dr.  DalFs  observations  that  the  sheets  were  kept  on  hand 
and  made  up  into  a  volume  when  called  for  from  time  to  time  by 
the  subscribers.  In  regard  to  the  plates  in  the  work,  it  appears 
that,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  the  authors,  there  is  at  least  one  plate 

1  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  Wash.  vol.  lii.  (1893).  pp.  216-239. 
*  American  Geologist,  vol.  xi.  (1893),  p.  279. 
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which  is  not  the  original,  but  a  substitute,  in  nearly  every  copy 
extant. 

Many  of  the  fossils  are  re-figured  and  partially  described  by  the 
Marquis  de  Gregorio* — those  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Claiborne, 
Alabama — but  the  drawings  are  not  well  done.  In  the  two  works 
under  review  we  have  fac-atmile  illustrations,  whilst  the  text  is  a 
"Chinese  copy"  of  Conrad's  own.  The  only  additions  are  the 
editors'  introductory  remarks  and  a  useful  index  of  genera  and 
species  to  each  volume. 


III. — Bkport  on  the  Bendioo  Gold-Field.  By  E.  J.  Dunn,  F.G.S. 
Folio,  pp.  20,  with  numerous  Plans  and  Sections.  (Melbourne, 
1893.) 

THIS  is  one  of  the  "Special  Reports"  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Victoria.  The  object  kept  in  view  in  this  elaborate 
and  well  illustrated  Beport,  by  the  painstaking  Surveyor,  is  to 
indicate  the  direction  and  the  extent,  both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, of  the  known  "  reefs,"  or  lines  of  outcrop  and  underground 
foldings,  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  so  that  the  miners  might  cany 
on  their  operations  not  empirically,  but  with  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  of  these  rocks,  whether  seen  or  not  at  the 
surface,  or  in  the  existing  mines  and  borings.  Thus  the  miner 
may  often  make  sure  of  working  progressively  for  a  considerable 
distance  ahead  of  his  present  shaft  and  adits,  along  the  axial  lines  of 
the  anticlines  and  synclines,  now  here  indicated  by  clear  plans  and 
sections,  as  well  as  where  and  how  to  follow  the  slopes  ("  lines  of 
pitch  ")  of  the  bent  or  folded  strata  with  advantage. 

The  special  rocks  of  these  saddles  and  troughs  being  known,  they 
can  be  recognized  in  the  "  cross-cuts,"  and  "  it  will  be  possible  to 
locate  the  precise  zones  of  rocks  through  which  work  is  contem- 
plated over  the  whole  field." 

Had  such  practical  geological  knowledge  as  is  here  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  miners  been  appreciated  and  possessed  by  them, 
in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  in  time  past,  it  would  have  saved 
enormous  waste  of  time,  labour,  and  lives. 

IV. — Lehrbdch  dbr  Petkooraphie.  Von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Zirkel  ; 
Zweite  ganzlich  neu  verfasste  Auflage.  Erster  Band.  Leipzig 
(Wilhelm  Engelmann),  1893. 

THE  twenty-seven  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  edition 
of  this  important  work  was  published,  have  been  extremely 
prolific  so  far  as  writings  on  petrographical  subjects  are  concerned. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  present  edition,  which 
is  to  consist  of  three  volumes,  will  largely  exceed  the  last  in  size. 
If  the  second  and  third  volumes  are  each  equal  to  the  one  now 
before  us,  then  the  new  edition  will  contain  three  times  as  much 
matter  as  the  old  one.  This  increase  in  size  is  certainly  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  knowledge. 

^  Ann.  de  G6ol.  et  Pal.  (Palermo),  T  and  8«  lir.  (1890).  
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TLaa  hfcitoiid  of  b^miifi^iftf  a&i  atTii^  itm^irfiie^  wiieti  ar«  extoi- 
MT'^lj  empi'^ T«d  beck  in  Gersaaj  ubi  iz.  En^Iiift&'SpRftki&g  cconines, 
!>!:  pref«n  the  o^t  tera:»  aatMKrjxu*  an^ii  xumjmtiwp^t  fix«  pfDpoeed 
It  EvLrtMck.  H*  alsD  pF:c«ss«  icr:ci^lT.  Icdi  on  kiascncal  and 
i^ra>>IogicaI  gro'ir^dj^  azania:  :be  c^e  of  :Le  term  frmme-fifre  in 
tL«  ic&ae  in  wLkii  it  ia  esplored  hj  Eoe<fib«3Kk.  It  mn^  be 
^mit;<d  tLal  tbere  is  graa:  force  in  idadt  of  Lis  ar]guiiienU;  bat, 
after  alL  tLe  main  ol;<ct  of  langi:age  is  to  occTej  dear  and  definite 
i  kas.  and  if  this  re*nlt  be  obtained  there  are  manT  wbo  are  piepared 
fo  tolerate  a  little  Listorical  injustice  and  even  some  etTiDolc^:ioal 
inaccaracj.  Xo  scientific  man  eTer  dreams  of  arriTing  at  tbe 
iiieaning  of  a  technical  term  bj  considering  its  ctymologr. 

The  author  separates  rocka  into  four  groaps  for  descriptiTB 
purposes: — 

L  3IassiTe  emptiTe  rocks. 

IL  Crystalline  schists. 

IIL  Sedimentary  rocks  with   crystalline  (at  least   not   clastic) 


^tmetorss 


\  Cliilic  rocki. 
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This  is  probably  as  good  a  classification  as  any  that  could  be 
devised.  Inasmuch  as  rocks  do  not  fall  into  sharply-defined  natural 
groups,  it  is  impossible  to  invent  a  classification  against  which 
objections  may  not  be  urged. 

The  subjects  referred  to  above  occupy  three-fourths  (635  pages) 
of  the  present  volume.  The  remainder  forms  an  introduction  to  the 
detailed  study  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Mode  of  occurrence  is  first 
discussed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  contrast  in  structure  between  the  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  is 
clearly  recognized.  The  attempt  of  Rosenbusch  to  raise  the  dyke- 
rocks  to  the  position  of  a  group,  comparable  in  importance  to  the 
plutonic  and  volcanic  groups,  is  unfavourably  criticised.  The  minerals 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  igneous  rocks  are  next  con- 
sidered, especially  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  association.  Micro- 
scopic research  has  led  to  important  modifications  in  the  old  ideas  as 
to  paragenesis,  but  there  are  many  laws  relating  to  the  association 
of  minerals  which  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  generality  to  make 
them  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration. 

The  chemical  relations  of  igneous  rocks  are  discussed  at  length, 
and  the  views  of  Bunsen  von  Waltershausen,  Durocher,  Rosenbusch, 
H.  O.  Lang,  Lagorio,  Iddings,  and  others  are  fully  described  and 
critically  examined.  The  phenomena  attending  the  consolidation  of 
igneous  magmas  are  most  carefully  considered  and  the  constituents 
are  classified  as  follows,  with  regard  to  their  order  of  development : — 

1.  Minerals  foreign  to  the  eruptive  magma. 

2.  Minerals  produced  before  the  normal  consolidation  of  the  mass; 
e.g.  quartz  in  quartz-basalts. 

3.  Minerals  due  to  the  action  of  the  magma  on  the  constituents 
belonging  to  1  and  2. 

4.  Minerals  formed  as  products  of  normal  consolidation. 

5.  Minerals  formed  during  the  last  stages  of  consolidation,  which, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  consolidation ;  eg.  tridymite  and  fayalite  in  lithophysaB 
in  obsidian,  etc. 

6.  Minerals  which  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above  categories, 
and  which  cannot  be  referred  to  7  with  certainty. 

7.  Minerals  produced  in  the  rocks  after  consolidation  by  secondary 
agencies,  or  deposited  in  cavities  by  infiltration. 

In  dealing  with  the  classification  of  the  igneous  rocks,  the  author 
lays  down  the  general  principle  that  mineralogical  composition  and 
structure  are  the  two  factors  of  primary  importance.  He  thinks  that 
geological  age  may  still  be  employed  in  certain  districts,  and  no 
doubt  he  is  right ;  but  whether  it  is  desirable  so  to  employ  it  in  a 
general  classification  is  a  question  on  which  difference  of  opinion  still 
exists.  The  classification  ultimately  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  first  edition,  except  that  geological  age  is  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place.  The  felspathic  constituents  are  used  as  the  means 
of  defining  the  principal  subdivisions,  and  three  main  groups  are 
recognized.  The  first  includes  the  rocks  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  alkali-felspars,  the  second  those  characterized  by  lime- 
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■oda-felspars,  and  the  third  thoae  oontaining  no  felspar.  Them  are 
further  suhdivided  according  to  the  preBence  or  absenoe  of  quarts 
and  the  nature  of  the  felspathic  and  ferro-magnesiao  oonstitnents. 
Two  main  divisions — the  granular  and  the  porphyritic  (including 
glassy)  —  hased  on  structure  are  recognised.  These  correspond 
approximately,  hut  not  exactly,  with  the  plutonio  and  Tolcauic 
divisions  of  other  authors.  Geological  age  is  introdnoed,  as  in  the 
Rosenhusch  classification,  only  with  reference  to  the  volcanic  rodcs. 
l*he  limitation  of  the  terms  rhyolite,  andesite  and  hasalt  to  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  periods  will  strike  anyone  acquainted 
with  British  rocks  as  very  strange  and  unnatural. 

The  value  of  this  work,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  olassifi- 
cation  which  is  adopted  or  on  the  terminology  employed  ;  but  on  its 
being  an  encyclopsddic  record  of  the  present  state  of  petrographical 
knowledge.  In  many  cases  the  student  will  find  here  all  that  he 
wants,  hut  if  not  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  references  to 
the  original  communications  bearing  on  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
immediately  interested.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  promised 
within  a  month  or  two. 


V. — Observations  and  Experimbnts  on  the  Fluctuations  in 
THE  Level  and  Bate  of  Movement  of  Ground-water  on 
THE  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Farm, 
AND  AT  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  By  Prof.  Franklin  H. 
Kino,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau, 
Bulletin  No.  5  (1892).     75  pp.,  six  plates. 

THE  experiment  farm  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Mendota, 
in  Wisconsin.  The  ground  rises  from  the  level  of  the  lake  to 
about  fifty  feet  above  it,  within  the  area  in  which  the  wells  are 
situated,  and  just  outside  that  area  to  a  height  of  111  feet.  The  farm 
is  situated  on  Till,  resting  on  an  uneven  surface  of  Madison  sand- 
stone. All  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  there  is  a  layer  of  reddish 
clay,  2^  to  4  feet  thick,  containing  pebbles  and  boulders  sparsely 
scattered,  which  passes  rather  rapidly  downwards  into  a  nearly 
uniform  sand.  Tlie  wells  are  64  in  number,  and  the  majority  vary 
in  depth  from  5  to  26  feet  and  are  made  wholly  in  the  Till,  but  a 
small  number  reach  a  greater  depth  and  penetrate  a  few  feet  into  the 
rock.  Most  of  them  are  tubed  with  5-incb  drainage  tile,  surmounted 
at  the  surface  with  one  length  of  8-inch  glazed  sewer  pipe  with  a 
galvanised  iron  cover.  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  wells  was  at 
first  ascertained  by  lowering  a  weight  through  a  distance  which 
could  be  measured  by  a  micrometer  on  the  surface,  the  base  of  the 
weight  being  a  hemispherical  button  which  produced  waves  in  the 
water  at  the  instant  of  contact.  Afterwards  a  simple  recording 
instrument  was  employed,  consisting  of  a  copper  float  connected 
with  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  the  long  arm  of  which  carried  a  pen 
which,  on  a  scale  three  times  the  natural  size,  traced  the  fluctuations 
in  the  water-level  on  paper  moved  by  clockwork. 

The  level  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the  wells  is  everywhere 
Above  that  of  the  water  in  Itake  lA.eii^o\jBu    ^V^a  ^t^^t^I  taadency. 
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as  is  observed  in  other  places,  is  to  stand  highest  under  the  highest 
ground,  but  to  this  there  are  several  notable  exceptions.  When  a 
prolonged  dry  period  is  followed  by  heavy  rains,  the  water-surface 
under  the  low  lands  not  infrequently  stands  above  that  under  the 
higher  areas.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  low  lands  having  less 
storage  capacity  on  account  of  their  smaller  depth  of  soil,  partly  to 
the  rains  remaining  for  too  short  a  time  on  the  high  lauds  to 
penetrate  the  soil.  The  measured  height  of  water  in  a  well  is  not 
always,  however,  a  true  index  of  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
ground-water.  It  may  be  below  the  latter  if  the  well  be  in 
constant  use;  and  above  it  occasionally  after  protracted  heavy 
rains,  when  the  soil-air  is  unable  to  escape  readily  upwards  through 
the  supersaturated  surface,  but  can  be  forced  out  of  the  wells,  thus 
allowing  the  water  to  follow  it. 

The  rate  at  which  the  ground-water  rises  and  falls  varies 
between  rather  wide  limits,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  given  rise  occupies 
a  much  shorter  time  than  the  same  fall.  The  water  generally 
falls  more  rapidly  in  the  shallow  than  in  the  deep  wells,  partly 
on  account  of  the  shorter  distance  to  the  drainage  outlet  making 
the  resistance  to  the  flow  less,  partly  from  a  more  rapid  loss  of 
water  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  through  combined  capillary 
and  root  action.  After  a  fall  of  rain  the  rise  of  the  ground- 
water takes  place  almost  immediately  in  the  shallow  wells,  but 
lags  behind  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  deep  ones,  the  average 
rise  being  0-42  foot,  or  about  five  inches,  for  a  rainfall  of  one 
inch.  The  rate  at  which  the  water-level  falls  is  much  greater 
when  the  barometer  is  rising  than  when  it  is  falling;  during  the 
three  years  1888-90  the  mean  daily  fall  was  0  224  inch  with  a 
rising,  and  O'OOl  inch  with  a  falling,  barometer.  Again,  the  water- 
level  falls  more  rapidly  during  the  day  than  during  the  night,  the 
average  fall  for  a  number  of  wells  being  8-683  inches  per  1000  day- 
hours  (6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.)  and  1-309  inches  per  1000  night-hours 
(6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.). 

The  general  surface  of  the  ground- water  is  also  subject  to 
numerous  oscillations  of  small  extent,  some  of  which  are  almost 
microscopic  in  amplitude,  so  that  it  is  rare  for  it  to  be  ever  quite 
at  rest  **  The  equilibrium  of  the  water  in  the  capillary  soil-spaces 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground-water  is  so  unstable  that  apparently 
the  slightest  cause  is  sufficient  to  upset  it,  causing  the  water  to  flow 
out  into  the  non-capillary  spaces,  but  only  to  be  returned  again, 

often  on  a  moment's  notice The  geologic  and  agricultural 

significance  of  these  movements  must  be  very  great,  for  here  is  a 
water- washed  zone  of  rock  and  soil,  having  the  combined  area  of  all 
land  above  the  ocean  level,  unless  we  must  except  those  of  the  polar 
zones,  which  is  alternately  flooded  with  water  and  then  exposed  to 
air;  and  this  zone,  rising  and  falling  through  greater  and  lesser 
distances,  according  to  the  secular  and  short  period  changes  in  the 
level  of  the  ground-water,  must  greatly  exaggerate  the  solvent 
power  of  soil- water  over  what  it  would  be  did  these  oscillations  not 
exist"  (p.  44). 
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Barometrio  changes,  for  example,  exert  a  very  marked  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  immediate  influence  on  the  level  of  water  in 
wells,  especially  those  changes  which  take  place  suddenly,  for  the 
effects  of  long  period  barometric  oscillations  may  be  masked  by  other 
movements.  A  rise  in  the  barometer  is  associated  with  a  fall  in 
well-water,  and  also  with  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  water 
from  tile-drains,  springs,  and  artesian  wells,  even  from  a  well 
979  feet  deep.  Semi-diurnal  changes  of  level  are  also  perceptible, 
a  major  minimum  occurring  from  7  to  10  a.m.  and  a  minor  one  ^m 
9  to  11  p.m.,  coinciding  therefore  in  time  with  the  maxima  of  the 
semi-diurnal  barometric  period.  There  appear  to  be  two  very 
different  causes  to  which  these  movements  may  be  attributed — 
(1)  The  general  level  of  the  ground- water  may  be  depressed  bodily 
by  a  rise  of  barometric  pressure,  and  vice  versd^  just  as  would  be  the 
case  with  the  ocean  surface  with  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
pressure.  Or  (2)  when  the  barometer  falls,  the  expansion  of  the 
air  escaping  from  the  water,  and  of  that  which  exists  in  the  inter- 
stitial soil-spaces  above  the  ground- water,  may  force  the  capillary 
water  out  into  the  wells  and  drainage  channels,  the  rarefaction  of 
the  soil -air  allowing  the  return  of  the  water  into  the  passage-ways 
when  the  barometric  conditions  are  reversed. 

Changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  also  produce  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  water-surface,  the  surface  rising  with  an  increase 
of  temperature,  and  vice  verad ;  possibly  in  part  from  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  air  which  occupies  the  capillary  spaces  of  the 
soil. 

Heavily-laden  railway-trains  passing  at  a  distance  of  140  feet 
from  one  of  the  wells  produced  a  rapid  but  gradual  rise  of  the 
water  of  about  iV  of  an  inch,  followed  by  a  slightly  less  rapid  fall 
again  to  the  normal  level.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
compression  of  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  the  train  and  consequent 
lateral  displacement  of  the  ground- water,  or  to  the  water  being 
forced  out  of  the  capillary  spaces  just  above  the  ground-water 
surface.  The  phenomena  may,  in  any  case,  have  some  bearing  on 
the  movements  of  water  in  wells  during  earthquakes. 

Lastly,  these  experiments  have  shown  that  the  general  impression 
that  water  cannot  percolate  through  frozen  soil  is  not  quite  correct 
During  three  consecutive  winters,  at  times  of  sudden  thaws  or 
winter  rains,  water  has  been  observed  to  find  its  way  through  the 
frozen  ground,  probably  by  shrinkage  cracks  and  worm  burrows, 
into  the  drains  and  shallow  wells  of  the  experiment  farm. 

C.  Davison. 

\I.— Elembntary  Pal^oktoloqt  for  Geological  Students,  by 
Henry  Woods,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Small  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  222, 
with  56  figures  in  the  text.  Cambridge  Natural  Science 
Manuals.     Cambridge  University  Press.     (October,  1893.) 

I?BHOR  is  deathless;  and  an  educational  humorist  once  remarked 
J     that  each  new  Text-book  was  a  compilation  of  the  mistakes  of 
all  ita  predecessors,  with,  a  I^nv   oAd^d  q\i  vta  own  account.     We 
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thought  he  was  joking ;  but  the  truth  probably  ia  that  he  had  just 
read  a  manual  of  Elementary  Palaeontology  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H. 
"Woods.  The  errors  in  this  book  may  be  divided  into  inherited  and 
original.     We  select  a  few  specimens  from  either  class. 

On  page  2  it  is  stated  that  no  remains  of  Ehytina  gigas  are  found 
in  the  rocks.  Reference  to  Dr.  H.  Woodward's  paper  (Quart.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xli.  p.  457)  would  have  shown  that  they  are  found 
nowhere  else,  while  a  glance  at  the  labelled  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  would  equally  have  shown  the  incorrectness  of  the  state- 
ment, which  we  presume  is  original. 

On  page  12  Nautilus  is  said  to  extend  from  the  Ordovician  to  the 
present  day.  This  error,  inherited  from  a  dim  antiquity,  might 
have  been  avoided  by  looking  at  A.  H.  Foord's  Catalogue  of  Fossil 
Cephalopoda  in  the  British  Museum  (table  on  page  xix.). 

As  for  the  geological  ranges  assigned  in  this  manual  to  various 
genera  of  the  MoUusca,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  author's  ideas  of 
what  should  be  included  under  those  genera  are  too  broad-minded  to 
be  of  much  scientific  value.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  under 
Cerithtum  the  whole  of  the  true  Cerithidae  are  included,  and,  since 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  many  sub-genera  (or  genera,  as  we 
should  prefer  to  term  them),  the  student  hardly  knows  what  mean- 
ing he  should  attach  to  statements  about  the  genus.  Indeed,  in  his 
molluscan  nomenclature  the  author  strangely  ignores  all  the  modem 
work  on  the  subject. 

On  page  67  the  remarks  on  the  pedicellarisd  of  Asteroidea  would 
have  been  better  applied  to  those  of  Echinoidea,  which  are  of  a 
different  character. 

On  page  85  errors  bristle;  e,g.  "Cup"  and  "Calyx"  are  not  inter- 
changeable terms ;  "  Disc  "  has  never  been  used  in  the  sense  here 
applied  to  it;  the  arms  of  a  Crinoid  are  hardly  "soft  parts";  pinnules 
are  absent  in  a  very  large  number  of  Palaeozoic  Crinoids ;  and  so  on. 

On  pages  88,  89  the  exploded  absurdity  of  a  soft  disc  roofed  over 
by  a  solid  vault  and  the  obsolete  classification  into  Palasocrinoidea 
and  Neocrinoidea  are  maintained,  although  Mr.  Woods  might  have 
discovered  the  truth  from  the  Geological  Magazine  for  May,  1891 
(Dec.  III.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  220),  or  even  from  Nicholson  and  Lydekker's 
Manual  of  Palaaontology  (1889),  which  we  notice  that  he  has  drawn 
upon  in  other  instances.  Why,  out  of  the  four  genera  chosen  for 
description,  three  should  be  such  aberrant  forms  as  Crotalocrinus, 
Apiocrinns  and  Marsupites,  we  cannot  imagine.  This  is  originality 
with  a  vengeance. 

Page  108. — This  is  a  detail ;  but  does  a  Cambridge  man  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  dioeceous  (sic)  really  think  that  umbone  is 
the  singular  of  umbones  ? 

To  say,  as  is  done  on  page  175,  that  the  septal  necks  of  Ammo- 
noidea  (except  Clymenia  and  Goniatites)  are  directed  forwards,  is 
somewhat  too  broad  a  statement,  whatever  construction  be  put  upon 
it ;  while  the  announcement  that  "  in  the  Palsaozoic  the  only  genera 
[of  Aramonoidea]  are  Goniatites,  Clymenia  and  Ammonites  "  is,  if  not 
original,  startlingly  retrogressive.     Originality  must  undoubtedly  be 
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eUimad  fiir  te  "  dkgmt-McCioii "  ot  BtUmaiht,  page  179.  wbieb^ 
in  iu  peetdtariT  pniJMStii^  oolUr,  reminda  one  of  a  well-knuwit 

We  do  not,  of  flrKilBa,dV7tlwt.«ller«tiiiiit>aluigtl>eceandBirailBr 
dipt,  tfaan  ranwitu  ft  noiilaaM  of  tratb.  TIm  cb«pt«n  on  Fan- 
minifen  and  SpongM,  for  iutsBoe,  se«ai  lo  h«Ts  paased  imiler  a 
KTiaing  «;&  Bot  tbo  Method  of  nsdoeik  ^owgh  laefal  eooaj^ti  h> 
Ibe  chetnioal  inTMttg>loc,  is  of  na  gnat  advantage  to  the  Ma<1eDt 
of  palntrntolog;.  Wa  dkouM  not  have  defoted  ao  much  epaoe 
lo  pointing  oat  tfaa  failiii^  of  tbe  book,  had  we  been  able  to  di»- 
cover  Anything  in  it  that  aHda  np  for  theia.  One  4oe»  not  expect 
greAt  ihir^  fnm  an  eloaMntaiy  maaaal ;  bat  U  mmd  be  <vrre<t. 

llie  liat  of  worka  to  whicb  the  Mndent  ia  directed  will,  however. 
«Dali)e  him  easily  to  rectiff  tbe  »rn>ra  of  the  manoal  itself.  It 
wou[<]  be  ungracioas  to  object  to  tbe  inclmion  of  certain  namea  in 
Ihia  list,  Mac«  they  at  least  give  it  a  Oa^-oar  of  respecUbility ;  but 
we  mn;  be  allowed  to  wonder  why  Mbeis  hare  been  omitted.  Sorely 
Mr.  Wood*  doea  not  wiah  to  keep  hia  stndeata  in  ignorance  of 
Malcolm  Laurie's  alodiea  on  tfa«  Eairpterida :  and  why  ia  no 
meDtion  made  of  tbe  leading  antboriliei  on  fossil  Cricoids — P.  H. 
Car])eiitBr  and  Wachsmulh  nn•^  Sj^riii^'-r '' 

To  ooDcInde :  for  theae  222  amall  pagea  of  large  type  the 
Univeraity  of  Cambridge  ask  the  sludent  to  pay  six  ahtllinga. 
Tbia  will  at  least  check  the  circalation  of  the  book,  a  result  that 
not  even  the  author  dare  deplore.  G.  F.  H.,  F.  A.  B. 


Til. —  Uebbk  ^prosifis.     By  R.    Burcrhardt.     Palfeontoln^iiche 
AbbandluDgen.   Neue  Folge.    Band  U.    Heft  2.    (Jena,  1893.) 

IN  this  memoir  the  author  gives  an  account  of  some  remains  of 
j^pgomii  collected  by  Hildebrandt  near  Sirab^  in  Ceolral 
Madagascar,  during  the  year  1B80,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
Mineralogiscbe  Museum  in  Berlin. 

The  special  interest  of  the  paper  liea  in  the  fact  that  in  it  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  a  description  and  figures  of  tbe  pelvis,  an 
immature  metatarsus,  aad  a  complete  fully  adult  specimen  of  the 
same  bone,  of  which  the  proximal  end  was  previously  unknown. 
The  colleQiion  also  includes  a  complete  tibia,  an  imperfect  femur, 
some  vertebrae  and  fragments  of  ribs.  The  author  oonsiders  that 
thette  bones  belong  to  a  new  species  {jE.  Bildebraudii),  iDtermediate 
in  size  between  the  jE.  mediut  and  jE.  modeitut  of  Milne-Ed  wards. 

The  pelvis,  the  most  important  of  the  speoiraens  described, 
possesses  the  following  charaotet?  :  (1)  The  whole  of  the  constituent 
bones  unite  without  trace  of  suture.  (2)  The  post'Sacral  vertebns 
are  much  reduced  in  size.  (3)  The  bulk  of  the  pelvis  lies  in  front 
of  the  acetabulum.  (4)  The  axis  of  the  pelvic  vertehne  at  first  runs 
straight  back,  then,  from  vert«bree  7-12,  opposite  the  acetabulum  it 
forms  a  strong  ventral  oonveiitj,  beliind  which  the  reduced  post- 
sacral  vertebrie  slope  away  dorsalwards.  (5)  There  is  a  pre- 
aceCabular  prooeu.     (,6)  Th^  iBic\iv\im,  ^hic^h  ia  convex  outwarda* 
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oonsiBts  of  a  thickened  central  axis  with  dorsal  and  ventral  wings. 
The  post-sacral  connection  is  ligamentous. 

The  proximal  articular  surface  of  the  metatarsus  has  no  inter- 
condylar process,  but  instead  there  is  a  shallow  median  gnyove 
which  receives  a  ridge  on  the  distal  end  of  the  tibio-tarsus,  between 
the  condyles.  In  the  immature  metatarsus,  the  fourth  metatarsal  is 
more  weakly  developed  than  the  others,  at  least  at  the  upper  end. 

After  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  osteologioal  characters  of 
JBpyomis  with  those  of  the  other  Ratites,  the  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ^pyornithidas  constitute  a  distinct  family, 
having  no  near  relations,  and  being  highly  specialized  and 
charaoterized  by  the  massive  structure  of  the  skeleton  accompanied 
by  the  pneumaticity  of  some  of  its  parts.  The  resemblances  with 
the  Dinomithidaa  he  regards  as  superficial  and  merely  the  result  of 
convergence  due  to  similar  conditions  of  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  are  considered  to  be  of  great  importance,  e,g,  the  pneu- 
maticity of  the  femur,  which,  among  the  Ratita),  occurs  in  JEpyornis 
and  Struthio  alone.  Struihio  also  resembles  yEpyomia  in  some  other 
respects,  e.g.  the  structure  of  the  egg-shell,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
relationship  between  them  is  regarded  as  less  remote  than  that 
existing  between  the  ^pyornithidas  and  the  other  Eatite  families. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Dromaeidse  and  Casuaridas, 
which,  especially  the  former,  are,  in  some  respects,  the  least 
specialized  Eatites,  may  be  the  recent  representatives  of  a  parent 
stock,  from  which,  on  the  east,  arose  the  Dinomithidaa  and  Apteryx ; 
while,  on  the  west,  the  ancestors  of  Struthio  and  j^pyornis  branched 
off,  the  former  making  their  way  into  Africa  through  India  and 
Arabia,  the  latter  reaching  Madagascar  by  way  of  Southern  India. 


Obologioal  Society  of  London. 

November  8th,  1893.— W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R  S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  «*  The  Geology  of  Batburst,  New  South  Wales."  By  W.  J. 
Clunies  Ross,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

After  sketching  the  physiography  of  the  Batburst  district,  the 
author  describes  in  detail  \i%  stratigraphy.  The  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks  are  Silurian,  but  the  floor  on  which  they  rest  is  unknown, 
and  the  author  states  that  it  was  probably  fused  up  and  incoi*porated 
in  the  granite  which  is  described  in  the  paper.  The  Silurian  rocks 
may  have  been  folded  before  the  granite  was  erupted ;  in  any  case 
the  granite  produced  a  zone  of  contact-metamorphism,  whilst  almost 
all  the  Silurian  rocks  may  be  considered  to  be  examples  of  regional 
metamorphism,  though  the  agents  producing  the  metamorphism 
were  least  active  to  the  east  of  Batburst,  where  the  Silurian  lime- 
stones are  very  little  altered.  An  anticlinal  was  probably  produced 
at  the  time  of  the  granitic  intrusion.  After  a  time  there  was  sub- 
sidence, but  at  first  it  need  not  have  been  very  extensive,  since 
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tte  Dovom^  aaarioMHlta.  MaclitoBM,  and  iliei)  v  limeatnnea  wera 
wnfaabiy  iu|iorflBi  {■  •  eOBpantivelf  sh^ow  bm.  Tb«;  cxmiain 
Lryid^dimh&m  ■Mfrdlt.  At  Bv<bl  tbe;  abot  againat  the  aplifi«<l 
Slomn  rad>  of  As  Ibtlnrat  an&  At  llw  enil  uf  DeTonUn  linif* 
I  K  loDg  ioterval,  ilaring  whiefa  botli 
I  were  greatly  denntled.  aod  the  gnoiite 
npoaed  ia  pJ**—  Tbe  Upper  CaiUmifeniiM  and  Permian  rocka 
vere  dapoMted  im  ifcs  lith^ow  district,  bat  it  is  donbtfnl  if  they 
•Tar  extended  to  BatliHisL  llwie  ia  nothing  to  show  iriMt  bappened 
fat  thia  npen  dnring  Meaoaoia  and  Mriy  Tertiarj  tioMa.  Tka 
BawkMbary  SandatoAo  (probftbijr  IViaMio)  ma;  haT«  ^proaohed 
Bcanr  (0  Balimrat  than  it  doea  now.  In  la(«  Terliar;  timea  Btream- 
drpoaita  w«re  f«nne<l  oo  tbe  gnuailic  nxtks,  «ni  afterivardd  oovered 
witb  tbiok  bonaltic  Ura-fion^  which  hare  since  undergone  mach 


2.  "The  Geologj  of  Hallo  GroMo  (partioalarlf  of  fho  region 
drained  br  tli«  Opper  Paiapuj)*"     Bj  J.  W.  Evans,  D.Sa,  LL.B., 

1"'  "--r;  ^  '■..  '1;  ;  -  .1  y^-orlion  of  the  Braalian  faiU-coimti^,  SDd 
;,.■  ..  -  to  the  aontb-wesL 

■  ill  with  are  utifussiliferfius,  anrl  of  un- 
known age.  except  that  they  appear  to  be  older  than  the  Devonian. 
They  may  be  classified  as  foUowa : — 

S.  Malta  Slulc*.     (KaUtioiis  not  ahowit.) 

4.  Kiuuna  SuidiloDe.     (Perhapi  *oine  nneanronnity.) 

3-  Cojuaibk  ud  \nzm  LinMrtonn.     (VeiT  mu-kcd  oneonfonnit;.) 

5.  Cnjabt  Slates.     [Strong  nncanfonmlj.} 
1.  Ascicnt  gjrttllina  rockt. 

The  Devonian  and  later  rocks  are  briefly  described. 

3.  "Notes  on  the  Oocarrence  of  Jd  am  moth-remains  in  the  Yakon 
District  of  Canada  and  in  Alaska."  By  Geoi^  M.  Dawson,  C-M.Q  , 
LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  Tarions  recorded  occarrences  of  Mammoth- remains 
are  noted  and  dtscnssed.  The  remains  are  abundant  in,  if  not 
strictly  confined  to,  the  limits  of  a  great  nnglaciated  area  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  North  American  continent ;  whilst  within 
the  area  which  was  covered  by  the  ^reat  ice-mafts  which  the  anthor 
has  described  as  tbe  Cordilleran  glacier,  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
are  either  entirely  warning  or  are  very  scarce.  At  the  time  of 
the  existence  of  tbe  Mammoth,  the  North  American  and  Asiatic 
land  was  continaous;  for  an  elevation  of  the  land  snfficient  to 
enable  tlie  Mammoth  to  reach  those  islands  of  the  Behring  Sea 
where  these  bones  have  been  found  would  resolt  in  the  obliteration 
of  Behring  Straits. 

Tbe  bones  occur,  along  tbe  northern  coast  of  Alaska,  in  a  layer 
of  clay  resting  on  the  somewhat  impure  "gronncl-ioe  farmation," 
which  gives  indications  of  stratification ;  and  above  the  clay  is  a 
peaty  layer.  The  author  considers  this  "ground-ice  "  was  formed 
as  a  deposit  when  more  continental  conililiims  prevailed,  by  snow- 
fall on  s  region  without  tbe  elopes  necessary  to  produce  moving 
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glaoien.  The  Mammoth  may  he  supposed  to  have  passed  hetweea 
Asia  and  America  at  this  time.  At  a  later  date,  when  Behrin^ 
Straits  were  opened  and  the  perennial  aocnmulation  of  snow  ceased 
on  the  lowlands,  the  clay  was  probably  carried  down  from  the 
highlands  and  deposited  during  the  overflow  of  rivers.  Over  this 
land  the  Mammoth  roamed,  and  wherever  local  areas  of  decay 
of  ice  arose,  bogs  would  be  produced  which  served  as  veritable 
sink-traps.  The  author  considers  it  probable  that  the  accumulation 
of  **  ground-ice  "  was  coincident  with  the  second  (and  latest)  epoch 
of  maximum  glaciation,  which  was  followed  by  an  important  sub- 
sidenoe  in  British  Columbia. 


THE  RECENT  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  ARCTIO  LANDS. 

In  Sir  Henry  Howorth^s  article,  bearing  the  above  title,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine,  he  writes 
(^t  page  499),  "so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  climate  (of  the 
Ciroumpolar  Lands)  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  severe  in 
historic  times,  and  that  in  the  Pleistocene  age,  so  far  as  we  have 
evidence,  the  climate  of  the  Polar  area  was  more,  and  not  less, 

temperate  than  now." "  This  again  is  confirmed  by  such 

facts  as  the  occurrence  of  the  great  sea-cows,  which  Steller  dis- 
covered around  Behring*s  Island,  in  a  latitude  far  away  from  all 
their  relatives  and  congeners.  They  are  essentially  animals  which 
thrive  under  temperate  or  subtropical  conditions,  and  this  colony, 
so  lately  occurring  in  the  North  Pacific,  seems  to  point  -clearly  to 
the  climate  of  that  region  having  been  recently  milder." 

Quoting  from  my  paper  on  Fossil  Sirenia  (Geol.  Mag.  1885» 
p.  423),  "Assuming,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  living  Sirenia 
belong  exclusively  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that  Rhytina, 
in  its  boreal  home,  was  simply  a  surviving  relic  from  the  past,  a 
sort  of  geological  'outlier,'  we  must  conclude  that  the  presence 
of  about  12  genera  and  27  species  of  fossil  Sirenia,  as  widely 
distributed  (over  Europe  and  America)  then,  as  the  recent  forms 
are  (within  the  tropics)  at  the  present  day,  but  with  a  range  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  up  to  (nearly)  60°  of  north  latitude,  attests  the 
former  northern  extension  of  subtropical  conditions  of  climate  which 
must  have  prevailed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  in 
Tertiary  times.*' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  doubtful  point  is  as  to  when  and 
how  long  in  Tertiary  times  this  warmer  condition  of  climate  lasted. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  survival  of  "  Steller's 
sea-cow "  (Rhytina  gigaa),  down  to  1780,  around  the  shores  of 
Behring  and  Copper  Islands,  in  55°-60°  N.  latitude,  is  very  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  "Kuro-Sivo,"  or  "Black  River,"  the  Qulf^ 
stream  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which,  by  its  warm  waters,  encourages 
the  growth  so  far  to  the  northward  of  those  vast  submarine  meadows 
of  succulent  Algse  on  which  these  Phytophagous  Sirenians  subsisted. 
Nor  has  the  changing  climate  or  want  of  food  caused  the  elimination 
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of  this  iaat  mirvivor  oF  Tertiary  times,  but  the  hand  of  Man  the 
destroyer.  The  wide  diatribution  of  numerooa  epecies  of  Sirenia  in 
Tertiary  times  over  Europe  *nd  America  ia,  however,  a  powerful 
argtiTnent  in  favour  of  the  former  higher  temperature  of  our  Northern 
hemisphere.  Hehbx  Woodwakd. 

THE  CAEBON-CROST  UN  Fi)8SIL  PLANTS. 

SiB, — It  iB  well  knowa  that  Fossil  pUate  when  found  in  eand- 
Btone  are  generally  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  nearly 
pure  oarburi;  in  the  caae  of  Calamitee,  etc.,  in  the  Coal-measure 
Bandstones  the  layer  ia  often  not  nioro  than  about  Vtt  of  an  int:h  in 
thickness.  It  very  readily  faUa  away,  and  it  ia  only  in  rare  cases 
that  it  adheres  to  the  sandetone  cast.  I  should  like  to  propose  Rome 
qneations  concerning  this  carbonaceous  covering  to  your  rea>lers. 
(1)  Why  ia  the  whole  of  the  cnrbonaceona  residue  in  well- 
preserved  fosails  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  oast  ?  ['i)  Does  tho 
oarbouaceouB  layer  rejiresent  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  tissue 
of  the  plant  ?  (,3)  Why,  in  comparatively  soft  and  little  altered 
freestones,  should  the  carbonaceous  layer  eshibit  such  a  baked  or 
charred  appearnnco?  A.  Wilmohe. 

Wbslbtah  Schools.  Toawtbn,  Colks,  Lancashire, 
ybvfmbtr  8M,  1883. 

OBIXTJ-A.E,ir. 

JOHN  HOOKE  TAUNTON,  M.INST.C.E.,  F.G.S. 
Eakly  in  the  present  year'  we  lost  by  death  Hr.  John  Hooke 
Taunton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Stroud.  Mr.  Taunton  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  Cottes- 
wold  Hills,  and  furnished  some  valnable  information  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Water  Supply  (1869).  He  was  for  many 
years  local  engineer  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Company,  and 
also  consulting  engineer  to  the  Stroud  Local  Board  of  Health.  He 
contributed  aeveral  papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cotteswold 
Naturalists'  Club,  of  which  he  was  an  active  memljer:  among  these 
were  papers  on  the  Hydrology  of  the  Cotteswolds,  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Sapperton  Tunnel,  on  the  Malraeshury  Waterworks,  and  on 
the  Dynamic  Geology  of  Palestine. 

THE   REV.  H.  W.  CROSSKEY,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 

Born  1826.  Died  OnoBEH  Ibt,  1893. 

Th  Dr.  H.  W.  CroBskey  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  a  most  ardent  student  of  Glacial  Geology  and  the  author  of  a 
valuable  series  of  Heport«  on  the  Erratic  blocka  of  this  country, 
communicated  during  the  past  20  years  to  the  British  Association. 
He  paid  mnch  attention  to  the  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Clyde 
Valley,  and  was  associated  with  David  Robertson  and  Dr.  G-  S. 
Brady  in  describing  (he  post-Tertiary  Entoraosfraca  in  the  Palieonto- 
grapbical  Society's  Volnine  for  1874.  Whilst  resident  in  Glasgow 
he  contribnied  many  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  of  GliiB(;ow. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  SA^Ws^qq,  fi\Tm\n^liain,  Oct.  lat,  ISd'i. 
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